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Food  Products  Adulter ation. 


Orderedy — [^Tuesday^  2%th  May  1894]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  "The  Margarine  Act,  1887,"  and  «  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,"  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  amendments  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Adulteration  are  in  their  opinion  desirable. 

Ordered^ — [  l^hursday^  1th  June  1894] :  —That  the  Committee  upon  Food  Products  Adulteration 
do  consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Colonel  Jiagot. 
,Mr.  Boliiho. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy%  - 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Keariey. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkett. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoc. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  Papers^  and  Records. 
That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered^ — [Friday^  22nd  •7Mne.l894]  : — That  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  be  discharged  from  fiulher 
attendance^  and  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered, — [Thursday,  28ih  June  1894]  :— That  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett, 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  be  discharged  from  further  attendance,  and  that  Mr. 
Kilbride,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  Barton,  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered, — [Tuesday,  Srd  July  1894]: — That  Mr.  Maclure  be  discharged  from  further 
attendance,  and  that  Mr.  Whiteley  be  added  to  the  Committee. 
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K    E    P    0    K    T. 


THE  SELECT   COMMITTEE  appointed    to    inquire    into   the   working  of  ''  The 

Margarine  Act,  1887/*  and  ''The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875/'  and  any 

Acts  amending  the  same,  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  amendments 

.     of  the  Law  relating  to  Adulteration   are  in  their  opinion  desirable ;—— Have 

agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee  find  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
conclude  their  inquiry.  They  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  report  the  Evidence  already  taken 
to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  be  appointed  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 

1  Auffust  1894. 
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^ROCEfeDlKOS   OF   Tttfi 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Mandajf^  25th  June  1894. 


MEMBERS  PBESEKT: 


Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Jeflreys. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Colonel  Bagot. 


Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Colonel  Warde* 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Resolved,  That  Sir  Walter  Foster  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  that  in  his 
absence  Mr.  Channino  do  take  the  Chair. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  3rd  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  3rd  July  1894. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Colonel  Bagot. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Lambert. 


Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frje. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 


Boom  cleared.     The  Committee  deliberated. 

Parties  called  in. 

Mr.  H.  Preston  Thomas  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  Qth  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Jeflreys. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Colonel  Bagot. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Colston. 


Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

Mr.  Channing. 


In  the  absence  of  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
Mr.  H.  Preston  ThomcLs  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  \Uh  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRE8KNT  : 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Mr.  Eearley. 

Mr.  Richard  Bannister  was  examined. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  13/A  July  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Sir  Mark  Stewait. 
Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 


Colonel  Curtis  Hayward  and  Mr.  G.  Embrey  were  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  ISthJuly  1894. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bolitho. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Jefireys. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 

Mr.  Richard  Bannister  further  examined. 


Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Colonel  Ba^ot. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Proceedings  o^  Tiit: 


Friday,  20th  Ju{y  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bolitho. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

Professor  James  Long  was  examined. 


Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  2bth  July  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 

Mr.  Colmau. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colston. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Christopher  MiddleUm  was  examined. 
Mr.  Richard  Bannister  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner; 
Mr.  Jefire^s. 
Mr.  Kilbnde. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Fridaff,  27th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Su:  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. . 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Colonel  Bagot. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 


Professor  James  Long  was  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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VU 


Wednesday y  Xst  August  1894. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Walter  Foster  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ChaDDiD<2^. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye, 
Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

Mr.  Yerburgk. 


Mr.  Samuel  William  Farmer  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carringtun  Smith  were  severally  examined. 


DRAFT  REPORT,  proposed  by  the  Chairman^  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time,  as 
follows : — 

"  Your  Committee  find  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  it  is  not  in  their  pow(^r  to  conclude 
their  inquiry.  They  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  already  taken  to  the  House, 
and  to  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  the  same  subject  be  appointed  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament." 


Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman^  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 
Ordered^  To  Report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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Christopher  Middleton 
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niomaa  Carrington  Smith   - 

Gentleman      -        .        . 
Fanner  -        -        -        - 

Marton,R.S.O,  York- 
shire. 

Little  Bedwyn.  Wilts 
Admaston,  Rugelry  - 

3 

1 
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LIST      OF     WITNESSES. 


Tuesdajf,  3rd  July  1894. 

PAQB. 

Mr.  Herbert  Preston-Thomas      ------------1 

Friday  J  6th  July  1894. 
Mr.  Herbert  Preston-Thomas      -•-----•---•1' 

Jfednesday,  llM  July  1894. 
Mr.  Richard  Bannister ^^ 

Friday y  \aih  July  1894. 

Lient.-Colonel  John  Frederick  Curtis  Hayward --59 

Mr.  George  Embrey  --------------'* 

JVednesday,  \%th  July  1894. 
Mr.  Richard  Bannister -®^ 

Friday,  20M  July  1894. 
Mr.  James  Long         ..---.---•----98 

Wednesday,  2bth  July  1894. 

Mr.  Christopher  Middleton  -- ^21 

Mr.  Richard  Bannister ^^ 

Friday,  27th  July  1894. 
Mr.  James  Long         .------------•!' 

Wednesday,  1st  August  1894. 

Mr.  Samuel  William  Farme;: *^' 

178 
Mr.  Thomas  Carrington  Smith    - 
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MINUTES      OF      EVIDENCE. 


Tuesday,  ^rd  July  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Channlng. 

Mr,  Colman. 

Mr.  Colston. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert  Preston-Tuomas,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  I  BELIEVE  you  are  one  of  the  general  in- 
spectors of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I 
am.  I  was  until  recently  in  charge  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Buard,  which  has  to  deal,  among  other  matters, 
with  the  administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts. 

2.  What  are  the  Acts  on  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration which  came  under  your  notice  ? — The 
principal  Act  is  the  Act  of  1875  ;  there  was  an 
amending  Act  in  1879  ;  and  then  there  was  the 
Margarine  Act  of  1887. 

3.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  the  direction  of  the 
action  of  those  three  Acts? — The  Act  of  1875 

J>rovides  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  analyst 
or  every  county,  for  every  quarter  sessions 
borough  or  borough  having  a  separate  police 
establishment^  for  the  City  of  London,  and  for 
each  of  the  London  Vestries  and  District 
Boards ;  but  this  provision  was  slightly  altered 
by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  last  Session, 
which,  in  addition  to  transferring  the  appoint- 
ment of  analyst  from  quarter  sessions  to  County 
Councils,  took  away  from  boroughs  with  less 
than  10,000  population  the  right  of  having 
analysts  of  their  own,  and  placed  them  for  this 

Purpose   under   the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Councils. 

4.  Have  those  districts  availed  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? — Practically 
in  all  districts  they  have  either  appointed 
analysts  of  their  own   or  they   have   made   an 

0.174. 


Chairman — continu  ed . 
agreement  under    Section   11    of   the  Act  for 
the  services  of  the  analyst  of  some  neighbouring 
district 

5.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  analysts 
appointed  ? — There  are  61  analysts  acting  for 
Administrative  Counties  ;  there  are  61  acting  for 
county  boroughs  under  Section  10  of  the  Act ; 
there  are  three  acting  for  county  boroughs 
under  Section  11  of  the  Act  (that  is  by  agree- 
ment): there  are  68  appointed  by  non-county 
boroughs,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  ;  and 
there  are  three  acting  for  non-county  boroughs 
bv  agreement,  under  Section  11  of  the  Act 
Then  there  is  an  analyst  acting  for  the  City  of 
London,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  ;  and  there  are  40  analysts  acting 
under  the  vestries  and  district  boards  for  London 

f parishes.  That  makes  a  'total  of  237  districts 
or  which  analysts  have  been  appointed  or  are 
acting  under  agreement ;  and  practically  that 
covers  the  whole  of  the  country. 

6.  These  analysts  «re  all  men  o(  good  quali- 
fications, are  they  not  ? — Yes.  Before  the  Local 
Government  Board  give  their  approval  to  the 
appointment  of  an  analyst  the  Board  require  a 
statement  of  his  qualifications ;  they  require 
that  he  should  produce  evidence  of  competent 
microscopical  knowledge,  chemical  knowledge, 
and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  medical  know- 
ledge ;  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  effect  of  adultera- 
tion on  health. 

7.  In  some  cases  the  same  analyst  acts  for 
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sereral  dietricte,  does  he  not  ? — That  is  frequently 
the  case. 

8.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  a  number 
of  districts  being  served  by  one  analyist^? — I 
have  not  specially  taken  out  that  point,  but  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  I  may  say 
generally  that  in  many  cases  analysts  act  for 
five  or  six  districts. 

9.  Where  do  they  reside  ? — They  reside  very 
often  at  a  distance  from  the  districts  for  which 
they  are  appointed ;  but  I  think  no  difficulty 
results  from  that,  because  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1875,  under  which  samples 
may  be  sent  through  the  post  as  registered 
parcels,  so  that  practically,  however  far  the 
analyst  may  reside  from  the  district,  it  brings  it 
within  a  day  from  the  purchasing  inspector. 

10.  In  your  opinion  there  is  no  inconvenience 
from  this  non-residence  of  the  analyst  within  the 
district  ? — So  far  as  the  papers  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Board  show,  there  is  uo  incon- 
venience. 

11.  The  Sanitary  Authorities  are  not  only 
empowered  to  appoint  these  analysts  but  they 
are  empowered  to  obtain  samples  ;  through  whom 
do  they  obtain  them  ? — Certain  officers  are 
named  m  the  Act.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
is  empowered  to  obtain  samples,  and  one  or  two 
other  officers,  but  practically  the  officers  who 
really  obtain  the  samples  are,  as  a  rule,  the  In- 
spector of  Nuisances,  and  the  Inspectors  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  In  some  places  the 
police  take  samples.  That  is  generally  the  case 
m  the  coimties  rather  than  in  tne  boroughs.  In 
the  boroughs  the  other  officers  generally  take 
them. 

12.  Do  private  persons  take  them  ? — Thcjr 
may  do  so,  but  the  provision  enabling  pri- 
vate persons  to  obtain  samples  on  payment  of 
half-a- guinea  or  any  less  sum  that  the  authority 
may  fix,  has  been  utilised  to  a  very  small  extent. 
I  fancy  that  is  because  private  persons  do  not 
like  to  go  through  the  trouole  and  the  formalities 
of  getting  samples,  and  unless  they  are  very  sure 
that  they  are  being  cheated  (and,  indeed,  very 
often  not  even  then),  they  do  not  like  taking  the 
case  into  court.  Practically,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  number,  all  the  samples 
analysed  are  taken  by  inspectors  on  behalf  of 
local  authorities. 

13.  The  first  part  of  the  Act  deals,  does  it 
not,  with  certain  special  adulterations  ? — It  deals 
with  adulterations  injurious  to  health.  That  part 
of  the  Act  has  been  very  little  used  ;  in  the  first 
place  because  adulterations  injurious  to  health 
have,  I  think,  diminished  very  much  since  the 
old  days  of  the  "Lancet "  inquiries,  and  in  the 
second  place  because  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
Act  the  fines  are  higher,  and  guilty  or  wilful 
knowledge  has  to  be  proved.  As  regards  the 
second  part  of  the  Act,  guilty  or  wilful  know- 
ledge has  not  to  be  proved.  Of  course  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  prove  wilful  knowledge. 

14.  You  think  that  the  provision  requiring  guilty 
knowledge  to  be  proved  in  regard  to  adulteration 
dangerous  to  health  is  at  all  events  one  explana- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Act  not  being  very  largely 
enforced?— I  think,  certainly,  that  is  one  expla- 
nation.    The  second  explanation  I  should  give  is 
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that  the  adulterations  must  be  such  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  health.  And  as  to  that  I  should  say, 
in  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  its  being  dangerous 
to  health  is  very  difficult  to  prove,  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  think  such  adulterations  have 
diminished.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  old  inqui- 
ries people  were  poisoned  constantly.  Whereas 
now,  if  they  are  cneated,  they  are  not  poisoned. 

15.  You  have  told  us  there  was  a  second,  an 
amending  Act,  passed  in  1879 ;  for  what  purpose 
was  that  Act  passed? — It  was  passed  in  the 
first  instance  to  settle  some  legal  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  (I  think  they  arose  rather  in 
Scotland  than  here)  owing  to  a  decision  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  as  to  the 
term  '*  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  "  in  the 
principal  Act.  It  was  contended  on  those  words 
that  a  man  could  not  be  prejudiced  if  he  bought 
not  for  himself  but  on  behalf  of  the  public ;  and 
in  the  Scotch  courts  that  contention  was 
established,  though  in  a  case  which  arose  in  an 
English  court  a  contrary  view  was  taken.  The 
amending  Act  was  passed  in  the  first  instance  to 
settle  that  doubt,  by  making  it  plain  that  an 
inspector  might  be  **  prejudiced  **  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  In  the  second  place,  the  Act 
authorised  samples  of  milk  to  be  taken  in  transit 
at  railway  stations  ;  thirdlv,  it  fixed  the  standard 
of  strength  for  spirits,  and  fourthly,  it  made  certain 
provisions  as  to  the  time  within  which  summonses 
must  be  served  in  the  case  of  perishable  articles, 
and  so  on. 

16.  Then  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887  pro- 
ceeded further,  did  it  not  ?  —  It  proceeded 
further,  and  a  little  differently  in  some  respects. 
It  was  not  exactly  an  amendment  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  though  it  embodied  a  good 
many  provisions  of  the  Sele  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  in  it.  It  provided  that  every  package  of 
butter  imitation  should  be  labelled  "  Margarine" 
in  letters  1  ^  inches  square.  The  vendor,  how- 
ever, was  protected  by  a  warrantv  or  invoice  ; 
whereas  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  he 
is  protected  by  a  sufficient  warranty  (though 
there  have  been  many  questions  as  to  what  a 
warranty  is),  but  he  is  not  protected  by  an 
invoice,  though  as  to  that,  too,  legal  questions 
have  arisen.  Then,  again,  inspectors  might 
take  samples  of  **  any  butter  or  substitute  pur- 
porting to  be  butter  "  (in  the  words  of  the  Act) 
for  analysis,  without  going  through  the  form 
of  purchase  provided  by  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  As  to  that  particular  point,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  decision  on  the  subject 
whether  the  '^  form  of  purchase  "  includes  the 
essential  of  purchase,  that  is  to  say,  paying  for  the 
sample.  I  do  not  think  it  has  become  settled  yet 
by  any  legal  decision  whether  in  point  of  fact  an 
inspector  under  that  Act  may  go  into  a  shop  and 
take  a  sample  of  any  butter  or  imitation  butter, 
or  anything  that  purports  to  be  butter  for 
analysis  without  paying  for  it ;  whereas,  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  he  has  unques- 
tionably to  pay  for  every  sample  that  he  obtains. 
That  is  a  poinl  that  is  perhaps  worth  noticing. 

17.  In  the  Margarine  Act  the  maximum 
penalty  was  raised  considerably,  was  it  not  ? — 
The  maximum  penalty  was  raised  from  20/. 
under  the  second  part  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
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Drugs  Act  to  50/.,  and  even  to  100/.  in  the  case 
of  repeated  convictions,  under  the  Margarine 
Act. 

18.  There  have  been  a  great  manj  decisions  in 
the  High  Court  on  various  points  arising  out  of 
these  Acts,  have  there  not  ? — A  very  large 
number  of  decisions.  I  have  a  note  of  between 
60  and  70  decisions  of  the  Hiiih  Court  on  various 
points  arisin^^  out  of  these  Acts. 

19.  Are  those  decisions  accessible  ? — They  are 
all  reported  decisions,  I  think.  I  have  a  note  of 
a  very  large  number  of  them  here ;  they  are 
reported  in  some  or  other  of  the  Law  Reports  ; 
some,  but  not  all,  are  reported  in  the  authorised 
reports,  and  some  in  the  Times  reports,  some 
in  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  Reports,  and  so  on. 
We  have  taken  some  trouble  to  take  a  note  of 
all  such  decision?,  and  I  believe  there  are 
roughly  between  60  and  70  of  them. 

20.  If  you  could  prepare  a  synopsis  or  a  list  of 
them,  giving  a  little  abstract  of  the  cases,  and 
hand  it  in,  we  could  have  it  printed  ? — Yes,  I 
will  do  so.     (See  Appendix.) 

21.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  administrative 
action  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  con- 
nection with  these  Acts  ?— The  Board,  as  I  have 
said  already,  scrutinise   the   appointments   and 
qualifications  of  analvsts  pretty  narrowly.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  spe.iking  generally,  the  science 
of   analysis    has  progressed  extraordinarily   in 
the  19  years  that  have   passed  since  the   Act 
of  1875,  and  that  I  think  is  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of    the  public   analysts.     On  the  whole 
there  have  been  very  few  absolute  blunders  on 
the  part  of  public  analysts. 

22.  The  Board  also  have  returns  from  each 
of  the  local  authorities,  have  they  not  ? — Each 
analyst  has  to  make  to  the  authority  appointing 
him  a  quarterly  report  stating  the  results  of  h£ 
analyses,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  those  quarterly 
returns  is  sent  annually  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

23.  The  Board  make  an  abstract  of  those 
returns  in  their  annual  report,  do  they  not  ? — 
The  Board  do,  and  that  report  is  presented  to 
Parliament  annually. 

24.  Can  you  give  us  some  account  of  the 
figures  relating  to  those  analyses  between  1877 
and  1893?— From  1877  to  1883  the  number 
of  samples  rose  pretty  steadily  from  14,706  to 
19,648.  In  1884  the  Board  issued  a  circular  to 
sanitary  authorities  urging  them  to  exercise 
their  power  of  submitting  samples  for  analysis. 
I  ought  to  have  said  earlier  that  not  only  the 
authority  appointing  the  analysts,  but  all  sanitary 
authorities,  have  the  power  to  obtain  samples  and 
send  them  to  the  analyst.  But  before  that 
circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
1884,  very  few  samples  had  been  submitted, 
except  by  the  authorities  who  had  analysts  of 
their  own,  and  the  sanitary  authorities  generally 
nad  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  After 
that  circular,  in  which  we  called  attention  to 
their  powers  and  the  importance  of  exercising 
them,  sanitary  authorities  exercised  their  powers 
much  more  extensively,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  very  next  year  from  19,648  samples  to 
22,951,  and  the  subsequent  increase  has  been 
pretty     constant.        The    number    of   samples 
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analysed  in  1693  was  37,233  a8  compared  with 
14,706  in  1877,  the  increase  being  153  per  cent., 
though  in  that  period  the  population  had  only  in- 
creased by  about  19  per  cent. 

25.  Did  the  Board  vary  its  directions  to  the 
districts  at  all  during  that  period  ? — The  Board 
used  to  urge,  in  their  various  circulars  and  com- 
munications and  in  their  annual  reports  which 
were  communicated  to  the  local  authorities,  that 
at  least  one  sample  should  be  taken  for  each 
1,000  of  the  population. 

26.  That  was  the  standard  the  Board  sought 
to  attain?-- That  was  the  minimum  standard  the 
Board  thought  would  secure  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  Acts.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1891  that  the  proportion  of  1  per  1,000  of  the 
population  was  reached.  By  last  year,  however, 
things  had  got  better,  or  at  least  the  Acts  were 
more  extensively  used,  and  the  proportion  had 
risen  to  one  sample  for  every  779  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

27.  Then  it  took  from  1876  to  1891  to  reach 
the  minimum  standard  laid  down  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — That  is  so. 

28.  And  since  1891  you  have  got  beyond  that 
standard? — We  have  got  down  to  one  sample 
for  every  779  of  the  population. 

29.  Those  figures  of  yours  are  based,  are  they 
not,  on  the  general  average  of  analyses  all  over 
the  country  ? — That  is  so ;  in  some  districts 
the  proportion  of  samples  is  larger,  but  in  many 
others  it  is  much  smaller.  In  London  the  pro- 
portion in  1893  was  one  sample  for  every  530 
persons ;  in  the  provinces  the  proportion  was 
one  for  every  847  ;  but  still,  in  many  districts 
the  Acts  were,  and  are,  almost  a  dead  letter. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

30.  When  you  say  **  the  provinces,"  do  you 
include  Scotland?  —  No,  only  England  and 
Wales. 

Chairman. 

31.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustrations  of 
districts  where  the  Act  was  practically  a  dead 
letter? — Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Councils  of  Hereford  and  Montgomery  and  the 
Town  Councils  of  16  boroughs,  including 
Northampton,  with  a  population  of  61,012, 
Colchester  with  a  population  of  34,559,  and 
Dover  with  a  population  of  33,300,  not  one 
sample  was  taken  for  analvsis  during  last  year, 
and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils  of 
Derby,  Devon,  the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  Oxford, 
Shropshire,  West  Suffolk,  Carmarthen,  Merioneth, 
and  Pembroke,  and  in  18  boroughs  including 
Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Walsall,  Ipswich, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Tynemouth,  and  Oxford,  the 
number  of  samples  taken  was  so  small  as 
obviously  to  afford  no  security  against  adul- 
teration. In  all  there  were  45  districts  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  three 
millions,  in  which  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts  were  either  altogether  in  abeyance  or  so 
inadequately  administered  that  the  number  of 
samples  taken  was  quite  insignificant,  amount- 
ing in  those  45  districts  to  only  496,  or  one 
sample  during  the  year  for  every  5,720  persons. 
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32.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  gire  of  the 
peculiar  neglect  of  tne  Act  in  those  districts  ? — 
No ;  in  all  districts  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  the  local  authorities*  In  cases  where 
no  samples  are  taken  and  where  very  few  samples 
are  taken,  the  Local  Government  Board  address 
a  communication  calling  the  attention  of  the 
County  Council  or  the  Borough  Council,  or  the 
other  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Act  is  not  properly  enforced  in  their 
district;  sometimes  with  some  result  but  very 
often  with  no  result. 

33.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  no 
further  powers,  have  they,  in  the  matter  ? — None; 
they  have  no  compulsory  powers  in  the  matter. 

34.  1  think  it  shows  a  satisfactory  result  in 
one  respect,  that  the  proportion  of  adulterations 
detected  is  decreasing,  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  analyses  made  ? — That  is  so,  certainly. 

35.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures  showing  that  ? 
— I  ought  to  explain  that  I  have  taken  the  year 
1877  to  start  with  because  that  is  the  first  year 
for  which  we  have  the  completed  figures.  The 
Act  was  passed  in  1875,  but  the  analyses  in  1876 
came  in  on  no  fixed  plan ;  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  and  so  that  year  was  not  taken, 
and  accordingly  the  year  1877  is  the  one 
with  which  we  start.  In  taking  the  five  years, 
1877  to  1881,  the  percentage  of  samples 
reported  as  adulterated  was  16*2.  In  the  follow- 
ing five  years,  ending  with  1886,  the  percentage 
was  13*9.  In  the  following  five  years,  ending 
with  1891,  it  was  11*7.  It  reached  its  minimum 
in  1888,  the  percentage  being  10*8  that  year. 
Since  that  there  has  been  some  increase,  and  last 
year  the  proportion  was  12*9,  mainly  owing,  I 
think,  to  tne  two  items  of  milk  and  spirits.  It 
has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  of  the  sam- 
ples thus  broadly  classed  as  adulterated  there  are 
many  in  which  the  adulteration  is  so  small  in 
amount  that  it  would  not  be  and  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  take  the  cases  into  Court.  The 
analyst  reported  them  as  adulterated,  but  pro- 
bably with  a  statement  to  the  effect. that  the 
amount  of  adulteration  was  not  such  as  to  war- 
rant legal  proceedinij^s. 

36*  The  figures  you  give,  aB  I  understand,  do 
not  represent  legal  proceedings  but  the  reports 
of  analysts  ? — They  represent  the  reports  of  ana- 
lysts. 1  have  some  figures  which  I  nropose  to 
give  presently  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  legal  proceedings  were  taken. 

37.  Could  you  give  us  any  year  in  which  you 
can  state  the  proportions?— Taking  last  year 
(1893),  4,793  samples  were  reported  against; 
proceedings  were  taken  in  3,174  instances;  and 
m  2,687  of  those  fines  were  imposed. 

38.  Were  the  convictions  all  cases  in  which 
fines  were  imposed,  or  were  there  some  cases  in 
which  a  warning  or  admonition  was  given  ? — I 
have  a  separation  of  the  cases,  and  1  can  give 
further  details,  if  desired,  but  the  figures  I  have 
named  are  all  actual  cases  of  fines. 

39.  As  between  your  two  sets  of  figures,  the 
3,174  instances  in  which  proceedings  were  taken, 
and  the  2,687  cases  in  which  fines  were  imposed, 
there  is  a  margin  ? — Yes. 

40.  Were  the  people  in  all  those  cases  found 
guilty  ? — No ;   some   of  those  cases   were  dia- 
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missed ;  in  other  cases  the  people  were  let  off 
with  a  caution ;  in  other  cases  they  were  let  off 
with  paying  the  costs. 

41.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  cases  of 
caution  and  paying  costs  there  were  in  each 
class  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  that  particular 
information  here,  but  I  could  give  the  information 
to  the  Committee. 

42.  If  you  could  draw  up  a  little  table  showing 
that,  it  would  be  an  aid  to  us  ;  because  it  woula 
give  the  complete  result  of  those  cases  ? — 
Certainly.     {See  Appendix)^ 

43.  The  fines  come  to  a  considerable  amount, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes ;  the  aggregate  amount  of 
those  fines  was  5,091/.  12^.  8//.,  the  average 
penalty  being  thus  1/.  17^.  lid,  as  against 
1/.  16«.  2d.  in  1892,  and  1/.  Ws.M.  in  1891 ; 
therefore  the  average  amount  of  the  fine  has 
somewhat  increased  in  the  last  year  or  two* 

44.  I  suppose  there  had  been  previously  com- 
plaints as  to  the  smallness  of  the  fines  ? — Con- 
stant complaints  ;  it  is  very  often  said,  and 
representations  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  same  effect, 
that  it  is  worth  the  while  of  a  great  many 
dealers  to  pay  the  fines  and  go  on  adulterating, 
and  they  do. 

45.  Are  the  maximum  fines  of  20/.  often 
inflicted?— Very  rarely;  until  the  year  1888, 
even  in  the  case  of  repeated  convictions,  there 
were  very  few  maximum  fines  imposed  at  all ;  in 
that  year  there  was  not  one  fine  of  20/. ;  but  in 
1889  there  were  six  cases  of  a  20/.  fine  ;  in  1890 
there  were  11  cases;  in  1891  there  were  nine 
cases ;  in  1892  there  were  10  cases ;  and  in  1893 
there  were  27  cases. 

46.  In  the  Margarine  Act,  which  gives  power 
to  impose  much  larger  fines,  have  those  larger 
fines  ever  been  imposed  ? — Very  rarely  indeed. 
I  do  not  quite  like  to  state  the  negative  with 
confidence,  because  the  papers  have  been  looked 
through  necessarily  rather  hurriedly  as  to  this 
particular  point,  as  I  only  received  notice  a  very 
few  days  ago  ;  but  I  think  only  two  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  these  larger  fines  have 
been  imposed,  one  of  those  being  45il  and 
one  30/. 

47.  You  have  had,  you  say,  many  communica- 
tions made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  the  maximum  fine  ? — 
Yes,  there  liave  been  very  frequent  suggestions  to 
the  Board  that  they  should  promote  legislation  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  a  minimum  fine  laid 
down  ;  but,  of  course,  that  would  be  opposed  to 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  legislation  in  such 
matters,  and  also  I  imagine  it  would  not  seciure 
the  object  desired,  because  a  great  many  cases  in 
which  now  a  small  fine  is  imposed  would  then  be 
dismissed  altogether.  I  imagme  that  that  proposal 
may  be  looked  upon  as  out  of  the  question;  but 
I  only  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  complaints  we 
have  received  that  has  been  suggested  among 
many  other  things. 

48.  You  mean,  I  presume,  that  it  a  minimum 
fund  of  1/.  or  5/.,  say,  was  laid  down  by  statute^ 
then  a  number  of  cases  would  escape  fines 
altogether  ? — Yes  ;  the  magistrate,  in  the  case 
of  some  very  small  dealer,  some  old  woman  who 
had  sold  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cofiTee,  and 
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Chairman'— continued. 

probably  knew  very  little  about  it,  would  hesitate 
to  impose  a  fine  upon  her  of  1/.  and  would  dismiss 
the  case,  whereas  now  he  would  impose  a  fine  of 
half-a-crown. 

49.  What  are  the  articles  that  chiefly  come 
under  the  Acts,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  extends  ? — I  have 
taken  them  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  samples 
which  are  analysed^  and  they  come  in  this  order  : 
milk,  butter,  spirits,  lard,  coffee,  pepper,  vinegar, 
bread,  mustard,  tea,  beer,  flour,  confectionery 
(including:  jam),  cheese,  sugar,  arrowroot,  and 
cocoa.    Then  drugs,  which  I  place  by  themselves. 

50.  Now  will  you  take  those  in  order  ;  can  you 
tell  us  how  many  sainples  of  milk  were  analysed 
in  the  year  1893  ? — Grenerally  between  one  third 
and  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  samples  are 
of  milk.  « 

51.  You  mean  samples  that  were  analysed, 
not  necessarily  adulterated  ? — Not  necessarily 
adulterated.  The  proportion  of  adulteration  I 
can  give  in  each  case.  In  1893,  out  of  37,233 
samples  of  all  kinds,  15,543  were  of  milk,  and  of 
these,  2,310,  or  14*9  per  cent.,  were  reported 
agftinst. 

52.  That  is  to  say,  14*9  per  cent,  were 
reported  against  by  the  analyst  as  adulterated  ? 
—That  is  so. 

53.  In  how  many  of  those  cases  were  legal 
proceedings  taken? — In  1,542  out  of  the  2,310 
cases  legal  proceedings  were  taken ;  152  cases 
were  dismissed,  55  were  withdrawn,  and  in  43 
costs  only  were  paid. 

54.  What  occurred  in  the  remaining  number. 
There  are  1,292  cases  left,  in  which  were  con- 
victions, I  presume? — There  were  1,292  cases  in 
which  penalties,  amounting  in  all  to  2,914/  19^.  2d. 
were  imposed. 

55.  Could  you  classify  those  penalties? — In 
those  1,292  cases  there  were  132  fines  of  5/.  each; 
20  between  5/.  and  10/.,  33  of  10/.,  four  between 
10/.  and  20/.,  and  20  of  20/. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

56.  You  mentioned  that  there  were  27  cases  of 
maximum  fines  in  1893  altogether;  20  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  milk  cases  ? — That  is  so. 
Wnat  I  have  given  are  the  high  fines.  On  the 
other  hand,  192  cases  were  of  2s.  6d.  or  less,  and 
243  were  between  2s.  6c/.  and  5s. 

Chairman. 

57.  Then  the  chief  adulteration,  and  practically 
the  only  adulteration,  in  these  cases  of  milk,  was 
water,  was  it  not  ? — Water.  The  other  additions 
that  used  to  be  reported,  chalk  and  various 
things,  if  they  ever  were  added  to  milk,  are 
certainly,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  added  now. 
Practically,  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  more 
than  two  or  three  cases  in  the  last  15  years 
in  which  such  matters  have  been  reported  as 
added. 

Mr.  Rear  ley. 

58.  I  presume  there  would  be  cases  of  ex- 
traction of  cream  ? — Very  frequently  ;  but  I  am 
only  speaking  now  of  something  being  added. 

oa74. 


Chairman. 

59.  Has  the  proportion  of  milk  samples  re- 

forted  against  declined  during  recent  years  ? — 
n  the  first  five  years,  1877  to  1881,  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  samples  reported  against  was  21*1 ;  in 
1882-1886  it  was  16*7 ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  was 
13*2 ;  in  1892  it  was  13*3;  and  last  year  it  was  14*9. 

60.  So  that  it  is  going  up  a  little,  apparently  ? — 
Slightly,  in  the  last  year. 

61.  How  would  you  account  for  the  alteration 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  ? — ^I  have  no 
doubt  the  Act  has  had  a  considerable  effect 
in  preventing  people  from  selling  diluted  or 
adulterated  milk.  On  the  other  handj  I  think,  as 
regards  the  difference  possibly  between  those 
first  five  years,  1877  to  1881,  when  it  was  21*1, 
and  the  last  five  years  ending  with  1891,  when  it 
was  13*2,  some  part  of  that  apparent  ^ain  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
analysts  in  the  early  times  took  a  higher  standard 
of  njilk  than  they  do  now.  Therefore  it  is  con- 
ceivably not  entirely  a  gain  in  the  reduction  of 
adulteration,  but  there  may  be  a  difference  in 
public  opinion  or  in  the  analyst's  opinion  as  to 
what  is  adulteration. 

62.  Does  not  the  quantity  of  water  in  milk 
depend  very  much  upon  weather  conditions  ? —  That 
I  have  heard  said.  It  is  curious  in  looking  through 
these  percentages  to  observe  that  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  depends  very  much  upon  £e 
weather ;  because  in  a  hot  summer,  when  there  is 
very  little  grass  and  milk  is  scarce,  up  goes  the 
percentage  of  adulteration  as  a  matter  of  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  get  a  very  wet  summer 
it  goes  down.  For  instance,  in  the  Jubilee  vear, 
1887,  as  everybody  knows,  there  was  magnincent 
weather  throughout  the  summer,  and  very  little 
grass  ;  last  year  it  was  just  the  same  sort  of  thing ; 
— there  was  very  little  grass  indeed.  In  1887 
the  percentage  rose  immediately,  and  la^t  year 
again  the  percentage  rose  yerj  suddenly,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  13*3  to  14*9.  1  have  not  a  doubt 
myself  that  the  rise  was  due  to  that  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1888,  which  was  a  very  wet 
year  indeed,  when  there  was  an  enormous  hay 
crop  and  plenty  of  food  for  cattle,  there  was  very 
little  adulteration.  If  we  look  at  the  per-< 
centages  of  adulteration,  we  find  in  the  particular 
year,  1888,  it  was  at  the  very  lowest  it  has  ever 
attained  in  all  these  years,  namely,  10*8. 

63.  The  coincidence  at  all  events  is  interest- 
ing ? — The  coincidence  is  interesting. 

64.  It  would  act  in  two  ways ;  first  the  hot 
weather  would  produce  a  greater  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  a  lessened  supply  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer? — That  would  be  so. 

65.  The  consequence  would  naturally  be  that 
the  farmer  would  have  to  make  it  up  in  some 
way  or  other  ? — Yes,  and  of  course  more  milk 
turns  sour  the  hotter  the  weather  is. 

66.  This  question  of  milk  adulteration  under 
the  Acts  is  a  very  difficult  one,  is  it  not  ? — I  think 
it  is  the  most  difficult  question  that  has  arisen 
under  the  Acts.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  science,  in  its  present  condition,  cannot 
distinguish  (whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so 
I  do  not  know)  rich  milk  that  has  been  watered 
from  milk  that  has  not  been  watered,  but  is  the 
product  of  a  very  old  or  very  badly-fed  cow. 
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Chairman— conimixeA. 

67.  So  that  it  is  possible  a  man  might  have 
old  cows  on  his  farm,  and  in  a  year  when  herbage 
was  deficient  they  would  be  naturally  more  or 
lees  badly  fed,  and  his  milk,  which  might  be  a 
very  genuine  article,  might  present  u  standard 
so  low  as  to  lead  him  to  be  brought  up  and 
reported  upon  as  supplying  adulterated  milk  ? — 
That  would  be  so ;  indeed,  in  the  instances  of 
cows  supplying  the  worst  milk  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  that  milk  is  much  thinner  and  has 
much  less  solids  in  it  than  most  of  the  milk 
which  is  adulterated. 

68.  And  9o  far,  I  believe,  analysts  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  any  standard  of  solids  that 
milk  should  contain  ? — The  difficulty  as  to  a 
standard  is  this :  Of  course  analysts  often  feel 
obliged,  knowing  there  is  that  great  variation  in 
natural  and  absolutely  genuine  milk,  to  abstain 
from  reporting  as  adulterated  samples  which  they 
would  certainly  refuse  to  certify  as  pure. 

69.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures  which  I  be- 
lieve have  been  prepared  at  the  Inland  Revenue 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  solids  contained  in 
milk  ? — In  the  examination  of  the  genuine  milk 
of  each  of  273  cows  by  the  chemical  officers  of 
the  Inland  Kevenue,  the  '^  total  solids  "  varied 
from  10*3  to  15*8  per  cent.;  and  if  between  those 
limits  a  high  standard  were  fixed,  the  result 
would  be  to  condemn  much  genuine  milk.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  low  standard  were  fixed,  there 
would  be  a  general  tendency  to  water  good  milk 
down  to  it.  Of  course,  if  you  fixed  the  standard 
low  enough  to  include  all  cases  of  genuine  milk, 
you  might  as  well  give  up  the  thing  altogether, 
because,  as  I  just  said,  it  is  rare  in  watering  milk  to 
water  it  down  to  so  low  a  standard  as  the  genuine 
milk  of  the  worst  sort  of  cow  would  produce. 

70.  That  is  to  the  lU-3  standard  ^— Yes ;  I 
may  say  we  have  had  individual  instances,  not 
from  Somerset  House,  but  from  particular 
analysts,  of  milk  from  a  cow,  which  nad  been 
milked  in  the  presence  of  the  analyst,  ^hich  was 
considerably  below  10*3 ;  1  think  in  one  case  I 
remember  it  even  went  below  9  per  cent. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

71.  What  instrument  is  generally  used  in 
those  experiments  for  testing  the  quality  of  the 
milk? — I  should  prefer  you  to  ask  one  of  the 
technical  witnesses  that  question. 

Sir    Charles  Cameron. 

72.  Could  you  supplement  the  figures  you 
have  given  us  from  Somerset  House  as  to  the 
total  solids,  by  telling  us  the  fatty  matters  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  have  not  got  the  details  of  the 
analysis  here. 

Chairman. 

73.  The  Acts,  as  the  Board  stated  in  their 
report  last  year,  are  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  articles  of  poor  quality  but  only  of  articles 
wilfully  adulterated?— That  is  so;  and  they 
added  that  "  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  the  Act  that  a  |K)or  man  should  be 
subjected  to  penal  proceedings  because  his  cow 
does  not  produce  as  good  milk  as  the  better  bred 
and  better  fed  herd  of  his  riolier  neighbours." 


Chairman — continued. 

74.  In  different  districts  the  proportion  of  milk 
samples  reported,  against  difiers  very  widely^  does 
it  not? — Very  widely  indeed;  for  instance  last 
year  the  proportion  of  samples  reported  against 
in  London  generally  (taking  all  the  districts  of 
London  together)  was  25  per  cent. ;  it  was  19 
per  cent,  in  Birmingham ;  it  was  18  per  cent,  in 
Liverpool;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  only 
five  per  cent,  in  Manchester  and  three  per  cent, 
in  Salford  and  in  Cardiff. 

75.  It  differs  also  in  the  various  districts  of 
London,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  even  in  districts  next 
to  each  other,  and  presumably,  as  one  would  think, 
to  a  large  extent  receiving  their  supplies  from 
the  same  sources.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
1888,  I  find  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  out 
of  258  samples  of  milk  only  15,  or  6  per  cent.^ 
were  reported  against ;  whereas  in  St.  Pancras, 
out  of  129  samples,  no  less  than  55^  or  nearly 
43  per  cent,  were  condemned.  In  the  same 
year  in  Woolwich  the  proportion  was  nearly 
6  per  cent. ;  in  Greenwich  it  was  22  per  cent. 
Again  in  the  year  1891  the  proportion  of 
adulterated  samples  to  the  total  numt>er  examined 
ranged  from  46*8  m  the  parish  of  St.  George- 
the-Martyr,  Southwark,  and  47*2  in  Lambeth, 
to  1*6  in  Lewisham,  and  none  in  Hampstead, 
and  none  in  St.  James',  Westminster  ;  that  is  to 
Siiy,  all  the  samples  examined  from  those  two 
parishes  were  pronounced  to  be  genuine. 

76.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
way  the  samples  are  taken  to  account  for  that  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say.  The  official  papers  of  the 
Board  do  not  show  any  explanation  of  that  fact 

77.  In  some  cases  the  samples  are  taken  by 
inspectors  in  uniform,  are  they  not  ? — That  has 
been  so  in  some  cases,  and  that  is  obviously  a 
way  to  get,  not  the  average  milk  supplied,  but, 
as  1  have  known  in  one  or  two  cases,  milk  with  a 
little  extra  cream  in  it.  In  one  particular  case 
the  analyst  was  astonished  at  Ihe  sample  that  he 
got.  It  had  been  taken  by  an  inspector  whose 
official  character  was  recognised,  and  it  had  got 
about  twice  the  amount  of  cream  that  the  very 
best  milk  will  give. 

78.  In  one  borough,  Salford,  there  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  administration  in  the  way  of  milk 
inspection  ? — There  must  be  something  exceptional 
about  Salford.  In  Manchester  it  is  very  good,  and 
they  have  reduced  the  amount  of  adulteration 
wonderfully  ;  but  in  Salford  they  have  reduced 
it  still  more,  and  for  a  great  many  years  Salford 
has  figured  as  having,  according  to  the  official 
figures  (whatever  they  are  worth)  one  of  the  best 
milk  supplies  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

79.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  they  make  use  of  the  powers  for  the 
interception  of  milk  on  the  way  to  the  consignee, 
and  in  Liverpool,  owing  to  some  construction  put 
upon  the  Act,  they  do  not  do  so ;  has  that  been 
called  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  was  aware  that  in 
Salford  and  Manchester  they  did  that  a  great 
deal,  and  I  think  in  all  big  towns  where  they 
really  carry  out  the  Acts  with  efficiency, 
use  is  made  of  that  provision  of  the  Act  of  1879. 
I  was  not  aware  that  they  did  not  do  so  in 
Liverpool. 

^     80.  Iwaa 
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Sir  Charks  Cameron — continued. 

80.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  if  that  was  so 
m  Liverpool  that  would  give  any  explanation  of 
the  difference?— I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  so 
in  Liverpool;  it  has  not  been  brought  before 
the  Board,  so  far  as  I  know. 

C/iairman. 

81.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
condensed  milk  ? — Condensed  milk  is  often  made 
from  skim  milk  and  contains  very  little  nourish- 
ment. Infants,  it  is  said,  would  be  half  starved  if 
fed  on  this  milk  alone,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  question 
whether,  just  as  skimmed  milk  cannot  be  legally 
sold  without  adequate  notice  to  the  purchaser, 
BO  all  condensed  milk  that  has  been  made,  not 
from  the  natural  produce  of  the  cow,  but  from 
milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed, 
and  still  more  when  it  has  been  separated  by  use 
of  a  ^  separator  ^  fwhich,  as  I  imderstand,  takes 
out  the  solids  more  completely  than  the  ordinary 
skimming)  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
rule.    The  Board  received   a.  very  influentially 
signed  representation  from  very  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  London,  from  a 
Urge  number  of  analysts,  and  from  other  persons 
whose  opinion  would  carry  great  weight  m  such 
matters  as  this,  as  to  the  harm  that  is  being  done 
by  the  use  of  these  inferior  brands  of  condensed 
nulk,  some  of  which  are  made  in  Ireland,  and 
Bome  oi  which  are  made  in  Switzerland.     The 
best  brands  of  Swiss  condensed  milk  are  extra- 
ordinarily rich  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
but  the  contrast  between  them  and  this  con- 
densed milk  made  from  separated  milk  is  very 
great  indeed.     That  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
evil,  because  people  do  not  undei*staiid  the  differ- 
ence between  this  brand  and  that  brand ;  an  un- 
instructed    person    cannot  tell,  and   I   suppose 
nobody  but  an  analyst  can  tell,  from   the  mere 
taste  of  the  condensed  milk,  whether  it  contains 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cream  in  it  or  not. 

82.  Though  some  of  the  brands  are  good,  there 
are  npon  the  market  a  number  of  brands  of  con- 
densed milk  which  are  not  good  ? — A  number  are 
not  good. 

83.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  separated 
milk  at  all,  and  the  large  amount  of  that  which 
is  put  upon  the  market  now  ? — Yes  ;  the  Board 
have  received  a  good  many  statements  as  to  that 
fact.  As  1  understand,  separated  milk  is  skim- 
med milk ;  but  it  is  something  more  than  skimmed 
milk,  because  the  separator  skims  it  much  more 
complecely,  and  takes  the  solids  much  more  com 
pletely  out  than  ordinary  skimming. 

84.  Would  you  not  rather  say  it  is  something 
less  than  skimmed  milk  ? — It  leaves  something 
less  than  skimmed  milk. 

85.  Still  it  may  be  genuine  ? — Still  it  may  be 
genuine.  The  sale  of  it,  I  imagine,  would  come 
under  the  same  special  provision  as  applies  to 
skimmed  mi.k  in  the  Act  of  1875. 

86.  But  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  genuine  article, 
is  it  not,  and  a  useful  article  for  the  poor  ? — I 
imagine  the  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk  is 
very  small  indeed.  Of  course  the  ordinary 
skimmed  milk  contains  such  a  proportion  of  solids 
that  it  is  very  useful.  It  has  a  nutritive  effect, 
as  one  knows,  because  pigs  that  are  fed  upon  it 
thrive  upon  it. 

0.174. 


Chairman — continued. 

87.  Have  you  anything  more  to  sav  about 
milk? — I  think  that  exhausts  the  subject  of 
milk. 

88.  Then  passing  to  butter,  will  you  give  us 
the  particulars  with  regard  to  that  ? — About  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  samples  that  formed  the  subject 
of  analysis  are  butter. 

89.  The  number  of  samples  of  butter  has 
varied  in  the  same  way  as  the  number  of  samples 
of  milk  ? — Yes  ;  but  whereas  the  adulteration  of 
milk  seems  from  the  figures  to  have  declined, 
the  adulteration  of  butter  from  the  figures  does 
not  seem  to  have  declined  materially.  In  the 
first  five  years,  beginning  with  1877,  the  per- 
centage of  so-called  butter  samples  reported 
against  was  13*9 ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  was 
17*9,  in  the  next  five  years  it  was  13*4,  in  1892 
it  was  15-3,  and  in  1893  it  was  13*7. 

90.  Is  it  now  practically  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1877  ? — Practically  the  same  ;  practically 
the  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  effect. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

91.  When  you  used  the  word  "  reported,"  do 
you  mean  reported  under  the  sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  or  under  the  Margarine  Act? — Both ; 
the  cases  are  not  distinguished  in  the  returns 
which  come  to  us. 

Chairman. 

92.  After  the  passing  of  the  Margarine  Act  in 
1887,  was  there  any  difference  ?— Yes,  there  was 
a  sudden  drop  then  in  the  year  1888  from  17  5 
of  the  previous  year,  1887,  to  10*4,  but  the  figures 
have  risen  since,  and  the  subsequent  percentages 
have  been  13,  llj,  154, 15,  and  14. 

93.  Can  you  give  us  the  results  of  the  year 
1893? — In  the  year  1893  there  were  794  samples 
of  so-called  butter  which  were  reported  ag^st ; 
there  were  604  prosecutions,  29  cases  were  dis- 
missed ;  in  six  the  proceedings  were  withdrawn  ; 
in  18  the  vendors  were  required  to  pay 
costs;  and  in  551,  penalties  were  infiicted 
amounting  in  all  to  1,150/.  ]«.  M.  There  was 
one  fine  of  45/.  (that  must  have  been  under  the 
Margarine  Act,  of  course) ;  three  of  20/. ;  three 
between  10/.  and  20/. ;  nine  of  10/. ;  eight 
between  5/.  and  10/. ;  and  56  of  5/.;  the  others 
being  smaller  amounts. 

94.  The  mixture  of  margarine  with  butter 
became  more  general,  did  it  not  ? — That  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  of  late  jrears.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  one  hand,  scientific  knowledge 
has  been  brought  in  to  help  the  adulterator  as 
well  as  to  help  the  analysts  who  detect  the 
adulteration  ;  and  then  the  art  of  introducing  as 
much  water  as  possible  has  been  brought  to  a 
very  high  point. 

95.  So  that  the  two  adulterants  of  butter  now 
are  margarine  on  the  one  hand,  and  water  on  the 
other  hand  ? — Yes.  They  stand  on  a  little 
different  level,  because,  whereas  margarine, 
which  is  a  compound  of  beef  fat  ard  so  on,  is 
entirely  a  foreign  ingredient ;  on  the  other  hand, 
water  is  a  constituent  of  all  butter.  There  is  a 
legitimate  amount  of  water  in  butter.  Even 
^ome  very  good  butters  have  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  them ;  the  butter-milk  is  not  adequately 
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Chairman — continued. 

squeezed  out.  The  very  firm  butter  that  people 
like  to  see  on  their  breakfast  table  is  only  made 
by  taking  care  to  squeeze  out  the  butter-milk ; 
but  besides  that  omission  to  squeeze  out  the 
butter-milk,  there  is  an  intentional  addition  of 
water  to  the  butter. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

96.  Is  there  more  impurity  in  that  respect  in 
butter  than  in  margarine? — That  I  could  not 
say.  I  have  not  heard  the  question  of  the 
addition  of  water  to  margarine  raised  at  all.  I 
have  only  heard  the  question  of  the  addition  of 
water  to  butter. 

Chairman. 

97.  We  have  a  kind  of  parallel  position  with 
regard  to  butter  and  to  muk  in  the  addition  of 
water,  have  we  not  ? — That  is  so. 

98.  We  have  no  standard  as  regards  milk 
which  would  enable  us  to  prosecute  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  inferior  qualities  of  milk,  and  we 
have  no  standard  as  to  die  amount  of  water  that 
may  be  contained  in  butter  to  enable  the  law,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  to  seize  upon  those  specimens 
as  adulterated  ? — That  is  so. 

99.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about 
butter  ? — No  ;  that  is  afl  I  have  to  say  about 
butter. 

100.  Then  passing  to  spirits,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  Committee  upon  that  subject  ? 
— Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one 
samples  of  spirits  were  analysed  in  1893,  of  which 
782,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  were  reported  against 
for  excess  of  water.  The  practice  of  adding 
deleterious  ingredients,  capsicum,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  so  on,  if  it  ever  existed,  seems,  so  far  as  the 
returns  show  upon  which  I  have  to  go,  to  have 
ceased  almost  entirely ;  the  adulteration  detected 
consists  only  of  dilution  and  not  the  addition  of 
substances. 

101.  The  fact  is  that  with  regard  to  spirits 
you  have  a  certain  standard  ? — We  have  a  stand- 
ard fixed  by  the  Act  of  1879. 

1 02.  That  is  a  great  help,  is  it  not,  in  the 
analysis? — That  no  doubt  very  much  indeed 
simplifies  the  work  of  the  analyst  But  the 
standard  was  fixed  then  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  means 
previously  of  deciding  what  was  spirits  and  what 
was  spirits  and  water.  Nobody,  for  instance, 
could  drink  gin  as  it  comes  from  the  still,  for  its 
strength  is  then  about  50  per  cent,  above  proof. 
All  gin  has  therefore  to  be  watered  to  make  it 
consumable.  But  till  that  statutory  standard 
was  fixed,  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  analysts  as  to  what  amount  of 
dilution  constituted  adulteration.  But  as  those 
figures  I  have  given  show,  the  establishment  of 
a  standard  has  not  had  the  anticipated  result  of 
suppressing  adulteration,  or  at  all  events  of 
getting  rid  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  samples 
which  are  reported  as  adulterated.  Although 
there  is  a  standard  for  this  article,  it  is  among 
those  as  to  which  the  proportion  of  adulteration, 
according  to  these  returns,  is  the  greatest. 

103.  oo  that  the  standard  existing  in  the  case 
of  spirits  is  not  effective? — It  is  not  effective 
in  preventing  the  sale  of  spirits  watered  below 
the  standard. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

104.  I  suppose  a  man  may  sell  spirits 
adulterated  with  any  amount  of  water  provided 
it  is  so  stated  on  the  bottle  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
state  of  the  law ;  it  is  always  a  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  notice.  There  was  the  case  of 
Sandys  v.  Small,  in  which  the  High  Court 
decided  that  if  they  put  **  all  spirits  sold  in  this 
establishment  are  diluted,"  as  they  do  put  in  a 
great  many  drinking  bars  now,  and  if  they  bring 
that  sufficiently  to  the  notice  of  their  customers, 
they  are  enabled  to  sell  spirits  below  the  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Act. 

105.  That  is  25  per  cent  under  proof? — It  is 
25  per  cent,  for  brandy,  whisky,  ana  rum,  and  35 
per  cent,  for  gin. 

Chairman. 

106.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
spirits  ? — No. 

107.  Then  what  have  you  to  sav  about  coffee  ? 
— With  regard  to  coffee,  there  has  been  some 
diminution  in  the  percentage  of  the  samples 
reported  against,  which  was  about  18  per  cent  in 
the  10  years  from  1877  to  1886,  and  has  since 
been  about  15  per  cent     In  many  instances  the 

J>roportion  of  chicory  has  been  enormously  large, 
requently  rising  as  high  as  70  or  even  80  per 
cent.  For  example,  there  is  one  case  I  have  a 
note  of  here,  where  the  vendor  of  a  preparation 
advertised  as  "  fine  French  coffee,  a  blend  ot 
finest  East  India  and  other  coffees  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  new  French  process,  whereby  the 
aroma  and  properties  of  the  coffee  are  fully 
developed,"  was  prosecuted  and  fined  because  it 
was  found  that  the  French  developing  process 
consisted  solely  in  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of 
chicory  with  10  per  cent  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

108.  Was  that  the  Pontypridd  case?— No; 
that  was  earlier  than  the  Pontypridd  case.  Some  of 
such  preparations  are  sold  with  labels,  in  which 
the  v'ord  •'  coffee  "  is  printed  very  prominently, 
while  the  word  "  chicory  "  is  scarcely  le^ble. 
The  price  is  generally  very  low ;  but  as  chicory 
is  only  worth  something  like  3rf.  per  lb., 
it  is  very  profitable  to  sell  it  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  its  own  bulk  of  coffee  at  the  price  of 
\0d,  or  Ij.  a  lb. 

Chairman. 

109.  Then  in  some  cases  they  are  very  ingenious, 
are  they  not,  in  making  berric'*  to  resemble 
coffee  berries  ? — In  one  case  the  coffee  was 
ground  before  the  eyes  of  the  inspector,  and  I 
suppose  they  thought  then  he  would  possibly  not 
send  it  to  the  analyst  after  all.  But  he  did  send 
it,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  very  largely 
adulterated  with  chicory.  There  used  to  be  an 
old  pract'ce,  which  we  thought  had  died  out  till 
we  came  across  this  ca<e,  of  corapres-^^ing  chicory 
into  the  shape  of  coffee  berries.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  case  they  put  in  chicory  which  was 
perhaps  coloured  in  some  way  and  made  to 
miitate  coffee  berries. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

110.  That  is  an  isolated  case,  is  it  not? — Yes. 
I  only  mention  it  as  being  a  curious  case,  not  as 
anything  substantial. 
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Chairman. 

111.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  about  coffee  ? — No, 

112.  The  chief  adulteration,  I  understand,  is 
that  of  chicory  ? — Yes. 

113.  Then  as  to  lard,  that  is  adulterated 
occasionally  with  cotton  seed  oil,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
and  lately  a  practice  has  arisen  of  adding  beef  fat 
stearine,  which,  I  believe,  stiffens  the  inferior 
sorts  of  pork  fat  and  enables  the  makers  to  use 
certain  inferior  kinds  which  they  would  not  be 
able  to  use  unless  they  added  siearine. 

114.  Water  is  added  to  lard,  is  it  not  ? — Yes, 
that  has  been  occasionally  a  ground  of  con- 
demnation. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

115.  The  stearine  would  not  be  injurious  to 
health,  woidd  it  ? — I  belicTe  not 

Chairman* 

116.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  samples 
of  lard  that  have  been  analysed  last  year  ? — 
Sixteen  hundred  samples  were  examined  last 
year,  and  about  8  per  cent,  were  condemned. 

117.  What  have  you  to  say  about  pepper ;  is 

that  much  adulterated  now  ? — That  seems  to  be 

no  longer  adulterated  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  proportion  of  samples 

reported  against  was  only  about  two  per  cent 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

118.  That  has  probably  arisen,  has  it  not, 
from  the  large  number  of  prosecutions  two  or 
three  years  ago  ? — It  became  a  common  practice 
to  grind  up  pepper  husks  with  the  pepper,  and 
that  form  of  aaulteration  was  a  good  deal  used, 
and  since  then  it  has  dropped ;  there  is  very  little 
now  as  far  as  the  reports  show. 

Chairman. 

119.  You  attribute  the  non-adulteration  of 
pepper  now  to  the  fact  that  active  steps  were 
taken  under  the  Acts  against  persons  who  did 
adulterate  ? — I  think  that  may  be  so. 

120.  Then  with  regard  to  vinegar,  vinegar  has 
been  adulterated  lately,  has  it  not? — Till  the 
last  few  years  there  were  very  few  instances  of 
vinegar  being  taken  for  analysis,  but  last  year 
the  number  of  samples  analysed  suddenly  rose  to 
1,015,  as  compared  with  only  186  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  those  1,015  nearly  16  percent,  were 
reported  against,  mostly  on  account  of  their 
having  been  produced  from  substances  other 
than  malt,  and,  as  the  Board  remarked  in  their 
report  of  last  year,  some  of  the  cases  seem 
rather  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  making 
of  vinegar  in  any  of  the  ways  common  in  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  vinegar  plant,  from 
sugar  and  water,  and  so  on,  must  be  held  to  be 
prohibited.  It  is  a  question  whether  vinegar 
must  be  always  malt  vinegar,  or  whether 
malt  vinegar  is  always  asked  for  by  the  inspector, 
and  that  I  am  unable  to  say,  because  m  the 
papers  that  have  come  to  the  Board  there  is  no 
special  distinction  made  between  malt  vinegar 
and  vinegar. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

121.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
there  has  been  a  raid  on  the  vinegar  merchants  ? 
— The  figures  mounted  up  from  186  to  over  1,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

122.  I  presume  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  ? 
— Yes.  I  believe  there  were  a  good  many 
publications  in  the  papers  about  vinegar,  and 
the  inspectors  were  active. 

Chairman. 

123.  Passing  on  to  bread  and  flour,  I  believe 
you  have  verv  little  to  say  as  to  adulteration 
there?— In  the  last  two  years,  out  of  1,000 
samples  analysed  only  five  have  have  been 
reported  against  I  tielieve  sometimes  a  little 
alum  is  put  to  whiten  seconds  fiour,  but  the 
practice  is  almost  obsolete. 

124.  As  regards  mustard,  the  proportion  of 
adulteration  is  not  very  high,  is  it,  and  not  very 
serious  in  character  ? — Such  adulteration  as 
there  has  been  almost  invariably  connists  in  the 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  flour,  and 

?erhaps  a  little  turmeric  for  colouring  purposes, 
'he  Board  in  one  of  their  reports  remark,  ^'  Such  a 
mixture  has  been  sold  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  mustard ;  and  the  wheat  flour  is  added, 
not  for  adulteration,  but  because  pure  mustard 
is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  bitter,  and  moreover  is 
liable  to  ferment  and  decompose  if  heated.'* 
That  was  the  report  of  the  Board  according  to 
the  information  tney  had,  and  they  added  that : 
^^Most  people  buying  mustard  for  the  table 
would  prefer  the  usual  preparation,  and  as  the 
question  is  one  rather  of  nomenclature  than  of 
nraud,  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
occasional  refusal  of  magistrates  to  impose  a 
penalty  when  proceedings   are  taken  in  such 


cases. 


125.  Then  passing  on  to  beer,  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  pure  beer  lately.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  about  your  experience  in  that 
matter? — The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is,  that 
although  we  are  constantly  hearing  about 
drugged  beer  and  stupefying  chemicals  which 
have  such  a  great  effect  in  promoting  drunken- 
ness, and  so,  on,  yet,  so  far  as  the  official  returns 
(as  to  which  alone  I  am  speaking)  show,  the 
only  adulterant  that  is  reported  is  salt :  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  adulterant  is  always  an  excess 
of  salt  and  scarcely  anything  else.  But  then,  of 
course,  it  must  be  observed,  as  was  also  said  in 
one  of  the  Board's  reports,  that  as  beer  under 
the  existing  law  may  consist  of  any  substitutes 
for  malt  brewed  with  any  substitute  for  hops,  it 
is  difficult  for  an  analyst  to  condemn  a  sample, 
except  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  some  in- 
gredient like  salt,  which  is  clearly  neither  a 
substitute  for  the  one  nor  the  other. 

126.  You  mentioned  confectionery,  under 
which  you  included  jam  ;  have  you  anything  to 
say  on  that  subject  ? — It  is  now  aunost  in- 
variably reported  as  pure ;  and  I  think  that  in 
that  particular  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druffs 
Acts  have  been  very  beneficial,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  until  attention  was  directed  to  this 
matter  a  lot  of  poisonous  pigments  were  intro^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

duc€d  in  confectionerj,  which  did  a  good  deal 
of  harm  to  children  and  so  on.  Now,  the 
makers  take  infinite  care,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  never  hear  now  of  any  of  those  pigments 
being  used. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

127.  I  presume  the  materials  are  now  so  cheap, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  adulteration  ? — I 
daresay  that  may  account  for  it  in  part. 

Chairman. 

128.  Now,  as  to  tea,  tea  has  been  adulterated 
in  the  past,  but  has  not  been  much  adulteiated 
recently,  I  believe  ? — That  is  so.  Out  of  nearly 
1,600  samples  examined  during  the  last  four 
years,  not  one  has  been  reported  against. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye, 

129.  I  believe  there  used  to  be  a  great  many 
cases  of  adulteration,  used  there  not,  before  tea 
was  allowed  to  be  examined  in  bond  ? — I  was 
about  to  mention  that. 

130.  Since  then,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
case  of  adulteration  at  all  ? — I  would  not  say 
absolutely  no  case,  but  there  have  been  very  few. 
I  was  about  to  say  the  improvement  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  tea  is  subjected  to  a 
special  provision  which  enables  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  to  examine  it  in  bond,  and  to  refuse 
to  allow  its  importation. 

Mr.  Kearlev. 

131.  They  have  power  to  confiscate  it,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes ;  and  in  a  few  cases  in  each 
year  some  packages  are  actually  confiscated,  and 
some  are  allowed  to  be  sent  back  for  exportation. 
The  adulteration  of  tea  used  to  be  enormously 
prevalent  a  centurv  or  so  ago  when  the  prices 
were  enormously  high,  and  there  is  an  old  Act 
(17th  George  IIL,  Chap.  29)  which  recites  that 
"great  quantities  of  sloe  leaves,  and  leaves  of 
asn,  elder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  *'  are 
manufactured  and  sold  in  imitation  of  tea,  and 
then  the  preamble  of  the  Act  goes  on  to  say 
''such  evil  practices  are  increased  to  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of 
great  quantities  of  timber,  woods  and  under- 
woods, the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 
the  ruin  of  the  fair  trader,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness.*'  That  picture  of  the 
destruction  of  the  woods  of  England  to  make 
adulterated  tea  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  day  tea  is  not  adulterated, 
and  wherever  you  buy  the  tea  it  is  absolutely 
pure. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

132.  The  change  you  have  referred  to  was 
practically  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  of  1874,  was  it  not? — Yes;  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  1875. 

133.  Is  the  improvement  simply  and  solely 
traceable  to  the  principle  of  inspection  at  the 
port  of  entry? — I  would  not  quite  say  solely. 

134.  Very  largely  traceable  to  that  ? — Yes. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  must  have  had 
an  ei^ormous  amount  to  do  with  it,  the  price  of 
tea  being  so  very  low  now  ;  just  as  in  the  case 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

of  sugar,  sugar  undergoes  no  such  examination 
at  the  port  of  entry,'  but  sugar  is  not  adulterated 
any  longer ;  it  is  not  worth  adulterating. 

Chairman. 

135.  With  regard  to  drugs,  can  you  tell  ub 
the  proportion  of  drugs  reported  against ;  does  it 
continue  to  be  large  ? — It  does  continue  to  be 
large.  It  is  now  about  13  per  cent. ;  but  in  their 
Report  for  1892  the  Local  Government  Board  re- 
marked that  as  only  about  one-third  of  the  samples 
reported  against  were  the  subject  of  prosecutions, 
and  in  only  one-sixth  were  fines  imposed,  it  was 
possible  that  the  substantial  adulteration  of  drags 
might  be  more  rare  than  the  percentage  would 
seem  to  indicate.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
cases  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  which  I  think  used  to  be  a  very  common 
subject  of  prosecution.  The  special  point  in 
which  that  failed  to  satisfy  the  analyst  was  very 
often  there  not  being  the  proper  amount  of 
spirit  in  it.  That  happened  very  often  from  no 
fault  of  anybody,  but  from  carelessness ;  the 
spirit  had  evaporated.  There  have  been  cases  of 
that  kind  which  I  think  may  partly  account  for 
the  rather  striking  fact  that  in  only  one-sixth  of 
the  cases  reported  against  in  a  particular  year 
were  fines  imposed.  Therefore  the  adulteration 
of  drugs  is  probably  not  nearly  so  common  as  it 
may  have  been  in  times  past. 

136.  I  think  you  have  from  time  to  time 
received  at  the  Local  Government  Board  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  state  of  things  vou  have  been 
describing  to  us  might  be  remedied  ? — That  if 
so.  I  have  here  a  note  of  some  of  the  suggestions. 
Altogether  the  suggestions  for  alteration  have  been 
of  an  enormous  number,  but  I  have  taken  a  few 
of  them  which  seem  to  be  of  importance, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  state  what  the  suggestions 
are,  without  of  course  expressing  any  opinion 
(which  I  am  not  authorised  to  express)  upon  them. 

137.  Would  you  just  give  us,  as  far  as  you 
can,  a  brief  statement  of  the  suggestions  that 
seem  to  you  most  worthy  of  attention  ? — One  is 
that  the  wholesale  vendor  should  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  Acts.  Practically  it  is  very 
diflficult  to  get  at  the  wholesale  vendor.  One  of 
the  suggestions  was  that  there  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Acts  some  such  provision  as 
there  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  by  which  the  retail  vendor  should  be 
empowered  to  join  with  him  by  simple  statutory 
notice  the  wholesale  dealer  as  a  co-defendant. 
Various  London  vestries  have  made  that  sugges- 
tion. It  has  been  also  suggested  that  Section  25 
of  the  Act  of  1875  should  be  amended  by 
incorporating  with  it  a  provision  like  Section 
47,  Sub-section  3  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act  1891.  That  provision  in  the  Act  of  1891 
relates  to  the  seizure  of  unsound  meat ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  that  a  similar  section 
should  be  applied  to  all  foods  or  drugs  as  to 
which  prosecutions  are  instituted. 

138.  Will  you  read  to  us  the  Sub-section  of 
the  Act  of  1891  to  whichyou  refer  ? — That  Sub- 
section is  as  follows  :  "  Where  it  is  shown  that 
any  article  liable  to  be  seized  under  this  section 
and  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  was 
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Chairman — continued. 

{mrchased  by  him  from  another  person  for  the 
bod  of  man,  and  when  so  purchased  was  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  con- 
demned, under  this  section  the  person  who  so  sold 
the  same  shall  be  liable  to  the  fine  and  imprison- 
ment above  mentioned  unless  he  proves  that  at 
the  time  he  sold  the  said  article  he  did  not  know 
and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  such 
condition." 

139.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made  to  you 
with  reference  to  invoices  being  regarded  as 
warranties? — Various  suggestions  of  that  kind 
have  been  made,  some  that  all  invoices  should  be 
regarded  as  warranties,  as  they  are  under  the 
Margarine  Act.  Then  there  is  a  suggestion  from 
the  other  point  of  view,  that  no  warranty  should 
protect  the  vendor,  and  that  the  Margarine  Act 
should  be  strengthened,  especially  Section  7.  It 
is  said  in  this  respect  that  the  invoices  from  the 
foreign  shipper,  who  cannot  be  reached,  may 
protect  the  vendor. 

140.  As  regards  fines,  have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  as  to  fines? — Yes ;  there  have  been 
complaints  from  two  or  three  sanitary  authorities 
that  they  have  instituted  proceedings,  and  that 
the  fines  do  not  go  to  them,  but  that  they  go  to 
the  county  fund* 

141.  And  I  suppose  it  is  thought  if  the  fines 
went  direct  to  the  prosecuting  authority  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  do  a  little  more  work  ? 
—Yes;  they  consider  it  rather  hard  that  they 
should  have  the  trouble  and  cost  of  taking  the 
proceedings,  and  yet,  when  the  fine  comes,  it 
goes  to  someone  else  who  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  or  at  any  rate  has  only  had  the  charge 
of  appointing  the  analyst. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

142.  Do  T  understand  that  the  fines  do  not  go 
to  the  local  authorities  now  ? — No,  to  the  county 
fund. 

Mr.  Colman, 

143.  Is  that  so  in  London  ? — In  London  there 
is  a  special  provision  as  to  fines.  In  London 
they  go  to  the  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poijce  District. 

Chairman, 

144.  Of  course  you  have  a  large  number  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  standard  for  milk,  have  you 
not  ? — ^A  very  large  number.  I  have  already 
stated  the  difficulties  which  have  presented 
themselves. 

145.  Is  there  anything  about  the  labelling  of 
milk  ? — Yes  ;  one  suggestion  is  that  vendors  of 
milk  should  be  compelled  to  label  chums  or 
other  vessels  containing  skimmed  milk  or  iiiilk 
mixed  with  water,  and  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  responsible  persons  should  be 
painted  on  all  vehicles  from  which  milk  is  sold, 
and  they  shall  be  liable  for  the  sale. 

J  46.  That  would  give  the  poorer  class  of  the 
public  a  better  opportunity  of  obtaining  redress, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  suppose  the  poor 
would  prosecute  really,  it  would  be  the  inspectors 
really  who  would  prosecute,  but  now  they  have 
a  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  man  to  go 
against. 

147.  Then  that  arises  from  the  fact,  does  it 
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Chairman — continued. 

not,  that  they  give  false  names  and  addresses  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  that  they  ^houM 
be  registered. 

Mr.  Frye. 

148.  Isthat  with  regard  to  the  retail  milk  trade? 
— Yes,  the  man  who  hawks^milk  about  in  a  cart. 

Chairman. 

149.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  while  you  want 
to  give  the  local  authorities  these  extra  advan- 
tages, there  have  been  suggestions  made,  and 
very  properly  made,  that  the  vendors  should  also 
be  protected  by  having  a  claim  to  an  analvsis  of 
a  sample  taken  at  the  same  time  ?— Yes ;  there  is 
what  has  seemed  to  some  of  these  complainants  a 
hardship  in  this,  that  one  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1879  is  enabling  inspectors 
to  take  samples  at  railway  stations;  but  it  was 
decided  by  the  High  Court  that  the  various 
formalities  which  are  imposed  on  a  purchaser 
under  the  principal  Act,  that  is,  of  dividing  a 
sample  and  reserving  a  sample  for  analysis,  and 
so  on,  did  not  appl^,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
apply  to  the  takme  of  samples  at  railway 
stations ;  and  there  have  been  complaints  that 
this  may  be  rather  unfair  because,  supposing  the 
analyst  makes  a  mistake,  the  vendor  has  no 
second  sample  to  go  to ;  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  getting  a  separate  analysis  on  his  own  behalf, 
und  they  urged  that  the  Inspector  should  be 
compelled  to  divide  the  sample  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  seller  where  he  may  obtain  a  por- 
tion for  independent  analysis. 

150.  Some  people  have  thought,  have  they 
not,  that  milk  and  cream,  or  condensed  milk 
from  which  cream  has  been  reonoved,  should  be 
separated  and  labelled?  —  Some  urge  that 
separated  milk  should  be  labelled,  or  the  cans 
should  be  labelled,  while  others  advocate  that 
condensed  milk  produced  from  skimmed  milk 
should  also  be  separately  labelled,  and  that  the 
label  should  contain  the  words  ^^  separated  '* 
or  '^  skimmed  "  in  as  bold  characters  as  the  rest 
of  the  label. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

151.  But  that  is  the  law  now,  is  it  not,  that  is 
done  as  regards  skimmed  condensed  milk,  is  it 
not  ? — I  thmk  in  some  cases  the  complaints  that 
are  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  are, 
that  it  is  practically  not  done. 

152.  There  are  frequent  prosecutions  where  it 
is  not  done,  but  it  is  the  law  under  the  Act,  is 
it  not?  There  are  clauses  in  the  Act  at  the 
present  moment  to  compel  that  being  done,  are 
there  not,  as  far  as  regards  condensed  milk? — 
There  is  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  1875. 

Chairman. 

153.  I  think  the  suggestion  has  also  been 
made  that  there  should  be  a  standard  for  the 
water  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

154.  Then  there  is  another  suggestion  I  have 
heard  of,  that  margarine  should  be  specially 
coloured  green  or  red  or  some  pther  colour,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  being  confused  with  butter, 
what  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — Yes,  and  also  that 
it  should  be  sold  in  specially  shaped  blocks, 
that  is  another  suggestion.     Then   there  is  a 
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CTlathnan— continued. 

suggestion  that  coffee  mixture  should  specify  the 
exact  proportion  of  coffee  and  chicory  which  is 
provided  for  in  one  of  the  Bills  before  the  House 
this  year. 

155.  Chicorine  was  suggested,  I  suppose,  was 
it  not  ? — Yes,  on  the  analogy  of  margarine,  that 
if  butter  mixed  with  certain  matters  be  called 
"  margarine,*'  why  should  not  coffee  mixed  with 
chicory  be  called  "  chicorine  "  ? 

156.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  other  acids  for 
preservatiyes  ? — les,  there  has  been  that  sug- 
gestion. I  may  say  that  the  Board,  on  the 
subject  of  the  general  use  of  those  preserva- 
tives, remarked  in  one  of  their  reports  that  it 
was  not  always  clear  in  what  cases  the  addition 
might  come  within  the  proviso  of  Section  6  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  with  regard  to  "  any  matter  or 
ingredient  not  injurious  to  health  "  which  '^  has 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug,  because  the  same 
is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation 
thereof  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state  fit 
for  carriage  or  consumption." 

157.  Are  these  suggestions  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  uiat  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
and  other  things  are  prejudicial  to  health.  Have 
they  given  any  opinion  upon  the  suggestion  ? — 
They  have  stated  they  have  no  evidence,  1  think, 
as  to  actual  injury  to  health  having  been  caused 
by  such  mixtures.  Of  course,  it  is  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  these  preservatives  that  are  used, 
and  they  remark  that  no  doubt  to  prohibit  them 
altogether,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  necessary, 
would  involve  probablj  the  waste  of  a  good  deal 
of  good  food  which  is  now  preserved  by  their 
means.     They  went  no  further  than  that. 

158.  Then  the  taking  of  samples  in  transitu^ 
as  in  the  case  of  milk,  has  been  suggested  with 
regard  to  other  goods,  has  it  not  ? — It  has  been 
suggested  that  that  should  be  made  universally 
applicable. 

159.  Has  it  not  also  been  suggested  that 
wholesale  dealers  or  manufacturers  should  be 
visited,  and  samples  taken? — That  has  been 
suggested,  and  also  that  the  limits  of  salt  per- 
missible in  beer  should  be  stated,  and  that  the 
other  ingredients  should  be  specified. 

160.  Then  the  payment  for  the  samples  of 
butters  especially  has  also  been  insisted  upon, 
has  it  not  f — When  we  were  on  the  special  sub- 
ject of  butter,  I  mentioned  that.  Tnere  seems 
a  doubt  whether  an  inspector  can  actually  go 
into  a  shop  and  take  butter  without  paying  tor 
it.  If  that  is  the  construction  of  the  Margarine 
Act,  that  is  a  point  where  it  differs  in  an  import- 
ant particular  from  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act;  and  I  do  not  myself  understand,  nor  has 
the  Local  Government  Board  received  any 
information  as  to  the  difference.  If  that  is  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  I  imagine  it  was  per 
incuriamy  for  it  could  scarcely  be  intended  that 
a  man  should  not  pay  under  the  Margarine  Act, 
whereas  he  has  to  pay  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

161.  But  he  has  to  pay  under  the  Margarine 
Act,  has  he  not? — That  is  an  open  point,  I 
think.  I  only  mention  that  as  a  thing  worth 
noting,  because  there  is  a  difference ;  it  is,  I 


Chairman, 

think,  an  accidental  difference,  and  one  which  is 
worth  setting  right. 

162.  As  I  understand  it  now,  complaint  has 
arisen  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of 
articles  after  analysis  to  Somerset  House,  many 
people  contending  that  that  should  not  be  left  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates,  but  should  be  open 
to  either  party  ? — That  is  so ;  there  have  been 
complaints  to  that  effect.  I  think  it  is  rather  rare 
(as  far  as  the  cases  have  come  before  me)  for  the 
magistrates  to  refuse,  but  there  have  been  some 
who  have  refused,  and  the  representation  made 
to  the  Board  has  been  that  either  party  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  require  the  reference  to  SomersetHouse. 

Mr.  Colmttn. 

1 63.  May  I  ask  whether  we  understand  that  that 
has  the  support  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
— The  Board  express  no  opinion  upon  it.  I  am 
only  authorised  to  state  facts  at  present. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

164.  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  many  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  amendments  to  these  Acts, 
have  vou  not  ? — Yes,  a  great  many  ;  I  have  given 
just  the  principal  of  them. 

165.  Do  you  find  it  is  a  general  feeling  in  the 
country  that  something  ought  to  be  done  ? — 1 
think  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  whole 
q^uestion  of  the  Acts  is  a  very  large  one,  and  that 
since  1875  there  have  naturally  cropped  up  a 
number  of  difficulties.  The  mere  fact  that  so 
large  a  number  of  legal  decisions  have  been 
given,  as  I  have  mentioned  (between  60  and 
70),  shows  that,  and  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  question  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 

166.  Prior  to  1875,  there  was  comparatively 
little  separated  milk,  was  there  not  ? — I  suppose 
that  was  so. 

167.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  who  are  the 
inspectors  who  generally  buy  samples  to  be 
analysed  ? — The  oflScers  of  the  local  authorities 
generally,  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  I  think,  or 
the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
sometimes  the  police. 

168.  But  no  private  individuals  send  samples 
to  your  ofiBcials,  do  they  ? — None  come  to  us  at 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  they  are  sent  to 
the  public  analyst  of  each  district. 

169.  Do  they  come  to  you  afterwards.  The 
samples  which  are  sent  privately  are  those  which 
you  see,  are  they  not,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
sent  by  the  officials  ? — Each  analyst  has  to  report 
to  the  authority  appointing  him,  every  quarter,  all 
the  analyses  he hasmade,  whether  uiadeforprivate 
individuals  or  for  the  local  authorities,  and  those 
are  all  included  in  these  Returns  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  Committee. 

170.  Can  you  speak  of  the  amount  of  mar- 
garine which  is  made  in  this  country,  and  which 
is  imported  from  abroad  ? — No,  I  have  no  par- 
ticulars as  to  that ;  I  believe  very  little  margarine 
is  made  in  this  country.  I  think  the  manufac- 
tories have  to  be  registered,  and  there  are  very 
few  registered,  I  believe. 

171.  Could  the  statistics  be  furnished  to  this 
Committee  ;  can  the  Board  of  Trade  furnish  those 
Returns  officially  to  the  Committee  of  the 
amoimt  of  margarine  imported  from  abroad  ? — 

1^. 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 
No,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  not  sot  that. 
Perhaps  the  Custom  House  Department  have  it ; 
I  have  DO'doubt  they  have  in  their  annual  state- 
ment the  amount  imported  from  abroad,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  exist  anywhere  any  particulars, 
nor  do  I  see  how  they  are  obtainable,  of  what  is 
made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Channinff. 

172.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  21 
manufacturers  of  mara:arine  in  the  XJnited  King- 
dom were  registered  up  to  1892  ? — That  I  do 
not  know,  timt  has  not  come  before  me. 

173.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  both  in  the 
importation  of  margarine,  and  probably  also  in 
its  manufacture  in  this  country  ? — That  is  so,  no 
doubt, 

174.  Does  the  evidence  before  you  lead  you 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
fraudulent  sale  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer 
and  purchaser  of  butter  adulterated  with  marga- 
rine?—lean  speak  of  course  only  from  these 
retoms.  which  are  sent    to  us   from   the  local 
authorities,   and  from    them,    as    I    have   said, 
there    has    not    been    an    increase     in     the 
proportion.     So  far  as  these  returns  show,  it  has 
been  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  the  first  five  years 
I  have  quoted.     Taking  those  series  of  five  years 
which  I  have  brought  before  the  Committee,  the 
percentage  was  about  14  in  the  first  five  years  ; 
It  was  18  in  the  second  five  years,  and  it  was  13 
in  the  third  five  years,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  it  has  been  15  and  14.     So  that  so  far  as 
these  figures  go,  one  can  only  say  it  went  up  a 
bit  after  the  first  five  years  and  has  gone  down 
a  bit  after  the  next  five  years. 

175.  Still,  there  have  been  very  frequent  com- 
plaints from  agriculturists  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  these  frauds,  have  there  not?— No  doubt. 

176.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  27  county  authori- 
ties since  the  Margarine  Act  have  not  instituted 
a  single  prosecution  under  that  Act? — That  I 
could  not  say.  The  returns  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  do  not  discriminate  between 
prosecutions  under  the  Margarine  Act  and 
prosecutions  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  They  are  all  put  together  in  the  Reports, 
therefore   I   cannot  say,    but  I   think  it  very 

likelv* 

177.  Have  you  before  you,  if  so  perhaps  you 
will  put  it  into  your  evidence,  the  extract  from  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
upon  this  question.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  recent  Reports  dwell- 
ing upon  the  great  want  of  action  of  local 
authonties  in  dealing  with  cases  under  these 
A.cts  ?— A  great  manv,  and  I  have  mentioned  in 
my   evidence-in-chief  certain  very  conspicuous 

cases. 

178.  Have  you  given  any  evidence  as  to  the 
opinion  expressed  m  the  Reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  the  utter  madequa^y 
of  fines  to  check  these  abuses  ?— Yes,  I  have 
stated  that,  and  I  quoted  several  instances  in 
which  they  have  said  so ;  in  point  of  fact  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  had  numerous 
complaints. 

179.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  the  20th,  21st,  and 
0,174. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

22nd  Annual  Report?,  the  Local  Government 
Board  express  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  system  of  fines  in  use  ? — I  take  it 
from  you  that  those  were  the  reports.  I  should 
think  I  could  find  a  dozen  instances  in  which  the 
Board  have  expressed  their  sense  in  the  matter ; 
but  the  diflSculty  is  to  get  the  magistrates  and 
legal  courte  to  impose  fines,  even  in  flagrant 
cases  sometimes. 

180.  As  to  milk  and  butter,  in  the  case  of  the 
use  of  separated  milk,  the  value  of  milk  for 
children's  food  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of 
fat,  is  it  not  ? — No  doubt. 

181.  And  the  standard  of  fat  in  pure  niilk 
adopted  in  England  by  the  Society  of  Chemists 
is  2*50,  is  it  not  ? — I  should  prefer  not  answering 
questions  as  to  the  standard  ;  that  is  rather  more 
a  matter  for  the  technical  witnesses. 

182.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
separated  milk  contains  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  fat  contained  in 
pure  milk  ? — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  received  numbers  of  communications 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  separated 
milk  is  of  very  small  nutritive  value  at 
all,  and  whether  it  is  separated  milk  in  its  actual 
form  or  separated  milk  in  its  condensed  form, 
it  will  not  do  much  good  to  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  consumes  it. 

183.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  a  milk  standard  and  the 
testing  of  the  purity  of  milk  ? — Na 

184.  Are  you  aware  that  the  milk  standards 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  in  Paris  are 
more  favourable  to  the  consumer  than  those 
suggested  in  England  ? — I  am  unable  to  answer 
that  question.  There  is,  however,  another  point 
which  I  meant  to  deal  with  in  my  evidence-in- 
chief,  but  I  forgot  it.  It  seemed  to  me,  both 
as  to  Paris  and  Berlin,  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
if  I  might  suggest,  for  the  Committee  to 
ascertain  how  the  two  particular  difficulties,  which 
are  the  cnicial  difficulties  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act,  as  to  milk  and  butter,  have  been  dealt 
with.  I  believe  in  Berlin  and  Paris  the  system  is 
entirely  different  to  ours,  but  as  to  those  two  points, 
the  standards  for  milk  and  butter  must  have  been 
dealt  with,  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  advantage 
for  the  Committee  somehow  to  profit  by  their 
experience. 

185.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  any  of  their  reports 
have  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  extension  of 
inspectors,  and  having  inspectors  under  a 
central  authority  ?— I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

186.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  inspectors  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  they  were  subject  to  no  examination 
whatsoever,  but  that  they  simply  made  a  state- 
ment of  their  qualifications,  which  was  put  before 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  were  not 
subject  to  any  examination  at  all  I — No  ;  I  did 
not  mean  to  express  myself  in  that  way.  You 
are  speaking  of  the  public  analyst,  I  suppose. 

187.  No ;  I  think  you  talked  about  inspectors 
under  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— What  I 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

said  was  that  all  appointments  of  analysts,  speak- 
ing of  pablic  analysts  or  inspectors,  as  far  as  the 
Side  ot  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  concerned,  are 
those  of  the  local  authorities,  not  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  passage  of  my  evi- 
dence  which  I  think  you  are  referring  to  is  one 
in  which  I  was  speaking  about  the  appointment 
and  qualifications  of  public  analysts ;  and  as  to 
that  I  said  that  each  authority  appoints  its  own 
analyst,  but  before  the  appointment  is  valid  it 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  before 
the  Board  approve  the  appointment  they  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  analyst  possesses  certain 
qualifications,  not  by  examinations,  but  by 
testimonials. 

188.  That  is  practically  my  point.  What  I 
want  to  elicit  from  you  is  this :  that  let  the 
analyst  or  inspector  be  whom  he  may,  is  that 
gentleman  a  qualified  man  ?— Certainly,  the 
analyst  is ;  the  inspectors  are  quite  a  different 
body. 

189.  You  said  something  about  the  standard  of 
water  in  butter ;  have  you  any  absolute  idea  as  to 
what  percentage  of  water  ought  to  be  in  butter  ? 
— No,  I  should  hesitate  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  that.  Of  course  we  have  had  various 
statements  made  to  us. 


Mr.  Coition. 

190.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  quality  in  milk  in  hot  summers  is 
due  to  water  being  added  to  the  milk,  or  cows 
drinking  more  water? — From  such  representa- 
tions as  the  Local  Government  Board  have  had, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then  milk  is  dearer, 
and  there  is  more  temptation  to  add  water  and 
eke  it  out ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  which  I  should  hesitate  to  express  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Colman. 

191.  On  the  question  ot  margarine,  do  you 
find  an^  difference  in  that  a»  to  the  mixture  of 
water  m  wet  or  dry  weather;  is  that  pretty 
uniform  ? — I  do  not  think  we  can  trace  that  very 
much ;  the  figures  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
allow  me  to  answer  that  question  in  the  negative 
or  in  the  affirmative. 

192.  I  think  you  have  said  that  very,  few 
samples  are  acquired  except  by  inspection,  and 
that,  practically,  private  persons  do  not  buy 
them  ? — Very  few ;  I  can  give  you  the  figures. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1892,  which  is  the  last 
I  have  at  hand,  out  of  32,447  samples  analysed 
during  the  year,  all  but  215  were  obtained  by 
officers  of  local  authorities,  and  the  remark  in 
the  Report  as  to  that  is  :  ^^  As  is  habitually  the 
case,  a  much  larger  proportion,  38  per  cent.,  of 
the  private  than  of  the  official  samples  was  found 
to  be  adulterated,  since,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
inspectors,  unless  they  take  especial  pains  to 
conceal  the  object  of  their  purchase,  often  have 
superior  articles  supplied  to  them,  a  private 
individual  is  unlikely  to  take  the  trouble  to  pro- 
cure an  analysis  unless  he  is  pretty  sure  he  is 
being  cheated." 


Mr.  Co/man— continued. 

193.  And  38  per  cent,  of  those  cases  have  been 
prosecuted  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  have 
they  ? — Thirty-eight  per  cent,  was  the  amount 
of  adulterated  samples  in  the  private  cases, 
whereas  in  the  other  cases  the  proportion  was 
12*4.  In  the  inspectors'  cases  the  amount  of 
adulterated  samples  according  to  the  returns  was 
12*4,  and  in  the  private  cases  it  was  38. 

194.  Now,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  analyst, 
can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  you 
require,  and  to  whom  the  certificates  are  obtained 
from  as  to  the  qualification  ? — No,  no  speoial 
requirement  has  been  laid  down,  but  I  may  say 
that  although  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druffs  Act 
does  not  prescribe  any  special  qualification  for  the 
analyst,  yet  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
acted  as  if  the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  1872 
was  still  in  force,  which  provides  specifically 
^Hhat  public  analysts  shall  be  possessed  of 
chemical,  medical,  and  microscopical  knowledge ;  '* 
and  the  Board  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
following  is  the  evidence  which  local  authorities 
may  properly  require  as  to  the  candidate  for  the 
office  referred  to  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications: (1)  Medical  Knowledge.  Proof  that 
the  applicant  is  duly  registered  under  the 
Medical  Acts  to  practise  as  a  medical  man, 
or  in  default  of  this,  proof  that  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  influence  of  adul- 
terations on  health.  ^2)  Chemical  Knowledge. 
The  production  of  diplomas  or  certificates  given 
in  respect  of  such  knowledge  or  evidence  that 
the  applicant  has  been  engaged  and  is  proficient 
in  chemical  research.  The  following  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  proofs  of  chemical  knowledge  :  (a)  to 
have  published  good  matter  on  chemiciu  subjects ; 
(ft)  to  have  practised  reputably  as  a  chemist ;  (c) 
to  have  worked  in  a  chenucal  laboratory  as 
assistant  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  at 
sufficiently  refined  work ;  (rf)  to  have  good  certi- 
ficates which  will  stand  the  test  of  inquiry ;  and 
(e)  to  have  passed  some  of  the  higher  examina- 
tions, especially  of  late  years.  Then,  with  regard 
to  microscopical  knowledge,  proof  that  the  appli- 
cant has  been  engaged  in  microscopical  investiga- 
tions and  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope." That  is,  generally  speaking,  what  is 
required. 

195.  There  is  no  specific  examination  or  cer- 
tificate, is  there  ? — No. 

196.  Would  you  object  to  that? — I  would  not 
express  an  opinion  upon  that.  The  suggestion 
was  made  bv  the  Select  Committee  of  1874 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  require 
from  public  analysts  some  practical  test  of 
efficiency,  and  that  it  might  be  supplied  by  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  at 
the  School  of  Chemistry  at  South  Kensington, 
but  that  course  has  not  been  adopted. 

197.  But  if  this  Committee  recommend  it 
again,  would  there  be  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Local  Government  ooard  ? — No  doubt  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  would  have 

g'eat    weight    with    the    Local    Government 
oard. 

198.  The  Committee  of  1874,  I  think,  recom- 
mended what  vou  just  touched  upon,  that  the 
samples  should  go  compulsorily  to  Somerset 
House  if  required  by  either  party,  did  they  not?- — 

Did 
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Mr,  Colman — continued. 

Did  the  Comniittee  of  1874  make  that  recom- 
mendation ? 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

199.  Have  the  Local  Government  Board  no 
power  of  veto  in  regard  to  the  appointments  ? — 
Yea. 

200.  And  who  advises  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  regard  to  ihe  fitness  of  the  analysts  ? — 
The  scientific  adviser  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

201.  Has  there  ever  been  any  appointment 
vetoed? — Yest  several  cases;  it  would  be  invidious 
to  mention  them,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Colman. 

202.  I  will  read  this  passage  from  the  Report. 

*'  In  the  absence  of  further  information  as  to  any 

better  appeal  your  Committee  suggest  that  where 

the  analysis  of  the  chemist  of  the  local  authority 

is  challenged,  the  sample  which  is  the  matter  of 

dispute  shall  be  analysed  at  the  Laboratory  at 

Somerset  House,  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at 

there  be   regarded  as  final  ?  " — That   was   not 

adopted  in  its  entirety,  because  the  decision  is 

not  regarded  as  absolutely  final.     It  is  not  quite 

an  apical  court,  but  it  is  a  court  of  reference. 

203.  Do  I  understand  that  you  will  hand  in  a 
statement  of  those  60- or  70  decisions  of  the  Hij^h 
Court  ? — I  said  that  a  list  would  be  prepared  m 
the  office  with  a  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  Frye. 

204.  Can  you  give  us  a  single  case  in  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  vetoed  an 
appointment? — I  think  that  would  be  invidious. 

205.  But  I  take  it  that  there  are  such  cases  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  know  of  four  or  five  even  on  the  slight 
search  I  made  yesterday,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  could  find  others. 

206.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  many  of  the 
analysts  are  qualified  doctors,  are  they  not? — 
Thev  are  very  highly  qualified  men,  as  a  rule,  I 
thiuK. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

207.  But  these  gentlemen  who  are  appointed 
as  analysts  by  the  local  authorities  have  to  prove 
to  the  satisfactioii  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  their  scientific  advisers,  that  they  are 

Sersons  in  their  profession  qualified  to  fulfil  these 
uties  before  you  approve  of  them,  have  they 
not  ? — Quite  so. 

208.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  that  is  the 
case,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  not 
approve  of  them  ? — That  is  so,  and  in  various 
cases  the  Board  have  refused  to  approve  of  such 
appointments. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

209.  The  appointment  is  subject  to  approval 
tion  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  it  ? — 
Yes. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Colman. 

210.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  the  figures 
you  gave  us  as  reported  against  4,790  proceeded 
against  3,100  ;  what  is  the  reason  that  1,600  of 
those  cases  which  are  reported  against  are  not 
proceeded  against  ? — Because,  1  think,  in  a 
great  many  cases  those  are  border  cases.  For 
instance,  an  analyst  in  r^orting  a  milk  case 
might  very  well  report  an  addition  of  2  per  cent, 
of  water,  or  1  per  cent,  of  water  only.  Probably 
if  he  did  that,  a  Sanitary  Authority  or  the 
County  Authority  would  be  very  shy  of  taking 
proceedings  on  such  a  very  small  addition, 
Knowing  that  it  would  be  a  border  case,  and  say, 
^'  We  will  not  take  proceedings  unless  we  can 
make  pretty  sure  of  our  ground,  and  when  it  is 
only  an  addition  of  that  sc»*t,  we  prefer  not  to 
take  proceedings."  Then  there  may  be  other 
reasons ;  it  may  be  a  question  of  hardship  as  to 
the  particular  person  ;  they  may  have  received 
information  as  to  a  particular  vendor;  there 
may  be  reasons  of  which,  of  course,  we  do  not 
have  official  cognisance,  but  reasons  which  will 
commend  themselves  to  anyone  as  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  unwise  to  take  legal  proceedings  in 
every  case  in  which  there  is  an  actual  report 
that  the  samples  are  not  pure. 

211.  To  put  another  possibility,  assume  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  analyst  has  made  a 
mistake  in  bis  analysis,  and  it  is  admitted  after- 
wards that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  the  case 
is  not  proceeded  with,  am  not  I  right  that  the 
defendant  may  be  put  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
expense,  and  that  he  has  no  remedy  against  the 
analyst  who  makes  the  error  as  to  costs? — If  the 
case  is  not  taken  into  court. 

212.  Yes,  if  it  is  withdrawn  before  it  comes 
into  court  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  so, 
but  I  have  no  actual  illustration  to  give  of  such 
a  case ;  it  does  not  happen  to  have  come  before 
me. 

Mr.  Frye. 

213.  Will  you  give  us  those  districts  where 
the  Act  has  not  been  put  in  operation 
more  particularly  ? — Of  course  it  is  all  a  question 
of  degree.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that 
question  off-hand. 

214.  Have  you  had  complaints  that  it  has  not 
been  administered  in  Ireland  ?— -Ireland  does  not 
come  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  For 
instance,  take  the  district  of  Newington,  in 
London.  For  many  years  a  butterman  in 
Newington  has  been  able  to  water  his  milk  with 
complacency,  knowing  that  he  is  certain  not  to 
be  prosecuted,  whereas  his  neighbour  in  the  next 
district  would  be  prosecuted  if  he  did  anything 
of  the  kind.  You  have  those  anomalies,  which  are 
very  unfortunate. 

215.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887  has  worked  ? 
— According  to  the  figures,  it  brought  down 
the  percentage  of  adulteration  very  suddenly. 
For  five  years,  from  1882  to  1886,  it  was 
nearly  18  per  cent. ;  then  in  the  years  1886 
and  1887  it  was  between  17  and  18  per  cent 
Then  came  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887,  and  it 
went  down  suddenly  to  10'4  per  cent;  but 
since  then  it  has  risen  again,  and  it  went  up  in 
1891--92  to  15|  per  cent 
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Mr.  Frye — continued. 

216.  Are  jou  aware  that  in  1888,  when  the 
Act  first  came  into  operation,  the  imports  of 
butter  were  1,671,433  cwts.,  valued  at  8,913,045/., 
and  that  the  imports  of  margarine  in  that  year 
were  1,139,743  cwts.,  valued  at  3,268,313/.; 
that  in  1893  the  imports  of  butter  were 
2,327,473  cwts.,  valued  at  12,754,233/.,  against 
the  imports  of  margarine  for  that  year  of 
1,300,033  cwts.,  valued  at  3,656,224/.  ?— I  dare- 
say that  mav  be  so.  Of  course,  those  figures  are 
Customs'  figures,  and  do  not  specially  come 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

217.  And  that  these  figures  show  that  from 
1888  to  1893  the  margarine  remained  almost 
stationary,  and  that  butter  has  increased  in 
weight  some  700,000  cwts.,  and  in  value  by 
4,000,000/. ;  I  have  the  official  figures  from  the 
Statistical  Office  ? — Just  so. 

218.  There  are  very  few  margarine  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  I  believe ;  do  vou  know 
how  many  there  are  ? — Xo,  I  do  not  know  how 
many. 

219.  About  half-a-dozen? — I  should  have 
thought  the  number  was  higher  ;  I  have  heard  it 
variously  stated,  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  21. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

220.  In  your  evidence  you  said  there  had  been 
a  decrease  in  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  that 
the  analyst  took  a  higher  standard ;  can  you  tell 
us  how  the  standard  was  fixed,  and  how  it  is 
fixed  now  ? — Of  course,  I  have  common  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  from  various  statements 
which  have  reached  me  ;  but,  if  I  may  suggest, 
that  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with  by 
tjie  technical  witnesses. 

^221.  Then  you  said  directly  afterwards  that 
270  cows  had  been  tested,  &nd  so  on ;  was  the 
standard  based  on  that,  do  you  suppose  ? — No  ; 
that  is  quite  a  recent  standard  of  tne  officers  of 
Somerset  House. 

222.  For  what  reason ;  does  that  give  them  an 
idea  of  what  the  standard  ought  to  be  ?•— I  think 
80  ;  they  were  constantly  having  samples  referred 


Colonel  Bagot — continued. 

to  them  and  they  wanted  to  get  200  or  300 
samples  of  undoubted  genuineness  to  see  how 
they  worked  out. 

223.  In  order  that  this  standard  might  be 
fixed  ? — That  you  had  better  ask  them,  I  thbk. 

224.  Is  water  in  butter  considered  adulten^ 
tion  or  not ;  I  mean  would  any  amount  of  water 
in  butter  be  considered  by  an  analyst  to  be 
adulteration  ? — No  doubt  butter  has  been  in  cer- 
tain cases  condemned  for  excess  of  water,  but 
that  again  is  rather  a  question  for  experts. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

225.  In  cases  where  the  analysts  of  the  local 
authorities  are  supposed  in  any  way  to  have  erred, 
there  is  an  appeal  under  the  Act,  is  there  not  ?— r 
The  mapstrates  may  refer  to  Somerset  House, 
or  in  points  of  law  of  course  there  is  always  an 
appeal. 

226.  I  am  not  referring  to  points  of  law.  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Colman,  I  think,  just  now 
that  the  local  analyst  might  not  be  satisfied ; 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  local  analyst,  I  fancy, 
if  the  magistrates  direct,  to  the  chief  analvst  at 
Somerset  House ;  is  not  that  so  ? — I  would  not 
call  it  quite  an  appeal ;  there  is  a  reference  to 
Somerset  House  ;  they  get  the  Somerset  House 
opinion,  and  on  that  opinion  they,  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  proceed ;  but  the  Act  does  not  exactly 
make  Somerset  House  a  court  of  appeal  on 
matters  of  fact,  but  a  court  of  reference.  It 
may  be  a  small  distinction,  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction. ' 

227.  You  referred  to  a  district  in  London 
where  you  said  the  people  might  water  their 
milk  with  impunity.  Have  jon  had  any  cases 
from  that  district  of  private  individuals  bringing 
the  Act  into  force  as  they  might  do  ? — No ;  I 
think  not.  There  is  more  than  one  case  of  the 
kind.  I  believe  in  that  particular  case  last  year 
they  took  a  few  samples,  though  very  few  in 
proportion  to  the  population ;  but  there  are 
various  other  districts  in  which  the  Acts  are  a 
dead  letter. 
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Friday,  6th  July  1894. 


MEMBEB8   PBESENT 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Mr.  Colston. 

Mr.  Dunbar-Barton. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 


Mr.  Herbert  GARDNER,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Hebbert  Preston-Thomas,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman, 

228.  At  Question  69  I  observe,  alluding  to 
the  experiment  of  an  oflScer  of  your  Chemical 
Department  in  regard  to  273  cases,  you  give  the 
percentage  of  "  total  solids  "  in  milk  as  from 
10*3  to  15*8  per  cent.  Could  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee what  you  mean  by  "  total  solids ; "  is 
there  not  a  difference  between  solids  not  fat  and 
fatty  matters,  and  will  you  explain  the  differ- 
ence ? — That  figure  I  imderstand  includes  both 
solids  not  fat  and  fat.  Those  figures  were  de- 
rived from  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by 
Professor  Bell  at  Somerset  House,  and  I  believe 
that  the  whole  statement,  which  is  in  print,  will 
be  published  with  the  Board's  Annual  Report  of 
this  year,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Somerset  House  witness  would  like  to  put  in  the 
statement  when  he  is  called. 

229.  With  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  cream, 
have  you  any  experience  of  that ;  are  samples 
frequently  taken  ? — I  should  think,  speaking 
generally,  samples  of  cream  are  rarely  taken. 
In  a  few  instances  I  remember  some  adulteration 
of  cream  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  samples 
of  cream  as  such  to  be  taken  by  inspectors. 

230.  Have  you  found  cases  of  adulteration  of 
cream? — There  have  been  very  few  indeed  in 
my  recollection.  1  think  there  have  been  one  or 
two,  but  I  scarcely  remember  any. 

231.  What  substances  are  used  for  the  adul- 
teration of  cream  ? — That  I  could  not  say. 

232.  Could  you  give  us  any  account  under 
what  circumstances  and  at  what  time  samples  of 
milk  are  taken  for  analysis  ? — I  think  it  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  particular  inspector  and 
the  authority.  Of  course  there  are  the  samples 
taken  on  the  one  hand  under  the  Act  of  1879  at 
the  railway  stations ;  but  ordinarily  1  think 
the  inspector  goes  to  the  dairy  and  buys  the 
sample  just  as  it  happens.  I  nave  no  precise 
information  as  to  there  being  any  uniform 
practice,  and  in  fact  I  am  sure  there  is  no  uniform 
practice  on  the  part  of  inspectors  as  to  the  time 
when  they  take  samples. 


CAaiVman— continued. 

233.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  from 
your  own  knowledge  and  experience  what  time 
m  the  day  would  be  the  best  period  for  detective 

Curposes  to  take  the  samples ;  would  there  not 
e  some  time  more  favourable  than  another  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth  ? — That  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  apprehend  it  would  vary  greatly.  In 
one  case  the  milk  might  have  come  from  a  great 
distance,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  greater 
interval  after  the  time  of  milking.  The  circum- 
stances are  so  very  varying  that  I  cannot  say 
what  would  be  the  best  time.  Some  authorities 
have  taken  samples  on  Sundays.  « I  think  it  was 
in  Paddington  that  the  vestry  suddenly  be^n 
taking  the  samples  of  milk  on  Sundays,  having 
before  then  not  taken  samples  on  that  day,  and 
the  amount  of  adulteration'  in  Sunday  milk  was 
exceptional. 

234.  Has  it  not  been  suggested  that  the  early 
morning  would  be  the  best  time  to  take  samples 
for  detective  purposes  ? — Not  within  my  know- 
ledge. 

235.  With  regard  to  the  special  provision 
you  spoke  of  just  now  for  taking  milk  at  railway 
stations  under  the  Act  of  1879,  the  samples  are 
generally  taken  at  the  station  where  the  milk 
arrives  ? — That  is  so. 

236.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
fairer  to  the  farmer  if  the  samples  were  taken  at 
the  station  from  which  the  milk  cans  were  des- 
patched ;  what  are  the  objections  to  such  a  proposal  ? 
— I  should  say  the  effect  of  limiting  the  taking  of 
samples  to  the  stations  of  despatch  would  be  to  di- 
minish the  facilities  which  the  section  was  designed 
to  furnish  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration  prior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  milk  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
signee. I  believe  the  ground  on  which  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  samples  of  milk  should 
be  taken  at  the  stations  of  despatch  and  not  at 
the  stations  of  arrival,  is  the  possibility  of  the 
milk  being  tampered  with  en  route.  But,  of 
course,  that  is  a  verjr  remote  possibility.    I  think 

it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  samples  would        t 
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Chairman  —continued. 

be  tampered  with  while  they  were  in  the  custody 
of  tho.  railway  company,  considering  the  diffi- 
culty of  abstracting^  the  milk  and  adding  water, 
the  difficulty  in  fact  of  thieving  such  a  bulky 
article  as  milk,  which  I  apprehend  would  be  the 
object  of  supplying  the  water.  That  is  such  a 
Y^Tj  remote  possibuity,  and  the  detection  of  it  is 
so  yery  likely,  that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  make 
the  cnange  on  that  account.  Then  there  is  this 
consideration  :  the  authorities  concerned  with  tlie 
adulteration  are  not  the  authorities  having 
jurisdiction  at  the  country  station  from  which 
the  milk  is  despatched.  They  do  not  care 
whether  the  milk  is  adulterated  or  not,  so  far  as 
their  population  is  concerned.  The  population 
to  whom  the  milk  is  supplied  is  the  population  in 
London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  other  big 
towns,  but  not  the  population  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  milk  comes.  Therefore, 
to  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  rural  districts 
to  take  the  samples  would  be  to  leave  it  to 
people  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  who  would  probably  not  exercise  their  powers 
very  largely. 

237.  There  would  be  a  difficulty,  of  course,  in 
putting  it  in  any  way  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment %oard  officers  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
almost  impossible  ;  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  no  machinery. 

238.  I  gather  you  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
that  milk  can  be  adulterated  during  railway 
transit? — I  think  the  possibility  is  exceedingly 
remote  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

239.  Has  it  ever  been  alleged  that  frauds  of 
this  description  have  been  maliciously  perpetrated 
by  officials  of  the  railway  companies? — Not  to 
the  Local  Goverament  Board ;  at  least,  not 
within  my  knowledge.  I  remember  a  case  which 
is  reported  in  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  in 
which  I  think  Mr.  Pringle,  tiie  Sub-Commis- 
sioner of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
noticed  the  fact  that  a  milk  can  was  tumbled 
over  at  a  railway  station  and  a  large  portion 
of  its  contents  was  spilt,  and  he  suggested  the 
possibility,  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  of  the  porter, 
through  whose  fault  it  was  spilt,  supplying  the 
deficiency  by  adding  water;  but  that  was  only 
a  suggestion  of  a  possibility,  not  a  statement  of 
anything  that  had  actually  happened.  I  do  not 
remember  any  case  in  which  proof  was  given 
that  adulteration  en  route  had  actually  occurred. 

240.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  milk  chums  in  which  the  milk  is  sent 
up? — I  do  not. 

241.  In  taking  these  samples  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis  at  the  station  of  delivery,  no  notice  is 
now  given  to  the  consignor,  I  thins  ? — No  ;  and 
I  ventured  in  my  evidence  on  Tuesday  to  point 
out  that  that  is  one  of  the  matters  which  I 
should  think  was  probably  a  casus  omissus  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  that  it  was  only  fair  there 
should  be  some  chance  for  the  consignor  to  have 
a  sample  which  he  could  get  analysed  inde- 
pendently. 

242.  Do  you  think  it  just  that  any  consignor 
of  milk  should  be  placed  in  the  same  positi(»n  as 
a  person  from  whom  an  article  is  purchased  for 
analysis  under  the  principal  Act  ? — I  should  not 
go  so  far  as  that ;  because  there  are  a  number  of 


Chairman — continned. 

provisions  as  to  the  sealing  of  the  sample  and 
other  formalities ;  and  as  the  judge  said  in  the 
case  of  Bouch  v.  Hall,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  require  all  those  formalities  in  the  case  of 
milk  where  samples  were  taken  at  railway 
stations. 

243.  But  notice  could  be  given,  as  yon  saj, 
to  the  consignor  ? — Notice  could  be  given ;  I 
see  no  reason  against  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  see  eve^ 
reason  in  favour  of  inspectors  being  obliged  to 
reserve  a  sample  which  should  be  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  consignor  to  enable  him  to  get  an 
independent  analysis  ;  that  would  be  only  fidr 
play. 

244.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  in  which 
the  first  notice  given  to  the  consignor,  who,  it 
may  be,  is  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  London, 
was  that  he  received  a  notice  that  he  was  to 
appear  before  a  metropolitan  police  court  upon 
a  charge  of  adulteration  ?  —I  never  heard  of  tnat 
case ;  but  I  can  conceive  its  not  being  impossible. 

245.  I  believe  you  have  a  statement  you  wish 
to  hand  in  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  statement  showing 
all  the  samples  adulterated  last  year,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  in  die 
country,  with  the  number  of  samples  taken  in 
each.  That  statement,  perhaps,  would  be  useful 
to  the  Committee  {handing  in  the  same). 

Mr.  Colston. 

246.  I  think  you  said  you  were  not  macli 
acquainted  with  the  milk  churns  themselves ; 
could  you  tell  us  how  they  are  generally  sealed? 
— I  have  only  the  knowledge  of  every  railway 
traveller,  by  seeing  them  on  the  platforms.  I  «n 
afraid  I  could  not  answer  authoritatively  upon 
that  point. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

247.  Upon  the  question  of  proceedings  being 
instituted  by  private  persons,  1  understood  yw 
to  say  in  one  of  your  answers  on  the  last  oceft* 
sion  that  the  percentage  of  reports  of  convictiotf 
in  proceedings  instituted  bjr  private  persons  ^ 
far  higher  than  in  those  instituted  by  in«p*' 
tors? — Yes,  of  the  samples  reported  as  adol- 
terated. 

248.  You  also  said  this  provision  of  the  Act 
was  not  taken  much  advantage  of  on  account  of 
the  trouble  experienced  by  persons  in  putting 
the  Act  into  operation? — That  is  so,  I  imagine 

249.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  attribute 
that  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  private  persons 
in  any  degree  to  the  cost  of  instituting  the  pro* 
ceedings  ? — Of  course  one  can  only  form  a  very 
speculative  opinion  as  to  the  motives  which  induce 

?eople  to  do  or  not  to  do  things  of  that  kjiw* 
'he  cost  varies  in  different  districts.  F(y 
instance,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  Bristol, 
instead  of  the  statutory  VOs,  BcL  which  the 
analyst  may  charge,  the  town  council  or  city 
council  has  agreed  with  the  analyst  to  anaiys* 
samples  at  2s.  6d.  a-piece.  In  that  case  a  V^^^ 
individual  cannot  complain  of  having  to  pay  2*«6»' 
for  getting  an  analysis  of  any  sample ;  but  efcn 
there,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  v^ 
few  instances  of  prosecutions  by  private  >ndij 
viduals.     I  fancy    it   is    due    to   the  natoi* 
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Mr.  rerinryA— continued, 

reluctance  of  people  to  perform  an  unnleasant 
duty  when  there  is  a  public  authority  tnat  can 
do  the  duty. 

250.  Upon  the  question  of  cost,  I  notice,  under 
Section  12  of  the  Act  of  1875^  that  where  there 
is  no  analyst  in  the  district  the  person  insti* 
tuUng  the  proceedings  can  come  to  such  an 
arrangement  as  regies  costs  as  he  and  the 
analyst  can  decide  upon  ? — Yes;  but  that  is 
practically  inoperative,  because  there  is  now  an 
analyst  for  every  district. 

251.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  evidence 
on  Tuesday  that  diere  were  many  districts  where 
an  analyst  had  not  been  appointed  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  practically  an 
analyst  had  been  appointed  for  every  district, 
or  else  an  arrangement  had  been  made  under 
Section  11  for  the  employment  of  the  neigh- 
bouring analyst. 

252.  That  is  the  very  point? — But  there  are 
only  three  or  four  of  those  cases.  Speaking 
broadly  I  think  there  is  an  analyst  for  every 
district  in  the  kingdom. 

253.  Upon  the  general  administration  of  the 
Act»  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  (jpreat 
variation  in  different  districts  as  to  the  vi^ur 
with  which  the  Act  was  administered  ? — Enor- 
mous. 

254.  Taking  milk,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  proportion  was  23  per  cent,  roughly  in 
London,  whereas  in  Salford  and  Cardiff  it  was 
onlv  three  per  cent  ? — Are  vou  speaking  of  the 
difference  of  the  extent  to  which  local  authorities 
administer  the  Act»  or  of  the  extent  of  adultera- 
tion in  samples  sent  from  local  authorities  ? 

255.  I  will  take  the  first  point  first,  with 
regard  to  the  variation  in  different  districts  as 
to  the  number  of  cases  admitted? — That  is 
enormous.  In  some  districts  the  Act  is  practically 
m  dead  letter;  in  other  districts  it  is  very 
efficiently  administered,  and  I  think  adulterators 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  adulterate  there. 

256.  It  comes  to  this  does  it  not ;  that  when- 
ever the  Act  is  efficiently  administered,  you  find 
the  adulterator  practically  disappears  ?— That  is 
putting  it  rather  strongly  ;  I  should  not  put  it 
quite  so  high  as  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
administration  of  any  law  would  make  the  adul- 
terator disappear.  Still  it  has  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  some  districts  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  adulteration  where  the  Act  is  efficiently 
carried  out. 

257.  Upon  the  matter  of  pepper  and  vinegar, 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  those  par- 
ticular cases  adulteration  had  practically  dis- 
appeared, and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  Act  ? — I  would  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
effective  administration  of  the  Act.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  it  was  owing  to.  No  doubt 
the  administration  of  the  Act  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  as  regards  those  articles;  but  as 
regards  sugar,  for  example,  I  do  not  suppose  it 
is  the  administration  of  the  Act  that  has  made 
adulteration  disappear  in  the  case  of  sugar,  but 
the  fact  that  sugar  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  not 
worth  adulterating,  and  I  fancy  something  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  said  with  regard  to  other 
articles  where  there  has  been  considerable  reduc- 
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tion.  With  regard  to  vinegar,  I  do  not  think 
adulteration  has  disappeared.  May  I  ask  the 
reference  to  the  evidence  to  which  the  honour- 
able member  alluded  ? 

258.  It  was  Question  119,  put  by  the  Chair- 
man in  reference  to  the  non*adulteration  of 
pepper,  in  which  he  asked  whether  you  attributed 
that  to  the  fact  that  active  stejM  were  taken 
under  the  Acts  against  persons  who  did  adnlte« 
rate  ? — Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

259.  The  effective  administration  of  the  Act 
has  practically  led  to  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  adulteration  of  pepper  ? — I  have  not  a  donbt 
that  it  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect. 

260.  As  I  understand,  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  laid  down  the  average  of  one  sample 
to  every  1,000  persons  as  the  minimiun? — In 
its  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  Act 
Uie  Local  Government  Board  said  that  <Mie 
sample  for  every  1 ,000  people  was  a  minimum 
which  at  that  time  they  thought  might  be  reason- 
able. Now  that  minimum  has  been  attained, 
taking  the  whole  country  through,  or  I  believe 
more  than  attained.  In  London  it  is  one  sample 
for  every  530  persons,  but  in  a  great  many 
districts  that  mmimum  has  not  nearly  been 
attained. 

261.  As  I  understand  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  not  satisfied  with  a  general  average  q£ 
one  in  1,000  for  the  whole  population,  but  the  yre- 
quire  it  should  be  one  in  1,000  for  every  district 
practically  ? — That  is  what  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  aiming  at.  In  fact  now,  when 
they  find  that  in  so  man^  districts  much  more 
than  that  proportion  is  at  tamed,  I  think  they  will 
go  further  than  that.  That  of  course  was  the  figure 
which  they  took  in  rather  the  early  days  of  the 
Act.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  to  the  view  of 
the  Board  on  that  particular  point,  but  I  rather 
fancy  they  would  now  go  further. 

362.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  45 
districts  containing  a  population  of  3,000,000  in 
which  only  one  sample  was  taken  for  every  5,720 
persons  ? — Yes. 

263.  I  imderstand  the  total  number  of  samples 
taken  was  496?— Yes;  in  those  particular  45 
districts  selected  as  being  bad  districts  qua  the 
administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

264.  I  take  it,  according  to  the  average  fixed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  number  of 
samples  for  those  districts  should  have  been 
3,000  ? — I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  dare  say 
that  is  so. 

265.  I  think  vou  gave  us  the  total  number  of 
samples  reported  agamst,  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  fancy 
the  total  number  of  convictions,  to  put  it  in  that 
way,  was  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  reported.  I  am  referring  to 
Question  37,  where  the  Chairman  asked :  '^  Could 
you  give  us  any  year  in  which  you  cnn  state  the 
proportions?"  and  your  reply  was,  **  Taking  last 
year  (1893),  4,793  samples  were  reported 
against  ;  proceedings  were  taken  in  3,174 
instances,  and  in  2,687  of  those  fines  were 
imposed  "  ? — That  is  so. 

266.  Roughly,  it  would  be  that  between  50 
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Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

and  b5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  convicted  ? — 
Yes. 

267.  So  that  if  the  number  of  samples  had 
been  taken  according  to  the  ayerage  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Soard,  there  would 
have  been  3,000  samples,  and  according  to  the 
average  of  convictions  obtained  in  ^  the  cases 
brougnt  before  the  notice  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  number  of  convictions  in  those 
45  districts  should  have  been  1,500,  that  is  50 
per  cent,  upon  the  3,000 ;  is  not  that  so  ? — No  ; 
because  it  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported 
against,  not  of  the  samples  analysed.  Taking 
last  year,  1893,  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
cases  which  were  reported  against  out  of  the 
entire  number  of  samples  taken  was  12*9  per 
cent.  The  number  of  samples  to  be  taken  is 
one  in  1,000  of  the  population,  and  therefore  the 
proportion  reported  against  would  be  12*9  per 
cent  of  that. 

268.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  of  1893  as 
to  the  number  of  cases  brought  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  I  have  done 
so. 

269.  I  have  not  noticed  that  in  your  evidence 
on  the  last  occasion  ? — In  the  statement  I  have 
just  put  in,  everything  is  very  completely  shown; 
on  the  second  page  of  that  statement  you  get  all 
the  details.  That  statement  gives  very  full 
information. 

270.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  beyond 
sending  circulars  to  the  local  authorities  to  en- 
force 3ie  Act  whenever  they  find  the  local  au- 
thority is  not  putting  it  into  force,  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  no  further  power? — 
They  have  no  compulsory  power.  It  has  been  ec- 
tirely  confided  to  the  local  authority. 

271.  They  cannot  compel  the  local  authority 
to  put  the  Act  in  force,  nor  can  they,  as  I  un- 
derstand, appoint  an  inspector  of  their  own  to 

collect  samples  ? — No  ;  it  is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authorities. 

272.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  slack- 
ness of  local  authorities  in  particular  districts  in 
putting  the  Act  into  force.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it  ? — I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not answer  that.  I  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  is  done  to  put  in  force 
the  Act.  For  instance,  in  various  grazing  coun- 
ties, where  one  would  think  the  suppression  of 
adulteration  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  where  one 
would  have  thought  public  opinion  would  make 
them  put  the  Act  in  force  and  suppress  adultera- 
tion. That  applies,  as  you  will  find  from  the 
list  which  I  have  handed  in  to-day,  and  which 
will  be  printed,  to  various  counties  ;  for  instance, 
Norfolk  is  one  that  scarcely  does  anything  at  all 
in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  Act  Norfolk  is 
very  largely  dependent  upon  agriculture;  of 
course  it  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  one  would 
think  that  Norfolk  was  the  very  place  where  the 
Act  would  be  enforced.  But  it  is  not.  Last  year, 
only  26  samples  of  milk  were  taken  within  the 
county  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  of  Norfolk.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  should  be  so. 

273.  I  notice  under  the  Margarine  Act,  the 
form  of  purchase  that  is  required  under  the  Sale 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  dispensed  with  ? — 
That  is  so. 

274.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  unwillingness  of  local  authorities  to  pro- 
ceed imder  this  Act  ? — I  should  think  not.  There 
is  reallpr  no  difficulty,  as  is  proved  by  scores  of 
authorities,  when  you  get  a  good  inspector  who 
knows  how  to  take  his  sample  and  does  not  take 
it  himself  in  uniform  as  some  people  do,  but  who 
employs  someone  else  to  take  it.  He  may,  for 
instance,  send  his  wife  or  his  boy  to  buy  the 
sample,  and  if  he  knows  his  work  he  will  get  the 
samples  easily  enough;  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it.* 

275.  On  the  matter  of  fines,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  it  was  impossible  by  a  fine  to  check 
these  offences  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  commented 
upon  in  successive  reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  There  has  been  extraordinary 
leniency  on  the  part  of  magistrates  as  to 
fines  even  where  men  are  smnmoned  over  and 
over  again  for  adulterating  milk.  I  think  the 
leniency  may  sometimes  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  poor  persons  who  sell  the  milk  in 
some  instances;  but  a  great  many  flourishing 
dairymen  get  fined,  and  fined  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  pays  them  to  continue  to  adulterate  and 
go  on  paying  the  fine. 

276.  Is  there  any  power  of  imprisonment  ex- 
cept under  the  clause  providing  for  the  case  where 
there  is  intent  to  injure  health  ?— No  ;  there  is 
only  the  power  under  the  general  law  as  to  non- 
payment of  fines.  I  imagine  a  distress,  and  so  on, 
would  issue  in  the  case  of  non-payment. 

277«  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  effect  in 
checking  these  offences  if  after  a  certain  number 
of  offences  there  was  given  a  power  of  imprison- 
ment without  option  of  a  fine  ? — I  should  think 
that  possible. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

278.  All  the  districts,  I  understand  you  to 
say,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act  in  so  far 
as  appointing  analysts  ? — Practically  all. 

279.  You  stated  that  all  the  analysts  were  men 
of  good  qualification,  and  you  mentioned  the 
qualifications  they  were  expected  to  possess  :  I 
understand  those  qualifications  to  be  medical, 
chemical,  and  microscopical  knowledge  ;  are  not 
the  medical  officers  unaer  the  Public  Health  Act 
frequently  appointed,  and  is  not  the  appoint- 
ment of  analyst  frequently  compulsorily  joined 
to  that  of  medical  officer  ? — 1  should  say  not. 
I  should  say  in  every  instance  where  the  medical 
officer  has  been  appointed  analyst,  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  satisiy  themselves, 
and  do  satisfy  themselves,  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions (quite  apart  from  his  medical  qualifica- 
tion) for  that  special  office  of  public  analyst. 

280.  That  would  be  as  regards  his  chemical 
qualifications  chiefly,  and  his  microscopical 
kno  wledge,  I  presume  ? — Yes. 

281.  The  Local  Government  Board  require 
testimonials,  I  understood  you  to  say,  before 
assenting  to  these  nominations  by  the  local 
authorities;  could  you  tell  me  what  those 
testimonials  would  be? — The  practice  is  this; 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  public 
analyst,  the  local  authority  notifies  that  to  the 
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Local  Government  Board,  and  says  they  have 
appointed  Mr.  So-and-so.  Then  the  Local 
Government  Board  forward  a  form  on  which  the 
authority  is  required  to  state  the  evidence  on 
which  they,  as  the  people  primarily  concerned, 
are  satisfied  as  to  his  qualifications.  They 
fnmish  a  statement  of  that  evidence  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  on  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  proceed  to  act. 

282.  Then  there  is  no  examination  required  ? 
— No  examination. 

283.  And  no  special  course  of  training  re- 
quired to  be  gone  through  ? — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  require  that  there  should  be 
some  evidence  of  the  man  having  gone  through  a 
certain  course  of  training,  or  of  his  possessing  the 
qualification.  In  the  case  of  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  with  only  the  ordinary  qualification  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  no  matter  whether  he 
possesses  a  public  health  diploma  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  would  not  of  itself  satisfy  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  his  fitness  to 
make  analyses. 

284.  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  an  appoint* 
nent  of  an  analyst  recently  in  the  Hackney 
Division,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Tripe,  who  was 
the  analyst  there.  He  held  the  joint  appoint- 
meot  of  medical  officer  and  analyst,  and  on  his 
deafh  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  made  representations  to  Hackney  that 
it  was  very  desirable  to  separate  those  two 
appointments,  but  they  none  the  less  compul- 
sorily  joined  the  two  appointments,  and  they 
made  a  8tipulation  that  they  would  appoint  a 
certain  gentleman  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  snow  a  chemical  qualification? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  no  knowledo;e  of  that  particular 
case.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have 
happened  since  the  time  I  ceased  to  be  in  charge 
of  tne  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

285.  I  state  the  case  because  I  think  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  it  before  them ;  this 
gentleman  applied  then  to  the  Chemical  Society 
to  be  elected  a  member,  which  would  enable  him 
to  write  after  his  name,  F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society.  The  only  qualification  to 
cet  into  the  Chemical  Society,  as  I  understand, 
IS  to  be  able  to  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  the 
annual  subscription ;  it  became  a  matter,  I  am 
advised,  of  notoriety  that  this  gentleman  was 
seeking  to  become  a  member  of  the  Chemical 
Society  fimply  in  order  to  qualify  in  this  way, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  defeat  his  object,  and  he 
was  not  elected.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  a  chemical  qualification  of  that  cha- 
racter ? — Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  go  for  anything ;  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of 
a  man  being  a  member  of  a  society  to  which  he 
iirained  admission  simply  by  paying  a  fee  and 
being  elected,  would  be  regarded  as  of  any 
weight  whatever  in  weighing  his  qualifications. 

286.  Could  I  ask  that  we  should  have  evidence 
given  to  iis  at  some  later  period  as  to  the 
chemical  qualification  that  the  present  analyst  for 
Hackney  possesses,  or  was  deemed  to  be  possessed 
of  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  should  scarcely  like  to 
answer.  I  understand  the  question  to  refer  to 
the  qualification  of  an  analyst  whose  appointnient 
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has  been  approved.  That  is  a  question  I  am  not 
authorized  to  answer  at  the  present  moment. 
\_Note  by  the  Witness, — 1  find  that  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  not  yet  been 

S' ven  to  the  appointment  of  any  public  analyst  for 
ackney  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Tripe.   H.  P.  T. 
July  12,.  1894.] 

287.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  this,  that  there  is  not  a 
close  scrutiny  upon  the  part  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  into  some  of  the  qualifications  that 
should  be  possessed  by  analysts? — That  would 
not  accord  with  my  experience  and  with  what  I 
have  ventured  to  tell  the  Committee.  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  anything  about  the  particular 
case  referred  to  by  the  honourable  member; 
but  as  I  have  said,  the  appointments  are  very 
rigidly  scrutinised,  and  in  various  cases  the  quali- 
fications have  been  held  to  be  insufficient  and 
the  appointment  has  been  refused.  I  do  not 
know  in  the  case  referred  to  what  other  evidence 
there  was  or  what  were  the  circumstances. 

288.  There  is  a  case  in  connection  with  the 
borough  of  ISunderland  where  they  advertised 
for  a  gentleman  who  was  required  to  hold  three 
appointments  combined :  First,  the  medical  officer 
of  the  borough  at  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year  ; 
secondly,  medical  officer  of  the  port  at  50/.  a 
year ;  and  thirdly,  public  analyst  at  a  salary  of 
6/.  a  year.  Would  that  advertisement,  or  the 
small  estimation  put  upon  the  value  of  that  part 
of  the  services  of  this  gentleman  as  public  analyst, 
come  before  the  Local  Government  Board  in  any 
shape  or  form  ? — Unfortunately  I  am  aware  of 
that  appointment.  It  is  a  preposterous  thing 
for  a  town  of  the  size  of  Sunderland  to  pay  a  man 
5/.  a  year  for  being  their  analyst,  and  I  think 
the  result  is  that  very  few  samples  are  analysed 
there.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Act 
enabling  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
prescribe  the  qualification  of  analysts  did  not 
give  them  any  power  of  rejection  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  salary.  The  salary  is 
a  matter  entirely  for  the  local  authority  to  fix. 
The  Local  Government  Board  may  require 
satisfactory  proof  of  competency  to  be  supplied 
to  them,  and  may  give  their  approval  absolutely 
or  with  modifications  as  to  the  period  of  the 
appointment  and  removal ;  but  not  a  word  is  said 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  salary.  I  believe 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  remonstrated 
as  to  the  smallness  of  salary  in  some  cases ;  but 
where  the  local  authority  has  stuck  to  its  guns, 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  powerless. 

289.  Under  Section  10  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  they  have  the  power  of  sanction- 
ing the  removal  of  an  analyst  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  local  autj^ority  ;  has  that  ever  been 
exercised,  on  the  score  of  incompetency,  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — 1  do  not  think  so. 
I  should  not  like  to  answer  with  absolute 
certainty;  but  not  within  my  knowledge. 

290.  We  have  been  told  that  these  men  are 
competent  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and 
I  wanted  to  ask  whether  it  has  ever  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  a  later  period  that  a  certain  public 
analyst  was  incompetent,  and  consequently,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  authority,  the 
Local  Government  Board   have  sanctioned  his    f 
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removal^  because  they  have  power  to  do  so  under 
Section  10? — I  do  not  remember  such  a  case.  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that. 

291.  As  regards  the  general  working  of  the 
Acts,  you  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  while  in 
some  districts  they  are  working  very  well,  in 
other  districts  they  are  practically  a  dead  letter. 
In  1884  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  I  believe? — Yes,  in  June, 
1884.  ^ 

292.  Requesting  sanitary  authorities  to  en- 
deavour to  put  these  Acts  into  force  more  effi- 
ciently ;  I  understand  sanitary  authoiities  have 
power  to  work  these  Acts  in  addition  to  the 
local  authorities  ? — Yes ;  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  appointing  the  analysts. 

293.  It  was  in  that  circular  you  suggested 
this  minimum  percentage  of  one  sample  per 
1,0()0  of  the  population,  was  it  not  ?— I  remember 
it  was  in  some  circular  that  the  Board  did  that, 
and  I  daresav  that  was  the  one. 

294.  I  think  you  pointed  out  that  possibly 
owing  to  the  circular  the  number  of  samples  taken 
had  largely  increased  ;  you  gave  the  figures  for 
the  year  1884  and  the  year  1893  ?— Yes. 

295.  1893  showed  a  very  large  increase  over 
1884? — I  think  my  special  point  about  the 
circular  was  as  to  the  years  1883  and  1885. 
There  was  a  sudden  jump  then.  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  exactly  the  reason  for  the  subsequent 
increase.  There  have  been  various  causes  at 
work,  no  doubt*  But  there  was  a  sudHen  jump 
m  that  particular  year,  an  increase  due  to  the 
circular,  no  doubt.  I  should  not  doubt  sanitary 
authorities  generally  gave  much  more  attention 
to  it  afterwards.  They  had  scarcely  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  their  business  till  they 
received  that  circular,  and  after  that  they  have 
done  something  in  the  matter. 

296*  The  Local  Government  Board  has  no 
power  to  compel  defaulting  local  or  sanitary 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  Act  ? — I  think  that 
is  so ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  iried  to 
compel  a  local  body  to  do  what  it  does  not  want 
to  do  iu  a  matter  in  which  there  are  so  many 
formalities,  they  would  do  it  in  a  way  that  would 
not  be  effectual. 

297.  Has  there  ever  been  a  suggestion  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  in  the  working  of  the^e  Acts  if  they 
were  to  get  power  to  put  these  Acts  into  force 
themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  such  a  suggestion;  but 
there  have  been  very  large  suggestions  covering: 
almost  all  such  grounds,  so  that  I  should  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  may  have  been  amongst  them. 

298.  The  fact  is,  as  I  understand,  when  these 
local  authorities  care  to  disregard  the  work  of 
the  Acts,  there  is  no  power  to  compel  them  ^ — 
No  power  at  all. 

299.  Of  course  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  being  perpetually  reminded  of  the  delin- 
quencies, if  I  may  so  term  them,  of  these  local 
authorities  through  the  medium  of  these  quarterly 
or  annual  returns  which  they  get,  and  which  are 
incorporated  into  the  Local  Government  Board's 
Report?—  That  is  so. 

300.  It  is  steadily  under  the  notice  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  certain  authorities 
are  not  working  these  Acts'? — Certainly. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

301.  You  gave  us  some  figures  pointing  out 
the  averages  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and 
it  appears  that  although  the  average  all  over 
London  of  samples  taken  is  one  sample  in  every 
539  of  the  population,  still,  in  some  districts  of 
London,  it  is  as  low  as  1  in  5,582,  according  to  your 
figures  ?  —Yes. 

302.  Again,  in  the  country,  although  the  gene- 
ral average  is  one  in  847,  still  in  45  districts  you 
mentioned  the  average  is  as  low  as  one  sample 
per  5,720  persons  ? — Yes. 

303.  Auer  dealing  with  the  samples  that 
were  reported-  against,  and  those  where  pro- 
ceedings were  taken,  and  those  where  convictions 
were  secured,  there  remains  a  certain  number 
that  were  dismissed  ;  can  you  tell  us  how  many 
of  those  were  dismissed  under  the  warranty 
clause  ? — No,  that  I  am  unable  to  do. 

304.  There  is  no  record  of  that  ? — ^There  is  no 
record  of  that. 

305.  Then  as  regards  the  inadequacy  of  the 
6nes,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  I  understand, 
repeatedly  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
the  inadequacy  of  the  tines  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  adulteration,  or  rather, 
to  put  it  the  other  way  about,  were  the 
fines  larger  the  amount  of  adulteration  would 
certainly  decrease? — I  think  so.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  over  and  over  again 
commented  upon  that.  Thev  have  sent  ex- 
tracts of  their  Report  contaming  the  porticm 
relating  to  adulteration  and  commenting  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  the  worst  authorities  ;  that 
is,  those  whom  you  call  the  worst  delinquents ; 
and  in  those  extracts  from  the  reports,  over  and 
over  again  comments  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  fines  and 
what  has  seemed  to  the  Board  the  extraordinary 
leniency  of  magistrates  in  this  particular  matter. 

306.  On  the  present  basis  of  fines  it  really 
pa^s  to  adulterate  where  the  disposition  to  do  so 
exists  ;  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  does  it  not  ? 
— Of  course  to  sell  water  at  Ad.  a  quart  is  a  most 
profitable  proceeding. 

307.  You  were  asked  your  opinion  as  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment after  repeated  offences.  I  presume 
you  are  aware  that  in  the  majority  of  European 
countries  imprisonment  is  inflicted  for  the 
adulteration  of  butter  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
acquainted  at  all  intimately  with  that  subject. 

308.  That  brings  me  to  an  important  point  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  connection  with  the  laws  that  are  prevailing 
in  other  countries  :  does  the  Board  lay  itself  out 
in  any  way  to  ascertain  what  are  the  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  in  other 
countries,  or  does  it  merely  concern  itself  with 
its  operations  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  should 
say  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  Board's 
Reports  they  have  referred  to  what  is  being  done 
in  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  they,  referred 
a  good  many  years  ago,  in  some  detail,  to  the 
operations  of  the  Paris  Laboratory  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration,  which  has  an 
entirely  different  system  from  our  own  ;  it  is  an 
entirely  centralised  system.  But  I  say  generally 
the  Local  Government  Board  mainly  concerns 
itself  with  the  current  administration ;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  ventured  to  suirgest  on 
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Tuesday  that  it  woidd  be  most  important  for 
this  Committee  to  ascertain  at  any  rate  from 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  perhaps  some  other  places, 
how  the  particular  difficulties  have  been  met  (if 
they  have  been  met)  which  arise  on  the  Adultera- 
tion Acts  here>  that  is  to  say,  the  difficulties  of 
standard. 

309.  I  gleaned  from  the  observation  you  made 
that  there  was  no  systematic  enquiry  going  on 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  a  general  cognisance  of  what  is  going  on  in 
European  countries  for  the  suppression  of  adul- 
teration ? — I  think  every  now  and  then  we  obtain 
some  paper  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  law 
passed  here  or  passed  there,  and  notice  is  taken 
of  that ;  but  I  should  say  generally  the  current 
administration  in  England  is  what  the  Local 
Government  Board  mainly  concerns  itself  with, 
and  not  with  the  administration  abroad, 

310.  You  referred  to  the  inadvisability  of 
inspectors  taking  samples  in  uniform.  I  suppose 
that  would  equally  apply  to  inspectors  taking 
samples  where  they  were  well  known?— Yes, 
except  that  an  inspector  who  knows  his  business 
does  not  take  them  himself. 

311.  Still  there  is  evidence  before  us  to  lead 
us  to  believe,  I  think,  that  the  administration  of 
the  Act  largely  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  inspectors  work  it.  There  if  a  large  per- 
centage of  convictions,  I  understand,  where 
samples  are  taken  in  a  way  that  would  not  beget 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  tne  vendor  ? — Quite  so. 

312.  Has  it  been  ever  suggested  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  travelling  inspectors 
would  largely  facilitate  the  working  of  these 
Acts  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  suggestion  has 
been  made.  I  think  the  notion  was  that  the  ^ 
duty  had  been  committed  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  if  we  could  get  better  local  authorities, 
or  get  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities,  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  But  I  do  not  think  centralising  it  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  inspector  has 
been  suggested.  There  are  already  a  good  num- 
ber of  Government  inspectors  for  many  things. 

313.  I  did  not  mean  the  centralisation  oi  the 
working  of  the  whole  Acts,  but  simply  that  a 

E»wer  should  reside  with  the  President  of  the 
ocal  Government  Board  of  despatching  travel- 
ling inspectors  throughout  the  country  to  work 
the  Acts  where  they  are  not  being  worked  at 
present  ? — I  am  not  authorised  to  speak  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  that  point,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  be  very  shy  of  undertaking  work  of  that 
kind,  by  which  they  would  be  concerned  in  the 
actual  taking  of  samples  and  so  on ;  it  might 
rather  confuse  the  functions  of  the  central  autho- 
rity with  those  of  the  local  authority. 

Cliairman. 

314.  It  would  necessitate  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  inspectors,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  would  be  great  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

315.  You  gave  us  a  case,  I  think,  where  an 
inspector  was  known,  or  where  you  assumed  that 
the  inspector  must  have  been  known,  where  a 
sample  of  miUc  was  purchased  which  showed 
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Mr.  iT^ar 7«y— continued, 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  fat  and  was  nuite  an 
abnormal  sample  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  tney  re- 
cognised the  inspector  and  put  a  little,  or  a  good 
deal,  of  cream  in.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
administration  of  these  Acts,  as  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  good  many  Acts,  where  you 
get  a  really  good  authority  resolute  to  carry  out 
the  thing  and  intending  to  carry  it  out,  and  that 
is  very  well  known,  adulteration  is  checked.  You 
do  not  want  so  much  an  improved  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  improved  administration.  If  yon  can  get 
all  the  authori  ties  to  do  their  work  as  some  of  the 
autliorities  do  their  work,  it  goes  very  well. 

316.  I  understood  you  have  found  the  taking 
of  samples  of  milk  in  transit  advantageous? — It 
has  done  wonders,  I  am  sure. 

317.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  results  of  taking  samples  of  other  food 

})rodiJCts  at  the  port  of  entry.  Would  it  not  be 
ikely  to  be  beneficial  if  it  were  applied  to  cheese 
and  goods  of  that  character.  My  point  is  that 
those  goods  come  in  in  an  adulterated  form,  and 
then  circulate  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
those  districts  where  the  supervision  is  not  close 
they  are  sold  with  impunity  ;  whereas  if  inspec- 
tion were  made  at  the  port  of  entry,  perhaps,  on 
information  that  the  merchants  could  give,  very 
many  of  those  frauds  would  be  nipped  in  the 
bud  ? — Of  course,  you  have  the  analogy  of  tea  ; 
it  has  worked  excellently  as  to  tea. 

318.  Partially  by  inspecting  at  the  port  of 
entry,  I  presume  ? — Yes,  very  largely  by  inspec- 
tion at  the  port  of  entry.  Year  after  year  they 
seize  on  a  certain  number  of  boxes  of  adulterated 
tea.  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  what  the  Local 
Government  Board's  view  is  upon  that  point, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  should 
imagine  that  if  it  was  possible  for  the  Customs 
(as  to  which  I  cannot  say)  to  make  some  such 
arrangements  with  regard  to  other  articles 
coming  from  abroad,  as  they  have  done  with 
regard  to  tea,  it  would  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  checking  adulterated  products. 

319.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are 
certain  powers  whereby  tnis  might  be  brought 
about  at  once.  Under  Section  8  of  the  Margarine 
Act,  for  instance,  it  is  provided  that "  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs 
or  Inland  Revenue,  or  any  medical  otiicer  of 
health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  police  constable 
authorised  under  Section  13  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  to  procure  samples  for 
analysis  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  infringed  on  this 
behalf,  to  examine  and  take  samples  from  any 
package,  and  ascertain,  if  necessary,  by  sul- 
mitting  the  same  to  be  analysed,  whether  an 
offence  against  this  Act  has  been  committed  "  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  has  been 
utilised  by  the  Customs.  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
to  that  personally. 

320.  Again,  under  Clause  2  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Amendment  Act,  "  The  Board  of  Trade 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
make  regulations  providing  that  in  cases  appear- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  affect  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  or  of  a  section  of  the 
community,  or  of  a  trade,  the  prosecution  of 
offences    under   the   Merchandise    Marks   Act 
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1887,  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Bciard  of  Trade, 
and  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  such 
prosecutions  are  to  be  undertaken."  That  does 
not  refer  to  taking  samples  at  the  port  of  entrj  ; 
but  under  clause  8  of  the  Margarine  Act  there  is 
I)ower  given  to  the  Customs  officers  ? — Yes.  As 
regards  that  particular  article,  but  not  as  regards 
the  article  you  mentioned  just  now,  namely, 
cheese. 

321.  Only  as  to  butter  ?— Yes. 

322.  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  able  to  give 
any  information  as  to  whether  that  clause  has 
been  worked  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer 
that.^  Some  representative  from  the  Customs  will 
prob*ably  be  able  to  speak  to  that. 

Colonel  Bagot, 

323.  The  question  of  adulteration  of  cheese 
was  mentioned  just  now.  I  do  not  think  you 
gave  ns  any  information  on  the  subject  of  adul- 
teration of  cheese  in  your  evidence  on  the  last 
occasion,  did  you  ? — 1  do  not  think  I  did. 

324.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  upon 
that  subject ;  could  you  say  whether  cheese  is 
largely  adulterated,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? — 
I  can  give  information  as  to  the  cheese  samples 
reported  on  last  year,  1893.  There  were  330 
samples  of  cheese  exaniineil,  and  of  those,  12 
were  reported  against,  chiefly  because  of  their 
being  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

325.  Would  those  be  English  or  foreign 
cheeses? — That  I  cannot  say.  One  sample 
contained  a  trace  of  lead.  I  suppose  that  must 
have  got  in  by  accident  from  the  machine. 

Colonel  Warde. 

326.  Is  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  held 
to  be  adulterated  cheese  ? — That  is  a  contested 
question  ;  I  am  aSraid  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

327.  There  has  been  no  definition  ^iven 
authoritativelv,has  there,  as  to  what  cheese  is  ? — 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

328.  Possibly  in  those  cases  which  you  say 
were  reported  against  proceedings  were  not 
taken  ? — Out  of  the  12  samples  reported  against 
last  year,  four  penalties  were  imposed. 

329.  Would  those  penalties  be  imposed  on  the 
score  of  the  cheese  being  made  from  skimmed 
milk,  or  because  the  cheese  was  adulterated  by 
marearine? — I  cannot  say.  Sometimes  the 
particulars  given  in  the  reports  of  the  analysts 
are  so  brief  as  not  to  refer  to  the  details,  and  I 
am  afraid  this  was  one  of  those  cases. 

330.  Then  you  cannot  say  definitely  whether 
the  conviction  was  on  the  score  of  the  cheese 
being  partly  skimmed,  or  on  account  of  its  being 
adulterated  by  margarine  ? — I  am  unable  to  say. 

331.  The  various  articles  under  the  Sale  of 
Foods  Act  of  1875,  and  the  Amendment  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  Margarine  Act  are  only  purchas- 
able for  analysis  when  thev  are  exposed  for  sale, 
except  in  the  case  of  milk;  is  not  that  so?  — 
That  is  so. 

332.  You  would  have  to  have  some  amendment, 
possibly,  of  that  part  of  these  Acts  where  power 
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is  given  for  inspection  in  wholesale  warehouses, 
which  is  one  suggestion  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — :Yes ;  but  then  of  course 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  inspection  in  whole- 
sale warehouses  would  be  this,  that  when  the 
inspector  goes  there  and  wants  to  buy  a  pound  of 
something  or  other,  they  do  not  sell  pounds  in  a 
wholesale  warehouse,,  but  thev  sell  by  the  cwt., 
it  may  be,  and  his  character*  therefore,  would  be 
at  once  recognised.  Thev  might  give  such  a 
notice  of  admixture  as  under  the  case  of  Sandys 
V.  Small:  they  might  say,  everything  here  is 
adulterated ;  and  then  it  would  be  no  use.  The 
inspector's  character  would  be  at  once  recognised 
in  a  case  of  that  sort. 

333.  Still  there  does  appear  now  to  be  a  dis- 
position quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  evinced 
in  1872  or  1873  (when  the  previous  Committee 
sat),  on  the  part  of  wholesale  houses  to  permit 
inspectors  to  have  access  to  their  warehouses  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Bamples  ;  has  that  come 
withm  your  knowledge? — That  has  not  come 
within  my  knowledge. 

334.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  I  understood  you  to  sav  on 
Tuesday,  that  it  would  be  bfeneficial  to  have 
access  to  bonded  warehouses  and  wharves  for  the 

Eurjjose  of  inspection  ? — That  is  a  suggestion  that 
as  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
but  I  must  be  understood  as  not  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  that  suggestion  or  any  of  the 
others.  In  my  evidence  on  Tuesday  I  gave  a 
string  of  suggestions  which  I  distinctly  disclaimed 
endorsing  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  any  degree.  For  instance,  I  men- 
tioned the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
standard  of  milk  and  so  on,  but  I  did  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  or  in- 
advisable. 

335.  Quite  so ;  I  merely  ventilated  the  idea 
by  asking  you  whether  that  has  not  been  sug- 
gested ;  I  noticed  in  your  evidence  on  Tuesday 
yon  expressed  no  opinion,  but  merely  mentioned 
the  suggestion  ? — That  was  so. 

336.  On  Tuesday  some  evidence  was  given 
which  was  considered  ultimately  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  of  a  somewhat  teclmical  character  ; 
I  merely  ask  you  the  question  formally,  whether 
you  have  any  chemical  or  technical  knowledge 
with  regard  to  analytical  testing  ? — None  at  all. 

337.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  took  exception 
to  your  statement  that  the  lowering  of  the  milk 
standard  by  analysts  was  responsible  for  the 
decreased  figures  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  ; 
you  pointed  out  that  a  third  of  the  total  samples 
taken  wete  milk  and  that  of  those  samples  14 
per  cent,  were  adulterated  ;  I  understand  that 
that  was  a  falling  off  from  previous  figures,  and 
I  think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  that  was 
occasioned  by  the  lowering  of  the  milk  standard 
by  the  analysts  ? — No ;  that  was  an  improve- 
ment, I  think,  on  the  previous  figures  ;  that  was 
my  point. 

338.  Quite  so ;  that  was  the  point  ? — My 
opinion  was  given  very  tentatively ;  I  was 
quoting  an  opinion  given  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  one  of  their  reports  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  possible  that  that  might  be  the 
reason.     Some  years  ago^  some  time  previous  to 
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the  year  1884,  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
adoDted  a  minimum  standard  of  9  per  cent,  for 
solios  not  fat,  and  2*5  per  cent,  for  fat,  making 
the  total  solids  11*5  as  the  minimum  standard 
for  milk.  The  remark  I  made,  following  what 
had  been  stated  in  the  Board's  Report,  was,  that 
it  was  possible,  without  putting  it  higher  than 
that,  that  the  analystift,  knowing  that  a  good 
many  samples  of  genuine  milk  would  fall  below 
those  limits,  have  now  practically  put  their  limits 
somewhat  lower,  and,  for  that  reason,  part  of  the 
apparent  gain  that  has  been  made  may  be  due, 
not  to  the  better  composition  or  strength  of  the 
milk,  but  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard. 

339.  The  total  of  tHe  solids  at  that  time  was 
11-5?— 11-5. 

340.  When  was  that  standard  fixed  ? — I  could 
not  say  what  lime  they  fixed  it,  but  it  was  some 
time  previous  to  1884.  It  had  been  in  force 
merely  as  a  standard  fixed  by  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts.  Whether  they  adhere  to  that 
standard  now,  in  practice  or  theory,  I  cannot 
say. 

341.  That  ia    the   point   I   wanted   to  make 
perfectly  clear.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they 
had  lowered   the  standard  ;  1   gather  that  you 
are  not  quite   prepared  to  maintain  now   that 
they  have  lowered  the  standard? — I  gathered   it 
was  the  practice  of   analysts ;  various   analysts 
have  told  me  that  they  would  not  report  milk 
that    was  just   short  of  that  standard  as  adul- 
terated.    I   have  been  in  commiiuication   from 
time   to   time  with  analysts,  and  I  should   not 
doubt  that  a  good  many  analysts  would,  at  all 
events,  hesitate  to  condemn  milk  that  was  just 
short  of  that  standard ;  but  I  would   not  put  it 
higher  than  that 

342.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  The 
standard  fixed  by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
for  milk  gave  the  total  solids  as  11*5;  that  was 
fixed,  not  in  1884,  but  in  1874? — I  said  some 
time  previous  to  1884. 

343.  Quite  so ;  it  wa9,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
*  1874,  and  the  standard  to-day  of  the  Society  of 

Public  Analysts  is  11*5  for  total  solids;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  precisely  the  same,  there  has  been  no 
alteration  whatever  ?— Really. 

344.  The  alteration  that  has  taken  place  (and 
perhaps  that  is  where  the  misunderstanding  has 
arisen)  is  that  by  improved  knowledge  they  were 
able  to  transfer  an  extra  half  per  cent,  to  the 
fats  ;  so  that,  whilst  the  percentjige  of  total  solids 
remained  11-5,  the  percentage  of  fat  rose  to  3, 
whereas,  prior  to  this  improved  method,  it  was 
only  2 1  per  cent. ;  that  was  the  point  I  wanted 
to  elicit,  for  I  thought  it  would  be  rather  dan- 
gerous to  let  it  go  forth  that  the  public  analysts 
have  in  any  way  lowered  the  standard  in  regard 
to  milk,  for  they  have  not  done  so ;  could  you 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  standard  at  l^merset 
House  for  milk  ? — I  think  you  had  better  ask 
the  representatives  from  Somerset  House  that 
question. 

345.  You  mention  that  in  an  analysis  that  had 
taken  place  in  Somerset  Houee,  affecting,  I 
think,  some  270  cows,  the  standard  dropped  as 
low  as  10*9,  and  went  up  as  high  as  15  ? — Yes  ; 
that  was  the  percentage  in  regard  to  individual 
cows. 

oa74. 


Mr,  Kearley — continued. 

346.  The  reason  I  asked  whether  they  had 
any  standard  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
happy  medium,  so  to  speak? — Of  course,  the 
difficulty  about  having  a  standard  is  that,  if  you 
take  the  average  of  the  whole  milk  as  your 
standard,  everything  below  that  average  would 
be  condemned  as  adulterated,  when,  as  a  fact,  it 
is  not  adulterated. 

347.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  bearing 
upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Locfd 
Government  Board  in  connection  with  the  statis- 
tical information  they  have  at  hand,  or  should 
have  at  hand.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are 
fixed  standards  of  milk  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  some  of  the  continental  countries  ? — I  have 
become  aware  of  them  in  various  States  of 
America,  and  they  differ  very  much  in  the 
various  States  according  to  my  knowledge ;  but 
I  would  deprecate  being  asked  more  about 
that  subject,  oecause  it  is  rather  a  question,  I 
think,  for  the  Somerset  House  chemists. 

348.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  connection 
with  vinegar  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  of  samples  taken  last  year,  as  compared 
with  the  prece£ng  year  ? — That  was  so. 

349.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  accounted  for  that  by  the  increased 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothinflf 
constituted  genuine  vinegar  unless  it  was  made 
from  malt  ? — I  did  not  intentionally  put  it  quite  so 
strongly  as  that.  The  number  of  samples  that 
were  examined  went  up  from  150  to  1,015,  I 
think ;  and  I  said  that  I  thought  that  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  good  deal  of  correspon* 
dence  in  the  organs  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  and  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  in 
the  newspapers,  about  vinegar,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence 01  the  subject  being  brought  before  public 
attention  a  great  many  more  samples  were 
taken. 

350.  The  point  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  as  to 
whether  those  samples  were  taken  with  the  view 
of  testing  whether  th^  article  which  was  sold  as 
vinegar  was  vinegar  by  reason  of  being  made 
from  malt  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no 
sufficiently  precise  information  tu  enable  me  to 
answer  that  question.  The  question  is  really 
whether,  if  you  ask  for  vinegar,  you  must  bs 
taken  to  mean  malt  vinegar,  and  whether  the 
inspector  always  asks  for  malt  vinegar,  or 
whether  he  asks  simply  for  vinegar.  As  to  that 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

351.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which,  of  course,  would  govern  the  thing 
very  much,  may  vinegar  be  vinegar,  and  yet  be 
brewed  from  something  altogether  different  from 
malt,  in  the  same  way  that  beer  may  be  beer 
without  its  being  brewed  from  malt  and  hops  at 
the  present  time  ? — I  apprehend,  looking  at  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  vinegar  originally  came 
from  wine,  and  secondarily  it  is  made  in  various 
ways,  as  I  mentioned,  from  sugar  and  water, 
vinegar  plant,  and  so  on.  I  apprehe.nd  the  article 
so  produced  is  vinegar,  though  not  malt  vinegar. 

352.  I   suggest  that  the    cases    which  were 

Eroceeded  against  were  cases  where  malt  vinegar 
ad  been  demanded  and  vinegar  had  been  handed 
to  the  inspector  by  the  vendor  which  was  not  of 
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the  nature  and  quality  of  the  substances  de- 
manded ;  I  take  it,  that  would  be  the  offence  ? — 
That  may  be  so.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
fine  a  man  for  supplying  vinegar  which  is  not 
made  from  malt  ii  you  do  not  ask  for  malt 
vinegar ;  but  possibly  the  inspectors  do  ask  for 
malt  vinegar. 

353.  You  will  tell  me  if  you  would  prefer  that 
the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you  should  be 
reserved  for  Dr.  Bell.  The  question  is  this: 
whether  it  is  within  your  knowledge  as  to 
whether  Somerset  House  i*<  working  in  friendly 
accord  and  concert  with  the  public  analysts  of  the 
country  ? — That,  I  think,  is  a  question  for  the 
representative  of  Somerset  House  to  answer. 

354.  The  Local  Government  Board  do  not 
deem  it  part  of  their  departmental  duty  to  see 
that  Somerset  House  is  in  contact  with  the 
public  analvsts  of  the  country,  for  obvious 
reasons  ? — Somerset  House  has  a  special  statu- 
tory power  under  the  Act,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board  would  interfere. 

355.  You  were  asked  on  the  last  occasion  by 
the  Chairman  at  Question  62 :  "  Does  not  the 
quantity  of  water  in  milk  depend  very  much 
upon  weather  conditions  ?  "  and  yon  said  that  it 
did,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by.  water  being 
added  in  seasons  when  pasture  was  scarce,  and 
consequently  milk  scarce  also.  I  want  to  clear 
up  that  point.  That  would  account,  no  doubt, 
for  the  increased  disposition  to  adulterate  ;  but  it 
would  not  account  n)r  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  milk,  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  would  it  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  mean  that  in  the  least. 

356.  The  answer  might  read  that  way  and  I 
wanted  to  make  it  plain  ? — I  mean  when  milk  is 
scarce  there  would  be  more  disposition  to 
adulterate. 

357.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
pasture  on  the  amount  of  water  that  would  be 
contained  in  genuine  milk  :  would  the  pasture 
itself  affect  the  percentage  of  water  in  milk  that 
was  known  to  be  genuine  ?— I  cannot  speak  as  to 
that.  I  know  the  milk  one  gets  in  Switzerland, 
where  there  is  apparently  a  very  scanty  pasture, 
is  the  best  milk  you  can  possibly  get. 

'  358.  I  was  thinking  of  the  watery  pastures  of 
Holland :  the  quantity  of  milk  is  large,  but  I 
um  not  sure  as  to  the  mt-bearing  quality  of  the 
milk  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

359.  The  point  was  raised  as  to  its  being 
quite  consistent  with  milk  being  direct  from  the 
cow,  and  consequently  pure,  that  it  was  quite 
possible  for  milk  to  be  of  such  a  low  standard 
that  it  would  be  altogether  lower  even  than  the 
lowest  standard  suggested  in  Dr.  Bell's  figures 
in  connection  with  investigations  made  by 
Somerset  House ;  probably  you  would  not  care 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
fixing  a  minimum  standard?— No,  nor  of  fixing 
a  standard  at  all  of  any  sort. 

360.  You  drew  our  attention  to  the  (kct 
that  in  London,  especially  in  districts  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  the  percentages  of  adulteration 
or  of  samples  reported  upon  varied  enormously  ? 
— ^Enormously. 

361.  Can  you  account  for  that?— I  cannot. 

362.  In  some  districts  it  was  as  high  as  25 
per  cent,  and    in  districts  adjoining  as  low  as 


Mr.  Keariey — continued. 

4,  or  5,  or  6  per  cent.  In  St.  James's  the 
figures  were  very  extraordinary,  I  think  ? — 
Yes;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  most  remark- 
able contrasts.  Without  investigating  the 
practice  of  inspectors  in  obtaining  sampks,  or 
knowing  what  it  is,  I  could  not  express  tne  least 
opinion  on  those  very  remarkable  differences. 

363.  Still,  we  might  suggest  it  is  rather 
curious,  at  all  events  ?  It  is  very  remarkable 
indeed. 

Colonel  Bagot, 

364.  Does  that  remarkable  difference  that 
you  alluded  to  exist  only  in  London  ? — No. 

365.  Is  it  more  In  London  than  anywhere 
else  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  simply  took 
some  London  districts  which  lie  next  to  each 
other,  and  which  presumably  have  the  same 
supply,  just  by  way  of  looking  over  them  and 
getting  out  the  percentages  there,  and  I  found 
those  very  remarkable  differences  among  adjacent 
districts. 

366.  What  I  mean  is,  do  not  those  remarkable 
differences  exist  just  the  same  in  other  towns  or 
other  districts?— I  should  think  so;  I  think 
all  over  the  country  you  would  get  any  amount 
of  difference. 

367.  It  does  not  apply  specially  to  London  ? — 
No  ;   L  took  London  only  as  an  illustration. 

368.  Would  it  be  the  fact  that  in  some 
districts,  perhaps  close  together,  within  the 
length  of  a  street  of  e«ch  other,  different  cows 
might  provide  milk  which  would  vary  enormously* 
without  any  question  of  adulteration? — As  a 
rule  the  samples  would  be  in  sufficient  number 
to  enable  you  to  see  that  there  was  something 
more  than  the  variation  of  the  milk  of  particular 
cows  ;  the  numbers  would  be  so  large  where  you 
are  going  over  a  number  of  years,  as  some  of 
these  figures  do. 

369.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  you 
meant  you  noticed  the  variation  in  London  to  be 
more  tnan  the  average  variation  in  different 
districts  throughout  the  country,  or  whether  you 
only  took  London  as  an  example? — I  took 
London  as  an  example. 

370.  Not  specially  ?— Not  as  a  special  example ; 
no  doubt  I  could  furnish  a  score  of  instances  in 
districts  adjoining  each  other  in  the  country,  but 
I  took  London  as  the  first  instance  that  came  to 
hand. 

Mr.  Keariey. 

371.  Of  course,  the  milk  in  those  districts 
would  not  be  milk  representing  one  cow,  but  a 
dairy,  consequently  there  would  be  an  average  ? 
— Yes. 

372.  Therefore,  where  you  have  a  herd  of 
cows  belonging  to  a  dairy,  or  supplying  a  dairy 
company,  3  thei^  were  one  very  bad  cow,  it 
would  become  merged  in  the  goodness  of  the 
others,  and  consequently  an  average  would  be 
set  up  ? — That  would  be  so,  no  doubt. 

373.  The  Local  Government  Board  ha-j  taken 
no  («teps  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot  into 
these  peculiar  differences ;  for  instance,  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  taken  no  steps  to  ascer- 
tain why  the  percentage  of  Lambeth  is  47*2  of 
samples  reported,  against  46*8  in  St.  George's^ 
Southwark^  and  in  Lewisham  1*6  ? — No. 

374.  Or 
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374.  Or  to  take  Woolwich  and  Greenwich, 
which  is  a  better  illustration  ;  in  Woolwich  the 
pri>portion  was  nearly  6  per  cent.,  and  in  Green- 
wich it  was  22  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

375.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  taken 
no  steps  to  investigate  the  cause  of  those  varia- 
tions ? — None. 

376.  They  simply  accepted  the  figures,  and 
there  the  matter  has  rested  ? — Their  statutory 
power  is  confined  in  that  matter  to  receiving  and 
chronicling  the  figures  and  pointing  out  the 
differences ;  that  is  all  they  can  do.  , 

377.  There  is  one  question  I  should  have 
asked  earlier,  and  that  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
strenuous  working  of  the  Act  upon  the  per- 
centage of  impugned  samples ;  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Crovernment  Board  that  the  per- 
centage of  adulteration  fell  off  materially  where 
the  Acts  are  energetically  worked.  Your  figures, 
I  think,  suppoit  tnat,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

378.  I  will  just  read  one  or  two  figures.     In 
the  county  of  Somerset  one  sample  was  taken 
in  1890  per  379  inhabitantSj^  and  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  was  as  low  as  3*6 ;  in  Glouces- 
tershire, in  the  same  year,  one  sample  per  770 
persons  was  taken,  and  the  percentage  of  adul- 
teration was  6*2  ;   in  Bedfordshire,  one  sample 
per  821  inhabitants  was  taken,  and  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  was  7*1.     Then,  if  we  go  right 
away  to  those  districts  where  the  samples  tasen 
relatively  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  very 
small,  we  find  the  adulteration  increases  in  a 
rapid  ratio  ? — Yes. 

379.  For  instance,  in  Derbyshire,  where  one 
sample  was  taken  per  3,164  inhabitants,  the  per- 
centage of  adulteration  was  17*1 ;  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  one  sample  was  taken  per  14,963  in- 
habitants, the  percentage  rose  to  41*7.  Those 
are  your  figures,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

380.  In  face  of  those  figures,  I  want  to  ask 
definitely  as  to  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  not  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  per- 
centage of  adulteration,  or  rather  the  diminution 
of  adulteration,  is  dependent  upon  the  effective 
working  of  these  Acts? — I  should  say  that 
would  accord  with  the  general  experience  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Colonel  fVarde. 

381.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
analysts,  is  it  the  case  that  although  there  are 
general  regulations  laid  down  as  to  the  qualifica- 
taons  required  from  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment 01  analysts,  there  are  none  as  to  the 
method  adopted  for  testing  those  qualifications 
before  appointment  ? — There  is  no  examination 
which  a  candidate  for  the  ofiSce  of  public  analyst 
is  required  to  pass.  He  has  to  produce  evidence 
satisractory  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  he  possesses  the  qualifications.  It  has 
been  suggested  on  one  or  two  occasions  that 
there  should  be  some  examination  that  analysts 
should  be  required  tt>  pass.  That  suggestion 
was  made  by  one  Parliamentary  Committee,  but 
it  has  not  been  carried  out  The  analysts  have 
to  satisfy  the  local  aMthority  appointing  them, 
and  then  satisfy  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  they  possess  qualifications  of  the  nature  that 
I  described  on  Tuesday. 

0.174. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart 

382.  Are  there  any  rules  imperative  upon 
analysts  with  a  view  to  endeavouring  to.  arrive 
at  their  conclusions  on  the  same  linei  of 
analytical  examination  ? — There  are  no  regula^ 
tions  that  subject  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

383.  Each  analyst  may  analyse  on  the  method 
he  thinks  the  most  conducive  to  eliciting  the  true 
character  of  the  article  which  he  is  ana^sing  ? — 
Quite  so. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

384.  Arising  out  of  that  question*  no  doubt 
jrou  would  rather  that  Dr.  Bell  should  reply  to 
it,  but  I  will  ask  you  whether  to  your  knowledge, 
or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  there  is  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Somerset 
House  authorities  to  keep  themselves  in  communi* 
cation  with  analysts  so  as  to  advise  them  as  to  the 
tests  that  might  be  used  to  detect  more  efficaciously 
the  adulteration  that  is  going  on? — That  is  a 
matter,  J  think,  for  the  representative  from 
Somerset  House  to  speak  to. 

385.  As  regards  the  percentage  of  adultera- 
tion, we  have  it  here  recorded  that  in  Manchester 
and  Salford,  where  they  enforce  the  Acts 
thoroughly,  the  percentage  of  milk  adulteration 
has  fallen  very  low? — Very  low,  especially  in 
Salford. 

386.  That  is  substantial  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  which  might  be  expected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  these  Acts  efficiently  enforced? 
—Yes. 

387.  Then,  as  regards  the  condensed  milk, 
there  was  a  question  as  to  the  injurious  efifects 
upon  children  of  being  fed  upon  skimmed  milk  ? 
— Yes  ;  there  were  very  strong  representations 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  from 
the  medical  profession  and  various  other  persons 
as  to  the  iniury  that  was  done  by  the  sale  of 
condensed  nulk  containing  nothing  but  separated 
milk. 

Mr.  Colston. 

388.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  sepa-p 
rated  milk  and  ordinary  skim  milk  ;  it  would  not 
refer  so  much  to  skim  milk  as  to  separated  milk  ? 
— The  objection  applies  to  both  ;  but  in  a  greater 
degree  to  condensed  milk  made  from  separated 
milk. 

389.  The  difference  in  the  value  is  very  extra^ 
ordinary  ? — Yes ;  the  separator  takes,  as  I 
understand,  most  of  the  nutritious  properties  out 
of  the  milk« 

Mr.  Kearley. 

390.  As  regards  the  skimmed  milk  in  its  fluid 
form,  quite  separate  from  the  condensed  milk, 
which  is,  of  course,  packed  in  tins,  you  stated  on 
Tuesday  that  the  nutriment  in  skimmed  milk 
was  practically  altogether  wanting.  I  understood 
you  to  say  thut  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  condenii'ed 
milk? 

391.  No,  of  liquid  milk,  crude  milk,  not  con- 
densed ? — I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  on  that 
as  an  expert,  and  perhaps  the  chemical  authorities 
will  be  able  to  speak  to  that  in  a  way  that  I 
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cannot,  but  I  always  understor^d  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  nutriment  in  skimmed 
milk ;  for  instance,  it  is  used  to  feed  pigs,  as  I 
mentioned  on  Tuesday^  very  largely  in  the 
country,  and  the  pigs  get  fat  on  it. 

392.  There  would  be  all  the  solids  remaining 
in  the  skimmed  milk  other  than  the  fat  which 
was  abstracted  ? — Quite  so. 

393.  And  that  would  be,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  8*5  on  the  standard  of  the  public 
analysts  ? — Yes. 

394.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  question  of  the 
condensed  milk  pure  and  simple.  We  will  take 
the  skimmed  milks  first? — I  should  like,  if  I 
may,  to  place  before  you  this  memorial  which  I 
referred  to.  I  rather  want  to  emphasize  this 
memorial,  because  it  is  signed  by  such  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  whose  names  would  carry 
very  considerable  weight.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
which  was  received  in  April  of  this  year.  It  is 
not  a  long  one,  and  perhaps  I  mav  read  it : — 
**  Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  condensed  skim  milk  is  bein^  largely  sold  &s 
*  condensed  milk '  or  '  Swiss  milk,'  and  having 
regard  to  the  circumstance  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  genuine  full  cream  milk 
except  by  chemical  analysis,  and  is  therefore 
frequently  used  as  infants'  food  by  persons 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  we,  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  analystf,  &c., 
desire  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  matter 
urgently  calls  for  legislative  action.  We  are 
informed  that  as  the  law  at  present  stands  the 
makers  and  vendors  of  condensed  skim  milk  can 
label  it  ^  condensed  milk '  or  '  Swiss  milk,' 
and  shelter  themselves  from  proseiulion  by 
printing  somewhere  on  the  label  in  small  type, 
as  they  please,  a  more  or  less  obscure  in- 
timation that  the  milk  is  skim.  We  think 
it  very  desirable  that  an  enactment  should 
be  obtained  to  the  following  efiect :  Condensed 
milk  from  which  any  of  the  cream  has  been  re- 
moved must  be  conspicuously  labelled  *  Con- 
densed Skim  Milk,'  in  large  and  legible  type, 
and  on  labels  pertaining  to  this  article  the  word 
*Milk'  must  not  be  used  unless  preceded  by 
the  word  *  Skim,'  or  *  Skimmed,'  in  equally 
bold  type."  Without  goin^  through  the  signa- 
tures, I  may  say  that  this  is  signed  bv  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  the  physician  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
Hospital,  and  tne  visiting  physician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  ;  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  whose  name,  of  course,  >  everybody 
knows ;  Dr.  MurreU,  of  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital ;  Dr.  Galabin,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  the 
medical  profession  of  very  great  eminence,  and 
physicians  to  nearly  ail  the  London  hospitals,  to 
the  children's  hospitals,  and  so  on,  besides  a 
certain  number  of  public  analysts  and  other 
gentlemen. 

395.  Now,  the  objection  that  these  eminent 
men  raise  to  this  skim  milk,  I  take  it  to  be  a 
lack  of  disclosure  as  to  the  character  of  the 
milk ;  or  does  the  Local  Government  Board 
understand  that  they  are  objecting  to  skimmed 
milk  being  sold  as  condensed  milk  at  all  ? 
— No;  as  I  understand  this  representation,  I 
think  they  say  distinctly  that  it  must  be  sold 


Mr.  Kearley — continued, 
with  an  adequate  notification,  and  that  hitherto 
it  has  not  been  sold  with  an  adequate  notifica- 
tion; and  the  inference  is  that  it  has  done 
harm  to  children  whose  parents  have  boufijht  it 
thinking  that  it  would  nourish  the  children, 
whereas  it  has  not  nourished  them. 

396.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  no 
nutriment  in  skimmed  milk  or  no  adequate  nutri- 
ment such  as  would  support  life  in  a  child.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  feed  a  child  on 
skimmed  milk  ?— That,  no  doubt,  is  their  opinion. 

397.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  but 
I  would  suggest  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  it  should  be  clearly  stated  of 
skimmed  milk  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  feeding 
infants.     That  has   not   been  included  in  that 

representation  from  those  medical  authorities  ? 

No. 

398.  Then,  going  on  to  what  are  termed  full 
cream  milks,  which  are  condensed  in  the  same 
way,  from  which  none  of  the  fat  has  been  ex- 
tracted, I  suppose  the  Question  of  falsity  of 
description  should  be  made  to  apply  to  those 
milks  as  well  as  to  the  skimmed  milks.  For 
instance,  we  have  on  some  of  the  best  brands  of 
nailk  a  statement  that  there  is  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  added,  and  it  is  notorious  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  added.  Would  that 
come  within  the  range  of  false  description,  do 
you  think  ?— That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  should 
not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

399.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  difiTerence 
between  the  separated  milk  and  skimmed  milk,  I 
think  YOU  have  emphasized  once  or  twice  in  your 
remarks  the  difference  between  separated  milk  ; 
that  is,  milk,  as  I  understand  it,  separated  bv 
centrifugal  urocess,  and  skimmed  milk,  which 
would  be  milk  skimmed  on  the  old  lines,  hand- 
skimmed.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  fat  or  a  less  percentage  of  fat  re- 
maining on  skimmed  milk  that  has  been  separated 
by  centrifugal  process? 

Cliairman,'\  I  think  those  are  questions 
which  had  better  be  put  to  the  scientific  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

400.  They  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ihomas  m  his  evidence,  and  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  ask  him.  Then,  going  away  to  another 
subject,  the  question  of  pepper  :  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  pepper  had  ceased  to  be  adulte- 
rated now.  That  is  based  on  the  figures  of  last 
year?— Yes,  on  the  tio;ure8  of  last  year. 

401.  That  is  only  on  those  figures.  Possibly 
you  will  not  venture  to  express,  as  a  fact,  that  it 
18  so?— No;  my  opinion  is  simply  derived  from 
those  figures  which  come  before  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board. 

402.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adulteration  of 
pepper  is  very  rampant  at  the  present  moment  ? 
--That  may  be  so  ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  on 
those  figures.  ® 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

403.  You  said  that  practically  there  were  no 
private  prosecutions  on  account  of  adulteration 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1875  ?— Very 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

404.  Is  not  there  a  great  want  of  some  official 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  take  samples  and 
prosecute  in  those  instances  ? — Every  sanitary 
authority  may  empower  its  officials,  and  every 
authority  appointing  an  analyst  may  empower 
him  to  prosecute. 

405.  That  is  true^  but  then  these  samples  are 
obtained,  you  said^  by  the  medical  officers  of 
health  and  by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  the 
various  counties.  Of  course  those  officers  have 
got  a  great  many  other  duties  to  perform.  Does 
the  Local  Government  Board  think  that  they 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  samples  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  there  is  adulteration  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  that  is  shown  to  be  so,  because 
in  districts  where  they  work  the  Acts  well,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  sample.*^  taken. 

406.  But  does  the  Local  Government  Board 
know  whether  there  are  any  officers,  such  as  the 
police,  who  are  employed  where  those  Acts  are 
put  into  effect  ? — Yes  ;  the  police  are  employed 
in  various  places,  in  various  counties. 

407.  Under  the  chief  constable  ? — Under  the 
chief  constable. 

408.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  thi?  :  in  thoae 
counties  where  you  said  practically  the  Acts  were 
a  dead  letter,  why  does  not  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  encourage  or  urge  the  authorities  to 
eniploy  more  officials  to  detect  this  adulteration  ? 
— The  Local  Government  Board  do  urge  it,  but 
they  do  not  succeed  in  some  of  these  cases  in 
making  an  impression  on  the  local  authorities. 
The  discretion  is  committed  to  the  local  authori- 
ties; they  may  enforce  the  Acts  or  not  as  they 
like,  and  though  they  do  not  say  "  AVe  will  not," 
they  practically  do  not. 

409.  May  I  take  it  that  in  all  those  instances 
where  you  said  practically  the  Acts  were  a  dead 
letter,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  made 
representations  to  the  county  or  borough 
officials  ? — Generally  speaking,  yes. 

410.  And  what  reply  have  they  got? — The 
usual  reply  is  that  they  are  considering  the  mat- 
ter. We  used  to  have  the  reply  that  they  did 
not  see  why  honest  tradesmen  should  be  harassed 
by  having  samples  taken,  to  which  we  rejoined 
that  honest  traaesmen  were  much  more  harassed 
by  being  under-sold  by  people  who  adulterated 
next  door. 

411.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  no 
power  to  compel  these  local  authorities  to  take 
further  steps  ?— No. 

412.  Then  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the 
Local  Government  Board  greater  power  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  use  forcing  them,  as  I  ven- 
tiu'ed  to  say  in  an  earlier  part  of  my  evidence. 
If  the  authority  does  not  want  honestly  to  carry 
out  the  Act  you  cannot  force  them  to  do  so,  and 
if  you  try  to  compel  them  to  do  a  thing  they  do 
not  want  to  do  they  will  not  do  it  with  the  effect 
of  making  their  prosecution  succeed. 

413.  But  they  carry  out  the  Public  Health 
Acts.  They  can  force  the  borough  authorities 
or  the  county  authorities  to  carry  out  the  Public 
Health  Acts? — Yes,  but  then  that  is  a  specific 
matter.  If  a  village  is  not  drained  there  comes 
a  complaint  that  it  is  not  drained,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  issue  an  order  to  the 
sanitary  authority  to  drain  that  village  ;  but  that 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued, 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  issuing  an  order 
to  them  generally  to  get  samples,  which  involves 
various  formalities,  because  unless  the  samples  are 
taken  with  the  utmost  care  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 

414.  May  we  understand  then  that  it  is  not 
that  more  samples  are  required,  but  more  prose- 
cutions, more  officials  to  take  samples  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  adulteration  ?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  more  officials,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  to  show  that  the  officials  are  not  quite 
sufficient,  but  it  is  the  authority  who  do  not 
order  their  officials  to  take  samples. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

415.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  cost  the 
authority  anything,  or  not  a  great  deal  ? — Very 
little. 

416.  It  do^s  not  cost  a  very  great  sum,  if  any- 
thing, to  order  the  taking  of  samples?— The 
cost  is  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

417.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  expense, 
because  as  long  as  the  police  do  it  it  costs  the 
country  very  little,  but  if  they  had  a  regular 
official  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  these  samples 
in  order  to  prosecute  for  adulteration,  then  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  I  suppose  ? — You 
would  have  ^reat  difficulty.  If  you  had  an 
official  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  you 
would  increase  the  difficulty  you  have  now  as  to 
recognising  his  official  character.  When  they 
recognise  his  official  character,  they  give  him 
samples  which  are  very  much  above  the  average. 

418.  You  mean  he  would  be  well  known;  but 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  police  in  taking  theiie  sam- 
ples have  to  go  in  uniform  ? — They  do  not  where 
it  is  well  managed,  they  go  in  plain  clothes. 

419.  And  that  always  should  be  done  ?— Yes, 
and  also  in  some  counties,  I  can  only  speak  from 
general  knowledge,  but  I  know  in  one  particular 
county,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  what 
county  it  was,  they  never  let  samples  be  taken 
by  the  polic^en  belonging  to  the  particular 
district  or  county  in  which  the  shop  is;  for  instance, 
if  they  wanted  a  sample  taken  at  (say)  Wim- 
bledon they  would  send  a  man  from  Guildford, 
say,  to  join  the  Wimbledon  division  temporarily 
to  take  samples  about  there,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  known  as  a  policeman,  and  he  would  take 
them  in  plain  clothes. 

420.  May  I  ask  you  just  a  few  questions  on 
what  you  said  with  regard  to  the  pure  quality  of 
the  milk ;  let  me  read  you  Question  64  :  "  It 
would  act  in  two  ways ;  first,  the  hot  weather 
would  produce  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public"  (that  is,  for  milk)  ''and  a  lesser 
supply  on  the  part  of  the  fanner?  {A,)  That 
would  be  so."  Then  the  next  question  is,  **  The 
consequence  would  naturally  be  that  the  farmer 
would  have  to  make  up  the  milk  in  some  way  or 
other?  (A.)  Yes;  and  of  course  more  milk 
turns  sour  the  hotter  the  weather."  Of  course 
you  are  aware  that  milk  may  be  of  very  low 
quality,  and  yet  come  straight  from  the  cow  ? — 
That  was  a  point  which  I  emphasised  especially 
in  my  evidence  on  Tuesday. 

421.  I  did  not  think  you  did  ;  I  thought  that 
you  appeared  to  infer  that  this  low  standard  of 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

milk  was  caused  by  the  farmer  makin^;  it  up 
with  water? — No,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
misunderstood  in  that  way.  My  point  was  this, 
that  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  adulteration ; 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  pasture  was  rare,  milk 
was  dear^  and  the  natural  consequence  followed 
that  there  was  more  inducement  to  the  vendor  to 
adulterate. 

422.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  it  adultera- 
tion because  the  milk  was  of  a  poor  quality  on 
account  of  the  poor  substance  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  ?— Yes ;  that  I  pointed  out  specially. 

423.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  if  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  keeps  account  ot*  how  many 
cases  of  adulteration  of  milk  have  been  detected 
in  the  article  that  comes  straight  from  the 
farmers  as  compared  with  the  adulteration  in 
shops  ? — No  ;  the  reports  which  are  received  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  do  not  distinguish 
between  those  two  classes  of  cases. 

424.  Are  you  aware  that  by  tar  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  adulteration  take  place  in 
shops  amongst  the  dealers? — Yes  ;  although,  as 
I  said  before,  the  L  ical  Government  Board  do 
not  receive  full  returns  as  to  those,  they  receive 
sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  make  them 
aware  of  that  fact. 

Chairman. 

425.  Would  you  have  any  record  of  the  various 
nrosecutions  of  the  consignors  ? —  No,  not  separate 
trora  the  consignees. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

426.  Could  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  adultera- 
tion takes  place  amongst  the  retail  shops? — 
Water  only. 

427.  Water  in  the  milk  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

428.  That  is  the  worst  kind  of  adulteration 
in  the  case  of  milk  ? — The  only  ndulterant  in 
the  adulteration  of  milk,  generally  speaking,  is 
dilutiqn  with  water.  It  is  ilothing  else.  M^hen 
we  speak  of  adulteration  of  milk  it  is  dilution. 

429.  You  said,  1  think,  in  one  of  your  answers, 
or  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  sug- 
Ijested,  that  more  samples  should  be  taken  in 
transit ;  but  the  inspectors  have  that  power  now  ? 
— They  have  that  power,  but  it  is  very  unequally 
exercised.  It  is  exercised  in  some  places  and  not 
much  in  others. 

430.  The  reason,  I  imagine,  that  they  do  not 
exercise  this  power  is  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  milk,  as  you  said  before,  is  adulterated  by 
the  consignors.  They  find  it  is  not  worth  while 
taking  those  samples  because  the  milk  is  very 
seldom  adulrerated  by  the  farmer? — No,  I  should 
not  like  quite  to  say  that.  Such  reports  as  we 
receive  show  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of 
adulteration  of  t^amples  taken  in  transit.  They 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  in  the  samples  which 
have  been  got  from  the  hands  of  the  dairymen, 
and  which  have  often  stood  the  chance  of  double 
dilution. 

431.  Now,  with  regard  to  condensed  milk,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  adulteration  in  that 
connection  of  milk  takes  place  in  the  foreign 
milk  which  conies  to  us  in  the  form   of  a  paste, 


Mr.  Ji?^r«y«— continued. 

and  then  has  skimmed  milk  added  to  it  here,  and 
is  sold  as  fresh  milk  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

432.  Does  not  the  Local  Government  Board 
take  cognisance  of  those  prosecutions  ? — The 
Local  Government  Board  only  receive  general 
information  as  to  it;  they  do  not  receive  in- 
formation of  the  details  of  every  prosecution. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

433.  Does  not  all  the  condensed  milk  contain 
sugar  ? — All  that  I  am  acauainted  with. 

434.  Would  not  it  be  adulterated  as  much  as 
fresh  milk  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  question 
I  prefer  not  to  answer,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  Section  6  (1)  and  (4)  of  the  Act 
of  1875. 

Mr.  Jeffreys^ 

435.  Now,  with  regard  to  margarine,  I  think 
you  said  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
enforce  colouration  ? — May  I  ask  what  answer 
you  are  referring  to  ? 

436.  You  said  it  was  a  suggestion  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
are  you  aware  that  ii  is  coloured  at  the  present 
time? — Oh,  yes. 

437.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  aware  that, 
under  the  Danish  Margarine  Law  of  1891,  the 
colouration  is  forbidden  ?— I  remember  that, 
under  some  Danish  Act,  of  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  received  a  copy  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  colouring  was  forbidden. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

438.  Are  you  aware  that  butter  is  coloured 
at  the  present  time  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

439.  Now,  with  regard  to  coffee,  I  should  like 
just  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  that ;  you  said  it 
was  very  often  adulterated  with  70  or  80  per 
cent,  of  chicory ;  may  I  ask  you  what  is  the  duty 
upon  coffee  as  it  comes  into  this  country? — 
Well,  that  is  a  question  that  has  not  come  before 
me. 

Sir  Charles  Camerott, 

440.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to 
a  matter  which  I  asked  you  about  before;  I 
asked  you  whether  you  could  supplement  your 
knowledge  upon  it ;  you  raentidned,  in  the  last 
day's  evidence,  that  the  number  of  adultera- 
tions in  the  samples  of  milk  taken  in  Liverpool 
amounted  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whereas 
in  Manchester  they  only  amounted  to  5  per  cent., 
and  in  Sal  ford  to  3  per  cent.  ? — May  I  ask  you 
what  question  that  is  ? 

441.  This  question  74  ;  it  was  19  per  cent, 
in  London  ;  it  was  18  per  cent,  in  Liverpool ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  5  per  cent,  in 
Manchester  and  3  per  cent,  in  Salford  ?—  That 
was  the  number  of  samples  of  milk  reported 
against,  but  not  the  proportion  of  milk  samples 
to  the  whole  number  of  samples. 

442.  But  it  is  the  number  of  milk  samples  re- 
ported against  in  that  way.  On  that  point  I 
asked  you  whether  you  were  aware  of  any  dif- 
ference in  the  administration  of  the  Acts  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Manchester  and  Salford  to 
account  for  this,  and  whether  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, and  that  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  as  I 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

was  informed,  the  samples  were  taken  on  their 
way  to  the  consignee,  whereas,  as  I  was  informed, 
that  was  not  the  case  in  Liverpool,  and  did  you 
consider  that  that  would  have  any  bearing  in  the 
way  of  explaining   the   difference.      You   have 
since,  I  understand,  got  some  knowledge  or  in- 
formation upon  that  subject? — You  were  good 
enough  to  ^ve  me  notice  of  that  question,  and  I 
obtained  iniormation  at  the  Local  Government 
Board.     I  find  that  in  several  of  the  analyst's 
reports  for  the  City  of  Liverpool  there  are  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  samples  of  milk  have 
been  taken  at  railway  stations  by  them  on  week- 
days and  on  Sundays  before  the  cans  were   de- 
livered to  the  retailers.     The  following  are  the 
figures  in   the   reports  as   regards   samples   at 
Lirerpool  taken  at  railway  stations  :  the  report 
for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March  1892  is :  sam- 
ples taken,  nine,  on  week-days ;  found  adulterated, 
two;    samples    taken    on   Sundays,   20;    found 
adulterated,  two ;   for  the  quarter  endino^  31st 
December  1892  :  samples  taken  18,  found  adul- 
terated, seven ;    and  in   the  followin^j:  quarters 
there  were  two  ;  and  41  samples  taken  at  rail- 
way stations ;  but  those  are  not  separated  from 
the  others   as  regards  the   proportion  of  those 
found  adulterated.     Therefore  I  find  that  in  those 
four  quarters  90  samples  were  taken  at  railway 
stations  in  Liverpool. 

443.  You  did  not  get  any  similar  information 
as  regards  Manchester  and  Salford  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

444.  You  did  not  inquire  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 
Aa  youi^  question  was  limited  to  Liverpool,  I 
am  afraid  1  limited  my  inquiry  to  that. 

445.  Then  it  appears  that  my  information  on 
that  point  was  erroneous?— I  think  it  must  have 
been. 

446.  You  have  referred  in  one  of  your  answers 
to  me  of  the  possible  causes  for  the  Hpparently 
smaller  amount  of  adulteration  now  as  compared 
with  formerly,  from  the  fact  that  the  lower 
standard  had  been  adopted.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  can 
you  inform  us  whether  the  standards  adopted  at 
Somerset  House  are  made  known  to  the 
analyst;  I  imagine  it  would  be  properly  done 
through  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No. 

447.  There  is  no  communication  made.from  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  analysts  with 
respect  to  the  limit  ? — No ;  the  Somerset  House 
officials  have  special  statutory  powers,  and  they 
exercise  those  powers  independently  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

448.  I  have  seen  a  complaint  put  forward  by 
the  analyst,  as  to  a  matter  which  requires  rectifi- 
cation, namely,  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
some  Government  Department  to  inform  them 
of  any  form  of  adulteration  that  is  introduced, 
such  as  that  to  which  you  referred  of  lard  with 
cotton  seed  oil.  It  is  not  anyone's  duty  at  the 
present  moment  to  do  that,  is  it  ?— No. 

449.  With  rejrard  to  tea,  you  mentioned  that 
there  was  practically  no  adulteration  of  that, 
and  you  attributed  it  to  the  Customs  inspection  ? 
—  Very  largely. 

450.  The  Customs  have  similar  powers,  have 
they  not  with  regard  to  butter  and  margarine  ? 
— Mai|i^ine,  yes.     I  have  no  knowledge  myself 
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how  far  those  powers  are  exercised,  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  Committee  would  perhaps 
call  someone  from  the  Customs  to  inform  them 
on  that  point;   I  am  unable  to  speak  to  that. 

451.  You  do  not  get  any  reports  from  the 
Customs? — No,  only  as  to  tea. 

452.  As  t  o  tea,  could  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation?—  This    is  the  report  I  put    in   (Aanrf- \ 
ing  in  same), 

453.  Can  you  give  us  the  sum  and  substance 
of  that  report  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  way  of  tea  inspection  by  the  Customs  and 
communicated  to  your  Department  ? — This  relates 
to  the  year  1892,  and  to  the  samples  of  tea.  The 
total  number  of  samples  analysed  by  the  Customs 
analyst  in  the  year  1892  was  647  ;  of  those,  624 
were  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  importa- 
tions represented  by  them  were  accordingly 
delivered  on  the  certificate  of  the  analyst.  Then 
of  the  remaining  23  samples,  three  representing 
224  packages,  were  admitted  to  home  consump- 
tion. I  suppose  that  means  admitted  after  they 
had  been  reported  in  consequence  of  some  doubt 
at  first.  Eleven  samples  representing  417 
packages  were  restricted  to  exportation   owing 

to  the  presence  of  exhausted  leaves,  and  to  an  ' 
admixture  with  other  substances,  so  that  those 
were  not  allowed  at  all ;  nine  samples  represent- 
ing 18  packages  were  destroyed  as  being 
decomposed  and  unfit  for  food.  That  is  the 
Customs  working  of  the  Act  for  a  year. 

454.  Under  what  statutory  provision  are  those 
results  communicated  to  your  Department,  or  is 
it  merely  a  matter  of  courtesy  ;  what  I  wish 
to  understand  is,  why  you  receive  reports  on 
that  subject,  and  not  as  regards  margarine  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

455.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  an  advantage 
to  have  the  same  system  pursued  with  regard  to 
margarine  and  other  articles  which  the  Customs 
authorities  are  empowered  to  inspect  ? — I  think 
that  might  be  convenient. 

456.  It  would  make  your  knowledge  of  the 
subject  more  complete,  would  it  not  ? — Of  course, 
it  would  enable  us  to  make  that  part  of  the 
report  statistically  complete  which  we  issue 
every  year.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  the 
reasons  for  that  difference,  nor  do  I  know  the 
extent  of  the  Customs  examination  into  mar- 
garine. 

457.  Is  there  any  right  of  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  part  of  individuals 
in  the  case  of  local  boards  not  exercising  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  under  these  Acts  ?— 
No.  The  Local  Government  Board  can  only 
urge  them;  they  have  no  statutory  power  to 
compel. 

458.  At  a  public  meeting  yesterday,  I  heard 
this  allegation  made,  that  a  trader  had  bought  a 
butter  shop  in  a  certain  district;  that  he  was 
subjected  to  unfair  competition  by  sellers  of 
margarine  under  the  name  of  butter  all  around  ; 
that  the  salesman  whom  he  h^  put  in  neglected 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Margarine  Act  J 
that  he  remonstrated  with  him,  but  the  salesman 
told  him  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  be- 
cause the  Act  woidd  not  be  enforced  against  lum, 
and  he  made  certain  charges  again^^t  the  local 
administration.     He  said  that  he  insisted  on  the 
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terms  of  the  Act  being  complied  with  and  then 
complained  as  to  the  sale  of  margarine  without 
notice  in  other  shops  and  he  could  get  nothing 
done  by  the  local  authorities.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  right  of  complaint  to  you  ?  You  have 
no  power  to  interfere  ? — The  Board  have  no 
power  to  compel ;  no  compulsory  powers  in  a 
case  of  that  sort. 

459.  With  regard  to  prosecutions  under  the 
first  portion  of  the  Act  of  1875,  which  relates  to 
the  admixture  of  ingredients  noxious  to  health, 
you  say  that  very  little  has  been  done  in  that 
way  ?— Verv  little.  There  is  a  difficulty  of 
proving  a  wilful  knowledge  which  applies  to' that 
part  01  the  Act,  and  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
other  part. 

460.  Also  in  such  cases,  I  presume,  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  what  is  noxious  and  what  is  not  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  that  would  be  so,  no  doubt. 

461.  I  see,  in  a  prosecution  in  the  case  of 
cocoa,  which  took  place  in  France,  it  was  con- 
tended that  soda  used  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing excess  of  fatty  matter  was  a  poison ;  that 
was  the  contention  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  exactly  the  opposite  was  maintained ;  has 
there  been  any  case  of  that  sort,  or  any  prosecu- 
tion with  regard  to  that  here  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

462.  Now  about  your  control  of  public 
analysts.  I  understand  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  to  sanction  the  appointments  ? 
— That  is  so. 

463.  You  mentioned  that  they  had  vetoed 
certain  appointments,  but  you  thought  it  would 
be  invidious  to  specify  the  names  of  the  ca^es  ? — 
Yes. 

464.  I  think  that  probably  the  Conunittee  will 
a^ee  with  you  on  that.  Do  you  make  inquiries 
with  regard  to  every  analyst  appointed,  or  do 
you  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  if  an  appoint- 
ment has  been  made,  unless  some  objection  is 
brought  to  your  notice,  it  has  been  a  good  one  ? 
— Oh,  no  ;  the  statements  of  qualifications  are 
very  rigidly  scrutinised.  They  are  invariably 
referred  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  constantly  it  happens 
that  such  and  such  a  qualification  is  enquired 
into,  or  if  there  is  a  statement  that  there  are  such 
and  such  qualifications  about  chemical  knowledge, 
and  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  person  ap- 
pointed seems  to  be  satisfactory,  the  Board  write 
and  say,  **  Well,  how  about  his  microscopical 
knowledge,  and  what  evidence  have  you  of 
that,*'  and  then  the  Local  Boai*d  send  up  evidence 
which  satisfies  them  as  to  his  microscopical  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  nor 
are  the  objections  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  founded  on  complaints  to  them  of  inade- 
quacy. They  move  ex  mero  motu,  if  they  consider, 
after  looking  at  these  qualifications,  that  the 
qualifications  are  insufficient. 

465.  Without  asking  for  any  specific  cases,  are 
the  cases  in  which  you  have  vetoed  such  appoint- 
ments at  all  numerous  ? — No. 

466.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Analysts 
themselves  demand  that  there  should  be  some 
higher  scale  or  standard   of  q^ualifications  de- 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued, 
manded  in  the  case  of  public  analysts  than  at 
present.    That  was  one  of  the  resolutions  carried 
by  them  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  they  have  expressed 
opinions  to  that  effect. 

467.  Have  those  opinions  or  the  results  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Board  ? — I 
think  so,  but  I  have  not  that  in  my  mind  at  the 
present  moment. 

468.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  knowledge 
that  they  very  strongly  object,  in  many  cases  at 
all  events,  to  the  combination  of  the  ottices  of 
medical  officer  of  health  and  public  analyst  in 
the  same  person?— I  have  heard  that  objection 
stated  to  the  Board. 

469.  But  the  Board  has  never  refused  to 
sanction  it  ? — The  Board  have  not  refused,  and 
as  there  is  no  statutory  disqualification  of  medical 
officers  of  health  at  present,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  probably 
feel  themselves  justified  in  paying  that  because  a 
man  is  a  medical  officer  of  liealth,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  he  ought  not  to  be  appointed  as  public 
analyst. 

470.  I  wished  simply  to  know  whether  the 
matter  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
Board,  and  whether  there  was  any  official  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? — Practically,  1  think  that  the 
matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board. 

47  L  You  do  not  agree  as  to  the  advisability, 
or  you  have  not  formed  any  opinion,  which  is  it  ? 
— 1  would  rather  not  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability.  1  think  that  the  Board's  view 
would  be  that  the  statute  which  says  that  they 
shall  only  satisfy  themselves  of  his  qualifications 
would  not  enable  them  to  say  that  they  would 
regard  him  as  disqualified  because  he  holds  some 
other  office,  assuming  that  the  qualifications  are 
good. 

472.  Another  complaint  of  the  public  analysts 
is  that  in  certain  cases  the  amounts  paid  for  the 
performance  of  special  duties  of  public  analysts  in 
cases  where  the  medical  officer  of  health  holds  the 
same  post  are  absurdly  small,  and  not  such  as  to 
reasonably  remunerate  him  for  his  attention  to  such 
work  ;  does  the  Local  Government  Board  take 
any  cognisance  of  the  pay  in  those  cases,  or  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— That  is  a  subject  I 
Vientioned  befoie,  that  this  Act,  enabling  the 
Board  to  prescribe  the  qualifications,  does  not 
regard  his  pay ;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  authority. 

473.  But  you  say  the  Board  is  very  careful, 
and  of  its  own  motion  examines  into  the  qualifica^ 
tions  of  all  the  analysts  whose  appointments  it 
sanctions  ? — That  is  so. 

474.  Have  any  cases  been  brought  to  your 
knowledge  of  analyses  made  by  assistants  being 
produced  in  connection  with  adulteration  prose- 
cutions?— I  do  not  remember  any  case  of  that  sort 
being  brought  before  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

475.  Is  there  any  general  rule  in  the  court 
before  which  such  cases  go,  as  to  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  analyses  not  made  by  the  analyst 
himself  ? — I  fancy  that  must  depend  on  the  facts 
and  must  be  for  the  judgment  of  the  particular 
magistrate  or  court. 

476.  Of  coiurse  you  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
case  of  assistants  ? — Nothing. 
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477.  You  mentioned  the  adulteration  of  pep- 
per as  having  been  mdually  put  down  by  the 
prosecutions  that  had  taken  place  in  connection 
with  it.  At  the  public  meeting  yesterday,  to 
which  I  referred,  a  spice  merchant  mentioned  a 
case  in  which  a  very  large  amount  of  what  was 
called  pepper  dust  was  put  up  for  sale,  the  broker 
could  not  give  a  guarantee  with  it  and  the  sale 
was  postponed ;  in  the  meantime  the  pepper  dust 
was  analysed  and  it  contained  only  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  genuine  pepper.  This  gentleman 
said  that  he  had  brought  tne  matter  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  nevertheless  this  large  quantity  of 
adulterated  pepper  dust  was  sold  and  placed  upon 
the  market.  Is  there  any  machinery  by  which 
such  a  case  could  be  reached  and  the  pepper  de* 
stroyed  ?—  If  it  was  injurious  to  man  it  could  of 
course  be  dealt  with  imder  the  Public  Health  Act. 

478.  Yes ;  but  assuming  that  it  was  not.  It 
was  what  is  called  peppenne,  I  think  ? — There 
have  been  plenty  of  convictions  for  the  sale  of 
that  stuff. 

479.  What  I  wish   to  understand  is  whether 
there   is   any   machinery   by  which  a  mass   of 
adulterated  material  like  that  could   be   got   at 
at  the  foimtain    head,  on   its  being   brought  to 
the  knowledge  of   the  authoritiesj  as   was   the 
ca^  in  this   case,  or   whether  the  authorities, 
knciwing   that  such  a  mass  of  adulterated   ma- 
terial  existed   and   was  about   to  be  put   into 
circulation  in  the  open  market,   could  stop   its 
sale    and    distribution  ? — No,    I    should    think 
they  could  not.    There  is   no  statutory  power 
which  would  enable  them  to  deal  with  it   if  it 
is  not  injurious  to  health. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

480.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  on  that. 
There  is  no  power  for  inspection  at  the  port  of 
entry  at  the  present  moment  ?— No. 

481.  And  were  this  adulterated  pepper 
detected,  it  would  only  be  when  it  is  offered  by 
retail  shops? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

482.  In  the  case  I  speak  of  it  was  offered  for 
sale  in  Mincing  lane  ? — Yes. 

483.  You  say  there  is  no  machinery  by  which 
that  could  be  dealt  with  ? — No. 

484.  I  suppose  in  your  opinion  that  is  an 
evident  flaw  in  the  Act  that  should  be  remedied? 
— Well  I  do  not  know.  I  mean  if  a  man  has  a 
lot  of  pepper  that  is  unfit  for  human  food,  and  is 
mixed  with  dust,  and  if  in  an^  of  the  many 
purposes  to  which  pepper  is  apphed  it  might  be 
used  for  some  purpose,  I  do  not  know  why  you 
should  require  the  man  necessarily  to  destroy  it 
all. 

485.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  more  desirable  that 
that  should  be  prevented  from  being  sold  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  retailers  and  then  that  those 
retailers  who  possibly  know  nothing  about 
it  should  be  prosecuted,  do  not  vou  think 
it  would  be  more  desirable  in  the  public 
interest  that  it  should  be  jirevented  from 
being  sold  for  human  consumption  en  masse  ? — 
I  should  agree  as  to  that  only  it  struck  me  that 
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certain  difficulties  as  to  analogous  cases  of  that 
kind  might  arise,  and  as  to  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  these  things  the  Legislature  has 
always  been  very  tender. 

486.  Well,  in  the  case  of  tea  that  course 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Customs  7 — Yes ;  that 
course  would  be  adopted  by  the  Customs,  but 
you  were  speaking  of  other  articles. 

487.  Yes;  I  am  taking  the  case  of  margarine. 
That  course  would  be,  1  suppose,  adopted  by  the 
Customs.,  too,  would  it  not  ? — I  suppose  so,  but 
1  do  not  know  what  the  actual  practice  is  of 
the  Customs  officers. 

488.  In  the  case  of  tea  it  would  be  ? — In  the 
case  of  tea  it  would  be,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

489.  Under  Clause  8  of  the  Margarine  Act 
the  Customs  have  now  the  power  to  inspect 
adulterated  butter  at  the  port  of  entry  ? — "Yes. 

490.  But  in  the  case  of  tea,  under  the  powers 
that  the  Customs  possess  already,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  adulterated  tea  to  be  offered  for 
public  sale  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt 

491.  As  I  understand  Sir  Charles  Cameron's 
case  in  connection  with  pepper,  the  pepper  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  haa  the  provision  existed 
with  regard  to  pepper  which  already  exists  in 
relation  to  tea,  this  adulterated  pepper  would 
have  been  liable  to  confiscation  before  it  was  put 
upon  any  public  market  for  sale  ? — Well,  that 
would  be  so,  assuming  that  this  adulteration  took 
place  before  it  was  shipped,  but  if  I  understand 
the  case,  it  was  pepper  mixed  up  with  dust ;  that 
may  have  been  the  sweepings  of  some  ware- 
house, and  so  the  adulteration  may  have  come  in 
after  it  was  imported. 

Chairman. 

492.  It  was  put  forward  just  now  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  collected  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  procedure  of  foreign  countries 
with  regard  to  adulteration.  Is  not  it  the  fact 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  obtains  from 
the  Foreign  Office  from  time  to  time  information 
as  regards  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  and  their 
proc^ure  in  such  matters  as  refer  to  the  duties 
of  the  Local  Government  Board? — That  is  so  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

493.  You  said  something  this  morning  about 
the  adulteration  of  sugar? — Yes. 

494.  Can  you  describe  what  sort  of  adultera- 
tion that  is? — My  point  was  that  the  adulteration 
of  sugar  had  practically  vanished,  it  was  no 
longer  adulterated ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

495.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  had 
mentioned  a  case? — No,  I  think  not;  would  you 
show  me  the  answer  ? 

496.  It  was  only  given  this  morning? — No ;  I 
had  not  intended  to  say  so,  because,  practically, 
sugar,  as  I  said  on  Tuesday,  is  no  longer  adulte- 
rated, so  far  as  these  returns  show. 

497.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  authorities 
are  rather  unwilling  to  enforce  the  Margarine 
Act? — I  could  not  say  that,  as  separate  from 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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498.  But  when  they  prosecute  the  traders,  is 
it  not  generally  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act? 
— Yes,  but  then  I  think  there  is  some  question  of 
warranty  involved ;  an  invoice  is  a  warranty  in 
the  one  case,  and  an  invoice  is  not  a  warranty  in 
the  other,  and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  for 
preference,  as  I  have  understood  it. 

499.  Is  not  the  form  of  purchase  which  it*  re- 

Juired  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
ispensed  with  under  the  Margarine  Act  to  en- 
able the  Customs  and  other  inspectors  to  tako 
samples  of  goods  whilst  in  transit? — That  is  so. 

5()0.  Are  you  aware  whether  all  local  authori- 
ties have  carried  out  the  Local  Govenunent 
Board  order  issued  in  December  1887  as  to  the 
registration  of  margarine  factories  ?  You  know 
they  have  got  an  orSer  ? — Yes,  those  are  regis- 
tered with  the  Local  Authorities.  There  is  no 
machinery  for  the  fact  of  ihe  registration  being 
notified  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  that 
really  I  can  scarcely  answer  that  question.  I 
have  incidentally  heard  of  various  manufactories 
being  rejristered,  and  I  think  there  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary Keturn  on  the  subject  a  year  or  two  ago. 
601.  In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Lambeth, 
where  there  was  a  margarine  factory  and  where 
the  man  wab  summoned  for  non-registration  of 
his  factory,  are  you  aware  that  he  pleaded  in 
defence  that  the  local  authorities  to  whom  he 
applied  knew  nothing  about  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  order? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

502.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  in  certain 
metropolitan  and  other  districts  inspectors  are 
continually  visiting  the  shops  of  respectable 
tradesmen  and  yet  omit  to  visit  others  who 
systematically  evade  the  law  by  selling  adul- 
terated goods  openly,  and  who  in  some  instances 
are  giving  as  much  as  24  ounces  to  the  pound  ?— 
That  of  course  depends  on  the  control  of  the 
inspectors  by  the  authorities  under  whom  they 
act. 

503.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  honest  trading  that  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  an 
offence  under  the  Acts  for  tradesmen  to  give 
more  than  16  ounces  to  the  pound  or  any  fraction 
or  multiple  thereof? — I  think  that  that  scarcely 
comes  under  the  question  of  [the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  That  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether. 

504.  Referring  to  the  question  of  warranty, 
should  not  the  invoice  be  in  every  case  a  warranty 
that  the  goods  are  as  stated  thereon^  without 
power  to  qualify  or  otherwise  ?  -  That  is  a  ques- 
tion op  which  1  should  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion.  That  was  merely  a  suggestion  that  I 
said  had  been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  not  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Mr.   Colman. 

505.  You  referred  to  the  payment  of  analysts, 
and  you  said  in  one  instance  it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion simply  <xf  5/.  ? — That  is  so. 

506.  I  observe  that  the  Act  says  in  section  1 1 
"  and  shall  make  due  provision  for  the  payment 
of  remuneration";  are  there  no  means  of  enforcing 
that  Act? — If  you  observe,  section  11  relates 
to  an  authority  not  having  an  analyst  of  its  own, 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

but  making  an  arrangement  with  the  analyst  of 
a  neighbouring  place.  That  is  not  an  ordinary 
clause. 

507.  Would  not  it  imply  that  the  borough 
itself  appointing  shall  make  due  provision  ? — 
Well,  I  think  Hie  clause  governing  all  ordinary 
appointments  of  analysts  is  the  previous  clause, 
section  10,  where  you  will  see  "  snaU  pay  to  such 
analysts  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  mutually 
a^eed  upon,"  and  therefore  that  is  a  Uttle 
different.  The  Local  Government  Board  under 
'►at  have  no  power  as  to  the  remuneration, 
?  1  though  they  have  power  as  to  the  qualifications. 

508.  Is  this  at  all  different  to  usual  Acts  of 
Parliament  as  to  appointments  ?  Have  the  Locnl 
Government  Board  power  in  otlier  appointments 
which  they  have  to  sanction  to  determine  what 
the  salary  shall  be? — No;  I  should  say  that 
they  have  no  power  to  determine  generally  what 
the  salary  shall  be.  Take  the  most  common 
case.  The  most  important  appointments  that 
come  before  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
those  of  the  medical  officers  of  health.  Well, 
a  sanitary  authority  must  appoint  for  its 
medical  officer  a  man  with  certain  qualifications 
and  they  may  pay  him  whatever  they  like.  If 
they  pay  it  all  themselves  they  do  not  want  the 
Local  Government's  approval  for  that ;  but  if 
they  say,  Now  we  want  the  repayment  of  half  the 
salary  from  what  used  to  be  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  but  now  from  the  fund  administered  by 
the  County  Council  or  the  Borough  Council : 
if  they  say,  We  want  the  repayment  of  half  the 
salary,  then  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
empowered  to  stipulate,  We  will  not  sanction  the 
payment  with  a  view  to  repayment  unless  you 
pay  a  proper  salary. 

509.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  highest 
salary  which  is  paid  ? — To  an  analyst  ? 

510.  Yes  ? — I  cannot  say  offhand. 

511.  I  mean  correspondmg  with  this  51.  which 
you  said  was  a  sm^ll  sum  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I 
have  one  or  two  notes  of  some  salaries  taken 
incidentally. 

612.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  Return  of 
the  payments  which  are  made  to  the  analysts  for 
the  different  districts  ? — Well,  I  think  it  might 
be  possible,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would 
not  be  misleading,  on  this  accoimt  :  a  great 
many  analysts  are  paid  only  per  sample,  and  not 
by  salary  ;  there  would  be  rather  a  difficulty  in 
such  a  Return. 

513.  Would  it  not  be  a  guide  to  the  Committee 
as  to  what  the  salary  should  be  of  these  officers 
in  the  future  ? — Perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
leaving  it  open  :  if  the  Return  can  be  got,  I 
will  ask  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
it  might  be  left  in  that  way ;  I  am  ndt  quite 
sure. 

514.  It  strikes  me  it  might  be  valuable  to  give 
this  scale,  so  as  to  say  that  the  population  of  a 
certain  number  shall  pay  such  a  salary,  and  the 
population  of  another  number  another  salary  ? — 
I  have  got  a  few  notes  of  particular  salaries  in 
the  large  towns;  for  instance,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Manchester,  and  then  I  have  got 
one  or  two  other  cases. 

515.  Of  course  if  they  have  very  small 
salaries  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

remunerate  a  defendant  if  the  analyst  has  made 
a  mistake ;  but  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  good 
salaries,  and  the  analyst  has  made  a  mistake, 
which  is  occasionally  the  case,  do  you  not  think 
it  fair  that  tlie  defendant,  who  has  been  put  to 
considerable  expense,  should  be  repaid  by  the 
analyst,  or  at  least  by  the  Local  Authority  ? — 
Outside  his  costs,  do  you  mean  ? 

516.  Yes;  I  mean  outside  his  costs? — That 
would  be  introducing  rather  a  new  principle  in 
law,  would  not  it  ? 

517.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is 
withdrawn,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  into 
Court,  as  I  notice  is  sometimes  the  case  (it  is 
said  that  the  case  will  not  be  proceeded  with  by 
the  analyst),  is  not  that  unfair  on  the  defendant  ? 
— If  he  has  incmred  expense  I  suppose  so,  but 
on  that  I  think  I  should  not  venture  to  express 
an  opinion.  I  do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  on  that 
particular  point. 

518.  Now  you  have  referred  to  the  question 
of  the  inspection  of  tea  by  the  Customs.  Is 
there  anv  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  cost  of 
that  tea  mspection  is  ? — I  imagine  a  representative 
of  the  Customs  will  be  called  as  to  that  particular 
matter,  and  he  would  know.  I  imagine  that  he 
could  give  you  that  infori;nation  better  than  I 
can. 

519.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have 
stated  somewhere  that  the  tea  adulterations  now 
are  almost  nil  ?— ^Yes. 

520.  And  one  may  fairly  assume  probably  that 
if  there  were  inspection  by  the  Customs,  the 
prosecutions  for  adulterations  of  these  articles 
also  would  be  very  materially  diminished? — I 
suppose  that  may  be  so. 

521.  In  other  words,  it  would  save  the  retail 
dealer  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  ? — Yes ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  practicability  of  makmg  a 
change  of  that  kind. 

522.  Now  one  other  question  on  the  law  in 
other  countries.  As  to  the  Margarine  Act, 
there  was  a  statement  handed  in  as  to  a  new 
United  Slates  Butterine  Act  and  the  Danish 
Act.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  vour 
obtaining  statements  of  what  laws  are  in  force 
in  other  countries  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  and  intricate  matter. 

523.  There  are  statements  that  have  been 
referred  to  by  the  Chairman  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
remember  that.  There  is  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  involve,  of  course,  the  Foreign 
Office  sending  a  circular  to  all  representatives 
abroad,  and  whether  it  could  be  put  into  such  a 
shape  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Committee 
is  a  question. 

524.  If  the  Committee  thought  it  desirable,  in 
what  way  could  it  be  done  ? — I  imagine  by 
application  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  get  this  in- 
formation from  all  Her  Majesty's  representatives 
abroad,  but  as  we  know  from  one  or  two  ques- 
tions which  we  have  had  to  do  with,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  such  particulars,  and  a 
very  long  matter,  and  when  you  get  all  these 
laws  it  is  very  difficult  to  so  boil  the  information 
down  as  to  make  it  of  much  practical  value. 

525.  I  am  afraid  the  question  of  the  length  of 
0.174. 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

time  in  gettingit  will  not  disturb  the  Committee 
very  much.  We  are  not  ^oin?  to  finish  in  a  few 
days  ? — No,  but  I  was  thmking  it^  would  take 
many  months. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

526.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend that  an  analyst  should  be  appointed  exactly 
as  a  medical  officer  of  health  is  appointed  now, 
that  is,  with  half  the  salary  paid  by  the  County 
Council  and  half  by  the  Local  Authority,  so  that 
the  County  Council  should  have  part  control 
over  those  officers  and  see  that  thev  carried  out 
their  duties? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  could 
well  be  done.  I  am  only  speaking  generally,  of 
course,  but  the  sums  allocated  to  the  Local 
Authorities  have  been  for  special  purposes,  and 
there  would  be  this  difficulty  :  for  instance,' now 
each  County  Council  has  an  analyst  of  its  own, 
and  they  pay  him  all  the  salary,  and  it  would 
introduce  a  complication  and  nothing  would  be 

fained  if  you  said  the  County  Council  is  to  pay 
alf  his  salary. 

527.  But  they  have  a  medical  officer  of 
health? — No,  they  have  not  necessarily  a  medical 
officer  of  health. 

528.  London  has  ? — A  few  of  them  have,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  them  have  no  medical  officers, 
and  the  ones  of  whom  I  was  speaking  were  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  sanitarv  authorities, 
not  of  counties ;  it  is  those  salaries  which  9J%, 
repaid. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

529.  I  want  to  put  a  question  to  ^ou  to  clear     * 
up  that  point  on  which  I  had  not  information 
before  me  with  regard  to  those  45  districts  that 

I  was  upon.  I  left  the  point  for  the  time.  I 
was  wrong  in  the  percentage  of  convictions  upon 
the  number  of  cases  that  were  brought  beiore 
the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  On 
referring  to  this  report  I  find  that  the  average 
convictions  on  the  total  number  of  cases  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  1893  was  8  per  cent.  Is  that  so? — I  dare 
say  it  is  so  ;  that  would  be  about  it  roughly. 

530.  This  is  the  report  [handing  same  to  the 
Witness]? — Yes;  that  is  not  convictions;  that 
is  samples  reported  against. 

531.  But  those  are  adulterations? — Cases  re- 
ported as  adulterations,  but  all  those  cases  were 
not  taken  into  Court.  About  two-thirds  of  those, 
I  think,  were  taken  into  Court. 

532.  But  I  understand  that  the  percentage  of 
cases  in  which  adulteration  was  found  is  8  per 
cent,  in  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  to 
the  Local  Government  Board? — No;  it  is  12 
per  cent.  odd.     It  is  12*9,  I  think. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

533.  With  regard  to  the  percentage  and 
statistics  referred  to  in  Questions  74  and  75,  may 
I  ask  if  they  are  not  somewhat  fallacious, 
so  far  as  increase  of  activity  of  the  local  authori- 
ties is  concerned.  For  instance,  one  local  au- 
thority may  take  five  samples  and  find  one  bad, 
or  20  per  cent,  and  another  local  authority  may 
take  50  samples  and  find  10  bad,  or  an  equal 
percentage,  and  yet  one  local  authority  might  be 
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Mr.  fVhiteley — continued. 

ten  times  as  active  as  the  other ;  so  that  really 
these  percentages  are  not  anj  guide  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  local  authority  nor  as  to  the 
amount  of  adulteration  in  the  district  ? — Well, 
'  they  are  some  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  adultera- 
tion. In  the  paper  which  I  have  put  in  this 
morning  there  is  a  statement  as  to  each  authority 
throughout  England  as  to  the  number  of  samples 
taken  and  as  to  each  sample  analysed.  That  will 
give  the  information  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

634.  Do  you  think  that  more  local  inspectors 
are  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — No,  I  think  there  is  an 
ample  number  of  inspectors,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
nuisters  of  those  inspectors  do  not  give  them  direc- 


Mr.  Kti!6rtW«^continued. 
tions  to  get  samples.  It  is  the  authorities  and  not 
the  inspectors,  because  every  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  every  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  so  on,  may  obtain  samples  if  his 
authority  instructs  him  to  obtain  samplctt.  There 
are  plenty  of  inspectors,  but  it  is  the  local 
authorities  that  will  not  set  them  to  work. 

535.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  sav  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  no  authority  over 
the  local  authority :  no  compulsory  power  over 
the  local  authority  to  compel  them  to  put  this 
Act  into  operation  ? — That  is  so. 

536.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  either 
to  parish  councils,  or  to  county  councils,  power 
over  ^  the  local  authorities  to  see  this  Act  put 
in  force? — I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion 
on  that.  Often  it  is  the  County  Councils  who 
are  themselves  the  delinquents. 
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Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Richard  Bannister,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


C/tairman. 

537.  Wii.Lyoutell  the  Committee  what  position 
yon  hold? — 1  am  Deputy  Principal  of  the 
Government  Laboratory. 

538.  And  you  are  a  Fellow  of  certain  learned 
societies,  as  well  ? — Yes,  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  the  Chemical  Society,  the  Royal 
MicroBcopical  Society ;  I  am  on  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  and  am  also  an  officer 
of  Public  Instruction,  France. 

539.  And  you  have  been  a  reporter  on  subjects 
more  or  less  akin  to  our  Inquiry  in  France,  have 
you  not? — Yes;  I  waa  juror  at  the  Paris 
£xpo6ition  in  1889. 

MO.  And  you  were  also  a  judge  of  foods  at 
Chicago  in  1893  ? — I  was,  and  also  at  the 
Colonial  Exhibition,  and  at  the  Health  Exhibi- 
tion in  London. 

541.  I  believe  you  have  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  certain  food  products? — I  have 
delivered  two  courses  :  one,  on  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  supply,  and  the  other  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
and  cocoa. 

542.  And  you  have  had  a  lengthened  experi- 
ence in  the  Government  laboratory? — I  have 
been  there  for  31  years. 

543.  And  in  that  Government  laboratory  you 
receive  cases  for  analysis,  or  specimens  for  analy 
sis,  from  different  localities  ? — Yes  ;  both  for  our 
ordinary  official  work,   and  also  for  our  work 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

544.  Under  the  22nd  Section  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  ? — Yes.  1  f  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  received  last  year.  From  the 
Customs  Department  we  received  2,137  samples ; 
irom  the  Admiralty  73 ;  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
557 ;  from  the  India  Office  707  ;  from  the  Post 
Office  143 ;  from  the  Home  Office  43  ;  from  the 
War  Department  18  ;  from  the  Trinitv  House 
86 ;  from  the  Stationery  Office  4 ;  from  the 
Office  of  Works,  London  and  Dublin,  33  ;  from 
the  Colonial  Office  2;  and  references  from 
magistrates  71. 
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545.  That  is  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  ? — Yes ;  and  parochial  samples  15 ;  making 
together  3,889. 

546.  Of  which  how  many  were  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act?— 71.  Then  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  we  received  12,083 
samples  of  tobacco  ;  beer  for  estimation  of  draw- 
back, 9,102 ;  beer  duty  samples,  8,621 ;  beers 
from  public-house?,  2,820 ;  tinctures  5,575 ; 
naphtha  773  ;  miscellaneous  5,392. 

547.  What  is  the  total  number  of  samples  ? — 
48,255. 

548.  I  believe  you  have  a  Table  of  the  number 
of  specimens  referred  to  you  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  from  1875  to  1894?— 
Yes. 

549.  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  analysis  of  that 
Table? -Yes,  I  can.  Samples  of  arrowroot  4, 
beer  5,  bread  7,  brandy  4,  butter  62,  carbolic 
acid  1,  coffee  26,  cream  1,  flour  3,  gin  6,  ginger  5, 
ginger  beer  1,  ketchup  1,  lard  23,  lemonade  3, 
lauaanum  1,  linseed  meal  1,  magnesia  l,milk  411, 
mustard  8,  sweet  nitre  4,  oatmeal  13,  ointment  1, 
peas  2,  pepper  29,  quinine  4,  rum  3,  soda  water  1, 
tea  3,  vinegar  14,  water  2,  whiskey  28 — total 
678. 

550.  In  those  678  specimens  submitted  to  you, 
in  how  many  did  you  agree  with  the  previous 
analysis  ? — In  the  case  of  474. 

55 1 .  And  you  disagreed  in  how  many  ? — In  the 
case  of  188 ;  and  16  samples  were  sent  up  for  a 
special  purpose,  which  were  not  sent  up  under 
tne  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  strictly. 

552.  I  notice  from  this  Table  that  you  had  by 
far  a  larger  number  of  milk  specimens  than  of 
anything  else  ? — Yes,  we  had  41 1. 

553.  And  next  to  milk  came  butter? — Yes. 

554.  And  those  were  really  the  two  principal 
articles  that  were  submitted  to  you  ? — ffxactly. 

555.  Will  you  tell  us  now  with  reference  to 
the  milk  cases  ;  will  you  give  us  the  analyses  of 
the  milk  cases  that  came  before  you? — In  311       t 
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CAatVman— continued. 

cases  we  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  public 
analysts,  and  in  &6  ive  disagreed,  which  is  a  per- 
centage of  disagreement  of  23*5. 

556.  So  that  in  not  quite  a  quarter  of  the 
cases  you  disagreed  with  the  public  analysts  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

557.  Could  you  refer  this  difference  to  any 

Particular  cause  or  conditios  7 — I  think  that  the 
ifference  is  rather  mor«  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  results  than  in  the  Hctual  mistakes  made. 

558.  That  is  to  say  that  the  analyses  made  by 
the  public  analysts  were  probably  correct,  but 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  analyses  differed 
from  yours  ? — We  differed  in  the  conclusions. 

659.  In  what  way  would  this  difference  of  in- 
terpretation arise  ? — It  would  arise  when  we 
came  to  the  border  line  between  a  genuine  milk 
and  an  adulterated  milk,  or,  put  in  another 
way,  between  a  good  milk  and  a  poor  milk. 

560.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  poor  natural  milk 
was  occasionally  mistaken  for  adulterated  milk? 
— I  think  I  have  not  made  myself  quite  clear. 
It  is  practically  impossible  from  the  analysis  of  a 
sample  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  poor  milk  or  an 
adulterated  milk,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  has 
been  a  eood  milk  adulterated  with  water  or  a 
poor  milk. 

561.  I  quite  understand  that  point.  It  really 
comes  to  this  :  that  k  naturally  poor  milk  has 
been  repotted  as  an  adulterated  milk  ? — As  a 
rule  that  is  the  case. 

562.  And  that  ffivea  rise  to  the  difference 
between  you  and  the  public  analysts  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  ? — Mainly. 

Mr.  Channing. 

563.  It  accounts  largely  for  the  96  cases  in 
which  you  disagreed?— Yes. 

Chairman* 

564.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  any 
methods  on  which  you  rely  for  arriving  at  that 
conclusion,  any  special  tests  ?— The  process  that 
we  use  at  Somerset  House,  after  trying  every 
process  that  we  have  known,  or  that  has  come^ 
oefore  us,  is  what  is  called  the  maceration 
profess. 

565.  Could  you  describe  that  process  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee? — Yes,  I  can.  We 
take  three  quantities  of  milk  weii^hing  in  each 
case  about  10  grammes.  One  quantity  is  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  total  solids,  ash, 
chlorine,  and  other  determinations  of  a  like 
kind  ;  the  other  two  are  for  the  determination  of 
the  solids  not  fat,  and  of  the  fat  These  two 
are  dried  almost  to  dryness,  and  then  treated 
with  hot  ether  under  particular  conditions,  that  is 
under  the  best  conditions  that  we  know  from 
practical  experience  will  get  out  the  whole  of  the 
fat  from  the  solids  not  fat.  When  this  operation 
is  completed  the  residue  that  is  left  in  each 
of  the  platinum  dishes,  the  two  residues,  are 
dried,  and  when  dried  to  the  constant  weight, 

g've  us  the  total  weight  of  the  solids  not 
t.  Then  the  ethereal  portion  is  dried  also, 
and  the  residue  from  the  ether  gives  us  the  fat, 
BO  that  in  our  determination  we  determine  the 
fat,  and  the  solids  not  fat. 


Sir  CharUs  Cameron* 

566.  The  fat  from  one  sample,  and  the  solids 
not  Tat  from  the  other  two  ? — No,  the  fact  is  this  : 
that  two  of  them  are  controlling  experiments,  one 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  other.  We 
have  two  residues,  and  two  exhaustions  with 
ether,  because  we  always  think  it  necessary  in 
every  case  of  this  kind  that  we  should  have  a 
dufilicate  experiment 

Mr.  Kearley. 

567.  One  gives  you  the  total  fat  ? — No  ;  the 
two  give  us  the  total  fat,  and  the  two  residues 
give  us  the  solids  not  fat 

Chairman. 

568.  That  is  the  process  that  jovl  rely  upon 
for  estimating  the  natural  condition  of  milk  ? — 
Exactly.  Then  in  the  examination  of  a  sample 
there  are  certain  physical  conditions  which  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  as  well,  and  all 
those  conditions,  along  with  the  result  of  the 
analysis^  are  taken  together  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  water  has 
been  added  or  not. 

569.  Are  you  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
with  moderate  ceitainty  as  to  whether  the  milk 
is  a  poor  milk  or  a  watered  milk  ? — We  are 
not. 

570.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
between  a  rich  milk  which  has  been  diluted,  and 
a  milk  coining  from  a  poorly^fed  or  old  cow  ? — 
We  cannot,  except  in  very  special  casei*. 

571.  There  are  different  methods  of  analysis 
which  give  somewhat  different  results,  are  there 
not  ?— 1  es  ;  there  are. 

572.  Do  those  results  vary  widely  ? — Not  if 
the  examination  is  conducted  properly.  For 
instance,  if  the  coil  process  be  used,  it  will  perhaps 
give  an  increase  of  what  is  called  butter  fat  of 
perhaps  0*2  per  cent. 

573.  And  the  different  methods  of  analysis 
simplv  give  results  equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of 
added  water  ? — Somewhere  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

574.  Do  you  mean  the  different  analytical 
methods  or  the  results? — You  get  the  results 
from  the  analysis,  but  the  method  of  analysis  will 
give  the  results  in  that  way. 

575.  The  methods  adopted  by  you  in  this 
maceration  process  ? — Not  only  that,  but  ^ou 
also  find  that  if  there  are  six  or  eight 
operators,  if  you  try  any  methods  of  analysis  the 
operators  will  differ  amongst  themselve;*.  I  have  a 
paper  before  me  with  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion by  certain  members  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  in  1885,  and  I  find  there  that  in  their 
solids  not  fat  they  differ  as  much  as  five-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  amongst  themselves ;  and  the  fat 
differs  to  the  same  extent 

Chairman, 

576.  You  were  giving  us  these  figures  which 
varied  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent,  according  to 
the  method  of  analysis,  and  that  variation  would 
apply  to  analyses  made  by  you  in  your  labo- 
ratory ? — Yes,  by  the  different  methods. 
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Chairman — continued. 

577.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  analyses  of 
other  people,  but  to  the  fact  that  your  methods,  the 
different  methods  applied  by  yourself,  would  give 
results  varyin*?  to  that  amount? — No;  I  was 
comparing  the  difference  between  the  coil  method 
and  the  maceration  method.  If  our  work  is 
properly  done,  it  will  not  vary  to  the  extent  of 
3  per  cent. ;  but  if  you  use  the  coil  method,  and 
compare  it  with  the  maceration  method,  you 
might  get  a  variation  of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

578.  Are  there  any  other  methods? — There 
are  many  methods  of  analysis  besides  these,  but 
they  are  mainly  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  determination  quickly,  which  in  commerci^ 
work  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  able  to  do. 

Chairman. 

579.  The  coil  method  that  you  have  referred 
to   I   think   you  might  describe   so   far  as  you 
can  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  ? — The 
coil   method,  as  a  method  of  milk   analysis  in 
getting  out  the  fat,  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
fineness  into  which  you  can  get  the  solids  them- 
selves.    It  has  been  found  that  if  you  take  a 
coil  of  paper  of  a  certain  length  and  coil  it  on 
itself  in  a  certain  way,  it  will  take  up  a  certain 
weight  of  milk.   This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
the  coil  is  put  into  what  we  callaSoxhlet  extractor, 
treated  with   ether,  and   when  the  fat  has  been 
thoroughly   separated  from   the  solids  not  fat^ 
which  adhere  to  the  paper,  the  ether  is  dried, 
and  the  residue  is  taken  and  weighed,  and  that 
gives  the  percentage  of  fat  in  that  particular 
sample.      But  there  is  one  inconvenience  in  con- 
nection with  this  paper  coil  process  :  the  solids 
not  fat  are  not  estimated  at  all  ;  the  total  solids 
being  estimated,  and  the  solids  not  fat  are  just 
the  difference  between  the  fat  and  the  total  solids. 

580.  So  that  you  rely  rather  on  the  maceration 
method  than  on  the  coil  method  for  extreme 
exactness  ? — We  have  tried  them  side  by  side, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
maceration  process  is  the  best  method.  It  is  a 
very  tedious  method. 

581.  So  that  when  you  have  any  analysis 
before  you,  or  when  any  magistrate  has  any 
analysis  before  him,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
ocHQsider  the  method  by  which  the  results  have 
been  arrived  at  7 — He  ought  to  do  so. 

582.  Bearing  upon  this  subject,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  you  have  been  making 
experiments,  have  you  not,  with  regard  to  the 
richness  of  milk  or  the  poverty  of  milk  ? — We 
have. 

583.  We  had  brought  up  before  us  by  the  last 
witness  some  experiments  that  you  made  with 
273  cows? — That  is  quite  right,  I  have  the 
results  here. 

584.  Can  you  give  us  a  description  of  that 
experiment? — We  obtained  these  samples  of 
milk  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  You  will  see  in  the 
return  that  everything  is  ^iven  about  the  feeding 
of  the  cows,  so  that  nothing  can  be  said  to  the 
effect  that  the  cows  were  iil-fed  ;  and  we  sent 
one  of  our  own  reliable  assistants  dpiyn  to  the 

0.174. 


Chairman — continued. 

farms,  so  that  he  saw  the  cows  milked  out  com- 
pletely, and  the  milk  was  always  under  his  super- 
vision until  he  got  the  samples,  and  had  brought 
them  to  our  own  laboratory  for  examination.  lu 
that  return  we  give  273  cases  of  individual  cows 
and  also  the  results  of  the  examination  of  55 
chums. 

Mr.  Kearhy. 

585.  Those  would  be  from  55  dairies  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

586.  Would  you  go  on  with  your  description  of 
the  experiment  in  question  ? — We  examined  all 
these  samples  by  the  maceration  process,  and  we 
found  that  of  non-fatty  solids  the  lowest  was  7'52, 
the  highest  10-04,  and  the  average  8'90  ;  and  so 
far  as  tne  fats  were  concerned  the  lowest  was  2*43 
in  two  cases,  the  highest  5*97, and  the  average3-99. 
Then  from  the  55  churns  the  lowest  was  8*40, 
the  highest  9*70,  and  the  average  8*96  ;  and  of 
the  fat  solids,  the  lowest  was  2*89,  the  highest 
5*61,  and  the  average  4'00. 

587.  Then  you  found  practically  that  the  ^5 
chums  yielded  better  results  than  the  specimens 
of  milk  taken  from  the  cows  direct?— Yes,  be- 
cause in  the  chums  were  mixed  together  the  poor 
and  the  i^ch,  and  therefore  the  average  would  be 
better. 

588.  That  would  be  the  explanation  ? — Yes, 
then  of  those  273  cows  we  found  that  47  cows 
gave  solids  not  fat  under  8*5  per  cent.,  101  gave 
solids  not  fat  under  8*8  per  cent,  and  174  gave 
solids  not  fat  under  9*0  per  cent. 

589.  Have  you  anytning  more  to  say  about 
that  experiment  ? — I  have  taken  out  the  number 
of  cows  and  heifers  that  are  given  in  the  last 
agricultural  returns  as  in  milk  or  in  calf  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  I  find  that  the  number  of 
cows  in  milk,  or  in  calf  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  last  return  was  4,120,451,  and  it  we  assume 
(which  I  think  we  fairly  can)  that  these  273 
cows  are  better  than  the  average  of  ordinary 
cows,  it  would  show  that  of  these  4,120,451 
there  would  be  about  700,476,  or  17  per  cent., 
that  would  give  under  8*5  per  cent,  of  solids  not 
fat. 

590.  That  is  below  the  sUndard?— Yes. 

591.  What  is  that  standard  ?— When  I  am 
talking  of  the  standard  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
word  presently  about  the  difference  I  make 
between  the  standard  and  the  limit.  The 
standard  that  we  are  speaking  of,  and  can  call  the 
standard  for  the  present,  is  8*5. 

592.  %^5  of  solids?— Solids  not  fat.  Thirty 
seven  per  cent.,  or  1 ,524,566,  would  give  solids  not 
fat  below  8-8  per. cent.,  and  2,624,727,  or  63*7 
per  cent.,  would  give  of  solids  not  fat  below  9*0. 

593.  You  referred  to  a  standard  and  a  limit 
just  now.  Will  you  just  define  what  you  mean'' 
— The  difficulty  about  a  standard  and  a  limit 
arises  in  this  way.  Under  the  Adulteration 
of  Foods  Act,  1875,  it  is  laid  down  distinctly 
that  if  you  have  milk  or  any  other  substance  from 
which  nothing  has  been  taken  away,  and  to 
w^hich  nothing  has  been  added,  however  poor,  it 
is  genuine.  In  the  case  of  milk  a  large  quantity 
has  to  be  sold  in  towns  quite  away  from  the  place 
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Chairman — continued. 

ox  production^  and  we  do  not  know  its  origin ; 
therefore  when  we  get  a  sample  of  milk  of  low 
quality,  the  analysts  and  onrselves  (and  I  think 
it  is  very  proper  that  this  should  be  done)  fix  a 
limit,  so  that  ix  there  is  any  milk  that  falls  below 
that  limit,  it  is  for  the  person  to  prove  or  give 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  water  has  not  been  added. 

594.  How  is  that  limit  fixed? — ft  has  been 
fixed  on  the  part  of  the  public  analysts  in  this 
way  :  that  when  the  Act  of  1872  came  into  force 
they  took  the  figures  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  and  Mr. 
Wanklyn*s  figures  were  9*0  and  2*5,  that  is  to 
say,  9*0  of  solids  not  fat,  and  2*5  of  fat. 

695.  Then  they  adopted  that  as  their  limit  ? — 
They  adfpted  that  as  their  standard.  Then  in 
1882  it  had  been  found  between  those  two  years 
that  by  the  method  of  analysis  adopted  the  solids 
not  fat  did  not  give  a  constant  weignt ;  and  so  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1882,  these  facts  were 
brought  before  the  Society :  "  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  anything  very  ncivel  can  be 
brought  forward  in  a  subject  which  has  been  so 
well  ventilated,  and  which  before  all  others  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  public  analysts,  as  milk 
analysis.  But  from  some  statements  which  have 
rec^itly  been  made  before  us  (see  Mr.  W. 
Johnstone's  paper  in  No.  72  of  The  Analyst)  and 
elsewhere,  it  appears  that  not  a  few  analysts 
have  forgotten  tnat  the  results  obtained  b^  the 
analysis  of  milk  are  not  results  laying  claim  to 
absolute  scientific  accuracy,  but  are  only  com- 
parative ones,  lind  that  the  limits  adopted  by  the 
Society,  9  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  and  2*5  per 
cent  of  fat,  hold  good  only  when  each  analysis  is 
made  in  the  manner  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
these  limits ;  namely,  by  drying  five  grammes 
of  the  milk  for  two  and  a  halt  to  three  hours 
over  an  open  water-bath,  and  by  exhausting  the 
residue  with  from  three  to  six  successive  quantities 
of  boiling  ether.  Modifications  of  this  plan  have 
gradually  crept  in,  and  concurrently  with  the 
adoption  of  tnese  modifications  instances  have 
multiplied  in  which  undoubtedly  genuine  milk 
did  fall  below  the  Society's  limits.  Although  it 
cannot  be  held  that  the  deficiency  in  solids  not 
fat  was  in  every  case  due  to  the  modification  in 
the  analytical  process,  it  yet  appears  certain  that 
in  many  instances  the  cause  lay  less  with  the 
milk  than  with  the  analyst."  Then  the  paper 
goes  on,  and  it  is  shown  distinctly  that  as  soon 
as  ever  you  dry  to  a  constant  weight  the  9*0,  in 
which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  present  m  a  crystalline 
form,  comes  down  to  8*5,  because  it  is  anhy- 
drous, and  therefore  when  the  drying  is  to  a 
constant  weight  8*5  is  equal  to  the  old  9*0. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

696.  You  have  given  the  increases  of  solids 
not  fat ;  would  you  give  the  increase  of  fat  ? — 
There  is  no  increase  of  fat  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  explain,  if  neces- 
sary, how  that  has  come  about. 

Chairman. 

597.  You  had  better  explain  that,  perhaps  ? — 
In  going  on  further  with  this  paper  there  is  no 
difference  at  all  given  in  the  fat,  the  fat  remains 


Chairman — continued. 

at  2*5  as  the  standard;  3*0  was  only  recommended 

in  1886. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

598.  And  the  total  solids  are  not  diminished  ? 
— The  solids  not  fat  diminish  from  9*0  to  8*5, 
and  the  explanation  is  given  in  a  subsequent 
paper  of  Mr.  Hehncr's ;  he  finds  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  milk  sugar  that  is  naturally 
present  in  the  milk,  when  dried  only  for  that 
time,  does  not  give  up  its  water  of  crystalliza* 
tion,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  to  a  constant 
weight,  then  water  is  given  up  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent 

Chairman. 

599.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
fat  ? — I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  fat, 
because  the  fat  2*5  remained. 

600.  You  hare  mentioned  the  standard ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  about  limits  ? — We  went 
carefully  over  the  whole  ground.  We  have  made 
experiments  in  the  meantime  and  have  always 
dried  to  a  constant  weight,  and  we  considered 
that  8*5  was  the  point  where,  if  a  milk  came 
before  us,  it  was  necessary  for  the  vendors  to  give 
some  explanation  about  how  it  was  that  the 
milk  was  so  low  in  solids  not  fat. 

601.  That  is  the  line  at  which  you  begin  to  be 
suspicious  as  it  were  of  water,  and  require  a 
proof  to  be  given  that  there  is  no  water? — Yes, 
exactly.  There  is  a  form  of  adulteration  of  milk 
that  is  rather  common  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  a  very  subtle  one  ;  that  is,  the  addition  of 
separated  milk  to  new  milk.  There  is  no  diflSculty 
in  these  cases  about  the  solids  not  fat,  because 
the  solids  not  fat  are  increased  ;  you  will  find 
that  the  fat  will  diminish,  but  the  solids  not  fat 
wiU  increase.  If  you  find  a  sample  of  milk  that 
will  contain  perhaps  from  9  to  9*2  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat  and  fat  about  2*7'or  2*8,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  separated  milk  has  been  added  to 
that  sample. 

602.  You  think  that  that  is  a  common  method 
of  adulteration  now  ? — I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Frye. 

603.  What  quantity  of  separated  milk  is  re- 
quired to  bring  out  those  figures  ?— In  bulk  do 
you  mean? 

604.  Yes  ?— Ten  per  cent,  might  do  so ;  it  would 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  whole  milk 
to  which  the  separated  milk  is  added. 

Chairman. 

605.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
milk  analysis  ? — I  think  I  have  gone  over  that 
ground ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  further 
necessary  in  the  direct  evidence. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

606.  What  do  you  mean  by  drying  to  constant 
weight  ? — For  drying  to  constant  weight  the 
milk  is  put  over  a  water-bath,  weighed,  and  we 
keep  weighing  it  till  it  does  not  lose  any  more 
weight,  and  then  we  are  quite  certain  that  all  the 
water  is  expelled.  We  call  that  drying  to  con- 
stant weight. 

607.  Then 
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Chairman. 

607.  Then,  with  regard  ^  butter,  you  have 
changes  taking  place  in  butter  ordinarily  when  it 
is  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  have  you  not, 
which  makes  some  difficulty  in  analysis? — 
There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  the  analysis  of 
butter. 

6C)8.  In  what  way  ? — Because  in  keeping  the 
butter  it  gets  ranci(]C  <^d  we  find  that  the  insolu- 
ble fatty  acids  increase  rather  largely  and 
the  soluble  fatty  acids  diminish;  and  inas- 
much as  when  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  are  high 
the  probability  is  that  foreign  fats  may  have 
been  added,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that,  if  jou  get  a  fresh  butter  to  which  fat 
has  withm  certain  limits  been  added,  the  result 
of  the  analysis  mav  be  the  same  as  in  the 
examination  of  an  old  butter  that  is  perfectly 
genuine. 

609.  That  introduces  coniusion  and  causes  a 
difficulty  of  detection? — Very  great  difficulty  of 
detection. 

610.  Butter  was,  I  think,  the  next  most 
frequent  article  submitted  to  you  after  milk  ? — 
Yes. 

611.  And  the  chief  difficulty  that  you  find  in 
the  butter  analysis  is  the  detection  of  foreign 
fat? — Just  so. 

612.  Is  this  introduction  of  foreign  fat  a 
cofflparatively  modern  mode  of  adulteration  ? — 
It  bka  been  in  existence  now  for  a  considerable 
time. 

613.  In  what  form  is  it  introduced  ?— It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say,  because  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  introducing  ths  foreign  fat,  but 
very  often  it  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

614.  And  consequently  what  is  sold  as  butter 
is  a  mixture  of  this  margarine  and  butter? — 
Yes. 

615.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  you 
have  had  a  good  many  samples  of  that  kind,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  either  coming  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  or  that  we  have  obtained 
for  our  own  examination. 

616.  Under  the  Margarine  Act? — No,  in  the 
open  market. 

617.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
analyses  of  those  samples  ? — A  system  of  adul- 
teration that  seems  to  me  to  have  come  into  use 
lately  is  putting  in  too  much  water ;  that  seems 
the  most  modem  way  of  adulteration ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  water  present  in  particular  kinds  of 
butter. 

618.  That  is  the  most  recent  form  of  adultera- 
tion of  butter,  apart  from  the  adulteration  of 
these  foreign  fats  ? — Yes,  that  has  come  under 
our  notice. 

619.  The  butters  that  contain  an  excess  of 
water  are  very  often  Irish  butters,  are  they  not? 
— Yes,  they  are. 

620.  And  this  water  has  been  pressed  into 
them  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  weight, 
I  suppose? — It  has  been  worked  in  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  weight. 

621.  So  that  a  person  buys  water  and  butter 
instead  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

622.  What  is  the  standard  of  water  in  Pennine 
butter  ? — There  is  no  standard.    In  fresh  l>utters 
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Chairman — continued, 
it  will  ratige  from  about  12  to  14  per  cent.  But 
when  we  come  to  salt  butter  it  will  go  up  as  hieh 
as  16  per  cent  or  a  little  more;  but  the 
watered  samples  referred  to  contain  sometimes 
as  much  as  24  per  cent. 

623.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes. 

624.  Have  efforts  been  made  to  obtain  judicial 
decisions  with  reference  to  those  adulterations  ? 
—Yes. 

625.  With  what  result  ?— Up  to  the  present 
time  the  result  has  been  nil. 

626.  You  have  had  no  judicial  decisions  with 
reference  to  these  adulterations  of  butter  ? — Some 
little  difficulty  has  cropped  up  in  connection  with 
cases  submitted  to  the  magistrates,  so  that  really 
at  the  present  time  we  have  not  had  one  distinct 
decision  upon  that  particular  point. 

627.  Where  do  the  butters  come  from  chiefly 
that  are  adulterated  with  foreign  fats,  such  as 
margarine? — Some  from  France  and  some 
from  Holland. 

628.  And  from  Belgium  ?—  Chiefly  from 
Holland. 


Mr.  Frye. 

629.  I  suppose  the  water  would  evaporate 
after  a  few  days,  to  a  great  extent? — No,  it  will 
not,  because  the  butter  as  a  rule  is  in  tubs  and 
you  cannot  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

630.  What  percentage  of  water  is  there  in 
fresh  butter  ? — From  12  to  14  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

631.  That  is  the  normal  stapdard? — Y'es,  in 
the  best  quality  of  fresh  butter. 

632.  A  qertain  quantity  of  water  is  essential 
in  butter  ? — You  cannot  make  it  without. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

633.  In  salt  butter  what  did  you  say  the  per- 
centage was  ? — 16  per  cent. ;  but  in  some  cases 
it  goes  as  high  as  24  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

634.  Was  there  no  decision  given  in  the 
Manchester  case  as  to  what  should  be  considered 
an  excess  of  water? — I  did  not  read  that 
there  was  a  distinct  decision  given,  because  there 
were  other  matters  mixed  up  in  that  particular 
case. 

Chairman. 

635.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  analysis  of  beer;  you  have  had  some 
specimens  of  beer,  I  think,  submitted  to  you  ? — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  Committee 
if  I  give  the  number  of  samples  that  we  examined 
during  the  last  10  years. 

636.  Yes,  if  you  please? — In  1884  we  ex- 
amined 48  samples  distinctly  for  adulteration ; 
in  1885,  106;  in  1886,  1,999;  in  1887,  2,630; 
in  1888,  2,027;  in  1889,  948;  in  1890,  1,956; 
in  1891,  3,044;  in  1892,  3,026;  and  in  1893^ 
2,820;  making  a  total  of  17,604. 

637.  There  is  a  great  variation  in  some  of 
those  years  succeeding  one  another ;  can  you  t 
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Chairman — continued, 
account  for  the  variation  ? — We  began  to  find  in 
1^84-85  that  there  was  a  practice  of  dilution  in 
the  public'houses,  8o  our  detective  staff  was  used 
to  detect  this  particular  kind  of  adulteration. 

638.  Then  there  was  a  great  fall  between 
1888  and  1889  ? — In  one  year.  I  cannot  account 
for  that  unless  I  look  at  the  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  why  it  was.  The  number  of 
samples  adulterated  was,  in  1884^  34 ;  in  \%}i5y 
41  ;  in  1886,  624  ;  in  1887,  448  ;  in  1888,  329  ; 
in  1889, 275;  in  18904459,  in  1891, 392;  in  1892, 
620  ;  and  in  1893,  498  ;  making  a  total  of  3,720. 

639.  And  the  adulterant  was  generally  an 
addition  of  water? — The  adulterants  in  all  cases 
were  either  water  only,  sugar  only,  or  sugar  and 
water  together. 

640.  And  you  did  not  find,  as  a  rule,  any 
other  noxious  compounds  ? — We  did  not  find  any 
noxious  compounds  in  one  of  the  samples. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 
'   641.  Do    you    call    salt   an  adulterant? — It 
depends  upon  the  quantity  present  in  the  beer. 

Chairmatt. 

642.  You  did  not  find  an  excess  of  salt  in 
these  cases  ? — We  did  not  find  an  excess  of  salt 
in.  those  cases. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

643.  The  researches  made  by  your  detective 
staff,  and  by  other  people,  really  were  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue ;  this  was  a  revenue  ques- 
tion ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  ? —  It  was  quite  a  revenue 
question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

644.  I  think  you  said  that  when  separated 
milk  was  added  the  usual  consequence  was  that 
the  solids  not  fat  were  increased,  and  that  the 
solids  fat  were  reduced  ? — Yes. 

645.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  vou,  may  I  not, 
that  it  is  possible  by  analysis  to  know  when  an 
adulteration  of  milk  is  brought  about  by  the 
addition  of  separated  milk  ? — Only  within  certain 
limits ;  you  cannot  say  positively  when  separated 
milk  has  been  added  in  small  quantity ;  and  it 
is  a  difiScult  matter  to  prove  the  addition  at  any 
time. 

646.  But  would  the  same  effect  which  you 
have  said  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  separated 
milk  take  place  by  the  addition  of  water?— No. 

647.  Then  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  you 
would  be  able  to  tell  when  separated  milk  was 
added  rather  than  water  ? — There  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  being  morally  certain  and 
being  able  to  prove  a  case  in  a  court. 

648.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  separated 
milk? -The  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk 
i8)high;  what  you  want  in  connection  with  that 
if  an  addition  of  fat  which  can  be  derived  from 
(^her  sources ;  and  it  is  a  capital  thing  for  bone 
and  tissue. 

.649.  Would  it  retain  its  chemical  compounds  ? 
— Yes ;  I  will  give  you  the  constituents  of  milk ,  and 
you  will  see  that  is  so  at  once.  This  is  an  average 
analysis  of: a  cow's  milk.      This  is  not  separat^, 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner — continued, 
and  I  will  come  to  separated  milk  afterwards.  It  i& 
an  average  of  abont  six  samples.  The  fat  is  3*81 
per  cent.,  the  caseine  and  the  albumen  3*20  per 
cent.,  the  sugar  4'89  per  cent.,  the  ash  0*74  per 
cent.,  and  then  the  difference  is  water.  When  we 
come  to  separated  milk  the  fat  is  reduced  from  3*81 
to  about  from  01  to  0  25  of  1  per  cent.  There  i& 
scarcely  any  fat  present  at  all.  Then,  in  the 
other  results  which,  I  have  given  you  in  the  case 
of  pure  milk,  the  caseine  and  sugar  would  be 
slightly  increased,  because  the  fat  has  been  taken 
away  &om  the  added  separated  milk. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

650.  Practically  all  the  solids  not  fat  would 
remain  and  the  fat  would  disappear? — Yes,  from 
the  separated  milk. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

651.  You  told  us  just  now  as  to  the 
standard  or  limit  which  has  been  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  milk,  and  I  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  standard 
of  milk.  Have  you  any  information  as  to 
any  standard  arrived  at  in  Paris  and  other 
capitals  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  Paris,  but  I  know 
that  in  the  State  of  J^ew  York  the  standard 
they  have  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
standard  in  this  country. 

652.  Or  in  Vienna  ? — Or  in  Vienna. 

Sir  ChiirUs  Cameron. 

653.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  New  York  ?— 

The  9^  is 


I  believe  it  is  9*0,  as  against  our  8*5. 
estimated  in  a  different  way. 


Mr.  Channing. 

654.  Is  that  the  non-fatty  solids  ? — Yes. 

655.  And  the  fat  is  3  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

656.  You  have  told  us  the  different  kinds  of 
methods  of  taking  the  analysis ;  have  you  anpr 
information  as  to  the  method  of  analysis  which  is 
taken  in  New  York,  where  1*9  is  obtained? — 
Babcock's  method  is  the  chief  one.  I  have  a 
paper  here  from  the  United  States  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  this  is  the  statement  that  thej 
make  now  about  the  method  of  auHlysis.  This 
paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemists  in  1893  held  at  Chicago,  on  August  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th.  The  statement  is  this  :  <"  We 
have  now  but  two  official  methods,"  that  is  to 
say,  of  analysis.  "  One  is  the  Adams  paper  coil 
method''  (that  is  the  one  which  I  have 
described),  '^  which  is  giv^i  first  place,  and  the 
other  called  the  alternate  method,  aevised  by  Mr. 
Babcock,  except  that  it  directs  drying  in  a  tube 
in  a  current  of^  air.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bab- 
cock  himself  has  discarded  that  method,  and  now 
uses  what  I  call  the  cylinder  method.  I  doubt 
whether  the  tubes  are  now  used  at  all.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  substitute  the  proposed 
method  for  the  other,  and  I  would  also  suggest 
that  it  be  given  the  first  place,  as  I  think  it  a 
very  much  better  method  than  the  paper  coil 
method."  Baboock,  in  this  second  method  that 
he  speaks  of  so  very  highly,  instead  o£  using  the 
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Mr.  Herbert  Gardner— KionimneA* 

paper  coil,  uses  asbestos,  and  he  ^ajs  that  there 
18  BO  clanger,  if  you  get  good  asbestos,  of  the 
ether  taking  from  it  any  extractive  matter  ;  and 
that  is  the  method  that  is  now  recommended  to 
be  used  throughout  the  States. 

657.  In  your  opinion  is  that  as  accurate  a 
method  as  that  which  you  employ  here  ? — We 
cannot  take  the  solids  not  fat  with  it. 

658.  A  {Nrevious  witness  has  told  us  something 
about  the  quality  of  milk  in  connection  with  hot 
summers.  1 1  is'stated  that  an  exoessi ve  quantity 
of  water  \%  then  present ;  have  you  anything  to 
say  upon  that  point  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  say  what  really  causes  a  cow  to  give  poor 
milk.  For  instance,  Dutch  cows  will  i^ive  a 
poor  milk,  and  you  may  feed  tbem  as  well  as  you 
can,  but  they  will  never  give  a  rich  milk ;  the 
cows  will  g^ve  a  great  quantity,  but  the  quality 
will  be  poor. 

659.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  milk  varies  sometimes 
in  richness  even  on  a  single  farm  with  the  field 
in  which  the  cows  feed  ? — Yes,  and  when  the 
cows  are  feeding  together  it  Varies. 

660.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  margarine.  First  of  all  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  whether  margarine  is  also  adulterated 
by  the  addition  usually  of  a  (quantity  of  water 
]Q  the  same  way  as  butter  is? — I  have  not 
seen  it  so  adulterated. 

661.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  use 
of  preservatives  whether  for  milk  or  butter.  I 
beheve,  for  instance,  that  boracic  acid  is  used  in 
milk  and  salicilic  acid  in  butter  ? — I  know  that 
boracic  acid  is  used  in  butter. 

662.  And  in  milk  ? — It  is  used  in  milk  too  ; 
boracic  acid  is  better  as  a  preservative,  and  is 
more  largely  used  than  salicylic  acid. 

663.  Are  those  substances  deleterious  at  all  ? — 
That  is  more  a  medical  question  than  a  chemical 
one»  and  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  any  value. 

664.  You  can  detect  their  presence  by 
analysis,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

665.  Now  some  questions  about  margarine. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  process  by  which 
margarine  is  manufactured  ? — Yes. 

6§S.  Margarine,  1  think,  in  its  purest  form  is 
practically  refined  beef  fat,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  when 
worked  up  with  milk. 

667.  Is  it,  then,  fat  of  the  same  nature  which 
exiats  in  milk  ? — Yes. 

668.  It  was  found,  was  it  not,  when  oleo- 
margarine was  first  manufactured,  that  the  oleo 
contained  stearine  which  solidified  on  the  plates 
and  knives  of  the  customers,  and  thus  seriously 
prejudiced  the  sale  of  oleo*inargarine  as  a  butter 
substitute  ? — Yes. 

669.  And  to  remedy  this  defect  the  oleo  was 
churned  with  milk  and  oil  ? — Yes. 

670.  Vegetable  oils  were  used  ? — Yes. 

671.  In  order  to  nullify  the  presence  of 
stearine  ? — For  the  purpose  of  making  it  assimi- 
late more  to  the  composition  of  butter. 

Mr.  WhiteUy. 

672.  Is  the  stearine  not  expressed  first  ? — In 
the  oleoHmargarine,  yes;  the  stearine  is 
separated  from  the  oleo-margarine. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

673.  Is  there  not  a  tasteless  white  oil  called 
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^*  arachis,"  which  is  devoid  of  odour,  and  which 
by  its  liquid  condition  prevents  the  solidification 
01  the  fat  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

674.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  used  in 
the  composition  of  margarine  ? — Not  in  the  com- 
position of  the  margarine  that  I  have  gone  into. 
That  is  not  one  of  the  substances  used  in  it. 

675.  Are  these  vegetable  oils  harmless?— 
Yes. 

676.  Some  manufacturers,  I  believe,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  the  detection  of  vegetable  oils 
more  difficult,  add,  do  they  not,  a  certain 
quantity  of  natural  butter  to  the  margarine  ? — 
1  es,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do. 

677.  That  is  in  what  you  would  call,  I  sup- 
pose, the  best  kinds  of  margarine  ? — Some  of 
the  margarine  mixed  with  butter  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  bad  butter. 

Mr.  Channing. 

678.  Is  it  not  necessary  in  the  manipulation 
and  manufacture  of  margarine  to  introduce  a 
small  proportion  of  butter  in  all  cases? — Not 
always  ;  they  can  sell  it  without  if  they  like,  and 
they  can  make  it  without  if  they  like. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardn'T. 

679.  And  margarine  which  is  mixed  with 
butter,  what  you  call  the  better  class  of  mar- 
garine, you  say  is  better  than  bad  butter  ? — Yes. 

680.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  inferior  sorts 
of  margarine ;  you  are  acquainted  with  them  ? — 
I  have  seen  some ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  made  from  bad  fat,  as  indicated  by  their 
smell  and  appearance. 

681.  And  It  is  made  from  mutton  and  pork  fat 
occasionally  ?— I  think  that  in  1872  or  1875  Dr. 
Voelcker,  speaking  before  the  Select  Committee 
as  to  this,  sai4  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  fat  came  from  knackers'  yards. 

682.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  were  not  acquamted  with  the  vegetable  oils 
that  are  sometimes  used  ? — I  am  acquainted  with 
them. 

683.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  about  that.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  coarse  oils  of  the  coco-cotton  plant  and  the 
palm  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  more 
refined  tasteless  oil  that  I  pointed  to  just  now^ 
called  arachis  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  misunder- 
stood the  question.  I  have  examined  samples 
of  that  particular  oil.     It  is  an  earth  nut  oil. 

684.  And  it  is  commonly  used,  being  a  taste-  • 
less  oil,  to  conceal  the  presence  of  stearine,  is  it 
so  ? — Yes. 

685.  But  in  inferior  kinds  of  margarine  coarser 
oils  are  used,  such  as  those  of  the  coco-cotton 
plant  and  the  palm,  which  are  substituted  for  the 
nner  oils  ? — And  a  large  quantity  of  sesame  oil 
is  used  too,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

686.  And  tnese  are  mixtures  that  are  sold  in 
the  market  sometimes  as  butterine-porcine  ;  have 

J'ou  heard  of  that,  or  lactine,  or  cocoa-butter  or 
ardine ;  have  vou  heard  those  expressions  used  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  those  expressions. 

687.  Those  represent  the  inferior  kinds  of 
margarine? — Yes,  or  margarine  or  lard  substi- 
tutes. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Gardner — continued. 

688.  And  those  are  either  mixed  with  butter 
or  churned  with  milk,  and  thej  make  up  some  of 
the  various  compounds  sold  as  margarine  as  we 
have  heard  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

689.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  these 
butters  mixed  with  inferior  margarine  are  dele- 
terious to  human  health  ? — There  is  a  very  large 
quantity  of  margarine  used,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  anybody  being  killed  or  injured  by  taking  it 
yet ;  I  cannot  account  for  that  in  any  other  way 
than  that  it  is  not  deleterious.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  material  is  sound  it  is  wholesome. 

690.  But  it  is  easy  for  you  to  detect  these  sub- 
stances to  which  I  have  referred,  by  analysis ; 
these  mixtures  of  butter  and  margarine  ? — x  es ; 
there  is  no  difficuty  when  they  are  present  in 
large  quantities ;  it  is  only  when  they  come  just 
on  the  border  line,  in  the  same  way  as  in  milk, 
that  there  is  any  diflSculty,  only  the  margin  with 
butter  is  a  little  wider  than  with  milk. 

691.  What  percentage  is  the  lowest  that  it  is 
possible  to  detect  of  animal  fat  in  butter  ? — It  is 
a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  very 
frequently  there  are  certain  substances  used  with 
the  animal  fat  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  those  substances  you 
may  detect  a  very  small  percentage,  when  if  it 
depended  entirely  upon  the  animal  fat  you  could 
not  detect  it ;  you  could  not  say  positively  that  it 
was  there. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

692.  Will  you  explain  that  last  answer  a  little 
more  ? — Certain  of  these  vegetable  oils  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  have  dis- 
tinct chemical  reactions,  and  if  they  are  present, 
of  course,  although  the  margarine  is  present  in 
small  quaotity,  the  presence  of  this  oil  assists  you 
in  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  fat 

693.  You  say  that  the  presence  of  these  oils 
indicates  the  presence  of  fat ;  but  it  could  not 
enable  ^ou  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  mar- 
garine Itself,  could  it  ? — Very  frequently  when 
examining  a  sample  of  butter  that  contains  a 
certain  percentage  of  foreign  fat  you  are  quite 
certain  from  the  analysis  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  butter ;  that  it  is  either  an  old 
butter  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  you 
may  get  certain  indications  as  you  go  on  in  the 
analysis  of  the  sample  that  determine  you,  before 
you  come  to  an  end  of  your  examination,  that 
margarine  is  really  present  in  the  sample  of 
butter. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

694.  That  the  fats  are  not  butter  fat  ?— That 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  fat  is  not  butter  fat. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

695.  I  suppose,  in  connection  with  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  Margarine  Act 
every  butter  that  is  an  admixture  is  called  mar- 
garine ? — Yes. 

696.  No  matter  what  it  is  mixed  with,  anything 
that  is  manufactured  so  as  to  seem  to  be  butter 
is  called  margarine? -Yes;  it  must  be  called 
margarine  under  the  Margarine  Act. 

697.  And  for  the  practical  purposes  of  food 
analysis  I  suppose  that  you  have  not  to  go  into 
the  minuticB  of  adulteration  provided  that  you 
foimd    it    adulterated  with  oils  or    fats? — The 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

difficulty  arises  from  this  fact  that  very  fre- 
quently you  may  get  a  butter  containing  a 
smaller  or  larger  quantity  of  foreign  fat  that  is 
not  called  margarine ;  then  you  have  to 
examine  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
margarine  is  present  m  it. 

698.  That  18  the  point  of  your  answers  about 
the  oils;  that  the  oils  indicate  adulteration,  which 
of  itself  even  without  the  animal  fat  would  make 
the  mixture  legally  margarine  ?^  Exactly. 

999.  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  asked  you  about 
the  use  of  preservatives  for  milk  and  butter,  and 
you  mentioned  especially  boracic  acid ;  I  suppose 
that  is  in  the  form  of  boro-glycerine  ? — It  is 
generally  used  in  that  form. 

700.  Has  it  been  decided  whether  the  addition 
of  boro-glycerine  or  boracic  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  milk  or  butter  constitutes  adultera- 
tion ? — I  am  not  quite  certain ;  I  have  got  a 
note  somewhere  about  that,  but  I  fancy  that  in 
the  last  Commission  it  was  recommended  that  it 
should  not  constitute  adulteration. 

701.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  legal  decision  ? 
— I  know  of  none. 

702.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  any  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  anj 
legal  decision  upon  it. 

703.  Then  I  suppose  these  are  other  admix- 
tures with  butter  which  have  not  exactly  been 
decided  to  be  adulteration,  such  as  the  addition 
of  colouring  matter,  anatto  and  so  on  ? — That 
has  never  been  considered  an  adulterant. 

704.  In  the  course  of  your  milk  analyses  or 
butter  analyses,  have  you  come  across  preserva- 
tives such  as  boracic  acid  or  salicylic  acid  in 
appreciable  quantities  ? — Yes,  in  chemically  esti- 
mating quantities,  but  not  in  large  quantities  ; 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  as  a  preser- 
vative. 

705.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  more  obnoxious  preservative  than  salt 
in  the  case  of  butter ;  chloride  of  sodium  is  of 
course  a  preservative  ? — I  think  the  comparison 
more  a  medical  question  than  a  chemical  one ; 
salt  is,  of  course,  a  preservative. 

706.  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  yon 
treat  the  presence  of  a  little  boracic  acid,  if  you 
found  it  in  butter,  differently  from  the  presence 
of  some  chloride  of  sodium? — I  should  not. 

707.  You  mentioned  that  in  New  York  the 
standard  of  fat  which  you  understood  they 
adopted  in  milk  was  3  per  cent. ;  what  is  your 
limit  of  fat  here  ? — 2'75  per  cent 

708.  Has  it  been  recently  increased  ? — From 
the  results  of  the  examinations  that  we  made  of 
these  273  samples,  and  seeing  the  quantity  of  fat 
present  in  those  samples,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  might  raise  the  limit  from  2*5  to  2*75. 

709.  That  is  not  a  standard  ;  that  is  the  limit? 
—That  is  the  limit. 

710.  You  estimate  that  fat  by  exhaustion  with 
ether?— We  do. 

711«  Has  there  been  any  method  of  adultera- 
ting milk  by  the  addition  of  fat  so  as  to  counter- 
act the  results  of  cream  extraction  ? — Such  a  case 
has  not  come  before  me. 

712.  Do  you  know  whether  it  been  alleged  by 
analysts  ? — 1     have 
authenticated  case. 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

713.  But  it  has  been  alleged? — Yes,  it  has 
been  alleged. 

714.  What  was  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
covered ? — The  fat  was  not  mentioned. 

715.  It  was  not  identified  ? — No. 

716.  There  has  never  been  any  case  of  disputed 
analysis  on  that  point  referred  to  you  ? — If  I 
remember  rightly  we  have  had  one  case  of  miik 
referred  to  us  which  contained  starch  to  make  it 
a  little  thicker,  of  course. 

717.  In  appreciable  quantities  ? — We  estimated 
the  quantity,  I  think,  at  about  1  per  cent.  That 
was  quite  sufficient  to  thicken  it. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

718.  Was  it  put  in  intentionally? — Yes,  no 
doubt. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

719.  Is  sugar  of  milk  ever  added  as  an 
adulterant,  or  do  you  attach  any  importance  to 
its  estimation  ? — We  never  do  estimate  it  in  the 
analysis  of  a  sample  ;  it  goes  in  the  solids  not 
lat 

720.  I  noticed  also  that  in  giving  the  results 
of  analysis  you  mentioned  the  caseine  and 
albumen  together;  why  was  that? — The  only 
two  points  that  we  give  in   an  ordinary  analysis 

of  milk  are  the  solids  not  fat  and  the  fat,  and  all 

those  come  in  the  solids  not  fat. 

721.  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  asked  you,  and 
another  honourable  Member  asked  you,  as  to  the 
amount  of  admixture  of  skim  milk  with  natural 
milk  that  woidd  be  required  to  make  an  appreci- 
able increase  in  the  proportion  of  solids  as  cpm- 
pared  with  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  fatty 
process  ;  but  that  will  vary,  of  course,  you  said 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

most  guardedly,  within  certain  limits.  That 
depend^  entirely  upon  the  qualities  of  the  two 
milks  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  fat  naturally  present  in  the  sample. 

722.  So  that  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  those 
very  samples  of  wnich  you  spoke,  where  we  had 
5*9  per  cent  of  fats,  you  could  add  a  large 
amount? — Yes,  its  whole  bulk  of  separated 
milk. 

723.  Without  the  adulteration  becoming 
apparent  ? — Yes. 

724.  I  suppose  that  where  you  have  a  low 
percentage  of  fat,  as  in  the  case  where  you  had 
only  2*43  per  cent.,  you  might  consider  it  adul- 
terated even  without  the  addition  of  separated 
milk  ? — Yes. 

725.  Is  there  any  proportion  between  the  fats 
and  the  solids  not  fat  contained  in  the  milk,  or 
do  they  vary ;  may  you  have  a  milk  rich  in  fat 
and  low  in  solids,  or  vice  versd  ? — Yes,  you  can, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  from  some 
samples  of  milk  that  we  took  from  a  dairy  (I  will 
pass  the  name  up  to  the  honourable  Chairman  in 
a  moment).  There  was  one  in  which  the  solids 
not  <at  were  8*23  only. 

726.  That  was  a  good  average  ? — It  was 
below  the  8'5 ;  and  the  fat  was  12'52. 

727.  Was  that  natural  or  added? — It  was 
quite  natural,  because  our  assistant  saw  the  cows 
milked  ;  and  when  you  look  at  the  paper  and  see 
the  origin  of  the  mUk  you  will  be  sure  that  it  is 
all  right.  Then  there  is  another  one  of  8*32  solids 
not  fat,  and  4  09  solids  fat.  Then  there  is 
another  of  8*43  solids  not  fat  and  4*59  solids  fat. 

728.  So  that  the  relation  between  the  fats  and 
the  solids  not  fat  do  not  give  you  anything  like 
a  conclusive  indication  as  to  the  natural  or  artifi- 
cial nature  of  the  milk  ? — They  do  not. 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

729.  Just  one  other  point  about  the  composi- 
tion of  milk  ;  does  it  not  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
calving  of  the  cow  and  the  time  of  taking  the 
milk  ? — It  does ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  you  can- 
not say  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  such- 
and-such  a  thing  will  happen  when  the  cow  has 
calved  so  long.  For  instance,  there  is  that  illus- 
tration in  the  Table  of  12  per  cent,  of  fat.  That 
cow  had  only  calved  six  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  milk 
is  rather  low  in  fat  at  that  time,  but  that  is  a 
remarkably  high  yield. 

730.  What  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  was 
this  :  immediately  after  calving  the  milk  con- 
tains an  extra  amount  of  solids,  and,  I  presume, 
fatty  matter  ? — Yes,  it  does,  of  solids  which  act 
as  a  purgative  to  the  calf. 

731.  And  that  goes  on  for  a  few  days  ? — Yes. 

732.  Have  you  tested  the  milk  at  that  particu- 
lar period  within  those  few  days  ? — Yes ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  commercial  milk  within 
two  or  three  days  of  calving,  because  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  milk  are  of  a  kind  that  you 
could  not  use  it  in  an  ordinary  household  as  milk. 

733.  But  I  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
fedrly  assimilated  to  commercial  milk,  it  would 
be  mixed  with  the  other  milk  on  the  farm  ? — 
Yea,  certainly. 

734.  And  will  greatly  add  to  its  richness  ? — It 
will  as  a  rule. 

73.5.  You  mentioned  a  fact  which  was  perfectly 
new  to  me  a  moment  ago,  that  three  weeks  after 
calving  milk  generally  is  low  as  regards  its  rich- 
ness ? — It  does  not  contain  the  maximum  amount 
of  fat. 

736.  Does  it  go  up  again  when  the  milk  begins 
to  dry  up  ? — Generally  ;  but  you  cannot  have 
an  invariable  rule  about  the  kind  of  milk  that  a 
cow  will  give  at  particular  times. 

737.  In  connection  Mrith  milk  analyses,  are 
any  adulterants  or  ingredients  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  a  disagreeable  taste  such 
as  a  turnipy  flavour  ? — I  have  not  found  it  to  be 
the  case  that  anything  is  added,  but  local  butter- 
masters  do  employ  such  remedies. 

738.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe- that  the 
ingredients  of  condensed  milk  are  at  all  added 
for  the  purpose  o*  bringing  up  the  quality  of 
natural  milk  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
condensed  unsweetened  milk  being  brought  over 
from  the  Continent  and  then  used  in  wholesale 
houses  in  large  towns  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
up  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat. 

739.  But  nothing  of  that  sort  has  come  under 
your  notice? — Nothing  of  that  kind  has  come 
under  my  notice. 

740.  Would  you  be  able  to  detect  that,  I  sup- 
pose* again  within  certain  limits  ? — Yes. 

741.  You  would  require  to  say  that?— Yes,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that 

742.  Because  everything  would  depend  upon 
the  normal  or  abnormal  composition  of  the  milk 
with  which  the  thing  was  added,  and  the 
judiciousness  of  selection  both  of  the  milk  and 
condensed  milk  ? — Yes,  and  the  care  with  which 
they  manufactured  the  article,  for  instance,  not 
exposing  it  to  a  very  high  temperature,  because 
in  that  case  you  get  the  burnt  quality  directly  ; 

0.174. 
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but  they  are  careful  to  eondense  the  milk  in  a 
vacuum  pan. 

743.  I  ou  have  had  some  controversy  with  the 
pullic  analysts  about  your  checking  of  their 
results,  and  I  wish  to  bring  out  exactly,  from  your 
point  of  view,  the  points  on  which  they  find  fault 
with  the  system  aaopted  at  Somerset  House  and 
your  defence  of  it.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
for  the  Committee  to  understand  it.  I  have 
here  in  mv  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  your  pre- 
decessor. Dr.  James  Bell,  dated  September  1892, 
from  a  very  large  number  of  public  analysts  and 
chemists,  in  which  thev  criticise  the  wording 
of  your  certificates.  The  first  paragraph  is 
this  :  **  You  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  for  a  long 
time  past,  many  public  analysts  huve  been  of 
opinion  that  the  wording  of  some  of  the  certifi- 
cates issued  by  vou  on  disputed  samples  referred 
to  jrou  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
is  liable  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression  on 
magistrates  and  on  the  public  ;  "  and  they  go  on 
to  say,  ^^In  the  case  of  milk  you  sometimes 
state  that  you  ^  are  unable  to  athrm  that  water 
has  been  added';"  and  they  ^^  suggest  that  in 
cases  which  appear  to  you  to  be  doubtful  and  in 
which  you  consider  it  probable  that  water  has 
been  added,  although  your  analytical  results  do 
not  enable  you  to  speak  positively  upon  the  point, 
it  would  be  only  fair  and  proper  to  add  to  your 
certificate  that  ^  the  results  of  the  analysis  are, 
at  the  same  time,  comoatible  with  the  presence 
of  .  .  .  per  cent,  of  aaded  water,'  or  words  to 
that  effect."  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  with  re^rd  to  that  suggestion? — 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  anything  controversial 
if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  think  that  that  is  due  to  a 
misreading  of  the  Adulteration  Act,  1875.  I 
think  that  the  analysts  have  overlooked  what 
power  was  given  under  that  Adulteration  Act. 
As  I  said  before,  so  long  as  any  commodity  has 
had  nothing  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  it  may 
be  of  poor  quality,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
vending  of  that  particular  article  is  no  offence 
under  the  Act. 

744.  And  you  are  a  sort  of  chemical  court  of 
appeal  at  Somerset  House  ? — Exactly. 

745.  And  you  consider  (personally  I  entirely 
agree  with  you)  that  it  is  for  you  to  state  if  you 
detect  adulteration,  but  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  way  of  stating  that  the  results  are  conn 
patible  with  percentages  of  added  water  to  what 
may  have  been  rich  samples  of  milk  ? — Yes,  but 
we  went  further  than  that.  We  felt  sure  that  we 
were  right  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  and 
we  submitted  the  case  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  our  own  law  officer 
also,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  certificate 
would  not  be  leeal  if  we  were  to  make  use  of  the 
words  suggested. 

746.  As  to  the  controversial  matters,  we  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and 
that  is  why  I  wished  to  clear  it  up  ? — If  you  wiU 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  refer  back  again  to 
one  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Adulteration,  which  sat  in  1874,  on  the  1872 
Act,  because  that  throws  a  great  K^ht  on  the 
particular  point  raised    by  the  analysts.     On 

lage  IV.  oi  that  Report  this  statement  is  made 
ly  the-  Committee  under  the  heading  of ''  Milk." 
p  4  «  Too 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

*^  Too  high  and  rigid  a  standard  has  been  fixed  by 
some  analysts,  and  no  sufficient  allowances  made 
for  the  natural  variations  in  milk.  10  per  cent, 
of  milk  solids  may  be  more  difficult  to  obtain 
under  certain  unfavourable  conditions  than  12  or 
14  under  more  generous  diet,  a  warmer  atmo- 
sphere and  more  comfortable  lodging.  Not  only 
does  the  quality  of  the  milk  vary  with  the  food, 
the  breed  of  cattle,  the  time  of  year  and  treat- 
ment of  the  animals ;  but  the  milk  of  one  cow  of 
the  same  breed  will  differ  greatly  from  that  of 
another,  managed  under  a  precisely  similar 
system ;  and  further,  the  first  and  last  pint  of 
milk  which  a  cow  gives  at  the  same  milking  will 
present  all  the  difference  between  an  extremely 
poor  and  an  extremely  rich  milk.  Allowances 
should  therefore  be  made  for  these  natural  varia- 
tions which  some  purely  scientific  chemists  seem 
to  have  occasionally  overlooked.*'  That  is  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  it«elf . 

747.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think  it  desirable 
that  the  Committee  should  be  informed  upon.  In 
the  chemical  analysis  everything  is  deduction ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  having  got  certain  facts  you 
have  in  any  case,  even  in  the  simplest  matter,  to 
work  out  rule-of-three  sums  in  order  to  find  the 
result? — Mainly. 

748.  And  in  any  case  of  organic  analysis  you 
are  obliged  not  merely  to  introduce  your  rule  of 
three  sums,  but  to  assume  a  standard  from  which 
to  work  in  order  to  get  your  percentage  ? — Yes. 

749.  So  that  it  is  based  on  assumption,  and 
you  are  obliged  to  assume  a  comparatively  low 
standard  in  your  analysis  at  Somerset  House? — 
Especially  in  connection  with  the  power  that  the 
Act  gives  us ;  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  Act. 

750.  It  is  your  business  to  do  justice,  not  to 
stigmatise  a  man  as  an  adulterator  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  show  that  he  is  such? — Adultera- 
tion is  a  criminal  act ;  so  that  it  must  be  so. 

751.  The  public  analysts,  I  think,  made  the 
same  complaint  about  butter,  that  your 
Department  recently  stated  that  a  sample 
"  practically  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  |>oorest 
quality  of  genuine  butter  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  no  evidence  is  afforded  that  foreign  fat  has 
been  added  to  the  butter " ;  and  the  analysts 
suggest  that  you  should  in  fairness  have  added  : 
^But  the  results  are  compatible  with  the 
presence  of  .  .  .  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat  in  the 
sample."  You  would  give  the  same  explanation, 
I  take  it,  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  that  it  would  be 
in  illegal  addition  to  the  certificate. 

752.  And  in  the  case  of  an  analysis  of  butter, 
as  in  that  of  milk,  you  are  obliged  to  assume 
your  standard,  and,  working  out  exactly  by  the 
same  methods  the  same  results,  if  you  assume 
one  standard  and  the  analysts  another,  you  differ, 
in  your  conclusions? — Exactly. 

753.  Now  what  rights  have  the  public : 
samples  are  sent  to  you  regarding  which  there 
is  a  dispute,  at  the  discretion  t)f  the  Court,  are 
they  not  ? — At  the  discretion  of  the  Court 

754.  And  the  defender  has  no  right  to  demand 
a  sample  to  be  sent  to  you  ? — No,  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Act. 

755.  Would  you  be  for  allowing  the  defender 
in  every  case  to  have  reference  to  you  ? — If  he 
wishes  to  do  so  he  ought  to  have  the  right. 


Sir  Charles  Cam^oM— continued. 

756.  You  think  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
right?— Yes. 

757.  Would  not  that  right  be  availed  of  in  such  a 
case  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  ? — I  think  not. 

758.  If  a  man  has  process  taken  against  him 
for  adulteration,  has  ne  the  right  at  present  on 
his  own  account  to  send  you  an  independent 
sample  ? — No,  it  must  come  through  a  magistrate. 

759.  I  have  here  a  case,  which  I  have  shown 
jrou,  which  recently  occurred  in  Bristol ;  it 
IS  a  milk  case,  in  which  a  certificate  from  Somer- 
set House  was  handed  in,  and  that  certificate 
stated  that  *'  after  making  provision  for  natural 
loss  arising  from  change  mat  had  occurred  in  the 
milk  through  keeping,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
milk,  although  of  poor  quality,  does  not  afford 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  added  water."  Your 
certificate,  in  other  words,  was  to  the  effect  that 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  adulteration  ? — It 
was. 

760.  And  that  certificate  of  yours  does  not 
appear  in  this  case  to  have  been  accepted  as  con- 
clusive ;  why  was  that  ? — I  was  there  in  the 
court,  so  that  if  vou  wish  to  have  a  full  explana- 
tion, I  shall  be  nappy  to  give  it. 

761.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  it  ? — The 
case  came  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  cannot 
be  quite  certain  about  the  figure,  but  on  Wednes- 
day next  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figure.  The 
analyst's  certificate  (if  I  remember  rightly)  was, 
solids  not  fat,  7*65.  We  made  our  solids  not  fat 
8-22  without  allowance  for  change  by  keeping, 
and  the  fat  was  right ;  so  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
addition  of  water  to  the  sample  of  milk.  When 
the  case  first  came  on  for  hearing,  it  appears  that 
the  analyst's  certificate  was  put  m,  and  there  was 
no  further  evidence  given;  but  the  defendant 
wished  a  sample  to  be  sent  to  Somerset  House 
for  analysis.  That  was  done.  We  sent  down  our 
certificate,  and  in  the  meantime  one  of  our  body 
was  subpoened  by  the  authorities  at  Bristol  to  go 
and  give  evidence.  ^Our  own  Board  are  always 
very  anxious  that  ev'erything  shall  be  done  that  can 
be  done  to  secure  justice,  quite  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, and  as  three  of  our  body  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  analysis  of  this  sample  of  milk, 
we  went  down  on  that  particular  day  for  the 
adjourned  hearing.  When  we  got  down  there, 
for  some  reason  or  other  which  1  do  not  under- 
stand, our  certificate,  which  was  in  the  court, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  accepted,  but 
the  objection  to  it  was  put  in  this  way  : 
That  they  could  not  tell  whether  the  certi- 
ficate came  from  our  own  laboratory  or  else- 
where, or  whether  it  was  signed  by  clerks, 
or  by  whom  it  was  signed.  Then,  after 
that,  the  ms^istrate  and  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trate knew  that  we  were  there,  but  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution  would  not  examine  any  of 
us,  and  did  not  examine  any  of  us ;  so  at  last  the 
solicitor  for  the  defendant  had  to  do  so.  We 
were  examined  by  him,  and  then  we  were 
cross-examined  by  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. After  the  evidence  had  been  led,  the 
magistrate  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case 
must  be  dismissed,  and  he  awarded  the  defendant 
two  guineas  costs. 

i^^762.  But 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

762.  Rut  the  peculiarity  of  this  case  (this  is 
what  I  want  perfectly  to  understand)  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  the  Somerset  House  certificate 
was  not  accepted  ? — The  argument  was  that  the 
analyst's  certificate  was  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  it  could  be  received, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the 
certificate  from  Somerset  House. could  be  taken 
as  distinct  evidence  in  the  case. 

763.  You  have  had  this  Act  of  1875  working 
nearly  20  years,  and  that  you  say  is  a  very  ele- 
mentary point  that  appears  not  to  have  been 
decided  ? — This  is  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind 
we  have  had. 

764.  But  at  all  events  a  case  has  never  been 
decided  by  any  superior  court,  has  it  ? — No. 

765.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  that 
point  provided  against  in  legislation? — I  fancy 
that  wnen  we  take  this  fact  into  consideration, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  are 
referees  imder  the  Act,  it  is  surely  good  law  that 
a  certificate  sent  by  their  officer  shoiild  be  taken 
as  evidence  in  a  case. 

766.  That  is  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  appears  that  now,  for 
the  first  time  after  all  these  years,  an  objection 
has  been  taken  to  the  Act  not  being  explicit  on 
the  point;  is  that  so? — Yes.  I  could  not 
onderstand  the  case,  and  I  cannot  undertstand  it 
now. 

767.  You  might  mention  what  the  case  was  ? 
— That  was  a  case  of  milk  adulteration. 

768.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  it;  was  it 
against  Charles  Henry  Smith,  of  Bristol,  dairy- 
man, tried  in  June  last  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  an  ad- 
journed case  that  we  attended. 

769.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  peculiarity 
in  this  case.  I  see  that  you  (I  think  you  men- 
tioned it  yourself)  and  some  of  your  colleagues 
were  examined.  Now  there  is  no  machinery  in 
the  Act  for  requiring  your  personal  attendance, 
is  there? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  are 
subpcenaed  we  must  ^o. 

770.  But  you  would  go  simply  as  experts,  and 
not  as  referees  ? — It  would  be  as  referees. 

771.  Then  you,  or  the  officers  of  your  de- 
partment, are  frequently  summoned  to  attend 
adulteration  cases  to  which  you  send  in  certifi- 
cates ? — Very  seldom.  I  do  not  think  there  have 
been  above  six  or  seven  cases  during  the  whole 
time  that  this  Act  has  been  in  force. 

772.  What  is  your  staflT,  might  I  ask,  at 
Somerset  Hbuse  ? — It  consists  of  two  chiefs,  two 
superintending  analysts,  12  analysts,  and  41 
assistants  ;  altogether  57. 

773.  Your  chief  duties  will  lie  in  connection 
with  excise  matters  ? — ^And  in  bein^  chemists  to 
other  departments.  We  do  a  very  large  amount 
of  chemical  work,  for  instance,  for  me  India  Office 
on  contracts  for  India  in  food  and  other  things. 

774.  One  of  the  points  on  which  the  public 
analysts  criticise  you  most  freely  is  the  want  of 
experience  which  they  say  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  Somerset  House ;  you  do  not  admit  that,  of 
course  ? —  We  cannot  admit  that. 

775.  I  have  here  the  report  of  a  discussion 
that  occurred  in  the  Society  of  Analysts  in 
which  that  point  came  up,  and  they  mentioned 
that  you  did  not  have   more  than    40    or    50 

0.174. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

appeal  analyses  to  make  in  the  course  of  a  year? 
— It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  number  of  samples 
we  have  on  appeal ;  it  is  the  number  of  samples 
we  examine :  and  when  you  come  to  milk 
analysis,  if  you  once  understand  the  method  of 
milk  analysis  and  can  do  it,  you  can  do  10,000 
just  as  well  as  you  can  100.  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  work  which  tells. 

776.  I  suppose  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
being  your  object  to  obtain  as  correct  data  as 
possible,  you  often,  as  in  the  case  of  milk  to 
which  you  referred,  make  a  very  large  number 
of  analyses  for  the  purpose  of  nrnving  at  a  basis 
of  standard  and  limits  ? — Certainly,  and  we  have 
nearly  always  got  some  special  work  ^oing  on 
in  one  or  other  direction  in  which  points  are 
required  to  be  cleared  up  in  connection  with 
analyses. 

777.  You  report  certain  of  your  analyses  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  I  suppose;  do 
you  report  all  those  food  and  drug  cases  ? — They 
are  taken  from  our  annual  report. 

778.  But  the  department  represented  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  who  gave  evidence  here  the*  other  day, 
would  be  informed,  I  suppose,  by  your  depart- 
m.ent  of  the  work  done  by  you  in  connection 
with  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — He 
would  get  that  out  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Ke venue's  Annual  Report,  which  would  be 
sent  on  to  him. 

779.  But  you  have  had  no  direct  commimica- 
tion  with  him  ? — None,  except  in  special  cases. 

780.  I  showed  you  another  case  just  now,  a 
vinegar  case,  in  which  the  certificate  was  handed 
in  from  your  department.  That  was  as  to  whe- 
ther the  vinegar  stated  to  be  a  malt  vinegar 
mixed  with  80  per  cent,  of  diluted  acetic  acid 
and  sold  as  an  article  guaranteed  to  be  pure  and 
wholesome,  compounded  from  malt  saccharine 
matter  and  pure  acid,  which  formed  the  chemical 
basis  of  all  vinegar,  was  guaranteed  free  from 
sulphurised  acid  poisons  or  deleterious  matter  ; 
what  was  your  report  as  to  its  adulteration  ? — It 
was  referred  to  us,  I  think,  as  a  malt  vinegar, 
and,  therefore,  we  had  to  examine  it  to  see 
whether  it  was  a  malt  vinegar  or  not  We  exa- 
mined it  as  accurately  as  we  could,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  malt  and  sugar 
vinegar  to  which  acetic  acid  had  been  added. 

781.  How  do  you  estimate  your  percentages 
here  ;  how  do  you  differentiate  between  the  malt 
and  sugar  vinegar  and  the  acetic  acid  ? — The 
acetic  acid  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  acetic  acid 
and  water,  and  contains  no  mineral  matter  at  alL 
When  we  come  to  sugar  it  contains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  mineral  matter,  but  a  different  kind  and 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  from  what  is  found  in 
malt ;  and  then  from  the  composition  of  the  sample, 
from  the  distillate,  and  from  other  physical  appear- 
ances and  indications  ^we  take  them  all  together), 
we  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  has  been  added  to  the  particular 
sample.  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  that  in  that  case  one-fourth  part  of 
acetic  acia  had  been  added. 

782.  Again,  here  a  great  deal  would  turn  in 
assumptions,  would  it  not,  in  such  an  analysis. 
I  notice  that  you  speak  of  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  ? — That  would  come  from  the  malt. 

(i  783.  And    f 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

783.  And  from  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
you  would  estimate  the  malt  ? — Yes. 

784.  Was  the  other  saccharine  matter 
nitrogen  ? — The  nitrogen  would  come  from  the 
albuminoids,  and  in  this  case  jou  will  find  also 
that  there  is  alcohol  present,  too,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

785.  But  I  suppose  that  pure  malt  vinegar 
would  vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of 
alcohol  ana  phosphoric  acid? — It  all  depends 
upon  the  question  of  the  composition  of  malt 
vinegar,  because  malt  vinegar  is  made  now  from 
malt  and  grain  ;  it  is  not  made  from  malt  only. 

786.  Do  vou  think  that  a  pure  malt  vinegar  is 
not  made  from  simple  malt? — In  the  vinegar 
trade  they  have  generally  followed  the  same  Ime 
as  the  brewers.  At  one  time  brewers  were  com- 
pelled to  make  beer  from  malt  only,  and  then  they 
were  allowed  to  use  malt  and  grain,  or  malt  and 
sugar ;  the  vinegar  brewers  have  gone  in  the 
same  line  and  use  grain  and  sugar. 

787.  There  is  another  point  upon  which,  per- 
haps, you  can  give  us  information,  namely,  as  to 
what  18  contained  in  vinegar  without  any  prefix. 
If  the  article  is  sold  as  vinegar,  has  it  been 
decided  what  it  must  be  ? — I  think  it  depends 
very  much  upon  what  country  you  are  in 
as  to  what  constitutes,  because  in  Scotland  the 
white  vinegar  is  generally  used. 

Mr.  Frye. 

788.  And  in  Ireland  too? — And  in  Ireland 
too.  It  ifj  generally  acetic  acid  and  water.  The 
judgment  of  the  Kccorder  of  Birmingham  is 
that  this  white  vinegar  is  not  vinegar  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

789.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  very  useful  portion 
of  the  functions  of  any  chemical  court  of  appeal 
is  to  define  words  in  common  use  in  commerce  ; 
for  instance,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  traders  in 
vinegar  Tthe  retailers')  should  know  what 
'"  vinegar  means  ? — I  think  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty about  that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  experts 
fixing  these  particular  points.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  commerce  goes  a  great  deal  faster  than 
experts  do ;  so  tnat  you  have  to  take  carefully 
into  consideration  that  in  insisting  on  definitions 
you  do  not  fetter  trade. 

790.  That  is  true ;  but  at  present  the  experts 
give  their  evidence  before  judges  who  in  different 
localities  decide  differently  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  so. 

791.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  convenience  if  the  experts  advising  a 
Government  Department  were  to  issue  under 
order  definitions  of  common  articles  that  might 
be  varied  from  time  to  time  ? — They  must  be 
varied  from  time  to  time^  and  very  often. 

792.  Do  you  think  that  would  work? — It 
might  work,  but  I  doubt  it. 

793.  For  instance,  if  the  Inland  Revenue  were 
asked  to  lay  down  a  definition  of  what  constituted 
^^  vineear,"  whether  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  was 
comprised  within  the  word  **  vinegar,"  they 
would  consult  you  and  other  experts  and  issue 
that  order.  Does  any  objection  present  itself  to 
you  to  such  a  proceeding  ? — May  I  answer  your 
question  in  another  way  ? 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

794.  Certainly  ? — A  peculiar  point  about  the 
Inland  Revenue  vinegar  regulations  is  that  any 
person  who  makes  a  vinegar  that  is  fit  for  human 
consumption  is  a  vinegar  maker,  and  has  to  take 
out  a  hcence ;  so  that  these  poor  unfortunate 
creatures  on  the  one  side  are  charged  with  licence 
duty,  and  on  the  other  side  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  the  product  that  they  make. 

795.  Are  the  men  who  make  dilutions  of 
acetic  acid  charged  for  licence? — Any  person 
who  makes  acetic  acid  that  is  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption is  a  vinegar  maker  under  the  excise 
laws,  and  must  take  out  a  licence ;  because  so  far 
as  the  revenue  is  concerned  it  is  held  to  be 
vinegar. 

796.  But  supposing  one  jar  were  sent  in  to  you 
for  analysis  in  tne  capacity  of  excise  officers  you 
would  declare  at  once  that  it  was  vinegar ;  and 
if  asked  to  give  an  analysis  with  reference  to  a 
court  you  would  guard  yourself  ? — We  have  done 
it  in  this  way  :  the  reference  to  us  is  for  a 
particular  purpose,  in  relation  to  a  particular 
offence,  and  we  have  to  see  the  cause  why  that  is 
referred  to  us.  For  instance,  it  would  be  referred 
to  as  wood  vinegar,  and  then  we  should  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  about  anything  else  but 
to  give  a  correct  analvsis  and  say  whether  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wood  vinegar. 
It  is  the  magistrate  who  has  to  decide ;  he 
administers  the  law  ;  we  do  not. 

797.  Are  jrou  aware  of  any  contradictory 
decisions  havmg  been  given  upon  the  point  ? — 
There  was  a  white  vinegar  case  in  Scotland,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
soon  as  that  came  before  the  court  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

798.  Whereas  the  contrary  has  been  the  case 
in  England?— Yes. 

799.  So  that  that  simple  point  of  what  is 
vinegar  has  not  yet  been  decided  ? — No ;  and 
there  is  another  case,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
bearing  on  the  definition  of  "  vinegar."  I  think 
a  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Midland  Counties 
stated  distinctly  that  he  would  not  recognise 
any  vinegar  except  that  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  that  is  vinegar  made  from  a  mixture 
of  malted  and  unmaltea  grain  by  the  acetous 
fermentation. 

Mr.  Frye. 

800.  Vinegar  may  be  made  from  sherry,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  certahily. 

801.  Would  that  be  just  as  wholesome  as  malt  ? 
— Yes.  But  that  definition  would  entirely  exclude 
the  whole  of  this  vinegar  made  from  wine. 

Mr.  Channiny, 

802.  Is  that  exclusively  from  malt  and  grain 
without  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ? — Yes ;  it  is 
fermented  exactly  the  same  as  beer,  and  the 
alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

803.  That  would  be  the  proper  way  of 
treating  vinegar  as  a  drug  if  it  were  asked  for  ? 
-^Yes. 

804.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  asked  for 
would  it  be  asked  ior  as  acetic  acid  ? — No  ; 
.acetic   acid    is    another    substance,    and    it    is 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

remarkable  that  when  we  come  to  videgar  of 
eantharides,  the  second  vinegar  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  to  be  made  with  acetic  acid 
and  not  with  vinegar. 

805.  I  wanted  to  ask  jou  some  questions  about 
standards.  You  told  us  about  jour  standard  of 
milk.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  adopted 
^•70  per  cent,  ot  fat  ? — 2*75  is  the  limit 

806.  And  of  solids  8-50?— 8-5. 

807.  Are  your  standards  made  known  to,  say, 
the  public  analysts  throughout  the  country,  or  if 
they  wish  to  know  your  standards  do  you  make 
any  secrets  of  them  ? — We  do  not.  The  word 
•*  standard  "  is  a  very  awkward  word  to  use. 

808.  Take  limits  if  you  prefer  it.  For 
instance,  I  heard  a  yery  distinguished  public 
analyst  the  other  day  state  that  in  certain  cases 
when  an  application  was  made  for  your  standard 
(by  which  I  think  he  meant  the  same  as  you 
mean  by  limits)  it  was  refused  ? — I  know  I  haye 
supplied  the  limits  of  milk  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  pubUo  analysts,  and  refused  none. 

809.  Haye  you  supplied  the  limits  of  butter  ? 
— We  cannot  do  that. 

810.  Have  you  not  fixed  any  limit  for  water, 
for  instance  ? — We  have  not. 

811.  Have  you  had  many  cases  referred  to 
yoo? — No  ;  we  have  had  one  or  two  lately,  and 
we  have  also  had  a  communication  from  the 
Irish  Government  in  connection  with  water  in 
butter. 

812.  In  this  report  I  think  one  gentleman 
refers  to  some  Irish  butter  containing  19  per  cent, 
of  water  as  having  decided  the  standard  adopted  by 
Somerset  House  ? — I  can  at  the  moment  only  tax 
my  memory,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  ;  but  if  I 
remember  rightly  that  19  per  cent,  of  water  was 
really  in  a  sample  of  butter  made  in  a  private 
house  years  ago. 

813.  And  you  have  not  adopted  any  water 
standard  at  all  ? — No ;  but  we  have  stated  dis- 
tinctly to  the  Irish  authorities  that  we  think  that 
when  the  butter  comes  over  16  per  cent,  the 
water  ought  to  be  limited  to  that  or  close  upon 
16  per  cent,  in  tub  butter. 

Mr.  KearUy. 

814.  Dr.  Bell,  I  think,  expressed  the  opinion 
many  years  ago  that  anything  in  excess  of  16  per 
cent,  of  water  should  not  be  considered  a  pure 
butter  ? — ^Yes;  some  years  a^. 

815.  It  is  recorded  in  his  little  book,  I  think  ? — 
I  will  not  be  sure  of  that,  but  I  know  that  the 
statement  has  been  made. 

,Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

816.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  do  you 
agree  to  the  principle  of  fixing  a  standard  of 
water  in  butter  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  that 
I  agree,  because,  of  course,  when  you  come  to 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  butter,  take  Irish 
fresh  butter,  for  instance,  the  limit  there  never 
exceeds  something  like  14  per  cent.,  and  some 
of  it  is  down  to  11}.  If  you  made  a  limit  or 
standard  of  16  or  17  per  cent,  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  put  more  water  into  it  than  there 
ought  to  be  in  .such  butter. 

817.  But  does  not  the  same  principle  liold 
^ood  with  regard  to  milk  ;  a  ou  have  fixed  your 
limit    of    8^  and  2*75,  ana    you    have  made 
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that  standard  known.  I  think? — I  think  there 
is  a  slight  difierence  between  butter  and  milk^ 
because  milk  is  a  thing  which  has  to  be  quickly? 
consumed,  and  butter  is  a  thing  that  lies  on  hand 
very  (^ten  for  some  time  and  can  more  easily  be 
sampled. 

818.  I  ask  you  more  as  a  practical  point, 
because  the  Glasgow  Dairyman  Association 
wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  asking  me,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bill  which  I  then  had  before 
the  House,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
fix  a  standard  of  3  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter  in 
milk,  because  he  said  that  the  Somerset  House 
standard  was  so  much  lower  than  what  a  good 
dairyman  should  send  in,  that  they  thought  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  if  a 
higher  standard  were  granted,  and  if  the  farmers 
supplying  milk  under  that  standard  were  oblieed 
to  decrease  that ;  that  was  so  ? — It  could  be  done, 
no  doubt,  but  1  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship  and  grievance  with  many. 

819.  What  I  mean  ie  that  your  standard  is 
known? — The  limit  of  8*5  and  2*75  is  known. 

820.  And  if  there  is  any  temptation  to 
watering  down  to  that  either  in  milk  or  butter 
they  have,  at  all  events  in  the  milk  case,  your 
standard  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

821.  They  have  not  in  the  butter  case ;  you 
have  not  fixed  any  standard  ? — We  have  not. 

822.  Cases  have  been  submitted  to  you,  I 
suppose,  of  disputed  results  in  butter  ? — Of  water  ? 

823.  Yes  ? — I  think  we  have  had  several  cases 
about  the  limit  of  moisture  in  butter. 

824.  You  do  not  remember  what  the  percent- 
age was  ? — What  we  had  to  do  with  was  the 
excessive  quantity  of  water,  and  of  course  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  what  quantity  of 
water  there  was  in  the  samples  submitted. 

825.  But  you  had  not  to  pronounce  whether  it 
was  piure  butter  or  not  ? — No. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

826.  How  did  you  make  your  standard 
known ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 
known  in  milk  ? — If  any  gentleman  writes  for  our 
limit  we  send  him  word. 

827.  You  do  not  communicate  it  authorita* 
tively  to  the  public  analysts  ? — We  do  not  con- 
sider that  we  nave  authority  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  because  they  are.  an  independent  body 
altogether,  and  they  might  think  it  was  dictation. 
We  do  not  withhold  it,  but  we  do  not  conununicate 
it. 

Mr.  Channing, 

828.  But  it  becomes  generally  known  through 
these  test  cases,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles   Cameron. 

829.  In  connection  with  that  subject  I  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  system  of  standards  on  even 
recognised  umits.  You  have  a  legally  enacted 
limit  in  the  case  of  spirits,  have  you  not? — 
Yes. 

830.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Committee 
what  it  is  ?— In  the  Act  of  1879  it  is  25  pr 
Ofent.  in  the  case  of  brandy  and  rum  and  whisky, 
and  35  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  gin.     But  unfor- 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

innately,  I  think,  we  have  got  a  greater  percentage 
of  adulteration  in  spirits  than  in  any  other  thing 
that  we  have. 

831.  Do  they  put  in  more  water  ? — They 
seem  to  get  as  close  down  to  the  standard  as 
they  can.  They  frequently  overstep  the  line. 
Of  whiskies,  gins,  rums  and  brandies  we  have 
examined  33  samples,  and  the  percentage  of 
disagreement  45*4. 

832.  What  do  you  call  the  percentage  of 
disagreement  ? — What  has  been  done  is  this  : 
the  spirit  has  been  brought  down  to  25  and 
35,  and  then  the  extractive  matter,  or  what  is 
called  the  obscuration,  in  many  cases  has  not 
been  taken  into  account,  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  the  strength  is  just  above  the  line.  That 
is  where  many  of  the  disagreements  have  arisen. 

833.  Do  you  say  that  spirit  samples  which 
have  come  under  your  observation  for  excise  or 
other  purposes  are  diluted  down  below  the 
limits  ? — For  excise  purposes  we  do  not  take  the 
point  of  dilution,  because  the  spirits  are  kept  in 
warehouses,  and  we  are  careful  that  no  one  gets 
access  to  the  spirits  until  they  are  taken  out  for 
consumption.  These  dilution  cases  come  before 
us  in  cases  of  reference  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

834.  And  only  in  those  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

835.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  r — No. 

836.  There  is  another  article  in  which  you 
have  a  standard  fixed,  that  is  butter.  The  standard 
fixed  is  absolute  purity,  free  from  anything  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Frye. 

837.  Supposing  you  are  selling  a  bottle  of 
whisk V,  you  can  sell  it  adulterated  to  any  extent 
provided  that  it  is  so  stated  on  the  label? — 
Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

838.  You  have  a  standard  in  butter.  The 
standard  of  butter  is  that  so  far  as  regards  the 
admixture  of  margarine  or  anythingof  that  kind, 
it  is  perfectly  pure  ?— Yes. 

839.  You  have  not  got,  as  you  have  told  us,  a 
water  gtaodard  ? — We  have  not. 

840.  But  you  have  got  a  known  standard  and 
a  published  standard  with  res{)ect  to  milk,  and 
this  standard  with  regard  to  spirits  ? — Yes. 

841.  Do  vou  think  that  that  system  might  not 
be  extended  ? — I  think  that  if  it  were  to  be 
extended  to  butter  the  probability  is  that  you 
would  have  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
adulteration  than  you  have  at  the  present 
time. 

842.  But  you  have  got  a  standard  of  butter  ? 
— I  am  talkino;  now  of  foreign  fat,  not  of  water 
in  butter,  because  the  butter  itself  varies  so  much 
in  composition  that  if  you  were  to  try  to  fix  any 
particular  standard  figure,  it  would  give  such  a 
margin  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  fat  that 
there  would  be  sreat  difiSculty  in  working  upon 
it  in  actual  practice. 

843.  I  did  not  suggest  that,  but  you  have  a 
standard  of  absolute  purity  fixed  in  the  case  of 
butter  ? — ^Yes. 

844.  And  you  have  a  standard  of  dilution 
fixed  in  the  case  of  spirits  ? — Yes. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

845.  And  vou  have  a  standard,  the  result  of 
your  researches,  fixed  in  the  case  of  milk  ? — 
Yes,  a  limit. 

846.  And  I  think  you  have  a  standard  of 
moisture  in  the  case  of  tobacco  ? — It  must  be 
under  35  per  cent. 

847.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  of  publi- 
cation of  official  limits  might  not  assist  in 
bringing  about  something  like  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  ? — It  might  bring  us 
uniformity  in  the  way  of  analysis.  Whether  it 
would  give  satisfaction  to  producers  is  another 
thing.    I  do  not  think  it  would  in  many  cases. 

848.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  with  regard  to  its 
giving  satisfaction  to  producers,  but  with  regard  to 
adulteration  ciuses.  Take,  for  instance  this  case. 
The  analysts  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham, 
knowing  your  standard,  will  not  recommend 
proceedings  in  a  milk  case  which  comes  up  to 
your  figure  ? — No. 

849.  In  a  spirit  case  he  will  not  recommend  it ; 
he  will  not  attempt  proceedings  where  the  amount 
of  dilution  is  not  more  than  that  prescribed  by 
law  ?— No. 

850.  What  I  wish  is  the  opinion  of  yourself, 
as  a  member  of  a  very  important  department^ 
as  to  the  possibility  of  extending  this  system  of 
known  standards  so  that  the  analysts  in  different 

fiarts  of  the  country  might  work  on  something 
ike  the  same  lines  ? — As  far  as  the  analysts  are 
concerned  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  obtained  by  defined  methods 
of  analysis  would  certainlv  bring  in  unity, 
whereas  sometimes  there  is  discord  kt  the  present 
time ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

851.  And  they  do  make  standards  for  them- 
selves, and  then  you  make  other  standards  for 
your  department,  and  that  sometimes  brings  you 
into  conflict  ? — Yes. 

852.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  whereas  the  stand- 
ards of  your  department,  or  of  a  central  depart- 
ment, would  be  official,  such  a  standard  set  up  by 
a  central  official  department  would  be  more  con- 
venient and  more  just  on  the  whole  than  a 
standard  which  may  vary  with  the  taste  of  each 
individual  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  do,  but  I  am  not  so  satisfied  about  the 
justice  of  the  plan. 

853.  It  is  proposed,  as  you  are  aware,  that 
there  should  be  some  central  department? — I 
have  seen  the  statement  in  the  draft  Bill  of  the 
public  analysts. 

854.  Assuming  that  such  a  central  department 
were  set  up,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in,  at  all  events,  very  largely  ex- 
tending the  list  of  articles  in  which  a  recognised 
standard  might  be  published? — I  think  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  standards  is 
concerned,  if  the  standard  were  recognised  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  work  the 
Adulteration  Act  so  far  as  the  analysts  are 
concerned ;  but  it  is  quite  another  question  for 
the  producers ;  they  would  have  something  to 
say  to  that  too. 

855.  But  do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  to 
apply  the  same  principles,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  fm  classes  or  articles  ? — Evidently,  as  far  as 
you  can,  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with 
other  interests.  ^ 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

856.  Then  what  I  ask  jou  is,  whether  you  have 
oonsidered  that  the  same  principles  as  are 
applied  to  spirits  and  to  milk  and  butter  (that 
is  to  say,  the  fixed  definitions  of  standard)  could 
not  be  extended  to  a  number  of  other  products  ? 
— Certainly  they  could. 

867.  You  hare  come  to  a  standard  of  the 
composition  of  milk ;  as  an  honourable  Member 
did  not  exactly  catch  what  you  said,  would  you 
please  aive  the  official  lidiit  including  the  water^ 
the  Somerset  House  limit  ? — Itwould  stand  thus : 
in  100  parts  of  milk  there  would  be  8'5  per  cent, 
of  solids  not  fat,  2*75  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  88*75 
of  water. 

858.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question  now  as  to 
whether  you  have  haa  any  references  to  you 
under  the  first  couple  of  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1875  in  regard  to  articles  mixed  with  ingredients 
that  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  health  ? — No.  We 
have  had  no  references  as  to  any  question  of  that 
kind. 

859.  Neither  in  food  nor  in  drugs  ? — No. 

860.  Have  you  had  any  references  as  to 
dnigs? — Only  a  few,  one  of  laudanum.  We 
have  also  had  a  reference-  in  what  is  scarcely  to 
be  called  a  drug,  and  yet  you  cannot  call  it 
anjtluDg  else,  namely,  sweet  nitre ;  we  have  had 
four  references  of  sweet  nitre. 

h6L  How  does  that  crop  up  so  often? — 
Because  the  ordinary  sweet  nitre  of  commerce  is 
different  from  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  British  Pharmacopoeia. '* 

862.  Do  you  know  what  view  the  magistrates 
took  upon  that  point,  whether  the  sweet  nitre  of 
commerce  was  not  a  sufficiently  well  understood 
term? — The  view  of  the  magistrates,  I  think, 
turned  entirely  upon  what  was  asked  for. 

863.  To  come  to  another  point  in  regard  to 
which  the  Act  has  been  well  worked,  has  it  not ; 
that  is,  coffee  ? — Yes. 

864.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
coffee  mixtures.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  possible 
by  analysis  to  determine  very  accurately  the 
amount  of  coffee  and  chicory  respectively  which 
are  contained  in  any  mixture  ? — No,  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed. 

865.  I  heard  the  other  day  a  very  distinguished 
chemist,  Mr.  Hehner,  state  that  the  percentage 
of  soluble  matters  in  chicory  appears  to  have 
increased  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and 
that  it  had  become  necessary  to  make  allowance 
for  that  increase  in  modem  analyses.  Has  jour 
attention  been  called  to  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
— Yes,  it  has.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
greater  extractive  got  from  chicory  now  than 
were  used  to  be  10  or  15  years  ago. 

866.  Is  that  agreed  among  chemists,  or  is  it 
owing  to  your  improved  methods  of  analysis  ? — 
It  is  on  account  of  the  difference  of  growth,  I 
believe,  and  not  to  improved  methods  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Frye. 

867.  That  the  quality  of  chicory  has  im- 
proved ? — It  contains  more  extractive  matter  and 
IS  richer  in  sugar* 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

868.  I  suppose  you  are  obliged  to  adopt  a 
dififerent  standard  of  extractive  matter  as  indi- 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued, 
eating  the  percentage  of  chicory  ? — The  difficul- 
ties in  reg^ard  to  coffee  and  chicorv  mixtures 
arise  in  this  way :  that  in  different  descriptions 
of  coffee  the  extractive  matter  is  greater  in  one 
kind  than  in  another,  and  from  examining  the 
mixture  you  cannot  trace  back  what  kind  of 
coffee  is  present  in  the  sample.  You  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  chicory  there, 
because  you  can  see  its  distinctive  structure 
under  the  microscope,  but  you  cannot  tell  the 
exact  amount  of  extrar^tive  matter  that  there  was 
in  the  chicory  that  has  been  used  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  coffee.  Consequently  we 
have  two  unknown  points  to  deal  with  in  trying 
to  settle  the  percentage  of  the  mixture,  and  we 
cannot,  of  course,  do  it  accurately. 

869.  In  connection  with  the  analysis  of  coffee 
mixtures,  have  you  had  many  references  to 
Somerset  House  ? — I  think  not ;  but  by  reference 
I  can  tell  you  the  number.     It  is  18  and  8  :  28. 

870.  In  how  many  have  vou  a^eed  or  dis- 
agreed ? — In  eight  cases  we  have  disagreed. 

871.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary 
percentage  of  your  disagreements  ? — It  is  about 
the  same ;  it  is  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary 
disagreements. 

872.  I  think  you  have  an  analysis  there.  I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  reference,  but  perhaps 
you  know  the  case,  in  which  seven  specimens  of ^ 
a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  were  prepared  ; 
each  of  them  was  said  to  be  prepared  separately, 
weighed,  and  10  per  cent,  of  chicory  added  in 
each  case  separately.  Those  specimens  were 
said  to  have  been  distributed  to  six  public 
analysts,  and  to  Somerset  House,  and  the  reports 
differed  extraordinarily;  one  report  being  that 
the  article  was  genuine  coffee,  another  that  the 
percentage  of  chicory  was  16  per  cent. ;  and  not 
one  of  the  seven  hitting  off^  the  exact  figure  ? — 
That  is  very  likely,  but  I  cannot  see  how  that 
was  referred  to  Somerset  House,  unless  it  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

873.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  ? — I  should 
like  to  know  further  particulars  of  that. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

874.  That  was  the  Birkenhead  Corporation 
case,  who  desired  to  test  it,  not  the  public 
analysts ?-- 1  remember  the  case  now. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

875.  The  quotation  that  I  gave  was  from  a 
paper  called  the  **  Analyst "  ? — It  is  only  just  to 
all  the  analysts  concerned  in  that  case  to  say  that 
the  first  point  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  whether 
the  mixture  was  thoroughly  made,  because  that 
is  very  important ;  and  when  you  consider  the 
amount  that  you  take  for  an  analysis,  and  the 
quantity  that  you  want  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, unless  there  has  been  a  thorough  admixture 
you  will  not  get  the  same  mixture  throughout. 

Mr.  Frye. 

876.  If  it  was  not  j)rop.erly  mixed  you  might 
find  the  bottom  part  chicory  and  the  top  part 
coffee.  This  was  perhaps  a  case  in  which  the 
different  results  arose  in  that  way,  from  the  in- 
gredients being  badly  mixed  ? — I  feel  certain 
that  the  state  of  the  mixture  must  have  had 

G  3  something        t 
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Mr.  Frye — continued. 

something  to  do  with  it,  otherwise  there  would 
not  have  been  such  discrepancies  as  those. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

877.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  anything  like  a  close 
analysis  of  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and 
a  determination  of  the  relative  percentages  ? — 
I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult  pro- 
blems that  we  have. 

878.  Up  to  what  limit  of  percentage  would  you 
say  that  it  was  practically  possible  to  do  that  ? — 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture.  You  would  find  that  it  would  not  be 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  range.  For 
instance,  if  a  large  quantity  of  chicory  was  used 
there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  coming  any- 
where near  the  percentage  on  account  of  the  large 
variation  in  the  extractive  matter  in  commercial 
chicory ;  but  if  you  had  a  small  percentage 
of  chicory  you  would  come  a  great  deal  nearer, 
of  course. 

879.  The  law,  I  believe,  has  recently  been 
^xed  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  French  coffee, 
to  the  effect  that  any  admixture  can  pass  under 
that  title  ? — French  coffee  as  a  rule  is  a  coffee 
that  is  made  from  coffee  berries  which  have  been 
roasted  with  sugar,  and  containing  a  large 
■quantity  of  chicory,  and  the  coffee  berries  are 
ground  very  coarsely,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  find 
a  large  quantity  of  chicory  in  it. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

880.  Frendi  coffee  does  not  come  from  France, 
I  take  it  ? — ^A  great  deal  of  it  is  made  in 
London. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 

881.  But  it  is  a  recognised  and  understood 
•description  ? — It  is. 

882.  Do  not  you  think,  for  instance,  that  the 
recognition  by  a  Department  of  such  understood 
and  tried  terms  would  save  a  lot  of  litigation  and 
uncertainty  ?— The  only  difficulty  would  be  that 
there  would  be  another  person  who  would  come 
inunediately  afterwards  and  use  some  other 
ingredient  which  was  not  known  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  he  would  require  to  have  the 
same  licence  as  a  person  who  was  allowed  to  sell 
French  coffee. 

883.  But  the  department  would  be  able  to 
alter  and  change  the  standard  from  time  to  time, 
just  as  you  have  changed  your  milk  standard  ? — 
That  could  be  done,  of  course,  but  there  would 
be  trouble  now  and  again  in  connection  with  it. 

884.  But  what  I  want  to  know  from  you,  you 
being  a  man  who  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  working  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
is  whether  you  think  that  the  public  convenience 
could  be  served  by  more  definite  information 
upon  these  points,  which  appear  at  present  only 
to  be  capable  of  being  got  at  after  an  indefinite 
amount  of  litigation? — I  must  answer  in  the 
same  way  as  before :  that  so  far  as  the  chemical 
part  of  the  work  is  concerned  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  great  convenience  in 
establishing  a  fixed  standard,  but  at  the  same 
time  other  matters  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  that.     For  instance,  you  have  to 


Sir  Charles  Camertm — continued, 
consider  how  far  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  is  to  go,  and  what  is  to  constitute  "  adultera- 
tion." 

885.  On  the  policy  of  these  points  we  should 
not  regard  you,  of  course,  as  an  expert  witness  ; 
but  there  is  a  point  on  which  you  can  give  us 
better  information,  I  think,  probably,  than  anv- 
one  else,  and  that  is  about  the  proposal  that  the 
Chemical  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  changed 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  to  some 
other  department,  such  as  the  JLocid  Government 
Board.  You  are  aware  that  that  proposal  has 
been  seriously  made  by  the  analysts  ? — Yes. 

886.  And  that  they  express  themselves  as 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system, 
and  say  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Chemical 
Court  of  Appeal  should  be  entirely  remodelled. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  their  proposi- 
tion before  you  ? — It  was  given  to  me  the  last 
time  that  I  was  here. 

887.  Would  you  describe  in  vour  own  words 
from  the  statement  what  has  taken  place  ? — In 
the  first  place  we  have  not  got  an  Inland  Revenue 
Chemical  Department  at  the  present  time, 
because  there  has  been  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  different  chemical  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  now  we  are  a  Government  Laboratory 
made  up  of  the  Customs  Department  and  the 
Inland  Ke venue  Department,  and  have  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  work  from  the  other 
departments.  With  regard  to  the  suggested 
Board  of  Reference,  the  suggestion  is  that 
"  there  shall  be  appointed  a  board  or  committee 
consisting  of  the  chief  chemical  officer  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Laboratory,  a  person  nominated 
by  the  General  Medical  Council,  three  persons, 
being  public  analysts,  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  a  person  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture."  If  you  notice  what 
is  to  be  the  composition  of  this  Board  of  Reference, 
in  all  the  trades  that  are  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
reference  to  those  trades  at  all ;  in  fact,  when 
we  look  at  the  numbers,  you  will  find  that  there 
are  to  be  three  public  analysts,  and  there  are  to 
be  three  others  who  practically  will  be  outvoted 
by  the  analysts. 

888.  So  that,  in  the  first  place,  you  object  to 
that  proposal  of  a  Board  of  Reference  as  an  unfair 
composition? — Yes;  it  is  really  a  reference  in 
which,  so  far  as  the  trades  are  concerned,  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  reference 
seems  to  me  all  wrong. 

889.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  proposal 
for  transferring  the  department  from  the  position 
iti  which  it  now  stands  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Local  Government  Board? — In  regard  to 
that  I  think  that  the  first  point  which  has  to  be 
considered  is  whether  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  as  referees  under  the  Act  have  done 
their  duty,  or  whether  they  have  not.  If  you 
look  at  the  work  which  haa  been  done,  and  the 
decisions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
magistrates,  I  think  you  must  confess  that  they 
have  done  their  duty. 

890.  What  I  should  like  you  to  explain  to 
the  Committee  is  the  opinion  of  your  department 
upon  the  subject'  I  understand  you  to  say 
emphatically  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
change  ? — !Not  the  slightest. 
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Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

891.  And  you  would  deprecate  being  put 
under  any  other  department  than  that  under 
which  you  serve  at  the  present  time  ? — I  feel  in 
this  way  respecting  your  proposal.  Of  course 
the  Government  of  the  day  is  the  authority  that 
I  haye  to  obey^  and  if  the  Government  of  the 
day  were  to  say  that  certain  things  had  to  be 
done^  I,  as  a  loyal  civil  servant,  should  try  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  to  the  utmost  ot  my 
ability. 

892.  Then  you  consider  it  a  question  of  policy, 
and  not  a  question  upon  which  you,  from  your 
official  position,  can  express  an  opinion? — I  think 
I  can  express  at  opinion. 

893.  And  that  opinion  would  be  hostile  to  that 
suggestion  altogether  ?—  Certainly. 

894.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  difficulty  in  a  transfer  of 
the  department  from  the  position  in  which  it  now 
stands  to  another  department? — We  do  the 
whole  of  the  Board  of  Trade  work  now  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  done  it  for  years. 

895.  But  as  regards  the  Local  Government 
Board  Department,  you  are  not  in  very  close 
communication  with  them,  apparently ;  you  do 
not  report  to  them  at  all,  do  you  ? — Whenever 
any  question  arises  on  which  we  have  to  report 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  Department  we 
do  report  to  them  ;  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

896.  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act? — 
If  there  is  any  question  that  is  necessary  to  be 
referred  between  the  two  Departments  it  is 
referred  ;   but  ns  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary. 

897.  Take  the  case  of  beer  adulteration.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Thomas,  who  represented  the 
Local  Government  Board  Department  before  us 
the  other  day,  spoke  of  beer  as  being  little  adul- 
terated, and  being  chiefly  adulterated  with  salt ; 
he  eyidently  spoke  of  cases  referred  to  them  by 
the  public  analysts  ? — Yes. 

898.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  beer  analyses,  but  you  would 
not  report  those  analyses  to  him,  or  to  the  Local 
Goyernment  Board  Department  at  all  ? — ^Those 
are  distinctly  Revenue  cases ;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  at 
all. 

899.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  matter  it 
would  be  an  important  item  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  anyone  having  to  administer  the  Sale  of 
t'ood  and  Drugs  Act,  if  he  knew  that  you  had 
made  this  enormous  number  of  examinations  of 
beer,  and  the  results  that  you  spoke  of  ?~  In  that 
same  Report  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  which 
the  results  of  the  work  done  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  given,  there  is  a  return 
of  the  number  of  samples  of  beer  which  are 
examined  for  adulteration  ;  that  return  comes 
in  the  same  Report. 

900.  Do  YOU  say  that  if  the  defendant  chooses 
to  get  ity  it  has  the  information  accessible  ? — 
Yes.  « 

901.  In  regard  to  mar^rine  you  made  some 
reference  to  someone  who  had  asserted  that 
some  of  the  fats  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mar- 
garine came  from  the  knackers.  That  could  not 
be  the  case  now,  could  it,  under  the  present 
Act  ? — I  do  not  think  so  now. 

0174. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron — continued. 

902.  Every  place  where  margarine  is  manu- 
factured in  this  country  has  to  be  licensed,  has  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

903.  And  is  under  inspection  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
the  licence  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Frye. 

904.  Where  does  this  fat,  then,  come  from;  can 
you  say? — I  repeated  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Voelcker 
before  the  Commission  in  1874 ;  he  made  that 
statement  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission 
then. 

905.  You  haye  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
lately  ?— No. 

Mr.  f^Vhiteley. 

906.  Is  there  any  standard  of  purity  for 
margarine  ? — No. 

907.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  margarine,  as  you 
have  to  deal  with  it  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  means  any  imitation  of  butter,  does 
it  not,  that  is  not  butter ;  any  impure  imitation 
of  butter  7 — Any  foreign  fat  that  contains  butter 
is  margarine  under  the  Act. 

908.  But  butter  that  contains  foreign  fat  is 
margarine  also  under  the  Act  ? — Yes,  it  id. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

909.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  manu- 
facturers of  margarine  are  liable  to  inspection  in 
this  country  ? — Section  9  of  the  Margarine  Act, 
1887,  provwes  that  "  Every  manufactory  of  mar- 

farine  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Iritain  and  Ireland  shall  be  registered  by  the 
owner  or  occupier  thereof  with  the  local  authority 
from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  as  the  Local 
Government  Boards  of  England  and  Ireland  and 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  respectively,  may 
direct^  and  every  such  owner  or  occupier  carry- 
ing on  such  manufacture  in  a  manufactory  not 
duly  re^stered  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  this  Act." 

Colonel  Bagot. 

910.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  how 
many  manufacturers  of  margarine  there  are  in 
the  country  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  they  do  not  get 
the  licenses  from  our  department. 

Mr.  Channing. 

911.  Even  supposing  that  that  clause  of  the 
Act  gives  us  the  power  of  checking  the  use  of 
foreign  fats  for  these  purposes  in  England,  we 
have  no  such  similar  power,  have  we,  with  regard 
to  the  margarine  which  is  imported  from  abroad  ? 
— We  have  not. 

912.  None  whatever  ? — No. 

913.  I   do  not  know  whether  you  are  com- 

Eetent  to  say,  but  is  it  your  impression  that  there 
as  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  margarine  in  various  forms  ? — I 
nave  got  a  return  here  for  the  last  year.  The 
quantity  of  butter  imported  for  the  year  1891  was 
2,135,607  cwts.  ;  in  1892,  2,183,009  cwts.;  in 
1893,  2,327,473  cwts.;  and  now  f or margarme,  in 
1891,  1,235,430  cwts. ;  in  1892,  1,305,350  cwts. ; 
and  in  1893,1,300,033  cwts.;  so  that  in    1893 
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Mr.  Charming — continued. 

over  1891  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about 
75,(H)0  cwts. 

914.  Is  it  your  impression  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  butter  imported  from  abroad  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  margarine? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  imported  from  abroad  which  contains  a 
certain  percentage  of  foreign  fat,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  called  margarine  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

915.  These  figures,  of  course,  which  you  have 

S' ven  usof  the  butter  imports  take  no  cognisance  of 
at  adulteration  ? — No,  the  imports  come  under 
the  head  of  butter. 

916.  So  that  the  importation  of  margarine  may 
be  much  larger  really  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

917.  Have  you  any  official  experience  of  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  these  foreign  imported 
butters  ? — We  have  done  this  work  for  our  own 
information  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  they  do 
contain.  We  have  had  some  admixtures,  with- 
out  any  doubt,  which  have  been  imported  as 
butter  containing  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  fat. 

918.  Has  that  been  put  in  evidence  before  ? — 
It  has  not. 

919.  Can  you  state  the  results  of  those  experi- 
ments ? — If  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  rather 
speak  of  these  cases  when  I  come  a^in.  I  will 
get  the  facts  that  I  can  speak  of  with  confidence. 

920.  Then  will  you  have  it  next  Wednesday  ? 
-Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Camerim. 

921.  Is  it  the  duty  of  your  Department  to  do 
whatever  chemical  work  in  connection  with  im- 
ported margarine  occurs  in  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment ? — The  Customs  Laboratory  is  a  part  of  our 
department  now,  and  the  work  is  done  there. 

Mr.  Channing. 

922.  They  do  not  have  their  own  analyst  and 
refer  to  you  on  appeal,  but  they  refer  direct  to 
your  question  of  analysis  ?— They  have  their  own 
analyst  down  at  the  Custom  House. 

923.  But  he  is  under  vour  supervision  ? — He 
will  be  now  an  official  of  the  consolidated  Labora- 
tory, but  he  was  not  before. 

924.  And  he  will  conduct  his  operations  on 
the  same  lines  and  the  same  standards  as  your- 
selves ?— Yes,  no  doubt  he  will. 

SS-  925.  Can  you  state  now  whether  you  think 
that  there  is  any  sufficient  check  in  the  present 
system  as  to  the  introduction  of  margarine  from 
abroad  in  the  form  of  butter  ? — No  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  having  a  check 
on  importations  of  butter  or  margarine,  because, 
as  butter  is  a  perishable  article,  anything  that  has 
to  be  done  with  it  must  be  done  very  quickly  in 
taking  samples,  and  very  few  people  would  like 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  seizing  a  portion 
thajb  might  afterwards  turn  out  to  be  all  right. 

926.  Has  that  responsibility  been  exercised  ? 
I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it  has. 

927.  How  are  samples  taken  of  the  foreign 
imported  butters  ;  perhaps  you  will  explain  that 
to  the  Committee  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  the  Cus- 
toms Department  take  the  samples. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

928.  But  in  a  certain  consignment  of  butter  is 
it  the  Custom  House  arrangement  to  take  one  or 
more  samples  of  that  particular  consignment  ? — I 
do  not  know  how  many  samples  they  take,  and  I 
do  not  know  the  regulations  at  the  present  time 
in  connection  with  the  sampling  of  l»utter  under 
the  Customs  Board.  I  think  samples  are  taken 
chiefly  under  the  Trades  Marks  Act. 

929.  You  cannot  give  us  an  opinion  on  that 
point  ? — No,  I  cannot  at  the  present  time. 

930.  With  regard  to  one  question  that  was 
asked  you  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  about  the 
determination  of  the  precise  proportions  of 
articles  like  chicory  and  coffee  when  mixed,  the 
test  that  you  apply  to  an  article  like  coffee  would 
always  enable  you  to  say  whether  it  was  adulte- 
rated with  foreign  substances,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

93 1 .  But  you  think  that  the  precise  proportion 
would  be  a  difficulty  ? — Yes,  that  is  where  the 
difficulty  would  be. 

932.  Would  not  the  use  of  conventional  terms 
such  as  **  French  coffee"  be  a  fresh  license  to 
misrepresentation  to  a  certain  extent  ? — I  think 
it  would. 

933.  Supposing  that  to  have  been  licensed  by  the 
highest  Court  of  Appeal,  as  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
says,  do  vou  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  in 
the  public  interest  to  check  misrepresentation 
and  false  representation  of  articles  of  food  ? — I 
think  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  extend  such  regu- 
lations. 

934.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to 
the  test  that  you  apply  ((do  not  think  you  have 
given  any  evidence  on  that  point)  to  determine 
the  presence  of  margarine  in  alleged  butter. 
Perhaps  as  you  have  given  the  tests  with  regard 
to  milk  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  Committee  if 
you  could  give  briefly  in  clear  popular  terms 
what  tests  you  consider  satisfactory  with  refer- 
ence to  determining  the  presence  of  foreign  fats 
and  the  proportion  of  foreign  fats  in  any  sample 
of  butter  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  start 
with  the  general  principle  first.  In  the  analysis 
of  a  butter  we  have  a  certain  percentage  within 
certain  limits  of  insoluble  fatty  acids,  and  a 
certain  proportion  within  certain  limits  of 
soluble  fatty  acids.  In  a  foreign  fat  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  acids  consist  of  in- 
soluble fatty  acids.  It  follows  that  if  a  foreign 
fat  be  addea  to  butter  it  will  increase  the  per- 
centage of  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  diminish 
the  quantity  of  soluble  fatty  acids.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  sample  we  determine  the  quantity 
or  the  proportion  of  insoluble  fatty  acids,  and 
also  the  proportion  of  soluble  fatty  acids.  When 
we  have  these  percentages  we  have  to  go  back  to 
the  variations  in  genuine  butters,  of  tne  insolu- 
ble and  soluble  fatty  acids ;  then,  from  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  sample,  and  from  the  results 
of  the  analysis,  we  have  to  deteritine  whether 
the  sample  that  we  examine  is  a  genuine  butter 
or  whether  it  contains  a  foreign  fat 

Mr.  ffhiteley. 

935.  Can  you  tell  that  with  absolute  accuracy? 
— ^We  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  pure 
butter  varies  largely  in  composition  itself. 
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Mr.  Bannister. 


[  Continued. 


Mr.  Frye. 

936.  I  suppose  that  the  fat  in  the  milk  and 
the  fat  in  the  cow  or  bullock  would  be  the 
same? —To  a  certain  extent,  not  entirely;  you 
get  a  slightly  different  composition  in  butter 
from  what  you  get  in  the  fat  of  the  bullock. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

937.  I  think  in  your  previous  answers  you 
said  that  margarine  fat  exists  in  milk  ? — 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Channiny. 

938.  The  chemical  fatty  acids  exist,  do  they 
not,  iu  all  these  dairy  products  ? — Yes ;  but  when 
you  come  to  ordinary  margarine,  and  an  ordinary 
butter,  thei  e  is  something  else  besides  that ;  the 
fats  of  margarine  do  exist  in  the  butler,  plus  the 
soluble  parts  that  do  not  exist  in  the  marga- 
rine. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

939.  Do  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  exist  in  the 
milk?— Yes. 

940.  Identical  with  that  which  exists,  in  the 
mai^arine  ? — Exactly,  plus  other  fats. 

941.  Plus  other  substances? — Yes,  plus  other 
fats  which  give  butter  its  distinctive  character. 

Mr.  Chaniiinq. 

942.  So  far  as  you  have  gone  now,  I  suppose 
that  it  would  give  you  a  test  for  the  presence  of 
foreign  fats  ? — Within  certain  limits.  This  is 
the  difficulty  about  the  examination  of  butter, 
that  you  require  to  have  all  kinds  of  butter,  fresh 
and  salt,  and  you  require  to  have  the  butter 
under  all  conditions  of  keeping;  and  therefore 
we  have  great  variations  in  the  composition  of 
butter  according  to  its  origin  and  keeping. 

943.  You  require  to  have  regard  to  the  physical 
conditions  i — Yes ;  and  then  the  margin  which  has 
to  be  allowed  you  is  so  wide  that  the  adulterators 
could  take  an  ordinary  butter  of  g^ood  quality  and 
add  to  that  a  quantity  of  foreign  fat,  and  in 
chemical  composition  this  mixture  will  correspond 
-with  genuine  bona  fide  butter. 

944.  But  how  do  you  determine  the  proportion 
of  foreign  fats  present? — We  can  only  ao  that 
when  we  get  beyond  certain  limits. 

Mr.  Frye. 

945.  What  are  those  limits? — I  will  give  you 
a  case  in  point.  If  ^ou  take  a  fresh  butter,  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  yield  insoluble  fatty 
acids  about  87  or  88  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  a 
fat,  you  will  get  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  some- 
thing like  96  per  cent. ;  and  when  you  go  on  the 
basis  of  calculation  of,  we  will  say,  87  to  96,  9 
per  cent,  represents  all  the  difference  that  there 
18  between  the  genuine  butter  on  the  one  side 
and  margarine  (where  the  butter  is  absent)  on 
the  other  side.  Now,  in  the  case  of  butter  that 
has  been  kept,  you  may  have  your  insoluble 
fatty  acids  go  up  as  high  as  89  per  cent ;  it 
follows,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  you  take 
your  first  87  per  cent.,  that  you  have  got  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent,  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in 
the  butter,  and  that  may  be  either  due  to  the 
change  of  decomposition  in  the  butter  itself,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  addition  of  foreign  fat ;  but 
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the  2  divided  by  9  shows  a  22  per  cent,  margin 
for  adulteration. 

Mr.  Chaiming. 

946.  Allowing  for  those  limits  that  you  have 
to  apply,  can  ;|rou  estimate  the  result  in  figures 
of  tne  proportion  of  foreign  fats  present  in  a.ny 
sampler — Only  beyond  the  limits.  It  follows 
that  for  a  standard  or  limit  you  must  start  at  a 
point  that  gives  a  large  margin  for  adulteration. 

947.  I  am  speaking,  not  as  a  chemist,  but 
merely  as  having  considered  the  question  in 
manuals.  Is  there  not  a  test  by  placing  butter 
and  margarine  at  an  equal  temperature  in 
certain  portions  of  alcohol  which  will  enable  you 
to  test  it  ? — We  have  tried  the  experiment  and 
we  find  that  it  does  not  answer ;  it  does  nut 
show  mixtures  as  sharply  as  other  tests. 

948.  That  test  is  used  in  America,  as  I  dare 
say  you  are  aware  ?  -  Yes,  but  it  is  quite  fallacious. 

949.  You  do  not  consider  it  satisfactory  ? — I 
am  certain  it  is  not. 

950.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  other  test  that  is 
called  by  the  name  of  saponification  ? — That  is 
the  test  I  have  been  describing. 

951.  And  which  you  adopt? — Yes. 

952.  Does  not  that  work  out  in  figures? — 
Yes,  but  only  within  the  limits  I  tell  you,  because 
the  butter  itself  may  be  so  different  in  constitu* 
tion,  owing  to  its  physical  condition,  that  it  gives 
so  large  a  margin  for  the  addition  of  foreign  fat. 

953.  Does  the  condition  make  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  amount  of  potassium 
hydroxide  which  is  absorbed? — Yes,  it  does, 
because  that  has  all  to  be  workevl  out  into  per- 
centages again. 

954.  I  see  that  227  millegrammes  is  used  in 
Arrerica  as  about  the  standard  of  pure  butter? — 
That  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  pure 
butter,  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  to  take 
into  account  the  alterations  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  butter,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
make  a  sharp  line  as  you  can  in  the  case  of 
chicory  and  coffee  where  chicory  has  been  added 
to  coffee,  because  with  chicory  you  can  detect 
1  per  cent.  The  physical  structure  of  chicory 
is  different,  and  the  same  remark  does  not  apply 
to  a  mixture  like  butter  and  mai^^ine* 

955.  You  throw  serious  doubt  on  the  wisdoiii 
of  American  analysts  and  other  analysts,  like 
Helmer,  who  have  employed  these  tests,  in 
selecting  as  the  figure  227  millegrammes  of 
potassium  hydroxide.  What  is  tlie  test  that 
you  would  apply  ?  —  I  should  like  to  look  into 
the  whole  question  if  you  will  allow  me,  because 
I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question.  If  you 
will  ask  me  the  question  on  Wednesday  next  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

956.  But  we  take  it  from  you  that  within  the 
limits  suggested  by  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  butter,  which  I  suppose  are  conditions  which 
a  man  of  skill  and  experience  and  intelligence 
would  be  able  to  estimate  fairly,  a  capable 
analyst  would  be  able  to  approximately  state  the 
amount  of  foreign  fat  present  ? — Yes,  but  he  would 
understate  it  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  allowances 
he  has  to  make  for  variations  in  natural  butter. 

957.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  these  tests  which  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  answer  at  once  ;  that  is,  that  those 
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[^Continued, 


Mr.  Channing — continued, 
oils,  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  drew  your 
attention  in  his  examination,  will  require  a  higher 
percentage  of  potassium  than   pure  butter,  will 
they  not  ? — Yes,  such  as  cocoa  nut  and  palm  oil. 

958.  And  that  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
that  the  adulterators  have  in  using  them,  namely, 
that  it  enables  them  to  avoid  detection? — Exactly 

80.  

959.  What  is  arachin;  what  substance  is  it 
taken  from? — I  do  not  know  its  origin. 

960.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Mar- 
garine Act,  I  do  not  know  whether  vou  are  pre- 
pared to  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  the  colouring 
question,  or  whether  you  do  not  consider  that  it 
comes  under  your  jurisdiction? — I  think  that 
there  should  be  a  right  to  colour  margarine  in 
the  same  way  as  the  colouring  of  butter  is 
allowed. 

Mr.  Frye, 

961.  They  are  both  coloured,  are  they  not? — 


Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

962.  What  is  batter  coloured  with  ? — Anatto, 
usually. 

Mr.  Chanuing. 

963.  One  main  object  of  these  Acts  is  to  pre- 
vent misrepresentation,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

964.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  purchaser  if  colouring 
matter  were  prohibited  in  the  case  of  these 
foreign   adulterated  fats;  I  mean  to  say  mar- 

farines  of  all  kinds?— Any  regulation  of  that 
ind  must  increase  the  price  of  butter,  and  so 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  feeling  or 
wish  of  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the 
particular  colourisation  or  non-KX)lourisation  for 
the  purpose  of  identitying  some  particular 
article. 

965.  Is  there  any  advantwje  to  the  consumer 
in  colouring  margarine  ? — There  is  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  there  is  in  the  colouring  of  butter,  I 
suppose ;  he  likes  it,  because  it  is  more  attrac- 
tive. 

966.  But  it  enables  him  to  be  defrauded  of  a 
certain  amount  of  value  of  the  article  more 
easily,  does  it  not  ?— I  should  not  like  to  say 
that.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  like  any- 
thing that  we  eat  to  be  attractive  to  the  eye. 

967.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of 
samples  of  butter  found  to  be  adulterated  are 
blends  of  butter  and  margarine,  and  not  mar- 
garine pure  and  simple?— They  are  blends  of 
butter  and  margarine. 

Mr.  Frye. 

968.  Mixtures,  as  they  are  called  ? — Yes,  mix- 
tures. 

Mr.  Channing. 

969.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
that  margarine  may  be  mixed  with  butter  and 
remain  undetected  by  your  test  ;  what  per- 
centage, would  you  say,  could  be  added  without 
detection  ? — From  7  to  15  or  16  per  cent. 


Mr.  Kearley, 

970.  It  would  vary  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  margarine,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  and  butter, 
and.  that  is  the  reason  why  I  answered  it  so. 

Mr.  Frye. 

970.  •  That  shows  that  margarine  is  really  butter, 
does  it  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Channing. 

971.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  cows  in 
milk,  and  I  suppose  you  have  stated  also  the 
amount  of  imported  butter ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  stated  also  the  amount  of  home 
butter  brought  into  the  market,  but  is  your  im- 
pression that  the  number  of  samples  taken  at 
present  is  anything  like  enough  to  check  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  of  butter  by  the  use  of  butter 
substitutes  ? — I  think  that  the  number  of  samples 
taken  either  of  butter  or  milk  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  adulteration. 

972.  is  not  one  difficulty  in  the  taking  of 
samples  that  those  officially  employed  to  take 
samples  are  perfectly  well  known  to  most  of  the 
fraudulent  dealers  ? — But  they  do  not  take  the 
samples  themselves  ;  a  judicious  sampler  uses  all 
kinds  of  people  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
samples ;  he  is  not  far  away,  but  he  uses  different 
people  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  purchases. 

973.  Private  persons  may  do  so,  but  does  the 
inspector  do  so  ? — The  inspector  does  so. 

974.  Is  the  official  entitled  to  use  any  deputy  ? 
Yes.  I  have  known  cases  where  women  have 
been  sent  in  to  purchase  samples,  because 
adulterated  samples  would  not  be  sold  to  the 
inspector. 


975. 

Yes. 


Mr.  Frye, 
That  is  commonly  the  case,  is  it  not  ?- 


Mr.  Kearley. 

976.  It  is  the  usual  method  ? — Yes. 

977.  The  inspector  rarely  comes  himself  until 
he  comes  to  announce  himself  after  the  sample 
has  been  bought  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

978.  As  to  the  milk  standard  ;  you  were  unable 
to  state  the  standard  adopted  in  Paris,  but  you 
were  aware  of  the  standard  adopted  in  New 
York.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  standard  adopted 
in  another  of  the  American  States,  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  is  still  higher  than  that  of  New 
York? — I  believe  it  is,  but  I  should  also  like  to 
ask  whether  it  is  in  full  use  in  that  particular 
State. 

979.  The  presumption,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
evidence,  then,  is  that  higher  standards*  are  re- 
quired both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
than  are  in.  demand  here  ? — It  appears  so. 

980.  Therefore  the  law  is,  if  anything,  more 
favourable  to  the  dealer  who  may  be  brought 
under  the  Adulteration  Acts  here  than  it  is 
abroad  ? — Yes,  from  the  evidence  at  present 
before  us. 
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MBMBEBS   PRESENT: 


Colonel  Bagot. 

Mr.  Bolltho. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

Mr.  Channing. 

Mr.  Colman. 

Sir  Walter  Foster. 

Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Coair. 


Lieut-Colonel  John  Frederick  Curtis  Hayward  ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

981.  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  an 
association  which  was  formed  in  1892^  called  the 
Dairy  Produce  Defence  Association  ? — Yes. 

982.  Have  you  held  any  official  position  in 
connection  with  that  association  ? — I  held  a 
nominal  position  as  treasurer. 

983.  But  you  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ass^ociation  ? — Yes ;  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings,  and  have 
attended  all  the  meetings.  I  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters,  in  fact,  on  the  committee. 

984.  What  were  the  objects  of  your  associa- 
fion  ? — The  object  of  the  association  was  to  see 
the  extent  to  which  adulteration  existed,  par- 
ticularly in  butter  and  milk,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  more  especially  in  the  towns  of  Gloucester 
and  Cheltenham.  Gloucester,  I  may  say,  is  a 
town  where  the  Adulteration  Acts  have  been 
always  in  abeyance  ;  and  in  the  county  of  which 
Cheltenham  formed  part,  before  the  County 
Council  undertook  tne  i^ork,  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  carried  out  the  Adulteration 
Acts  through  the  chief  constable  and  the  police. 
But  I  and  others  were  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  articles  which  were  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  we  thought  that  it  did  not  give 
the  true  state  of  the  amount  of  adulteration 
which  took  place  ;  therefore  we  wished  to  form 
this  committee  to  see  first  of  all  to  what  extent 
adulteration  in  butter  existed. 

985.  And  in  milk? — And  in  milk ;  but  we  did 
not  get  to  milk  ;  we  only  dealt  with  butter,  and 
we  selected  Gloucester,  as  our  headquarters  were 
in  Gloucester,  as  the  first  field  of  our  opera- 
tions. 

986.  Did  you  find  reason  in  the  course  of  your 
inquirieB  to  suppose  that  adulteration  of  butter 
extensively  [prevailed  ? — We  did. 

987.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  the  first 
instance  ? — We  purchased  samples  of  butter 
from  94  shops  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  but  I 
find  that  we  did   not   submit   all   of  them  for 
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analysis ;  we  submitted,  I  believe,  about  64  of 
them  for  analvsis. 

988.  That  is  to  say,  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  samples  were  submitted  for  analysis, 
roughly  speaking  ? — Yes. 

989.  What  was  the  result  of  that  analysis  ? — 
The  public  analyst  reported  that  15,1  believe 
it  was,  of  the  samples  were  very  largely  adulter- 
ated. 

990.  With  what  ?— With  foreign  fats. 

991.  Was  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  con- 
siderable ? — None  of  those  cases  had  less  than 
20  per  cent.,  and  some  I  believe  50  per  cent  of 
foreign  fats. 

992.  After  making  that  discovery,  did  you 
take  any  second  step  ? — We  then  went  to  the 
Corporation,  or  rather  to  the  town  clerk,  and 
to  the  oflRcer  who  is  deputed  bv  the  Corporation 
to  carrv  out  the  Adulteration  Acts,  or  rather  in 
whose  hands  the  Adulteration  Acts  are  placed, 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  have  not 
been  carried  out,  and  asked  them  to  take  steps  to 
enforce  the  Acts. 

993.  Did  the  Corporation  acquiesce  in  your 
suggestions  ? — The  oflScer  at  once  said  that  he 
would  take  samples,  and  he  proceeded  to  do  so, 
but  he  was  not  so  successful  as  we  had  been,  from 
what  cause  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  he  only 
got  evidence  in  four  cases,  which  was  considered 
sutiicient  for  a  prosecution,  and  there  was  a  con- 
viction in  each  of  those  foilr  cases. 

Mr.  Channing. 

994.  Out  of  how  many  samples  that  he  took 
did  he  get  those  four  cases?—!  believe  he  tried 
all  the  15 ;  that  1  will  not  be  certain  about,  but 
he  intended  to  take  samples  from  the  whole  of 
the  15,  and  he  only  got  four. 

Chairman.^ 

995.  All  you  know  is  that  the  four  cases  were 
prosecuted  ? — Yes. 

H  2  996.  And 
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Chairman  — continued. 

996.  And  convicted  ?— Yes. 

997.  Do  you  know  any  details  of  the  con- 
victions ? — They  were  fined  in  three  cases  5/. 
each,  and  the  other  case,  I  fancy,  was  an  old 
offender,  who  was  fined  15/.  and  costs. 

998.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  amount  of 
adulteration  in  those  cases? — No,  I  do  not.  I 
think  the  public  analyst  will  be  able  to  give  you 
that  information. 

Mr.  Yerburffh. 

999.  Were  those  the  15  cases  in  which  your 
association  discovered  that  there  was  adultera- 
tion ?— Yes. 

1000.  1  understand  that  the  officer  went  to 
those  particular  shops? — Yes,  he  was  to  take 
samples  from  tliose  jmrticular  shops  of  which  we 
gave  him  the  names. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1001.  Do  those  15  samples  represent  15 
different  vendors  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

1002.  As  regards  Cheltenham,  was  anything 
done  there? — At  that  time  I  brought  the  subject 
of  adulteration  to  the  notice  of  the  County 
Council,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  though 
we  were  taking  steps  to  enibrce  the  Adulteration 
Act  by  the  police,  we « did  not  get  at  the 
offenders  ;  they  only,  in  fact,  caught  those  who 
were  not  very  clever  at  it ;  and  I  got  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  County  Council  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  The  chief  constable 
was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  he  told  me 
that  it  was  only  in  Gloucester,  where  the  Acts 
\«ere  not  carried  out,  that  there  was  adulteration; 
that  in  Cheltenham  he  had  made  most  careful 
incjuiries,  and  had  taken  samples,  and  he  was 
quite  certain  that  adulteration  did  not  exist 
there.  We  were  going  to  have  a  conmiittee 
meeting  in  about  two  or  three  days,  and  I  felt 
that  my  case  would  utterly  break  down  if  that 
was  not  contradicted  ;  I  therefore  went  at  once 
to  the  same  person  who  had  undertaken  to  get 
those  samples  in  Gloucester,  and  told  him  at 
once  to  go  and  take  samples  in  Cheltenham  ;  he 
did  80,  and  submitted  them  to  the  analyst.  I 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  number,  I  think  it  was 
11  ;  but  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
them  found  to  be  adulterated. 

1003.  Were  those  purchases  made  in  Chelten- 
ham on  behalf  of  your  association  ? — Yes. 

1004.  Did  you  find  that  it  was  well  to  employ 
men  or  women  to  make  purchases? — We  em- 
ployed women. 

1005.  Why  ? — Because  it  is  no  use  a  toan 
buyinjf  butter ;  the  vendors  are  suspicious  at 
once  if  you  send  a  man  to  buy  butter.  In  the 
same  way,  if  you  were  to  send  a  woman  to  go, 
perhaps  to  buy  whisky,  there  would  be  a  sus- 
picion. You  must  send  a  proper  agent ;  it  is  no 
use  sending  a  man  to  buy  butter. 

1006.  In  fact,  you  believe  that  the  suspicions 
of  fraudulent  traders  were  lulled  wnen  a 
woman  appeared,  rather  than  when  a  man 
appeared  r— Yes. 

1007.  They  were  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  a  man  buying  an  article  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 


Chairman — continued. 

1008.  And  your  method  probably  gained  you 
better  results  than  if  male  officials  had  been 
employed  to  obtain  samples  ? — Certainly ;  it  is 
no  use,  for  instance,  to  send  the  police.  The 
police  say  that  they  go  in  plain  clothes,  but  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes  is  unmistakable. 

1009.  State  the  ground  on  which  you  account 
for  the  different  results  obtained  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Gloucester  from  those  which  you  obtained 
in  the  first  instance? — Yes;  that  the  samples 
were  not  taken  skilfully. 

1010.  Of  course  it  might  be  that  the  people 
were  warned  by  your  previous  inquiry?— I  do 
not  tliink  they  would  be  warned  by  our  inquiry  ; 
but  directly  that  an  officer  deputed  to  take 
samples  for  analysis  comes  in,  after  the  very  first 
case  that  he  takes,  the  news  goes  all  over  the 
town,  and  it  is  no  use  his  taking  any  more 
samples. 

1011.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  news  of  the 
formation  of  your  association  went  over  the  city 
of  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  was  kept  very  quiet 

1012.  it  seems  that  your  association  did  not 
live  very  long? — No. 

1013.  It  seems  to  have  died  almost  over  its 
first  effort?— It  died  after  we  had  made  our  first 
effort. 

1014.  And  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

1015.  So  that  you  really  have  no  evidence  to 
give  us  as  to  how  the  thing  has  been  goine  on 
with  regard  to  Gloucestershire  or  Cheltenham 
since  that  time  ? — No. 

1016.  Do  you  know  whether  any  samples  of 
butter  have  been  since  taken  in  Gloucester  ? — 
I  believe  that  none  have  been  taken  since  that 
time. 

1017.  The  Corporation  have  not  gone  on  with 
the  work  ?— Not  at  all. 

1018.  Why  did  you  get  into  this  state  of 
suspended  animation  ? — We  found  that  it  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money.  It  wanted  some  one  or  other 
who  could  give  nearly  his  whole  time  to  it,  and 
the  gentleman  who  was  an  honorary  secretary, 
and  who  was  a  very  energetic  man,  found  that 
he  could  not  give  any  more  time  to  it,  and 
although  we  had  not  quite  exhausted  our  funds, 
we  should  have  to  go  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  got  our  money  before  for  fresh  funds  to  make 
any  more  investigations,  or  to  take  up  any  fresh 
towns. 

1019.  Then  the  fact  is  that  the  Dairy  Pro- 
duce Defence  Association  existed  in  a  state  of 
activity  for  a  very  short  time,  came  nearly  to  the 
end  of  its  funds,  and  then  ceased  operations  ? — 
Yes,  exactly  so. 

1020.  The  whole  result  of  this  work  being 
the  analysis  of,  say,  60  samples  of  butter? — 
Some  80  samples  of  butter,  and  of  course  the 
expenses  attendant  on  procuring  them. 

1021.  You  contend,  however,  that  during  its 
short  existence  the  association  did  useful  work  ? 
— I  think  it  did  very  useful  work. 

1022.  In  what  respect? — I  think  we  showed 
that  adulteration  exists  to  a  large  extent,  and 
that  corporations  like  Gloucester  do  not  carry 
out  the  Adulteration  Acts  unless  very  strong 
pressure  is  put  upon  them. 

1023.  Anything 
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CAatrman^-continued, 

1023.  Anythiug  else  ? — I  think  also  that  we 
showed  that  even  where  the  Acts  are  carried  out 
as  thej  are  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  by  the 
police,  the  police  are  hardly  the  agents  to  use 
for  that  purpose  ;  that  it  is  detective  work,  and 
not  police  work. 

1024.  You  mean  that  it  requires  to  be  con- 
ducted with  a  greater  amount  of  skill  and  care 
than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
police  ? — Precisely. 

1025.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that  if  in 
the  city  of  Gloucester  you  were  able  to  expose 
a  considerable  amount  of  adulteration  of  a  ataple 
article  of  food,  the  citizens  have  not  required 
the  corporation  to  take  8.tcps  to  protect  them 
against  such  funds  ? — I  am  afraid  thai  they  are 
very  apathetic  about  it. 

1026.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  do  not 
care?  — No,  I  do  not  think  the  authorities  care 
at  all ;  they  think  it  would  be  unpopular. 

1027.  But  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter elect  their  authorities,  do  they  not  ? — Yes, 
but  then  that  very  process  prevents  them,  fr»»m 
fear  of  courting  momentary  unpopularity,  from 
carrying  out  the  Acta  ;  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  1  can  explain  it. 

1028.  Would  you  not  consider  that  there 
would  be  more  unpopularity  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasers,  who  are  a  great  number,  tlian  on  the 
part  of  the  vendors  who  are  a  small  number  ? — 
I  should  have  thought  so,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  not.  I  do  not  think  they  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  they  are  being  defrauded. 

1029.  Then  it  is  a  question  for  societies  like 
yours  to  educate  the  public  up  to  a  proper 
standard,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  seems 
to  me  than  when  we  have  got  Acts  of  Parliament 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  see  that  they 
are  carried  out. 

1030.  But  then  the  authorities  are  simply  the 
reflex  of  the  wishes  of  those  who  elect  them,  and 
if  the  people  who  elect  them  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
evils  of  adulteration,  you  cannot  expect  to  have 
an  authority  who  will  enforce  the  Acts  strongly, 
can  you  ? — But  the  chief  sufferers  from  that  are 
the  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  who  have  no 
votes  in  Gloucester ;  the  people  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gloucester,  and  who  of  course  make 
all  their  purchases  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  have 
no  votes  for  the  corporation. 

1031.  You  think  that  that  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  apathy  ? — I  think  it  does. 

1032.  But  then  the  people  in  the  town  suffer, 
do  they  not  ? — They  do,  but  they  do  not  suffer 
as  producers,  but  as  consimiers,  whereas  we  out- 
side suffer  both  as  producers  and  consumers. 

1033.  You  suffer  from  the  unfair  competition 
of  the  adulterated  article  ? — Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Channing. 

1034.  I  believe  you  are  a  county  councillor 
for  Gloucestershire  ? — Yes. 

1035.  And  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  ? — I  am. 

1036.  And  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  AsEOciation  ? — Yes. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

1037.  And  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  and 
sympathise  with  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  two  latter  bodies,  and  also 
know  of  any  action  taken  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil ?— Yes. 

1038.  Has  any  action  been  takien  by  the 
County  Council  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
these  Acts ;  has  that  been  brought  under  their 
notice  ? — I  brought  it  under  their  notice  after 
taking  these  samples  in  Gloucester,  and  before 
we  took  them  in  Cheltenham.  The  chief  con- 
stable was  authorised  to  procure  outside  assis- 
tance in  taking  samples  ;  for  instance,  he  mieht 
employ  women  if  he  liked  ;  he  was  authorised  to 
do  so  by  the  police  committee  of  the  Comity 
Council. 

1039.  Did  he  do  so  to  aity  extent ;  have  you 
particulars  of  what  has  been  done  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  much  has  been  done. 

1040.  Where  would  these  samples  be  taken ; 
in  what  parts  of  the  town  ? — They  were  taken 
all  over  the  county. 

1041.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  in  Cheltenham;  it  would  include 
Cheltenham. 

1042.  You  spoke  of  samples  being  taken  from 
94  shops ;  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  number  of 
shops  at  which  butter  or  butter  substitutes  are 
sold  in  Gloucester  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but 
I  should  think  we  took  them  from  very  nearly 
all. 

1043.  Practically  your  intention  was  to  take 
samples  from  all  the  shops  that  were  worth 
counting? — Yes,  particularly  the  smaller  shops. 

1044.  And  the  result  was  that  in  about  18 

?ir  cent,    yon    found    serious    adulteration  ? — 
es. 

1045.  Did  the  analyst  in  his  report  or  certifi- 
cate make  any  remarlcs  as  to  the  character  of  the 
adulteration  with  foreign  fats  ? — No  ;  he  said 
that  they  were  foreign  tats  and  that  noneof  the 
samples  that  he  reported  as  adulterated  contained 
less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  some  of  them  as  much 
as  60  per  cent.,  or  more,  of  foreign  fats. 

1046.  There  is  no  special  report  as  to  the 
particular  way  that  the  adulteration  was  carried 
out  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1047.  Further  than  the  presence  of  fat  ? — No 
further  than  the  presence  ot  fat. 

1048.  I  understand  that  since  you  suspended 
operations  the  corporation  has  taken  practically 
no  action  at  all  in  the  matter  ? — No. 

1049.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  cases? — I 
have  heard  of  no  cases,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  no  samples  of  butter  have 
been  taken  since  that  date. 

1050.  I  suppose  your  contention  is  that  the 
State  having  passed  the  Act  in  the  public 
interest  to  check  these  frauds,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  local  authority  rather  than 
of  private  individuals,  in  the  first  instance  to  use 
the  machinery  of  the  law  to  check  these  frauds  ? 
— Certainly. 

1051.  You  do  not  think  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  machinery  of  carrying  out  these  Acts  ought 
to  fall  on  individuals  who  are  specially  interested  ? 
— No. 

H  3  1052.  Although 
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Mr.  Channing — continued. 

1052.  Although  of  course  you  believe  that 
they  ought  to  look  after  their  interests  within 
reasonable  limits  ? — Yes. 

1053.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose^  with 
the  suggestions  which  have  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  Central  Chambers  of  Agriculture? — Yes, 
I  have  them  here. 

1054.  And  one  of  those  is  the  appointment  of 
Government  travelling  inspectors,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

1055.  F  suppose  that  one  of  your  objects  in 
giving  evidence  here  to-day  is  to  bring  forward 
a  typical  instance  which  shows  the  necessity  of  a 
Government  travelling  inspector  to  be  sent  down 
to  correct  the  inaction  of  the  local  authorities  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  also  to  follow  the  matter  up,  because 
it  is  no  use  for  a  man  who  is  adulterating  some 
article  to  be  prosecuted  once,  and  then  left  alone 
for  ever  ;  you  want  to  be  going  on  worrying  him 
until  you  make  him  give  up  the  sale  of  adulterated 
articles. 

1056.  And  besides  that,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  sale  of  adulterated  butters  is  to  a  great  extent 
organised,  and  has  ramifications  all  over  the 
country,  which  a  central  inspector  would  be  able 
to  tracK  out,  and  so  bring  the  law  to  bear  on  the 
same  set  of  operations  in  different  centres  in  a 
way  that  a  local  inspector  could  not  do  ? — Yes, 
there  are  many  men  who  have  shops  in  three  or 
four  different  towns. 

1057.  Are  there  any  shops  in  Gloucester  or 
in  Cheltenham  which  openly  advertise  mar- 
garine ? — Yes*,  I  have  seen  "  Margarine  "  put  up 
in  one  or  two  shops. 

1058.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  what  you  have 
seen  ? — I  have  seen  a  green  label,  "  Margarine.** 

1059.  But  not  a  large  notice  on  the  &ont  of 
the  shop  ? — No,  I  have  seen  in  the  shop  window 
a  quantity  of  butter  put  "guaranteed  pure,"  &c., 
and  then  a  little  piece  at  the  side  with  a  small 
thing,  *'  Margarine." 

1060.  I  ask  you  that  question  because  there 
is  a  question  of  that  kind  in  Northampton,  where 
they  fipenly  advertise  margarine,  the  whole 
stock  I  believe  is  margarine,  and  it  is  exposed 
under  that  description ;  that  you  woula  not 
object  to,  1  take  it  ?  —No,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
safe  of  margarine  in  the  least  if  it  is  sold  as 
such. 

1061.  What  is  you  opinion  about  the  use  of 
colouring  matter  in  margarine? — 1  think  if  it 
was  illegal  to  colour  margarine,  it  would  be 
a  great  safeguard  against  its  being  sold  as 
butter. 

1062.  The  colouring  matter,  I  suppose,  is  not 
unhealthy ;  you  do  not  contend  that  it  is  un- 
healthy ? — Nat  in  the  least. 

1063.  Would  you  prohibit  the  colouring  of 
butter  also  ? — If  you  could  orohibit  the  colour- 
ing of  foreign  butter  as  well,  I  would  prohibit 
it ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  prohibit  the  colouring 
of  butter  in  England  and  allow  foreign  butter  to 
come  in  coloured,  because  the  English  public  will 
have  colom-ed  butter ;  they  like  a  high  colour, 
and  it  is  no  use  telling  people  that  they  are  the 
same  articles,  only  that  one  is  coloured  and  the 
other  is  not;  the  people  say  that  they  like  the 
yellow  milk  or  butter  because  it  looks  so  much 
richer. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

1064.  You  think  that  the  prohibition  of  colour- 
ing margarine  would  have  a  considerable  effect 
in  checking  these  frauds  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1065.  Have  you  seen  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  by  a  good  many  grocers'  associa- 
tions, that  the  same  object  could  be  obtained  by 
selling  margarine  in  blocks  of  a  certain  shape  and 
weight  ? — No. 

1066.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  any  precau- 
tion with  regard  to  colouring  or  any  other  form 
of  deception,  should  be  applied  with  equal  force 
and  stringency  to  foreign  imports  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jeffrey $. 

1067.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that 
what  you  think  is  most  necessary  is  that  some 
official  shall  be  appointed  to  go  and  take  these 
samples,  and  commence  prosecutions  against  the 
people  who  adulterate  the  samples  ? — Yes. 

1068.  And  you  say  that  in  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham  the  municipal  authorities  do  not 
take  that  action? — In  Gloucester  they  do 
not.  Tn  Cheltenham  they  are  under  the  County 
Coimcil. 

1069.  But  then  the  County  Council  seem  to  be 
just  as  bad  as  the  municipaJity,  do  they  not? — 
Not  quite,  I  think.  I  think  you  will  see  on 
receiving  the  report  of  the  public  analyst  that 
in  Gloucester,  where  the  Acts  have  never  been 
carried  out,  the  percentage  was  larger,  and  also 
that    when    they    began    to   take   samples  for 

Srosecution,  they  got  fewer  convictions  than  they 
id  in  Cheltenham,  where  they  had  a  smaller 
number  rather  of  cases  found  by  our  association 
to  be  adulterated,  but  out  of  those  a  large  number 
were  brought  to  book. 

1070.  Then  in  Gloucester  I  think  you  said 
there  was  a  certain  unpopularity  attaching  to  en- 
forcing the  Acts ;  is  it  the  case  that  a  large 
number  of  the  town  council  are  shopkeepers 
themselves  ? — Yes,  they  belong  to  all  classes  ; 
there  are  some  shopkeepers  and  some  merchants. 

1071.  Were  they  against  it  because  they  were 
shopkeepers,  or  what  was  their  object  ? — If  you 
ask  them  individually,  they  are  all  very  keen  to 
do  it.  I  have  brought  it  belore  them  in- 
dividually, and  they  have  all  said,  "  We  will  see 
about  it  at  the  next  council  meeting " ;  but 
nothing  is  ever  done. 

1072.  You  think  that  if  colouring  matter  were 
forbidden  to  margarine  that  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  safeguards  without  adulteration  ? — 
Yes. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

1073.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  colour  of 
margarine  in  its  natural  state? — It  would  be 
white. 

1074.  Like  lard  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  JeffreyM, 

1075.  I  suppose  that  you  are  aware  that 
already  in  Holland  there  is  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  prevents  the  colouring  of  margarine  ? 
— I  believe  there  is. 
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Mr.  J^f/fr<y«— continued. 

1076.  And  you  think  that  a  similar  Act  might 
be  passed  here  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Bagot 

1077.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that 
margarine  should  be  coloured  in  some  totally 
different  manner,  so  as  not  to  appear  like  butter 
at  all? — Yes;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  public 
would  be  prepared  for  such  a  thing  as  that ;  1 
have  never  advocated  that,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible.  I  remember  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  who  advocated  that  it 
should  be  coloured  pink,  but  if  you  did  that  it 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  forbidding  the 
sale  oi  it. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

1078.  In  fact  your  committee  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  recommend  the  colouring  of  it  in  any  particu- 
lar way ;  they  merely  recommended  that  there 
should  be  no  colourization  at  all  ? — Yes. 

1079.  Your  committee  recommended,  I  under- 
stand from  an  answer  that  you  gave  to  Mr. 
Channing,  that  some  officer  should  be  appointed 
to  travel  about  the  country  ? — The  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  who 
met  in  consultation  with  the  British  Dairy 
Fanners'  Joint  Committee,  have  drawn  12 
recommendations,  and  one  of  t)iem  i^  that  there 
should  be  travelling  inspectors ;  the  first  one  is 
that  there  should  be  no  colouring  matter. 

Mr.  Colman. 

1080.  As  regards  the  samples  of  butter  which 

}rou  say  were  adulterated,  have  you  any  know- 
edge  whether  they  were  made  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  or  whether  they  were  foreign 
butters  ? — I  cannot  tell,  at  all. 

1081.  Is  there  much  foreign  butter  sold  in 
Gloucestershire? — -A  great  deal  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester. 

1082.  Can  you  give  no  idea  whether  they  were 
foreign  butters  or  butter  made  in  your  own 
county  ? — I  could  not  at  all ;  I  should  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  foreign  butter. 

1083.  On  the  question  of  the  inspectors  and 
the  suggestion  of  having  women  as  inspectors,  or 
women  to  get  the  samples  rather,  I  suppose  it  is 
not  considere  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
authorities  have  power  to  employ  women? — No, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  prosecution,  for  taking 
proceedings. 

1084.  But  surely  as  a  private  purchaser  any 
woman  c^n  have  a  sample  examined  under  Clause 
12  of  the  Act.  "  Any  purchaser  of  an  article  of 
food  or  drug  in  any  place,"  and  so  on.  They  may 
not  be  employed  as  inspectors  but  as  private 
purchasers  they  can  get  samples  and  have  them 
examined,  can  they  not  ? — feut  what  would  be 
the  use  of  that ;  you  would  know  that  you  had 
received  an  adulterated  article,  but  you  would 
not  be  able  to  prosecute  the  person. 

1085.  That  IS  what  I  want  to  get  at;  your 
suggestion  is  that  the  inspector  to  prosecute 
should  be  a  woman,  or  might  be  at  least  ? — No, 
I  suggest  that  your  inspector  should  be  able  to 
employ  whatever  agent  he  considers  most  suit- 
able to  procure  the  article  that  he  wants. 
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1086.  Then  in  Clause  13,  which  refers  to  medi- 
cal officers  of  health  and  inspectors,  and  so  on^ 
which  says,  "if  he  suspects  the  same,"  if  that 
were  altered  into,  "  if  he  or  she  suspects  fcht 
same,"  you  think  that  would  perknii  of  tie  apn 
pointment  of  female  inspectors  ? — I  would  rather 
have  this  clause,  as  recommended  in  this  paper, 
that  officers  authorised  to  take  samples  under 
Section  10  of  the  Margarine  Act  should  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  in  writing  deputies  to  take 
samples  in  their  behalf.  It  that  was  done  I 
think  it  would  meet  the  case,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  depute  their  power. 

1087.  Might  it  not  be  a  little  clearer  it  it  were 
put  « Inspector,  male  or  female  "  ?— This,  I  take 
it,  would  allow  the  persons  to  depute  their  powers 
to  a  male  or  female. 

1088.  If  this  remain,  that  "he**  shall  do  so- 
and-so,  that  implies  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  woman  ? 
— The  meaning  of  this  suggested  alteration,  that 
they  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  in  writing 
deputies  to  take  samples  on  their  behalf,  must 
mean  deputies  male  or  female. 

1089.  I  suggest  that  if  you  are  going  to  hand 
that  in  it  should  be  ^^male  or  female."  You 
referred  to  the  question  of  a  first  conviction,  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  second  prosecution;  do 
you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
second  prosecutions  have  or  have  not  taken 
place  ? — They  have  taken  place,  I  believe, 
against  one  shop  in  Gloucester.  I  believe  that 
the  Danish  Conmiissioners  came  down  to 
Gloucester,  hewing  that  butter  sold  at  a  shop 
that  was  trading  under  the  name  of  a  Danish 
company,  was  largely  adulterated,  and  I  believe 
he  got  a  conviction  against  a  man  there,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  was  con- 
victed under  the  report  that  we  sent  in  to  the 
public  analyst ;  I  believe  that  is  the  only  case 
where  a  second  conviction  has  occurred  in  oiir 
neighbourhood. 

1090.  You  imply  rather,  then,  that  as  a  rule 
there  are  not  second  convictions  ? — Yes. 

1091.  You  told  us  that  margarine  is  sold  in 
Gloucester,  I  think;  is  it  sold  to  any  large 
extent,  can  you  tell  us  ? — I  imagine  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

1092.  Then  on  the  question  of  colouring 
margarine,  you  think  that  it  should  not  be 
coloured  at  all? — I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
great  check  to  its  being  sold  as  butter  if  it  was 
not  coloured. 

1093.  You  said,  as  I  understood,  that  the 
people  in  your  district  practically  would  not 
take  butter  that  is  not  of  a  fairly  high  colour?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  butter  that  has  a  colour 
to  it  sells  better  than  a  white  butter,  and  in  the 
winter,  particularly  in  the  very  cold  weather,  when 
you  are  obliged  to  feed  the  cows  on  roots,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  colour  which  the 
public  like,  you  know,  without  nutting  some 
colouring  matter  in,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
perhaps  Tor  two  months  in  the  year. 

1094.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  done,  I 
suppose,  almost  universally  ? — Yes. 

1095..  I  think  we  were  told  hy  a  previous 
witness  that  no  uncoloured  butter  is  sold  in 
England.  Would  you  go  so  far  ae  tfcat  ?— No,  I 
would  not. 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

1096.  In  some  districts  they  do  not  object  to 
butter,  I  suppose^  of  a  very  pale  colour? — No 
doubt  some  people  would  not,  but  taking  it  as 
a  rulcj  if  you  were  to  take  round  in  a  basket 
from  door  to  door  butter,  with  some  of  it  un- 
coloured,  and  some  coloured,  you  -would  sell 
your  coloured  butter,  and  would  come  back  with 
your  uncolourcd  butter,  unless  you  happened  to 
sell  it  all;  but  the  coloured  butter  would  go  first. 

1097.  Supposing  there  to  be  districts  where 
butter  is  sold  which  is  very  little  coloured,  so  as 
to  be  almost  uncoloured,  would  not  margarine 
Interfere  in  those  districts  if  it  also  were  un- 
coloured,  from  the  two  being  so  much  alike  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  you  would  ever  get  it. 
Butter  would  never  be  the  same  colour  as  mar- 
garine, unless  it  was  coloured.  My  impression 
18  that  there  would  be  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
look  of  it,  even  if  the  butter  was  uncoloured. 

1098.  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  any 
colour  for  margarine,  but  simply  that  it  should 
not  be  coloured  T — If  you  colour  it  other  than  as 
butter,  I  think  you  would  create  an  unjust 
prejudice  against  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  margarine  at  all ;  we  only  wish  to 
prevent  it  being  sold  as  butter. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1099.  You  say  that  you  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  margarine  when  it  is  sold  as 
margarine  ? — No. 

1100.  But  you  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sold  as 
butter  ?— No. 

1101.  In  the  whole  of  these  samples  that  you 
have  had  taken,  did  you  find  any  one  of  them  to 
be  margarine  pure  and  simple? — I  think  that 
that  would  be  almost  a  question  for  the  analyst. 

1102.  Have  you  not  the  figuaes  ? — No  ;  I  have 
not  got  the  figures. 

1103.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  adulteration  varied  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes.  I  can  only  give  you  the  general  report 
of  the  analyst. 

1104.  But  in  a  general  way,  might  we)  take  it 
that  the  maximum  of  margarine  in  those  butter 
samples  was  50  per  cent. ;  there  might  be  one 
single  exception  of  course? — There  might  be. 
That  I  could  hardly  tell  you,  except  that  they  were 
all  largely  adulterated,  some  of  them  over  50  per 
cent.,  and  none  under  20  per  cent.  We  did  not 
take  any  cognisance  of  anything  under  that. 

1105.  What  is  the  outcome  of  this  investiga- 
tion on  your  part.  I  suggest  that  is  more  a 
question  of  mixing  margarine  with  butter  than 
of  margarine  being  sold  as  pure  butter  ? — Yes, 
I  should  think  it  was. 

1 106.  It  is  a  question  of  adulterating,  butter 
with  some  matter  that  is  not  butter  ? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  was. 

1107.  Now,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion,  1  take 
it,  that  the  non-colourisation  of  margarine  would 
materially  bring  about  the  results  which  you 
desire  ? — I  think  it  would. 

1108.  But  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  think 
that  the  consmner,  the  purchaser,  would  tolerate 
the  non-colourisation  of  butter  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  educate  the  public  to  take 
butter  that  is  not  coloured. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

1109.  But  it  would  be  more  than  a  question  of 
education ;  it  would  be  an  enactment  that  would 
have  to  come  into  force,  supposing  it  were  passed 
by  Parliament? — I  do  not  thmk  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  at  all  about  a  general 
law  that  butter  should  not  be  coloured,  pro- 
vided as  I  have  said  before,  that  you  do  not 
allow  foreign  butter  in  that  is  coloured.  If  you 
allow  foreign  butter  in  that  is  coloured,  that 
would  give  it  an  unfair  advantage  against  our 
own  butter ;  but  if  all  butter  that  comes  into  this 
countrv  were  all  uncoloured  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  alL 

1110.  But  assuming  that  it  were  not  possible 
to  enforce  this  law  on  foreign  producers,  you 
would  not  advocate  the  non-colourisation  of 
English  butter  ? — No,  because  you  would  place 
it  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  regards  foreign 
butter. 

1111.  Then,  so  far  as  those  samples  go,  I  think 
from  what  you  said  the  evidence  led  you  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  mainly  foreign  butters,  so 
called  ? — I  could  not  say  that, 

1112.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  foreign 
butter  sold  in  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

1113.  Supposing  that  a  law  were  passed  making 
it  illegal  to  colour  margarine,  and  supposing 
that  an  adulteration  to  the  tune  of  25  or  50  per 
cent,  still  went  on  (the  admixture  of  margarine 
with  butter^,  and  that  butter  remained  coloured, 
where  woula  you  be  then.  If  the  75  per  cent, 
of  butter  were  coloured,  and  the  25  per  cent,  of 
admixture  were  white,  the  result  of  the  whole 
bulk  would  not  be  white  :  it  would  still  be 
coloured  ? — Then  you  would  have  not  to  allow 
the  admixture  of  butter  with  margarine. 

1114.  That  is  the  point  which  I  want  to  come 
to.  Do  j^ou  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  make  it  illegal  to  mix  butter  with  margarine  ? 
Yes ;  I  do. 

1115.  Are  you  aware  that  the  margarine 
manufacturers  sell  what  they  call  mixtures,  which 
are  avowedly  a  mixture  of  margarine  with 
butter?— Yes. 

1116.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  make  it  illegal  for  butter  to  be 
mixed  with  margarine  ? — I  do. 

1117.  That  ^  ould,  of  course,  prevent  the  ad- 
mixture taking  place  by  the  margarine  manu- 
facturer in  the  first  place,  and  it  would  make  it 
an  illegal  offence  for  the  vendor  to  mix  margarine 
and  butter  in  his  own  shop  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Can  you  tell  me  who  analysed  those 
samples  for  you? — Mr.  Embrey,  the  public 
analyst  of  Gloucestershire. 

1119.  Did  he  make  any  comments  upon  the 
percentage  of  water  contained  in  those  samples, 
bid  he  look  for  any  adulterant  besides  marga- 
rine ? — I  have  not  his  report  before  me,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you.  He  is  going  to  give  evidence 
on  that  question  and  he  will  be  able  to  ansv.er 
you. 

1120.  At  the  same  time  that  your  association 
was  looking  out  for  adulteration  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  fat,  was  it  looking  out  for 
adulteration  by  excess  of  water,  say  ? — Yes, 
certainly,    any   adulteration.      We    took    those 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued, 

samples  and  submitted  them  to  the  public 
analyst,  in  point  of  fact  to  give  us  a  test  of  what 
they  were,  as  to  whether  they  were  proper 
samples  of  butter. 

1121.  The  point  that  I  want  to  put  to  you  is 
whether  your  association,  which  was  formed 
deliberately  to  check  adulteration,  had  cognisance 
of  the  fact  that  there  could  be  an  adulteration  in 
butter  other  than  by  means  of  foreign  fats,  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  percentage 
of  water  ;  were  you,  as  an  association,  aware  of 
that? — Yes,  we  were;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
were  on  the  look  out  for  more  than  foreign 
fats. 

1122.  I  assume  that  to  be  so,  and  tlien  in 
making  your  sample  you  want  to  work  in  the 
way  which  you  thought  would  disarm  the 
suspicion  of  the  vendor  ? — Yes. 

1123.  By  having  the  purchase  made  by 
women  ? — Yes. 

1124.  And  children? — I  do  not  think  we 
employed  children,  though  a  child  might  be  a 
suitable  agent. 

1125.  And  you  did  that,  I  assume,  because 
you  were  under  the  impression  that  Corporations 
and  County  Councils  habitually  employed  their 
own  employes,  who  would  be  men,  to  make 
purchases  ? — Yes. 

1 126.  That  is  within  your  knowledge,  is  it, 
that  these  corporations  do  employ  men  chiefly  to 
purchase  samples  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  know  that  the  police 
employ  men  generally,  constables  in  plain  clothes, 
very  likely  ;  but  still  a  man  going  into  any  place 
to  buy  butter  is  an  object  of  suspicion,  because 
it  is  not  a  thin^  that  a  man  buys  as  a  rule. 

1127.  I  think  there  must  be  a  good  many  men 
that  do  buy  butter,  that  go  in  a  garb  not  quite  of 
the  exciting  nature  of  that  of  a  police  constable  in 
plain  clothes ;  an  agricultural  labourer  going  in  to 
buy  butter  would  not  excite  attention  ? — A  police* 
man  even  in  plain  clothes  is  unmistakable. 

1128.  You  found  that  Cheltenham  was  a  little 
purer  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  adulteration 
than  Gloucester  ? — Yes ;  we  did  not  go  so  fully 
into  Cheltenham,  but  its  percentage  was  not  so 
large. 

1129.  But  you  attach  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance to  the  skill  displayed  in  taking  these 
samples  ? — Yes. 

1 1 JJO.  W  ere  the  gentlemen  who  were  responsible 
for  the  starting  of  this  association  connected  with 
dairy  produce  farmers,  and  so  on,  and  land- 
owners ? — Yes,  land  owners  chiefly. 

1131.  Was  it  really  a  protective  association,  so 
far  as  their  interests  were  concerned  ? — Yes. 

1132.  I  think  an  honourable  Member  asked 
you  whether  you  were  able  to  differentiate  as  to 
the  sources  of  origin  of  these  butters,  as  to 
whether  some  of  them  were  country  fresh  butter 
or  foreign  butter,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  ? — I  could  not  tell ; 
I  have  no  evidence  to  tell  that. 

1133.  There  is  one  (juestion  that  I  would  like 
to  put  in  order  to  dismiss,  i£  possible,  somewhat 
of  a  fallacy  that  seems  to  prevail  in  agricultural 
districts,  uiat  is  to  say,  that  this  adulteration 
is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  prices  of 
butter,  that  it  practically  governs  the  low  prices 
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prevailing  in  butter.      Is  that  an  accepted  idea  ? 
— I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

1134.  Then  t  is  an  accepted  idea,  so  far  as 
your  association  is  concered  and  agricultural 
associations  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

1135.  Have   you    ever  heard  of  the  official 

1  notation  for  butter  bemg  fixed,  for  instance,  in 
)enmark  and  Copenhagen  every  week ;  have 
you  ever  heard  that  there  is  an  official  quotation 
fixed  every  Thursday  in  Copenhagen,  which 
practically  governs  the  selling  price  of  all  butters 
on  the  English  market,  other  than  fresh  butter  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  that  there  is  a  fixed  price  in 
Denmark  ;  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  nxed  by 
authority. 

1136.  You  have  heard,  of  course  you  must 
have  seen,  in  reading  the  "  Times  "  and  so  on, 
that  that  there  are  market  quotations  fixed  for 
the  bulk  of  the  butters  that  are  sold  in  com- 
mercial quantities  on  the  produce  markets  of  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

1137.  First  of  all,  taking  the  case  of  Danish 
butter,  do  you  suggest  that  Danish  butter  is 
adulterated  ?  —  No,  not  when  it  leaves  the 
country. 

1138.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  adulterated 
when  the  vendor  gets  gets  it  ? — Yes. 

1139.  Then  I  will  take  the  point  of  the  butter 
leaving  that  country.  You  do  not  suggest  that 
Danish  butter  is  adulterated  when  it  leaves  that 
country  ?  —  No,  they  inspect  it  carefully,  I 
believe,  there. 

1140.  Then  in  the  fixing  of  the  market  price 
of  Danish  butter,  those  who  fix  it  would  not  take 
into  their  purview  the  possibility  of  making  the 
price  lower  in  consequence  of  the  butter  being 
adulterated  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  they  would. 

1141.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you 
that  this  official  price,  so  far  as  Danish  butter  is 
concerned,  is  fixed  in  Copenhagen  by  a  Board 
selected  from  merchants  and  brokers,  and  so  on, 
officially,  every  Thursday  after  the  boats  have 
sailed,  and  after  the  butter  is  out  at  sea  that 
quotation  is  fixed,  and  that  quotation  is  tele- 
graphed to  the  London  markets  ;  therefore,  I 
ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  me  that  when 
these  reputable  people  meet  together  to  fix  this 
price  the  question  of  adulteration  does  not  come 
mto  their  consideration  at  all  when  the  price  is 
being  fixed  ? — ^I  daresay  not 

1142.  Then  so  far  as  regards  Danish  butter, 
at  all  events,  adulteration  can  have  no  effect  on 
its  market  price  ? — Yes,  it  has  most  certainly,  and 
1  will  tell  you  why.  1  believe,  though  I  cannot 
bring  you  chapter  and  verse,  that  you  will  find 
that  butter  is  often  sold  in  provincial  towns  in 
shops  at  a  price  that  gives  no  margin  over  the 
price  in  Copenhagen. 

1143.  What  butter?— The  Danish  butter. 

1144.  So-called  Danish  butter?  —  So-called 
Danish  butter. 

1145.  It  is  sold  retail,  you  eay,  practicallv  at 
the  official  quotation? — I  do  not  know  that. 
They  would  not  sell  it  under  that. 

1146.  Still  that  does  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  official  price  of  butter  is  fixed,  or 
rather  the  price  so  far  as  Danish  butter  is  con- 
cerned, is  fixed  by  an  official  Board,  and  therefore 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

that  the  market  price  of  that  butter  muet  be 
fixed  according  to  its  market  value,  or  the  price 
that  it  is  expected  to  fetch  in  the  market? — But 
then  the  butter  would  be  sold  in  this  country  at 
a  price  which  paid  for  the  carriage,  and  which 
allowed  for  a  certain  amount  of  profit  to  the 
retailer  who  retails  that  butter,  but  if  you  find 
butter  bein^  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the 

?rice  at  which  you  can  buy  it  wholesale    in 
lopenhageus  that  cannot  be  done  by  fair  means. 

1147.  But  before  the  retailer  gets  hoJd  of  this 
Danish  butter  it  has  to  come  to  the  merchants 
for  distribution;  you  do  not  suggest  that  the 
merchant  sells  this  butter  to  the  vendor,  to  the 
retailer,  at  a  lower  price  than  he  is  able  to  buy 
it  at  from  the  exporters  in  Denmark ;  or  to  put 
it  the  other  way  round,  do  you  suggest  that  the 
merchant  is  responsible  for  the  adulteration  ? — 
I  suggest  that  the  retailers  who  sell  tons  (as 
many  of  them  do)  in  the  towns  are  able  to  sell 
butter  below  what  they  purchase  it  at,  because 
they  sell  so  much  margarine  in  the  butter  that 
they  get  50  per  cent,  profit  on  it ;  that  is  why 
they  are  able  to  sell  the  butter  even  below  what 
they  purchase  it  at. 

1148.  You  mean  that  they  are  able  to  sell 
butter  and  margarine  mixed  together  ? — No,  to 
Bell  butter.  The  process,  I  believe,  is  this. 
You  have  butter  and  you  have  margarine  all 
roimd.  For  instance,  there  is  a  label  with 
"  Guaranteed  pure  butter,"  and  there  are  two  or 
three  pats  of  pure  butter,  and  all  the  rest  is 
margarine  ;  they  are  coloured  exactly  alike,  and 
nobody  knows  which  is  which.  A  man  comes  in, 
or  somebody  suspicious,  he  asks  for  butter,  and 
he  is  given  one  of  those  fats  which  is  a  piece  of 
pure  butter,  and  he  gets  an  article  which  is  worth 
more  than  he  gives  for  it.  The  women,  who  are 
the  many,  come  in  afterwards,  and  they  receive 
these  otner  pieces  all  round,  which  are  not  worth 
half  the  sum. 

1 149.  They  receive  margarine,  you  suggest  ? 
— Margarine  or  a  mixture. 

1 150.  You  say  thatthe  butter  would  be  ticketed 
"  Pure  butter  "  ?--Yes,  generally. 

1151.  But  the  margarine  would  be  ticketed  as 
margarine?— No  ;  you  find  it  all  round  this  one 
label.  The  actual  piece  of  butter  on  which  the 
label  is  put  is  pure  butter. 

1152.  But  not  the  surrounding  butter? — The 
surrounding  butter  is  margarine  or  mixture. 

1153.  I  will  not  unduly  press  you  on  this 
point,  but  that  does  not  get  away  from  the  point 
which  I  am  tr^ng  to  make,  which  is  this  :  that 
the  market  prices  formed  by  the  exporters  and 
by  the  merchants  of  butter  is  not  at  its  normal 
figure,  whatever  that  may  be  (it  varies  according 
to  the  time  of  year)  ;  it  is  not  at  a  lower  figure 
than  it  has  been  in  years  gone  by,  simply  and 
entirely  owing  to  adulteration.  W  hat  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  is  that  the  price  of  the  genuine 
article  is  oflicially  fixed  by  important  bodies, 
either  by  exporters  abroad,  or  by  merchants  of 
great  respectabilitj'  and  repute  in  this  country, 
and  that  if  the  English  producer  makes  a  good 
article  and  in  suflScient  quantity  to  be  deemed 
commercial,  he  can  command  for  his  product  a 
price  consistent  with  that  prevailing  in  the  very 


Mr.   Kearley — continued. 

best  classes  of  butter  which  are  being  imported 
into  this  country  either  from  Ireland  or  a  con- 
tinental country.  Would  you  not  go  with  me  to 
that  extent? — To  begin  with,  I  do  not  allow  all 
the  butter  that  comes  in  from  abroad  is  pure 
butter. 

1154.  I  admit  that? — Then  again,  those  men 
in  a  town,  who  sell  large  quantities  of  this  butter, 
which,  I  say,  I  believe  they  can  afford  to  sell 
below  what  they  pive  for  it,  rule  the  price. 

1155.  The  price  of  what? — The  price  of 
butter. 

1156.  Retail  or  wholesale  ? — Retail;  they  rule 
the  prices  in  that  town  to  a  great  extent.  For 
instance,  in  \  neighbouring  shops,  if  you  have 
three  or  four  shops  which  sell  nothing  but  so- 
called  butter,  and  they  are  selling  it  at  1#.  a 
pound,  and  you  find  that  you  cannot  make  butter 
under  Is.  Id.  or  ls,,2d.  a  pound,  jou  cannot  get 
that  because  the  local  retailers  say,  "  What  is 
the  use  of  our  selling  butter  at  Is.  3d.  when 
those  men  over  the  way  are  selling  butter  at  Is.  ?  " 
We  may  for  our  English  butter  get  Id.  a  pound 
more,  but  we  cannot  do  more,  because  people  will 
then  go  and  buy  butter  from  those  shops ;  and  in 
that  way  they  depress  the  general  price. 

1157.  You  mentioned  the  price  of  1*.  a  pound 
retail  for  butter ;  do  I  understand  rightly  that 
the  agriculturists  in  your  district  are  able  to  sell 
butter  to  a  retailer  at  such  a  price  as  that,  he 
can  afford  to  retail  it  at  !«.,  and  get  a  profit  for 
himself? — There  is  plenty  of  butter  sold  in 
Gloucester  at  li.  a  pound. 

1158.  Country  butter ;  made  in  the  locality? 
— Yes ;  if  you  sell  to  the  retailers,  in  Gloucester, 
or  any  other  town  during  the  summer  months, 
you  will  get  such  a  price  that  the  retailer  can 
make  his  profit  on  it  at  about  1«.  a  pound. 

1159.  Then  Is.  apound  retail  in  the  summer 
months  would  not  necessarily  indicute  an  adul- 
terated butter  ;  it  would  be  quite  consistent  with 
the  butter  being  pure  that  it  could  be  retailed  by 
respectable  vendors  at  l5.  a  pound  ? — Yes,  because 
those  other  people  are  selling  the  butter  at  that 
price  too. 

1160.  I  do  not  think  the  two  thin^  follow  ;  I 
cannot  quite  see  that  that  is  necessarily  so.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  sell,  or  rather  the 

f)eople  that  produce  butter  locally,  can  sell  it  to 
eave  a  profit  at  1;.  a  pound  in  the  summer  to  the 
retailers  ? — No,  certainly  not.  You  cannot  make 
butter  at  a  profit  to  sell  at  li.  a  pound  retail. 

1161.  I  must  ask  you  then,  are  you  aware  that 
the  official  price  for  Danish  butter,  which  you  do 
not  impute  to  be  adulterated,  rules  as  low  as 
from  80*.  to  905.  a  cwt.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  consequently  it  would,  would  it  not, 
leave  a  margin  at  Is.  a  pound  for  the  retailer? — 
That  would  not  leave  a  margin  when  it  was 
brought  over  to  this  country. 

1162.  But  you  can  get  it  into  this  coimtry  at 
2s.  6d.  a  cwt.  right  away  from  Denmark  to 
London.  As  regards  the  citizens  of  these  places 
being  apathetic,  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  because 
they  are,  some  of  them,  really  interested  in  the 
sale  of  these  goods  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  exactly 
state  the  motives  that  prevent  people  carrying 
out  the  Adulteration  Acts;   it   is  not   only  in 
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Mr.   Kearley — continued, 
produce,  but  in  every   other  article  it  is  the 
same. 

1 1 63.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  an  unpopular 
thing  to  rigorously  enforce  '  these  Acts  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  it  would ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea  that  it  might  cause  momentary 
unpopularity  to  some  individual. 

1164.  But  it  would  really  be  the  act  of  the 
collective  body,  would  it  not? — Yes.  Well,  in 
some  of  these  towns  it  is  very  diflScult  to  get 
things  done. 

1 165.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
samples  which  were  taken  by  your  association 
were  chiefly  from  the  smaller  shops  ? — We  chose 
all  the  small  shops,  and  of  course  some  of  the  big 
shops  as  well ;  we  chose  the  shops  that  sell 
nothing  but  butter,  but  we  particularly  went 
round  aU  the  smaller  shops. 

1166.  But  you  did  not  exclude  altogether  from 
your  observation  large  shops  ? — No. 

1167.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
set  forth  by  the  Agricultural  Association  that 
travelling  inspectors  would  be  beneficial  for  the 
effective  administration  of  these  Acts  in  those 

localities  where  the  local  authorities  fail  to  put 

them  in  fiill  working  ? — I  am. 

1168.  AsA  you  were  rather  more  fortunate, 
I  think,  were  you  not,  in  the  fines  that  you 
succeeded  in  getting,  than  the  majority  of  the 
iooai  authorities;  I  think  you  mentioned  that 
you  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  man  fined  as 
much  as  15/.  ? — Yes  ;  that  was,  I  think,  because 
he  had  had  a  previous  conviction. 

1169.  But  there  were  three  others  fined  5/.  ? — 
Yes. 

1170.  Has  it  been  discussed  by  your  associa- 
tion that  the  inadequacy  of  the  fines  inflicted  in 
many  cases  tends  to  encourage  adulteration? — 
Certainly. 

1171.  And  has  any  opinion  been  expressed  as 
to  the  advisability  of  inflicting  imprisonment 
after  repeated  convictions  ? — 1  do  not  think  that 
we  have  suggested  that,  but  we  thought  that 
if  there  was  a  minimum  fine  as  well  as  a  maxi- 
mum fine  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

1 172.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  an 
undue  hardship  for  a  man  to  go  to  prison  who 
persistently  adulterated  ? — Not  if  he  were  con- 
victed over  and  over  again. 

1 173.  Then  you  referred  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Danish  Commissioner;  I  presume  it  would 
be  Mr.  Faeber  ? — Yes. 

1174.  Can  you  tell  me  as  to  whether  he 
prosecuted  under  the  Margarine  Act,  or  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  ? — That  I  cannot 
teU. 

1175.  Of  course,  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  it  would  be  for  false  description; 
under  the  Margarine  Act  it  would  be  for  selling 
an  article  as  butter  which  was  not  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  butter? — I  think  it  was  the 
Margarine  Act ;  I  am  not  certain.  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  him. 

1176.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  contradict  that, 
if  you  will  excuse  my  doing  so  ;  I  think  it  was 
really  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act? — I 
cannot  -idll  you  of  my  owa  knowledge  which  it 
was ;:  I  bave  forgotten. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

1177.  I  suppose  that  your  association  would 
admire  the  action,  and  they  may  have  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  action,  of  the  Danish 
Government  in  keeping  a  Commissioner  over  here 
to  protect  their  product  against  unscrupulous 
traders  from  selling  a  counteifeit  of  their  butter? 
— Certainly  ;  I  thmk  it  is  very  beneficial,  and 
also  it  was  the  first  means  that  we  had  of  bring- 
ing the  Gloucester  Corporation  to  book. 

1178.  You  may  have  heard  incidentally  that 
Mr.  Faeber  has  conducted  many  prosecutions  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  against  vendors 
who  sell  as  Danish  butter  something  that  is  not 
Danish  butter,  and  is,  moreover,  adulterated  with 
margarine  f — Yes. 

1179.  And  that  he  is  employed  by  the  Danish 
Government  to  protect  their  interests,  as  you  are 
probably  aware  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1180.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
association  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  sale  of 
margarine  for  what  it  represents,  at  all  events? 

1181.  Have  you  read  the  BiJl  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
Barton  to  amend  the  Margarine  Act ;  it  contains 
this  provision ;  will  you  kindly  read  it,  and 
say  if  it  exactly  meets  the  views  of  your  associa- 
tion (handing  the  Bill  to  the  fVitness)? — Yes, that 
meets  our  views  exactly. 

1182.  "On  and  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  colour  margarine 
either  by  the  introduction  of  any  colouring 
substance  or  by  any  colouring  process  in  its 
manufacture  or  in  its  preparation  for  sale,  or  to 
mix  it  with  butter  that  is  artificially  coloured, 
and  no  substance  sold  as  butter  shall  contain  any 
other  fat  than  butter  fat."  That  is  exactly  the 
view  of  your  association  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1183.  You  said  that  the  English  people  desired 
to  have  a  high-coloured  butter? — I  do  not  say 
high-coloured;  but  butter  with  a  certain 
colour. 

1184.  Do  your  association  object  to  have 
butter  coloured  ? — No ;  they  do  not  object  to  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

1185.  I  take  it  that  vour  association  do  not 
consider  the  colouring  ol  butter  adulteration  ? — 
No. 

1 186.  Would  you  hand  over  the  administration 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  parish 
councils  and  county  councils  ? — That  is  what  it 
is  at  present. 

1187.  1  thought  that  the  objection  given  here 
by  witnesses  before  was  that  this  Act  was  not 
nut  in  force  by  the  existing  local  authorities? — 
No,  it  is  not ;  but  then  at  present  it  is  under  the 
county  councils  and  town  coimcils. 

1188.  Would  you  hand  it  over  to  the  parish 
councils  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage. 

1189.  You  are  of  opinion,  are  you  not,  that 
there  are  not  enough  local  inspectors  ?— I  think 
that  you  want  some  outside  influence  to  make 
local  bodies  who  have  no  interest,  or  no  wish  to 
carry  out  these  Acts,  to  do  their  duty. 

12  1190.  Would 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

1190.  Would  you  give  the  Local  Government 
Board  compulsory  powers  ©ver  these  local 
bodies  ?  -  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  preferable. 

1191.  What  price  in  your  opinion  would  pay  a 
dairy  farmer  as  an  average  price  for  his  butter 
all  the  year  roimd? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
answer  that ;  it  must  depend  very  much  upon 
various  circumstances. 

1192.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  adultera- 
tioiiy  or  the  sale  of  margarine,  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  low  price  of  English  butter  at  present ; 
that  the  low  price  of  English  butter  was  due  to 

fjrices   fixed  in   Copenhagen,   which   are   regu- 
ated  by  a  board  ? — ^That  was  suggested  to  me. 

1193.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  fact  of  a 
large  quantity  of  adulterated  butter  going  into 
the  market,  being  known  to  the  board  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  board  in  Copenhagen  in  other  words 
knowing  that  they  have  to  compete  in  this  country 
with  an  adulterated  article,  tnat  knowledge  in- 
fluences the  Butter  Board  in  Copenhagen,  and 
compels  them  accordingly  to  fix  a  lower  price  for 

Kitting  pure  butter  than  they  otherwise  would  if 
ere  were  no  adulterated  article  sold  over  here  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  they  suffer  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  as  producers. 

1 194.  So  that  the  sale  of  the  adulterated  article 
sold  here  as  butter  necessarily  reduces  the  price 
of  pure  butter  in  Copenhagen? — It  naturally 
must  reduce  the  price  all  over  the  world,  I  think, 
of  pure  butter,  wnen  so  much  adulterated  butter 
is  sold  as  pure  butter. 

Mr.  Yerhurgh. 

1195.  There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  clear 
up.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  out  of  the  15 
samples  that  were  found  to  be  adulterated  amongst 
the  64  which  you  took,  from  those  same  shops 
from  which  those  samples  were  taken  by  the 
analyst  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  only  four 
dealers  were  convicted  ;  is  that  so  ? — Out  of  the 
15, 1  think,  that  we  foimd  to  be  adulterated  when 
the  Public  OflScer  of  Health  took  the  samples, 
only  four  gave  evidence  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
conviction,  and  only  four  were  prosecuted. 

1196.  So  that,  although,  when  your  buyer 
went  round,  he  or  she  obtained  samples  from 
those  11  shops  whch  gave,  I  understand,  from  20 
to  50  per  cent,  of  foreign  fats,  yet  when  the 
buyer  of  the  corporation  went  round  and  took 
samples,  the  samples  that  the  corporation  official 
obtained  did  not  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
adulteration  to  enable  him  to  say  that  there  was 
adulteration  ? — Yes. 

1197.  Therefore  that  goes  to  show  that  your 
contention  that  the  corporation  officials  are  too 
well  known  to  obtain  adulterated  samples  is 
correct  ? — Yes.  i 

1198.  Upon  the  question  of  the  colorisation 
of  margarine,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
were  aware  that  Kew  Hampshire  has  an  Act  of 

1885  for  colouring  artificial  butters  pink  ? — I 
believe  I  was  aware  that  some  State,  I  will  not 
say  that  particular  one,  had  passed  such  a  law. 

1199.  And  that  New  Jersey  has  an  Act  of 

1886  under  which  no  colouring  is  allowed  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

1200.  Then  are  you  aware  that  in  1887  the 
attention  of  the  Kussian  Government  having 
been  drawn  to  the  increasing  production  of  oleo- 
margarine, certain  regulations  were  drawn  up  by 
the  Minister  of  Imperial  Domains,  amongst 
which  were  the  following :  That  margarine  fat 
shall  be  dyed  some  bright  colour,  but  in  no  case 
shall  such  colour  be  yellow ;  and,  in  another 
clause,  that  the  vessels  in  which  margarine  is 
packed  at  the  manufactury  shall  be  dyed  the 
same  colour  as  the  margarine  ? — I  was  not  aware 
of  that  provision  about  the  vessels. 

1201.  Are  you  aware  that  these  provisions 
bave  been  submitted  to  the  Medical  Council  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Medical 
Council  proposed  that  margarine  fat  should  be 
dyed  red  by  means  of  the  rind  of  the  alkali  root 
or  with  alkaline,  and  that  the  cases  or  firkins  in 
which  the  oleo-margarine  is  contained  and 
despatched  should  be  coloured  red  ? — No ;  I  wa» 
not  aware  of  that. 

1202.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  are  aware 
of  any  expression  of  opinion  in  France  as  to  the 
colouring  of  margarine  ? — I  remember  reading  a 
report  of  a  deputation  which  waited  upon  the 
Mmister  of  Agriculture  to  suggest  that  the 
margarine  should  not  be  coloured,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  butter,  and  the 
answer  that  he  gave  to  the  deputation  was 
that  it  would  destroy  the  butter  trade  with 
England. 

1203.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  expression  of 
Danish  opinion  upon  the  same  point? — Not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Colonel  BagoL 

1204.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  offi- 
cially regulated  price  of  pure  butter  in  Copen- 
hagen nued  the  price  of  butter  in  the  English 
market  ? — No,  I  did  not  quite  say  that.  I  said 
that  I  believed  that  you  would  often  find  butter 
sold  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England  at  a 
price  which  left  no  margin  over  the  official  price 
at  Copenhagen. 

1205.  But,  practically,  do  you  think  that  the 
price  at  which  foreign  butter  can  be  sold  to  the 
merchant,  plus  the  carriage,  gives  the  standard 
of  the  price  of  English  butter  ? — No,  I  think  it 
is  very  often  sold  below  that. 

1206.  Then  you  thought,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stood, that  the  low  price  of  English  butter  was 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  adulteration  by  certain 
other  fats,  margarine,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  foreign 
butter  ? — Yes  ;  and  with  butter  generally. 

1207.  Could  not  English  butter  be  adulterated 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  consequently  be 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  regards  price,  with  regard  to  the 
adulteration  with  foreign  butter? — Of  coiu-se 
you  can  adulterate  English  butter  just  as  you 
can  foreign  butter. 

1208.  Then  you  think  that  the  adulteration 
of  foreign  butter  keeps  down  the  price  of 
English  butter  ? — I  said  that  the  adulteration  of 
butter  keeps  down  the  price  of  English  butter. 

1209.  Not  of  foreign  butter  particularly  ? — 
Any  butter  that  is  adulterated  must  keep  down 
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Colonel  Baffoi — continued 

the  price  of  butter,  whether  it  is  foreign  butter 
or  whether  it  is  English  butter. 

1210.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  merchants  deal 
mostly  with  the  foreign  butter  manufacturers 
because,  owing  to  the  butter  passing  through 
factories,  which  assimilate  all  the  various  kinds 
coming  &om  farms,  they  can  get  a  regular  sup- 
ply ;  whereas,  if  they  buy  it  in  England,  as  there 
are  no  factories  or  practically  very  few,  they 
never  can  get  a  regular  supply,  as  the  butters  vary 
greatly  in  quality  ? — Our  large  dealers  demand 
absolute  uniformity ;  now  absolute  uniformity  is 
impossible  with  pure  butter ;  you  can  jiet  very 
near  uniformity,  but  absolue  uniformity  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  which  you  may  say  our  large 
dealers  demand,  is  impossible  with  pure  butter. 

1211.  But  what  I  meant  was  this:  is  it  not 
much  easier  to  set  very  much  more  uniformity 
from  dealing  with  a  foreign  country  which  passes 
its  butter  through  thobC  factories  where  the  pro- 
duce of  a  large  tract  of  country  is  amalgamated, 
than  to  buy  it  in  the  English  market  towns,  where 
it  passes  through  no  factory  at  all? — The 
blending  house  butter  is  of*  course  more  uniform  ; 
but  there  is  also  a  great  facility  and  a  great 
temptation  when  you  mix  butter,  to  mix  some- 
thii^  else  with  it. 

1212.  But  in  this  country  we  do  not  practically 
have  any  system  of  blending  ? — No,  we  do  not 
have  a  blending  house,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not. 

1213.  You  think  that  that  would  be  adverse  to 
our  butter  interests  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would 

Set  the  best  butter  ;  you  get  a  imif  orm  butter  no 
oubt  from  a  blending  house. 

1214.  But  is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the 
large  butter  merchants  cannot  deal  with  the 
English  farmers  (I  am  speaking  on  general 
principles)  because  they  are  not  able  to  get 
uniformity  in  the  same  way  as  they  can  when 
dealing  with  Denmark,  or  other  places  abroad, 
where  there  are  blending  houses  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  an  absolutely  uniform  article  of  butter  from 
various  different  makers  ;  but  it  is  (]^uite  possible 
to  get  a  practical  uniformity  which  is  qmte  good 
enough  for  the  English  people.  But  the  big 
dealers  have  boycotted  English  butter  so  much 
that  the  people  m  London  hardly  ever  get  the 
opportunity  of  tasting  English  butter. 

1215.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  mer- 
chants boycot  any  class  of  produces  for  any 
reason  except  business  reasons  ? — I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  that.  I  went  to  one  of  the  best- 
known  West  End  London  butter  merchants,  and 
I  took  him  a  sample  of  mv  own  butter,  and  I 
said  to  him, "  Would  you  te  prepared  to  take 
any  butter  from  me  ?  "  He  looked  at  it,  and 
said,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  that  away ; 
none  of  my  customers  would  touch  it ;  they  will 
not  eat  anything  but  Brittany  butter.'*  I  give 
you  that  as  an  instance  to  show  you  the  popular 
view. 

1216.  That  was  in  London,  you  say? — Yes, 
with  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  London. 

1217.  The  same  thing  would  not  occur  pro- 
bably in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or 
one  of  those  large  provincial  towns ;  or  do  you 
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think  it  would? — I  have  never  tried  yet.  I 
took  this  to  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  London, 
and  that  was  his  answer  to  me  :  ^*  I  should  have 
to  give  it  away." 

1218.  Have  you  overheard  it  said  in  the 
country  districts  that  there  is  not  a  good  sale  for 
what  we  in  London  should  call  the  best  butter, 
because  it  is  too  rich  ? — No  ;  but  you  want 
different  butters  for  different  parts  of  the  country. 

1219.  That  is  what  I  mean? — For  instance,  if 
I  was  sending  butter  to  London,  I  should  make 
it  differently  from  what  I  should  if  I  was  going 
to  send  it  to  Liverpool.  In  London  they  like 
butter  practically  without  salt,  rather  an  insipid 
butter.  In  the  North  of  England  they  want 
butter  with  more  taste  to  it. 

1220.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  North  of 
England  what  we  should  buy  as  the  best  butter 
in  the  West  End  of  London  would  probably 
have  little  or  no  sale  at  all  in  north-country 
towns  ? — Very  likely. 

1221.  For  that  reason?— Yes. 

1222.  There  is  one  question  that  I  did  not 
quite  understand.  I  gathered  that  your  associa- 
tion thought  that  a  town  council  or  corporation 
did  not  carry  the  Adulteration  Acts  into  force  to 
the  extent  that  they  ought  to  do  ? — That  is  so. 

1223.  The  town  councillors,  for  instance,  would 
be  elected  by  working  men,  and  consumers  as  a 
general  body,  who  would  be  interested,  of  course, 
in  having  pure  goods;  is  not  that  so? — They 
ought  to  be. 

1224.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  elected  by  the  bulk  of  the 
voters  in  the  ward  of  their  town,  who  would 
probably  be  working  men  all  of  them  ? — And 
small  shopkeepers. 

1225.  Then  the  leaders  of  opinion  anyhow  in 
those  wards,  the  people  who  would  make 
speeches  and  conduct  these  elections,  would  as  a 
rule  be  small  or  large  shopkeepers  in  the  town  ? 
— Yes. 

1226.  And  they,  of  course,  would  not  be 
inclined  in  their  speeches  or  when  putting 
forward  local  politics  before  the  electors,  to 
allude  to  the  subject  of  adulteration,  because  it 
is  a  matter  which  would  only  affect  their  own 
particular  body  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  rather 
difficult  to  say. 

1227.  I  mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  the  ward,  of  a  town  which  elected  a 
town  council,  would  be  tradesmen? — Yes,  trades- 
men. 

1228.  And  consequently  not  very  likely  to 
put  the  question  of  adulteration  to»*the  fore  ? — 
No,  I  should  think  not ;  I  have  never  seen  it 
mentioned. 

1229.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
town  council  for  that  reason  is  naturally  a  body 
that  would  be  not  very  anxious  to  press  the 
adulteration  question  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are. 

1230.  And  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
outside  Government  inspectors  of  some  sort 
should  be  appointed  to  obviate  that  ? — I  think 
they  want  outside  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
them ;  they  always  express  themselves  as  very 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  Acts,  but  they  do  not 
do  it. 

I  3  1231.  You 
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Colonel  5a^o^— continued. 

1231.  You  said  that  your  association  formu- 
lated 12  recommendations  on  the  subject  of 
adulteration,  did  you  not? — No;  1  said  that  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  formulated 
tbem  (it  was  not  our  association),  in  connection 
with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

1232.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  on 
the  subject  where  margarine  is  chiefly  used  in  a 
large  quantity  ? — Where  it  is  chiefly  mixed  with 
butter,  do  you  mean  ? 

1233.  Either  margarine  it^lf,  or  butter 
adulterated  with  margarine  ? — In  our  towns. 

1234.  In  what  sort  of  places  ? — Places  where 
they  sell  butter. 

1235.  Is  it  not  used  chiefly  in  restaurants  and 
certain  classes  of  hotels  and  eating-houses  ? — I 
should  think  it  was  very  largely  used  in  9uch  places. 

1236.  Where  it  is  only  seen  spread  on  bread  ? 
— Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  you 
are  eating  when  you  get  a  little  piece  of  some- 
thing or  other. 

1237.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  are  the 
chief  places  where  either  margarine  pure  or 
butter  largely  adulterated  with  margarine  is 
used  ?— - 1  think  it  is  very  likely  where  it  is  used, 
but  it  has  to  be  bought  from  somewhere. 

1238.  That  is  when  vou  want  to  test  it  for 
adulteration  ;  but  the  places  where  it  is  used,  I 
believe,  are  in  these  restaurants,  certain  classes  of 
hotels  and  eating-houses? — Yes,  1  think  it  is 
very  likely. 

1239.  And  if  you  coloured  margarine  with  any 
peculiar  colour,  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
cheap  food  that  they  can  provide  in  those  places  ? 
— If  it  was  coloured  pink  I  do  not  think  that 
people  would  eat  it. 

1240.  That  is  what  I  mean.  These  restaurants 
and  eating-houses  provide  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  at  extremely  low  prices,  of  course  ;  do  not 
you  think  that  the  bread  and  butter  is  bread  and 
margarine  ? — I  daresay. 

1241.  And  if  the  margarine  were  coloured 
pink  it  would  put  an  end  to  that  business  at  those 
prices  ? — Very  likely. 

1242.  On  general  principles  you  are  against 
colouring  margarine  with  any  particular  colour  ? 
— As  a  producer,  1  should  say  most  certainly, 
coloured  pink  or  any  other  colour ;  but  as  a 
practical  man  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  practical 
suggestion. 

1243.  Only  one  other  question.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  as  to  how  many  factories  of 
'margarine  there  are  in  the  country  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  they  are  on  the  increase. 

1244.  Do  you  think  it  is  mostly  made  abroad 
or  in  England  ? — A  good  deal  is  made  in  England 
at  the  present  time. 

1245.  And  is  the  manufacture  increasing  ? — 
I  think  that  the  production  of  it  is  increasing  in 
England. 

Mr.  Ktarley. 

1246.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  or  the 
locality  where  there  is  a  margarine  factory  in 
England  ? — ^There  is  one,  I  believe,  just  put  up 
on  the  Great  Western  line  within  the  last  few 
weeks. 


Mr.  Bolitho. 

1247.  May  I  ask  whether  jom  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  quality  of  butter  being  made  more 
uniform  by  the  use  of  factories ;  would  you  be 
surprised  to  know  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
been  levelled  upwards  by  the  use  of  factories  ? — 
That  might  be.  You  will  get  medium  butter 
from  factories,  and  the  general  price  might  be 
levelled  up  ;  but  the  very  best  butter  you  get 
from  private  dairies. 

1248.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  a 
certain  locality  where  the  price  of  butter  was 
extremely  low,  by  the  use  of  factories  it  is 
now  as  high  as  the  price  of  best  butter  in 
London  ? — I  daresay,  if  the  quality  improved  ; 
very  likely  the  quality  was  very  bad  before. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1249.  On  this  question  of  factories,  will  you 
define  what  you  wish  us  to  understand  as  a 
factory.  You  mentioned  the  blending-house 
and  the  factory.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  two  ? — Yes,  I  do,  I  call  a  factory  a 
place  where  milk  or  cream  is  dealt  with  and 
made  into  butter  or  cheese.  I  call  a  blending- 
house  a  place  where  butter  is  collected  and 
mixed  together,  and  coloured,  and  made  up. 

1250.  Then  a  factoir  is  a  creamery  where 
milk  is  separated  by  the  centrifugal  process  ? — 
Yes. 

1251.  Do  you  say  that  these  factories  do  not 
make  uniform  butter  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that, 

1252.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Do  you  say  that 
that  is  the  most  uniform  butter  that  is  made  ? — 
I  should  think  it  would  be;  but  when  I  said 
that  absolute  uniformity  is  impossible,  I  meant 
to  say  by  that  that  you  cannot  make  the  same 
butter  in  June  that  you  do  in  December. 

1252.  That  would  apply  to  all  butter,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would  not  apply  to  a  mixed  butter. 

1254.  Butter  mixed  with  margarine  and  other 
things,  you  mean  ? — No,  it  would  not  apply  to 
that 

1255.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  butter  in  England  as  a  commercial 
quantity? — No,  I  cannot* give  you  figures  oflF- 
hand. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

1256.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Lord  Vernon 
has  a  butter  factory  ? — Yes,  for  butter  and 
cheese. 

1257.  Do  you  know  from  your  experience  the 
price  that  the  butter  made  at  Lord  Veilion's 
factory  commands  in  the  market? — No,  I  do  not 
know  what  price  it  commands. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

1258.  Just  a  question  about  colouration*  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  all  English  butter  is 
coloured,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1259.  Butter  made  from  rich  milk  from 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows  is  naturally  coloured, 
of  course  ? — Yes,  when  I  said  that  butter  is 
coloured  I  meant  in  the  winter,  and  on  par- 
ticular land.  Some  land,  of  course,  will  give 
much  darker  coloured  butter  than  other  land. 

1260.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  all 
English  butter   is   coloured,  as    somebody  has 

suggested  ? — 
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suggested  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  English  butter 
is  never  coloured  at  all,  but  in  the  majority  of 
pastures  when  you  have  your  cows  in  the  house 
in  winter,  and  fed  on  roots,  you  cannot  get 
yellow  butter. 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

1261.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  colouration  of  foreign  butter,  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  prevent  the  colouration  of  English 
butter,  would  it  not? — Yes. 


Mr.  George  Ehbret;  Examined. 


Chairman, 


1262.  You  are  Public  Analyst  for  the  County 
and  City  of  Gloucester  ? — Yes. 

1263.  And  you  are  also  District  Analyst  imder 
the  Fertilizer  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1893?— 
Yes. 

1264.  And  you  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  Analyst  to  the  Dairy  Produce 
Defence  Association,  the  Sanitary  and  Economic 
Association  of  Gloucester,  the  Barton  Kegis 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  Horfield  Local 
Board  ? — Yes. 

1265.  And  you  were  lately  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts? — 
Yes. 

1266.  How  long  have  you  been  a  public 
analyst  ? — Ten  years. 

1267.  And  vou  have  made  during  that  time 
iow  many  analyses  of  butter  and  milk  ? — About 
3,000. 

1268.  You  have  an  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
adulteration  is  much  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  detected,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1269.  In  what  proportion  would  you  say  ? — 
I  should  say  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  the 
butter  which  is  sold  is  adulterated. 

1270.  And  of  that  how  much  is  detected  ? — 
Not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

1271.  And  you  think  that  an  alteration  of  the 
law  might  stop  this  adulteration  ? — Yes. 

1272.  How  would  you  alter  the  law  for  that 
purpose  ? — First,  by  giving  greater  latitude  to 
the  inspectors  who  make  the  purchases. 

1273.  What  do  you  mean  by  greater  latitude? 
— It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  purchase 
adulterated  butter,  at  least,  in  the  cities  and 
towns  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  the  vendors 
recognise  at  once  that  he  is  an  inspector,  especially 
if  he  be  a  police  constable  disguised. 

1274.  So  that  you  mean  by  greater  latitude 
opportunities  of  employing  other  persons  rather 
tnan  the  regulation  officials  ? — Yes. 

1275.  Then  vou  would  have  samples  of  butter 
imported  into  tlhis  country  analysed  on  landing  ? 
—Yes. 

1276.  So  that  we  should  actually  know  what 
was  sent  in  ? — Yes. 

1277.  And  if  that  were  done,  you  think  it 
would  diminish  the  amoimt  of  spurious  butter  ? 
— ^From  our  experience  with  the  tea,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would. 

1278.  Then,  as  to  the  local  authorities,  is  there 
anything  with  regard  to  their  action  that 
you  would  suggest? — Local  authorities  should 
be  compelled  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of 
samples,  that  is  most  important. 

1279.  In  any  locality  where  the  local  authority 
is  not  active  in  enforcing  the  Adulteration  Act, 
you  wish  for  some  other  power  to  be  able  to  step 
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in    and    interfere    with    them? — Yes,   outside 
officials  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

1280.  That  is  to  say,  that  rather  than  trust 
your  local  government  of  this  country,  you 
would  appeal  to  some  central  authority  '/ — Not 
entirely,  but  in  some  things ;  in  this  case  I 
would. 

1281.  In  this  case  you  think  that  the  central 
authority  are  more  to  be  trusted  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily, but  to  pull  up  the  laggards ;  it  is  not 
general  of  course ;  in  our  county,  for  instance, 
the  work  is  done  very  efficiently ;  500  samples 
are  purchased  every  year,  and  done  very  well, 
I  believe;  but  in  certain  places  it  is  done 
badly. 

1282.  But  you  think  that  at  all  events  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  greater  than  there  are 
at  present  of  compelling  local  authorities  to  take 
more  notice  of  the  Acts  that  they  have  to  en- 
force ? — To  stimulate  them,  in  fact. 

1283.  You  made  in  Gloucester  an  experiment 
in  1 892,  of  which  we  have  heard  already  from  a 
previous  witness,  with  regard  to  the  adulteration 
of  butter  with  margarine,  or  the  sale  of  margarine 
as  butter.  Can  you  give  us  some  information 
about  that,  in  addition  to  that  which  we  have 
already  received  ? — In  1892,  64  samples  were 
purchased  by  a  properly  trained  buyer. 

1284.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  properly 
trained  buyer? — It  very  frequently  happens  in 
small  places  that  if  a  woman  who  is  not  Known 
asks  for  half  a  pound  of  butter,  she  gets  it,  but 
if  she  goes  two  or  three  times  to  the  same  shop, 
after  the  second  or  third  time  she  gets  a  mixture 
instead  of  butter.  In  this  case  we  selected  a 
woman  whom  they  would  be  hardly  likely  to 
suspect,  and  we  found  that  she  bought  butter  the 
first  time,  but  margarine  the  second. 

1285.  Of  these  64  samples  we  have  already 
heard  that  15  were  found  to  be  margarine  ?  —Yes 
varying  between  20  per  cent,  of  added  fat,  and 
being  almost  entirely  foreign  fats. 

1286.  Then  you  had  samples  purchased  in 
those  same  shops  for  the  purpose  of  being 
referred  to  the  public  analyst? — Yes,  by  the 
sanitary  inspector. 

1287.  Of  those  15  samples,  how  many  were 
adulterated  ? — Five  were  adulterated. 

1288.  So  that  it  comes  to  this  ;  that  out  of  15 
places  where  adulterated  butter  was  sold  to  your 
properlv  trained  purchaser,  in  only  one-third  of 
them  afterwards  was  adulterated  butter  sold  to 
the  public  officer? — Yes,  and  even  then  he  em- 
ployed a  woman  to  ask  for  the  butter. 

1289.  Was  that  due,  do  you  think,  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  warned  by  previous  purchases, 
or  was  it  due  to  some  clumsiness  in  the  method 
of  carrying  out  the  purchases  ? — It  was  mainly,  I 
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thuik,  due  to  slowness  and  clumsiness  in  carrying 
out  the  purchases,  ^ving  time  for  a  notice  to  be 
sent  round  from  snop  to  shop  informing  them, 
in  the  words  of  the  letter^  that  the  Philistines 
were  about. 

1290.  By  Philistines  I  suppose  they  meant  the 
public  officials  ? — Yes. 

1291.  In  the  early  nart  of  1893  you  tried  the 
same  experiment  at  Cneltenham,  did  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1292.  Were  the  results  different  ?— Out  of  68 
samples  only  seven  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

1 293.  So  that  the  proportion  was  considerably 
better  at  Cheltenham  than  at  Gloucester  ? — Not 
hair  so  great. 

1294.  The  proportion  of  honesty  in  dealing 
was  higher,  that  is  to  say  ? — Yes. 

1295.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — That  in 
Cheltenham  the  samples  are  regularly  purchased 
for  analysis,  so  many  per  month. 

1296.  By  the  authorities?— Yes. 

1297.  So  that  cases  of  adulteration  are  more 
liable  to  detection  than  in  a  place  like  Gloucester, 
where  the  Acts  are  not  so  efficiently  carried  out  ? 
Just  so. 

1298.  You  would  allow  inspectors  to  have 
greater  liberty  in  employing  persons  to  make  pur- 
chases for  them  ? — Yes. 

1299.  In  fact,  that  they  should  be  able  to  act 
under  deputies  properly  selected  ? — Yes. 

1 300.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  would  like 
some  other  method  of  inspection  of  the  authori- 
ties themselves  ? — Yes,  compelling  them  to  pur- 
chase a  certain  number  of  samples. 

1301.  Every  year? — Per  month.  If  you  say 
per  annum,  thev  perhaps  buy  a  batch  all  at 
once,  that  would  have  no  value.  I  would  com- 
pel them  to  purchase  at  least  once  a  month. 

1302.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  tried  to  get  the  local  authorities 
to  purchase  one  sample  per  1,000  inhabitants  ? — 
Yes. 

1303.  And  that  that  has  been  exceeded  to  a 
considerable  extent,  that  that  standard  has  been 
attained  and  passed  by  many  localities,  especially 
in  London? — Yes,  and  in  our  own  coimty  we 
buy  more  than  one  per  1,000. 

1304.  Have  you  any  reason,  from  your  scien- 
tific experience  and  experiments,  to  suppose  that 
adulterated  butter  is  mostly  used  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  ? — It  is  very  largely  used  in  such 
places. 

1305.  Is  that  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — No,  from 
my  own  analyses  of  samples  which  I  have  brought 
away  from  such  places,  even  in  high-class  hotels. 

1306.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
addition  of  antiseptics  to  foreign  butter  ? — I  think 
that  the  addition  of  antiseptics  snould  be  prohibited, 
not  only  in  foreign  but  m  English  butter,  and  in 
fact  in  all  articles  of  food. 

1307.  The  two  antiseptics  that  are  used  are 
salicylic  acid  and  boric  acid  ? — Most  largely. 

1308.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  them 
is  injurious,  is  there  ? — I  think  it  follows  that  an 
antiseptic  must  of  necessity  weaken  digestion  if 
it  is  constantly  used,  or  why  call  it  an  anti- 
septic ? 

1309.  Have    you    any  scientific  evidence    or 
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facts  in  regard  to  that  ? — I  know  from  experi- 
ments on  myself  that  the  constant  use  of  butter 
containing  salicylic  acid  will  tend  to  produce 
indigestion  after  a  few  weeks 

1310.  That  is,  of  course,  a  question  ? — Yes,  and 
it  would  act  differently  with  different  people,  of 
course. 

1311.  It  is   difficult  to    make  an  experiment    ' 
of  that  kind,  and  arrive  at  an  accurate  scientific 
conclusion  ? — If  the   experiment  were  repeated 
often,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  1  think 
you  could  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion. 

1312.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
probability,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  fact,  such  as 
vou  can    get  in   the   science  of  chemistry  ? — 

1313.  With  regard  to  boric  acid,  you  have  no 
evidence  that  it  is  injurious  to  hewth? — No,  I 
have  no  absolute  evidence,  but  as  it  acts  as  an 
antiseptic  it  must  of  necessity  produce  the  same 
result  as  any  other  antiseptic  in  killing  the 
organisms  which  we  require  to  bring  about 
digestion. 

1314.  It  is  given  largely  in  medicine,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes ;  but  medicine  is  not  food ;  all 
medicines,  I  take  it,  are  evils. 

1315.  But  it  is  given  without  injurious  effects  ? 
— Apparently.  I  would  draw  a  distinction 
between  medicine  given  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  an  antiseptic  given  in  small  doses  daily. 

1316.  But  the  doses  that  are  given  as  medicine 
would  be  larger  than  the  quantities  of  boric  aCid 
used  in  butter  ? — Yes. 

1317.  You  think  that  the  present  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  breaks  down  in  consequence  of 
shopkeepers  sometimes  producing  a  warranty  as 
provided  under  Section  22  of  the  1875  Act? — 
We  frequently  lose  cases  through  that. 

1318.  And  there  is  no  way  of  proceeding 
against  persons  who  give  a  warranty  ? — They  are 
not  proceeded  against. 

1319.  And  you  would  have  them  proceeded 
against  by  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of  the 
Act? — Where  a  man  is  dismissed  by  pro- 
ducing a  warranty  under  Section  22,  I  would 
compel  the  authorities  to  prosecute  the  man 
giving  a  false  warranty. 

1320.  As  to  the  mixture  of  moisture  or  water 
with  butter,  have  you  had  any  experience  of 
that  as  a  form  of  adulteration  ? — English  butters, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  that  they  are  English, 
rarely  contain  more  than  16  per  cent.,  but  some 
of  the  coarse  very  salt  Irish  butters  contain  as 
much  as  22  per  cent. 

1321.  And  you  regard  anything  over  16  per 
cent,  as  adulteration  ? — As  a  useless  addition,  and 
therefore  an  adulteration. 

1322.  You  have  had  also  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, have  you  not,  in  milk  analyses  ? — Yes. 

1323.  You  have  handefl  in  to  me  here  a  Table 
of  a  number  of  analyses  of  milk  made  during  the 
years  1893  and  1894  ?— Yes. 

1324.  Those  have  been  all  made  by  you  for 
the  county  of  Gloucester? — Yes,  by  myself. 

1325.  As  analyst  for  the  county  ? — Yes. 

1326.  Have  any  of  these  cases  been  prose- 
cuted?— No,   because  I  consider    that  each  of 
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those  cases  of  milk  I   am  warranted  in  calling 
genuine  milk. 

1327.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  all  those  cases 
the  standard  of  the  soiids  and  the  standard  of  the 
fats  has  been  above  the  minimum  which  would 
justify  your  saying  that  ihey  were  adulterated  ? 
— Yes. 

1328.  Have  you  had  no  samples  in  1893  and 
1894  of  adulterated  milk?— Yes. 

1329.  Why  do  you  give  me  these,  then,  instead 
of  the  record  of  those  others  ? — Merely  as  a 
suggestion  that  pure  milks  do  not  fall  below  a 
certain  standard. 

1330.  That  standard,  you  are  aware,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  controversy  and  great 
difficulty  between  experts  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  nottnink 
there  ought  to  be  any  clilficulty  in  the  matter. 

1331.  You  would  say  that  a  standard  might 
be  fixed  ?— Easily  fixed. 

1332.  And  at  what  would  you  put  that  stan- 
dard ? — 11*5  per  cent,  for  the  total  solids,  and  3 
per  cent,  for  tats. 

1333.  Would  not  that  lead  to  this  in  many 
cases,  that  persons  selling  a  perfectly  honest  milk 
obtained  from  the  cow  with  no  addition  of  water 
to  \t  might  come  uu'ler  your  standard  very  con- 
siderably ?— Not  if  the  cow  has  been  properly 
milJted. 

1334.  But  we  have  had  evidence  given  us 
liere  from  authorities  the  other  day  that  samples 
vary  greatly,  when  they  are  milked  all  in  the 
the  same  way  ? — For  individual  cows,  but  not 
for  a  whole  herd  of  cows.  The  sample  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  analyst  would  be  sure  to  be 
of  mixed  milk,  aud  not  f  n^m  a  single  cow. 

1335.  But  it  might  happen  in  tnis  way,  that  a 
man  might  have  one  cow  and  sell  the  milk 
thereof,  and  under  your  system,  if  it  happened 
to  be  an  old  cow,  or  a  cow  giving  very  poor 
milky  he  would  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  con- 
viction  for  selling  a  perfectly  genuine  article, 
because  it  did  not  come  up  to  your  standard  ? — 
There  are  many  cases  put  forward  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  cows  give  milk  of  an  abnormallpr 
low  quality,  but  when  they  are  closely  investi- 
gated (and  I  have  investigated  a  good  many 
myself),  it  has  always  turned  out  either  that  the 
cow  has  been  specially  fed,  or  that  she  has  not 
been  properly  marked;  that  is  only  my  own 
experience.  Only  quite  recently  I  was  invited 
by  a  faimer  to  see  a  herd  of  cows  milked;  he 
was  summoned  for  adding  26  per  cent,  of  water 
to  the  milk,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  cows 
gave  that  quantity.  On  the  first  occasion  he 
succeeded  in  cheating  me  through  my  not  being 
able  to  watch  his  operations  closely  enough  ;  on 
the  second  occasion  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in 
cheating  me  again,  but  when  we  had  the  cows 
properly  milked  it  came  out  that  the  milk  came 
up  to  11*9  of  solids  instead  of  10*5. 

1336.  How  did  he  cheat  you? — It  is  very 
difficult  for  one  individual  to  watch  two  men 
milking  a  whole  herd  of  cows,  and  if  you  cannot 
watch  the  operations  of  the  two  men  they  may 
escape  detection.  In  the  first  case  I  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  I  had  been  cheated  from  the 
coroposition  of  the  milk,  and  therefore  I 
demanded  to  have  the    cows   milked   a  second 
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time,  and  the  second  milking  proved  that  I  had 
been  cheated  tht-  first  time. 

1337.  He  cheated  you,  I  suppose,  by  putting 
water  into  it  ? — Into  the  can  before  he  began,  or 
rushing  away  very  quickly  out  of  my  sight. 

1338.  You  adhere  to  that  view  of  yours,  then, 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  analysts  and  public 
authorities  to  lay  down  a  standard  for  milk  such 
as  you  have  mentioned,  which  would  not  inflict 
hardship  on  honest  people  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  11*5 
per  cent,  is  the  lowest  standard,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  them  very  well  to  risk  water- 
ing to  bring  it  to  that.  In  exceptional  cases 
analysts  should  of  course  consent  to  visiting  the 
farm  and  seeing  the  cows  milked,  under  proper 
conditions.  That  might  be  provided  for,  if  any 
body  pleads  such  a  case  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  ever  occur. 

1339.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Wanklyn  some 
years  back,  and  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities 
recently,  have  suggested  a  much  lower  standard 
than  yours  ? — Mr.  Wanklyn's  standard  can  have 
no  value  now,  because  his  method  of  analysis  is 
obsolete,  and  was  always  clumsy  ;  it  was  good 
for  his  time,  but  is  not  now.  As  regards  the 
Somerset  House  tables  the  most  recent  set  differ 
very  much  from  their  earlier  set.  They  have 
given  us  two  sets,  and  the  more  recent  ones,  I 
think,  support  my  view  of  11*5  per  cent,  of  solids, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  mixed  milks.  I  cannot 
remember  very  certainly,  but  in  the  list  of  mixed 
milks  I  do  not  think  that  one  falls  below  11*5 
per  cent. 

1340.  Then  you  would  make  your  standard  to 
apply  not  to  the  milk  of  individual  cows,  but  to 
mixed  milk  taken  from  the  herd  ? — Yes. 

1341.  In  all  these  cases  which  you  have  put  in 
as  examples  of  analysis,  43  in  number,  I  find  that 
the  total  solids  are  generally  above  11*5  per  cent, 
rising  in  some  instances  as  high  as  13  per  cent.  ? 
— Yes. 

1341*.  The  percentage  of  fat  is  invariably 
3  per  cent^  or  above  ?— x  es. 

1342.  So  that  the  standard  suggested  to  us 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  the  other  day  from 
Somerset  House  of  2*5  per  cent,  for  fats,  and 
8*5  per  cent,  for  total  solias,  is  too  low  a  standard 
in  your  opinion  ? — Yet,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes. 

1343.  It  would  permit  too  much  of  fraud  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.   Channinff. 

1344.  You  consider  that  a  standard  of  11*5  per 
cent,  for  total  solids  is  a  general  fair  average  ? — 
I'erfectly  fair. 

1345.  In  the  case  of  a  cow  whose  milk  you 
were  decived  about,  you  found  on  the  second 
visit  that  the  amoimt  was  actually  higher? — 
11*9  percent. 

1346.  Are  you  aware  that  the  French  and 
American  standards  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  standard  which  you  have  named  of  11*5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  American  standard  is 
a  specific  gravity  one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  100- 
gauon  can  representing  mixed  milk  must  have 
a  certain  specific  gravity,  but  it  works  out 
higher  than  the  standard  which  I  have  given. 

K;  1347*  Have 
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1347.  Have  you  worked  out,  and  could  you 
state  to  us  what  it  would  proportionately  repre- 
sent, allowing  for  the  difference  ? — No. 

1348.  Anyhow,  the  standards  employed  in 
foreign  countries  are  in  your  opinion  more  severe 
testa  than  the  one  that  you  have  recommended, 
11*5  per  cent? — Yes,  but  the  analysis  of  milk  in 
other  countries,  so  far  as  we  can  get  it,  appear 
to  show  a  better  milk  than  English  milk  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  milk  in  foreign  countries  appears 
to  be  richer.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
methods  of  analysis  I  cannot  say. 

1349.  Has  the  Society  of  Analysts  expressed 
any  opinion  within  vour  knowledge  of  any  varia- 
tion in  the  method  which  would  account  for 
that  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  believe  that  the  English 
chemists  generally  adopt  the  best  method  for 
milk  analysis.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite 
general  abroad  yet. 

1350.  In  your  opinion  the  risk  of  watering 
down  to  the  11*5  per  cent,  standard  would  be  too 
great  for  a  man  to  contemplate  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
not  pay,  it  is  too  risky  ;  they  would  be  sure  to 
go  below  with  poor  milk. 

1351.  I  think  you  have  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  use  of  colouring  matter,  in  order  \o  disguise 
thin  and  poor  milKs?— I  think  that  colouring 
matter  in  milk  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  we  always 
find  it  in  the  poor  milks. 

1352.  I  think  you  stated  with  regard  to 
Cheltenham  that  the  authorities  there  take 
monthly  samples  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

1353.  Ana  of  milk  I  presume? — Yes. 

1354.  What  procedure  do  they  take  as  to 
persons  who  take  the  samples  ? — Do  you  mean 
their  general  practice,  or  in  this  special  case  ? 

1855.  I  mean  their  general  practice  ? — Gener- 
ally, a  constable  is  sent  from  some  other  part  of 
the  county  to  Cheltenham  to  make  the  pur- 
chases ;  he  is  disguised  in  some  way,  and  then 
goes  from  shop  to  shop. 

1356.  As  to  the  presence  of  salicilic  acid  and 
boric  acid,  have  you  determined  the  quantity 
which  is  present  in  samples  of  butter  ? — There 
would  not  be  more  than  a  few  grains  per  pound. 

1357.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  as  to 
what  occurred  when  the  Danish  representative, 
Mr.  Faeber  I  think  it  was.  inspected  the  dis- 
trict with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Mr. 
Faeber  came  to  Gloucester  and  visited  some  of 
the  Gloucester  shops,  especially  those  selling 
Danish  butter,  because  he  had  an  interest  only 
in  that ;  he  disguised  himself,  and  he  failed  to 
buv  from  those  shops  anything  but  pure  butter ; 
although  he  made  two  attempts.  It  was  for  him 
thai  we  got  the  purchaser  I  have  spoken  of,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  samples ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  succeeded  we  had  no  di£Sculty  in  getting 
any  number  of  adulterated  samples  from  the 
shops  that  I  have  referred  to.  But  of  course  his 
prosecutions  were  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  and  there  you  are  not  compelled  to  notify  to 
the  sellers  the  object  of  the  analysis,  so  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  prosecution  in  that 
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1358.  In  your  analyses  of  the  64  samples  that 
you  went  into  in  connection  with  this  defence 
association  you  stated  the  proportion  of  foreign 
Uftf   present,  did  you  not? — The  lowest  per* 


Mr.  Chai.ning — continued. 

centage  of  foreign  fat  was  20  per  cent.,  but  most 
of  them  were  over  50  per  cent. 

1359.  I  want  to  ask  you  upon  that  your  own 
opinion  as  an  analyst  and  chemist  as  to  the  satis- 
factory working  of  the  tests  which  you  employed 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  foreign  fats  present. 
Are  you  satisfiea  with  those  tests? — I  think 
that  where  the  proportion  of  foreign  fat  is  great 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  per- 
centage within  5  per  cent.,  but  where  you  have  a 
large  quantity  of  butter,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
foreign  fats,  then  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  we  should  be  certain  nearer  than  10  per  cent. 

1360.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  Grocers' 
Federation  meeting  at  Belfast,  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  in  favour  of  prohibitmg  mix- 
tures altogether  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

1561.  In  testing  milk  what  did  you  mean  by 
speaking  of  •' properly  milking"? — The  first 
portion  of  the  milk  of  course  contains  very  little 
fat ;  the  last  milking  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  fat. 

1362.  Therefore,  of  course,  it  is  important  that 
you  should  watch  the  cow  ? — Certainly  ;  and  that 
you  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  farm 
practice  to  know  when  they  are  stripping. 

1363.  With  regard  to  the  standard  of  milk, 
would  there  not  be  rather  a  danger  if  you  fixed 
11*5  per  cent  of  solids,  that  rich  milk,  such  as 
vou  get  from  Guernsey  and  Jersev  cows,  might 
be  watered  down  to  that  standard  ? — In  excep- 
tional cases  there  might  be  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  must  fix  a  standard  now. 

1364.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  fix  any  standard,  because 
the  richer  milk  would  be  watered  or  adulterated 
down  to  that  ? — But  they  may  do  it  and  they  do 
do  it  now,  and  we  have  no  remedy. 

1365.  You  think  that  in  any  case  it  would  be 
better  to  fix  an  average  standard  ? — Yes,  a 
reasonably  low  standard  would  be  safer  than 
none  at  all. 

1366.  I  believe  that  sometimes  condensed  milk 
and  skimmed  milk  are  mixed  together ;  what  is 
the  standard  of  solids  in  that  6ort  of  milk,  do  you 
know  ? — That  is  to  say,  making  milk  up  by 
mixing  condensed  milk  with  water  ? 

1367.  With  skimmed  milk  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  a  standard  in  that  case ;  it  is  not  a 
natural  product. 

1368.  Such  an  adulteration  coidd  be  easily 
detected,  could  it  not? — Yes,  because  most 
condensed  milk  has  sugar  in  it  and  you  would 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  detecting  that  I  do 
not  think  they  have  succeeded  in  making  con- 
densed milk  without  any  sugar  to  preserve  it. 

1369.  With  regard  to  margarine,  of  which  you 
said  so  much  was  sold  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
how  can  those  places  be  prosecuted  for  using  it ; 
have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ? — I  do  not  see 
well  how  they  can  be  prosecuted,  unless  the  in- 
spectors be  permitted  to  enter  such  places  and 
take  samples.  Under  the  present  law  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  prosecuted,  but  if  the  in- 
pector  be  authorised  to  enter  any  such  places 
and  seize  a  portion  of  butter,  and  pay  for  it  in 
the  usual  way,  perhaps  it  might  be  aocomplished. 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

1370.  But  if  he  only  took  the  bread  and 
butter  provided  for  customers,  then  you  do  not 
see  how,  under  the  present  law,  the  hotel-keeper 
could  be  prosecuted  ? — But  usually  the  butter  is 
brought  in  separately  from  the  bread,  except  in 
coffee  houses. 

1371.  And  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
women  should  be  employed  to  obtain  the  samples 
in  the  shops  ? — For  some  articles. 

1372.  For  butter?— Yes.  In  the  case  of 
spirits  women  would  be  useless. 

1373.  I  meant  for  butter  ? — Women  or  even 
young  children  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  case  of  butter. 

1374.  Have  you  found  in  your  country  that 
the  chief  constable  authorizes  women  to  go  and 
procure  samples  for  the  police  ? — I  believe  that 
ne  has  only  done  so  on  one  occasion ;  he  objects 
to  it. 

1375.  But  it  would  be  very  advantageous 
would  it  not,  if  he  would  do  so  in  all  oases  ? — 
1  think  so. 

1376.  But  notwithstanding  that,  you  think  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  urge  the 
county  authorities  to  prosecute  in  more  instances, 
OT  to  take  samples  in  more  instances  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  they  should  define  a  minimum  niunber 
of  samples  which  shall  be  purchased. 

1377.  Does  the  Local  Government  Board  take 
iny  notice  of  counties  or  corporations  who  do 
not  institute  these  prosecutions? — Yes,  they 
occasionally  call  their  attention  to  it  by  circular. 

1378.  And  has  that  circular  any  effect,  do  you 
know  ? — Not  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

1379.  Therefore  you  thmk  that  larger  powers 
should  be  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes,  to  compel  the  authorities  to  take 
more  samples. 

Mr.  Colman. 

1380.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  colouring 
milk,  and  said  that  you  thought  it  should  be 
prohibited  ;  have  you  had  any  case  of  colour- 
ing in  milk  ;  have  you  ever  detected  colouring 
in  milk? — Yes,  frequently,  it  is  most  easily 
detected ;  ordinary  individuals  can  detect  it 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

1381.  And  is  milk,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  coloured 
much  before  it  is  sold ;  1  am  not  asking  about 
butter? — There  are  certain  districts,  I  would 
instance  Cheltenham,  where  the  milk  sellers  have 
a  difficulty  in  selling  milk  if  it  is  too  pale,  so  that 
they  colour  it  specially  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  rich  milk.  It  is  invariably  the  case  that  the 
coloured  milks  are  the  poorest  ;  rich  milks  are 
rarely  coloured. 

1382.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion for  coloured  milk  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  be  able  to  prosecute,  because  the  colouring 
is  harmless;  it  is  generally  annatto  which  is 
used,  and  it  is  quite  harmless,  so  far  as  I  know. 

1383.  What  proportion,  then,  of  milk  sold 
would  you  say  is  coloured  ?  - 1  should  say  that 
probably  half  the  niilk  sold  is  coloured  in  towns. 
in  country  places  it  is  rarely  coloured. 

1384.  Then,  as  to  the  samples  of  butter  which 
jou  found  to  be  adulterated,  nave  you  any  know- 
edge  whether  they    were  of  home  or  foreign 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

manufacture? — The  only  means  of  knowing 
would  be  by  asking  the  dealer,  Where  has  that 
particular  kind  of  butter  come  from  ;  and  in  that 
way  we  do  get  some  information  which  may  be 
reliable  or  may  not ;  for  instance,  we  loan 
generally  recognise  what  we  believe  to  be  ItiJian 
butter,  and  I  think  that  analysis  will  always 
enable  us  to  distinguish  Australian  butter.  There 
are  certain  differences  in  butters,  and  although 
our  knowledge  is  not  always  accurate,  we  can 
usually  distinguish  the  place  of  origin  from  which 
the  butter  comes,  but  not  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  say  absolutely  that  it  is  so. 

1385.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  t^at 
these  samples  which  you  have  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing found  them  to  be  adulterated  were  foreign  or 
English  butter  ? — I  believe  that  in  nearly  every 
case  they  were  foreign  butters. 

1386.  You  want  greater  latitude  to  the 
inspectors.  Are  you  aware  that  under  one  of  the 
decisions  of  the  High  Court  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  officer  or  inspector  should  personally 
procure  the  sample,  but  that  he  may  employ 
whom  he  pleases  to  do  so  ? — But  he  must  com- 
plete the  purchase  himself  ;  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  decision,  he  may  employ  an  agent  to 
ask  for  it,  but  he  must  complete  the  purchase 
himself. 

1387.  And  in  that  respect,  if  it  is  as  you  say, 
you  think  that  the  law  wants  further  alteration  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  have  it  made  more  elastic. 

1388.  Then  I  do  not  think  I  understood  your 
answer,  as  to  some  grocers'  federation  at  Belfast  ? 
I  think  my  answer  was  that  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  their  action  ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

1389.  Then  you  did  not  make  any  statement 
about  it,  because  1  am  informed  that  the  state- 
ment was  not  quite  correct,  as  it  was  suggested 
to  you  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Sir  Mark    Stewart. 

1390.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  colouring 
of  milk  by  annatto  was  perfectly  harmless?— I 
should  say  so. 

I.'l9i.  Is  there  not  some  acid  in  annatto  which 
it  injurious  ? — The  quantity  used  is  so  slight,  you 
see,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  quantity,  and  therefore  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  harmless  in  the  quantity  used. 

1392.  But  if  a  jar  of  annatto  is  Corked  by  im 
ordinary  cork,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a  very 
few  months'  time  the  cork  will  be  eaten  away  by 
the  acid  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  that ;  I  do 
not  know  that;  I  know  that  I  have  jars  of 
annatto  which  have  been  kept  for  years,  and  that 
that  has  not  been  the  case. 

1393.  Of  course  more  annatto  would  be 
required  to  colour  butter  than  milk  with  the 
object  of  bringing  it  up  to  a  very  high  colour  ? 
— That  would  depend  upon  the  colour  of  the 
butter  in  the  first  instance,  of  course. 

1394.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  small 
amount  of  annatto  that  is  used  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  health  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not. 

1395.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  adultera- 
tion of  margarine,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  addition 
of  margarine  to  butter? — Yes- 

K  2  1396.  My 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

1 396.  Mj  point  is  rather  this,  that  margarine 
18  very  often  sold  as  butter,  is  it  not  ?--Yes. 

1397.  Have  samples  of  margarine  often  come 
under  your  observation  which  are  supposed  to  be 
butter  ? — Samples  of  margarine  have  been  pur- 
chased as  butter  and  submitted  to  me  for 
analysis. 

1398.  Is  that  frequent? — Yes,  very  frequent. 
139d.  And  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  in 

regard  to  margarine  sold  in  small  quantities  ? — 
If  it  is  sold  as  margarine  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  that. 

1400.  But  you  could  not  suggest  anything 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  do  in  order  to 
prevent  small  quantities  of  margarine,    a    few 

runds  for  example,  being  sold  as  butter? — 
think  that  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made 
would  be  quite  competent  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KearUy, 

1401.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  diagnosed 
the  samples  that  you  purchased,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  adulterated,  to  be  chiefly  butters  of 
foreign  importation  ? — Yes. 

1402.  You  gave  an  opinion  that  much  of  this 
adulteration  could  be  detected  at  the  i)ort  of 
entry  ? — Yes. 

1403.  And  that  that  would  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  the  adulterated  article  ?— Yes. 

1404.  Is  that  the  unanimous  opinion  amongst 
analysts  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  have  never  discussed 
the  question  \\\\h  my  fellow  analysts. 

1405.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  form  an  idea  as 
to  the  source  of  origin  of  butter  at  the  time  it 
is  being  analysed  ? — Within  certain  limits,  yes, 
but  only  in  the  way  I  mentioned.  I  will  give 
you  my  own  case :  I  see  a  particular  kind  of 
butter  of  a  certain  colour  put  up  in  a  certain 
form,  and  having  a  certain  composition,  and 
I  ask  the  dealer  where  that  butter  comes 
from,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  Italian ; 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  it  is.  Then  another 
dairyman  who  introduces  Australian  butter, 
sends  me  a  sample,  and  says,  "  Would  you 
like  to  know  the  exact  composition  of  this"? 
— In  that  way  one  does  get  a  certain  amount  of 
information,  but  it  is  not  very  accurate. 

1406.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  from  your 
own  experience  you  have  found  in  your  own 
particular  locality  that  the  Acts  are  not  being 
worked  so  fully  as  they  might  be  ? — I  think  that 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester  the  Act  is  very 
efficiently  worked,  and  if  the  inspectors  had 
more  latitude  as  regards  the  employment  of 
agents,  all  would  be  well ;  but  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester  it  has  not  hitherto  been  worked  as  it 
should  have  been,  although  some  little  energy 
has  been  shown  recently  ;  they  are  moving  in 
the  matter  somewhat. 

1407.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  of 
adulteration  diminishes  or  increases  according 
to  the  amount  of  activity  displayed  in  the 
working  of  these  Acts  ? — Largely  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  samples  purchased,  whether 
they  be  analysed  or  not  even  that  reduces  the 
number. 


Mr.  Rear  ley — continued. 

1408.  And  that  can  be  supported,  I  believe,  by 
statistics  ? — It  can. 

1409.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct 
in  assuming  that  the  inspectors  who  purchase 
samples  require  the  permission  of  tne  local 
authority  by  whom  they  are  employed  before 
they  can  themselves  employ  agents  or  deputies  to 
purchase  samples  from  the  vendors  ;  is  that  so  ? 
— As  they  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
their  superior  officer,  they  would  not  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  policy  without  his  sanction. 

1410.  They  must  really  get  his  assent? — 
Yes. 

1411.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  left  to  their 
discretion  ? — No ;  they  are  directed  what  to  do. 

1412.  The  rule  would  be,  subject  to  exceptions 
of  course,  that  the  inspectors  purchase  the  samples 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

1413.  And  they  resort  to  disguises? — As  well 
as  they  can ;  they  are  fairly  successful. 

1414.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  more 
efficacious  if  they  were  to  make  a  habit  of 
employing  deputies  ? — Yes. 

1415.  And  you  think  that  something  more  is 
required  than  that  which  is  aimed  at  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  circular  of  purchasing 
one  sample  per  thousand ;  you  think  that  the 
buying  should  be  continuous,  and  should  represent 
more  a  monthly  percentage? — A  monthly  per- 
centage at  least. 

1416.  In  order  to  prevent  all  those  samples 
being  bought  perhaps  in  one  month  ? — Yes. 

1417  As  regards  the  use  of  preservatives  have 
vou  any  idea  of  the  percentage  that  is  employed 
in  butter  ? — Salicylic  acid  is  generally  used  in  the 
proportion  of  three  or  four  grains  per  lb. 

1418.  What  percentage  does  that  represent 
per  cwt.  ? — It  would  be  something  under  an 
ounce  per  cwt. 

Mr.  Channing. 

1419.  How  general  is  the  use  of  salicylic  acid 
as  a  preservative  ? — It  is  rarely  used  in  English 
butter. 

1420.  Is  it  present  in  most  of  the  samples  of 
foreign  butter  ? — Yes,  in  some  foreign  samples  it 

•is  pretty  general. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1421.  It  is  practically  universal  in  foreign 
butters,  there  is  no  doubt  ? — Yes. 

1422.  Seeing  tliat  we  are  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  imports  of  foreign  butter  for  our 
supplies,  do  not  ^ou  think  that  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  continuance  of  those  supplies  were 
the  use  of  preservatives  prohibited? — The  Danish 
butter  is  very  rarely  preserved ;  it  rarely  contains 
salicylic  acid.  Therefore  if  the  Danes  can  make 
good  butter  without  preserving  it,  why  cannot 
other  nations  ? 

1423.  Of  course,  the  colonial  butter  comes  a 
long  distance  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  always  pre- 
served. 

1424.  And  frozen  too  ? — Yes* 

1425.  So  that  it  appears  that  the  colonial 
importers  find  it  necessary  to  put  preservatives 
in  their  butter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
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Mr.  JSTearfey^-continued, 

is  brought  ever  in  chilled  chambers  ? — Because 
their  methods  are  not  so  good  as  those  adopted 
in  Denmark. 

1426.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

1427.  You  mentioned  that  sometimes  prosecu- 
tions are  defeated  by  reason  of  warranty  being 
pleaded,  and  you  would  suggest  that  the  guarantor 
should  be  joined  in  -the  prosecution  with  the  ven- 
dor, I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  ? — No;  I 
think  that  the  vendor  should  be  discnarged,  and 
that  the  person  giving  the  guarantee  alone  should 
be  prosecuted. 

1428.  Are  you  not  assuming  straight  away  the 
word  of  the  vendor  before  giving  the  guarantor 
an  opportunity  of  putting  a  defence  on  record. 
Would  you  advocate  that  the  vendor  should  be 
discharged  the  moment  that  he  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  warranty  ? — No ;  he  should  give  notice 
that  he  will  rely  upon  it  as  under  the  present 
Act,  and  then  the  case  should  be  heard. 

1429.  Then  it  would  be  necessary,  would  it 
not,  in  every  case  to  join  the  guarantor  in  the 
prosecution,  in  order  that  the  justices  might  de- 
termine as  to  whether  the  defence  set  up  by  the 
vendor  was  a  good  defence  or  otherwise  ? — That 
would  be  a  very  convenient  plan  ;  it  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  plan. 

1430.  It  would  not  do  at  once  to  dismiss  the 
vendor  because  he  raised  the  question  of  war- 
ranty ? — No. 

1431.  There  are  many  warranties,  of  course, 
that  are  given  by  importers  who  reside  in  foreign 
countries  ;  could  you  suggest  how  they  should  be 
got  at  ? — Vendors  rarely  buy  from  such  people ; 
they  usually  buy  from  the  English  merchants  or 
wholesale  dealers. 

1432.  But  supposing  that  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant is  impugned,    he    would    buy  from  the 

•importer ;  he  would  buy  his  produce,  say  butter, 
for  instance,  in  Denmark.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  distribute  butter  in  retail  ways  that 
buy  direct  from  the  source  of  production?  — 
Yes. 

1433.  And  consequently  their  guarantee  would 
have  to  be  a  foreign  guarantee.  Could  you 
make  a  suggestion  as  to  how  that  should  he 
dealt  with? — I  would  hold  them  responsible, 
because  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
such  a  busmess  unless  they  were  capable  of 
judging  whether  a  thing  is  what  it  is  represented 
to  &em  to  be. 

1434.  You  think  that  a  foreign  guarantee 
should  not  be  a  valid  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
importer  ? — Certainly  not. 

1435.  Now  as  regards  the  standard  of  milk. 
I  understand  that  you  are  a  public  analyst  ? — 
Yes. 

1436.  Have  you,  as  a  public  analyst,  any 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  Somerset  House 
upon  the  execution  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  low 
slandards  that  have  been  fixed  by  Somerset 
House  have  tended  to  prevent  public  analysts 
from  reporting  samples  as  adulterated  which 
they  were  quite  sure  were  adulterated. 

1437.  Would  that  be  from  a  fear  that  on 
appeal  Somerset  House  would  not  agree  with  the 
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decision  of  the  public  analyst? — Disagreement 
with  Somerset  House  is  a  serious  matter  to  a 
public  analyst ;  it  is  almost  ruin.  In  small  places, 
where  a  man  was  not  particularly  strong,  one 
case  of  his  being  reversed  by  Somerset  House, 
although  he  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  his 
analysis,  would  very  nkely  mean  losing  his 
office. 

1438.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  standards  of  Somerset  House  ? — Only  in  a 
few  cases  where  they  are  called  to  support  their 
certificate,  where  they  are  asked  questions ;  in  a 
few  such  cases  we  get  some  notion  of  their 
standards,  but  we  have  no  direct  method. 

1439^  You  simply  assume  it  by  the  revelations 
that  come  out  in  prosecutions,  and  admissions 
made  then  ? — Yes ;  if  I  were  to  write  to  the 
authorities  at  Somerset  House,  and  ask  for  their 
standard,  they  would  not  give  it  me. 

1440.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  has 
been  any  official  communication  by  the  society  to 
which  vou  belong  to  Somerset  House,  asking  for 
this  information  ? — Yes. 

1441.  What  was  the  reply,  do  you  kuow  ? — I 
cannot  remember  the  words,  but  the  reply  was 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  cor- 
respondence ;  a  number  of  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  them;  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
give  you  the  details  of  it,  but  several  questions 
were  submitted  to  Somerset  House,  and  they 
were  asked  to  meet  the  analysts  in  a  certain 
manner,  but  I  believe  that  the  result  was  a  direct 
refusal  to  help  us  in  any  way. 

1442.  Now  as  regards  the  thepry  or  the  fact 
that  it  is  consistent  with  milk  coining  direct  from 
the  cow  that  the  milk  shall  be  so  lacking  in  the 
necessary  essentials  that  it  shall  be  worse,  or  as 
bad,  as  an  adulterated  sample,  how  would  the 
setting-up  of  a  uniform  or  minimum  standard 
affect  such  milks  ?  Ought  not  that  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  setting  up  a  hard  and  fast 
standard  ? — I  think  that  exceptional  cases  may 
easily  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  that  I  ha?e 
suggested. 

1443.  As  regards  dairy  farms  where  the  pro- 
duct of  the  he^  is  mixed,  that  is  to  say  ? — There 
is  no  evidence  in  dairy  farms  that  the  milk  has 
ever  fallen  below  11*5  per  cent,  of  solids.  In 
the  exceptional  cases  of  particular  cows  which 
have  been  specially  fed,  or  which  are  not  in  good 
health,  or  in  certain  conditions  in  relation  to 
calving,  that  could  be  easily  met  in  the  manner 
that  I  have  suggested. 

1444.  And  in  addition  to  cases  where  cows  are 
in  bad  health,  or  suffering  from  bad  feeding,  do 
I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  milk,  we  will  sa^,  a  cow  that  is  known 
to  give  very  good  results  m  such  a  way  at  the 
commencement  of  the  milking  that  it  would  give 
a  milk  that  would  be  almost  devoid  of  fat  ? — i  es, 
that  is  so. 

1445.  You,  no  doubt,  in  your  professional 
capacity,  have  studied  the  action  of  continental 
and  colonial  authorities  in  connection  with  the 
setting  up  of  milk  standards  ?—  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  specially  studied  it. 

1446.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  analyses  carried 
out  by  Veith,  the  celebrated  analyst  ? — Yes ;   I 
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am  acquainted  with  such  as  hare  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 

1447.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  his  research 
extended  to  no  less  than  150,000  samples  of  milk  ? 
—Yes. 

1448.  And  that  he  gave  as  his  opinion  the 
setting  up  a  standard  much  higher  than  even  that 
approved  by  the  public  analyst  ? — The  standard 
abroad,  do  you  mean  ? 

1449.  That  he  showed  by  these  returns  that 
the  average  standard  was  higher  than  that  which 
you  have  mentioned  ? — That  is  so. 

1450.  So  far  as  regards  Dr.  Wanklyn's  figures, 
they  are  too  old  to  be  worth  considering,  as  you 
say? — Yes;  the  method  by  which  the  figures 
were  obtained  is  now  quite  useless  and  quite 
obsolete. 

1451.  Was  I  correct  in  understanding  you  to 
say  that  in  America  they  adopt  a  standard  of 
specific  gravity  ? — Yes  ;  in  New  York,  I  believe, 
a  chum  containing  100  gallons  is  the  smallest 
quantity  that  is  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and 
tne  specific  gravity  is  simply  taken  of  the  milk  in 
that  chum. 

1462.  I  may  be  quit^  wrong  on  this,  but  I 
venture  to  ask  you  whether  specific  gravity  is  not 
another  way  of  expressing  total  solids?—  Scarcely. 
As  the  cream,  the  fat,  increases  the  specific 
gravity  diminishes,  and  as  the  curdy  matter 
mcreases  the  specific  gravity  increases  also ;  so 
that  you  may  get  water  and  skimmed  milk, 
and  get  the  same  gravity  as  the  other. 

1453.  With  regard  to  water  in  butter,  you  fix 
the  maximum  percentage  that  should  be  allowed 
at  16  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1454.  Do  you  find  butter  from  any  particular 
point  more  full  of  water  than  from  other  districts  ? 
*— Australian  and  New  Zealand  butters  rarely 
contain  more  than  9  to  10  per  cent. ;  the  very 
coarse  salt  Irish  butters  do  go  up  to  18  and  20 
and  22  per  cent.  Italian  and  Danish  butter  and 
the  usual  English  butter  average  from  12  to  16 
per  cent. 

1455.  You  think  that  16  per  cent,  could  be 
Bafely  fixed  as  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

1456.  What  would  be  the  cause  of  such  a  high 
percentage  of  water  being  present  in  Irish  butter  : 
would  it  be  accidental  or  occasioned  by  mistake  ? 
— If  I  answer  that  it  can  only  be  from  reading 
the  results  of  the  recent  trial  in  Manchester, 
where,  as  you  know  probably,  many  methods 
w«re  given  by  the  witnesses  there.  It  was 
sufl^gested  that  in  hot  weather  a  large  quantity  of 
bnne  had  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
butter,  and  they  gave  that  chiefly  as  the  reason 
why  the  butter  contained  so  much  water. 

1457.  Have  you  examined  samples  of  creamery 
butter  made  in  Ireland  ? — Not  to  know  that  they 
are  such. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1458.  I  suppose  of  your  own  knowledge  you 
know  nothing  whatever  about  Irish  butter? — x  ou 
are  right. 

1459.  How  much  salt,  in  your  opinion,  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  Irish  butter  ? — I  can  give  it 
you  in  percentages. 

1460.  What   is    the  proportion? — Not  more 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

than  2  per  cent.    It  would  depend  upon  the  time 
it  is  kept,  of  course. 

1461.  The  length  of  time  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  kept,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

1462.  Would  you  say  that  for  butter  which  it 
was  intended  to  keep  for  three  months,  2  per 
cent,  of  salt  would  be  sufiScient  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  1  have  the  means  of  answering  such  a  ques- 
tion; that  is  rather  a  question  for  a  butter 
dealer;  a  chemist  would  not  usually  keep  the 
butter  three  months.  I  could  give  you  my 
opinion,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  of 
any  value. 

1463.  What  proportion  of  moisture  is  necessary 
to  keep  salt  in  a  state  of  solution  ? — I  must  recol- 
lect the  solubility  of  salt  in  water  before  I  can 
answer  that,  and  I  afraid  I  cannot  remember  that 
figure ;  one  does  not  carry  about  piles  of  figures. 

Colonel  Bagot, 

1464.  May  I  ask  you,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  water  that  is  in  butter,  does  not  it  very  much 
depend  upon  the  way  that  the  butter  is  made.  I 
mean  to  say  that  butter  made  by  a  certain  pro- 
cess, not  as  well  as  it  might  be  made,  would 
contain  more  water  in  it  than  butter  made  by 
a  good  process,  although  the  person  making  it 
would  not  have  any  intention  of  adulteration  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  is  worked  well,  they  get  the 
water  out  or  the  butter. 

1465.  Therefore  a  great  deal  of  Irish  butter 
that  has  a  good  deal  of  water  in  it  might  be 
really  badly  made  butter,  according  to  modem 
ideas  ? — It  may  be  so. 

1466.  With  regurd  to  your  local  analysis,  you 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that 
the  Adultei'ation  Acts  were  more  enforced  in 
Cheltenham  than  they  were  in  Gloucester,  I 
think?— Yes. 

1467.  At  Cheltenham  the  Acts  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  Coimty  Council  ? — Yes. 

1468.  And  at  Gloucester  by  the  Corporation  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1469.  Do  you  think  that  the  better  carrying 
out  of  the  Adulteration  Acts  at  Cheltenham 
over  Gloucester  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
one  place  they  are  carried  out  by  the  County 
Council  and  in  the  other  by  the  Town  Council  ? 
— I  think  it  is  accidental. 

1470.  What  class  of  people  do  you  tJhink  that 
the  Town  Council,  generally  speaking,  would 
represent  ? — They  are  from  most  classes  ;  there 
are  some  shopkeepers,  and  some  professional 
men,  and  some  nerchants ;  they  are  drawn  from 
various  classes. 

1471.  Would  they  not  as  a  general  rule 
represent  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  ? — Of  the 
35  members  of  the  Gloucester  Corporation  I  do 
not  think  that  more  than  five  or  six  are  shop- 
keepers. I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  individuaLs. 
Five  or  six  of  them  are  shopkeepers. 

1472.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  local  body 
such  as  a  town  council  might  find  it  a  rather 
invidious  task  to  enforce  the  Adulteration  Acts 
too  much? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  in  a  small  city  for  the  corporation  to 
carry  out  the  thing  properly,  because  it  maybe 
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that  0ome  of  their  own  body  are  people  who  have 
been  adulterating ;  it  does  so  happen. 

1473.  It  might  possibly  bring  discredit  upon 
some  of  their  own  nriends  r — Yes. 

1474.  Who  might  be  found  guilty  of  adul- 
teration without  meaning  it  ? — Tes  ;  and  as  the 
direction  to  purchase  frequently  comes  from  a 
particular  committee,  people  know  when  .the 
purchases  are  going  to  be  made.  / 

1475.  Therefore  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
I  understand,  that  some  Government  inspector 
should  be  able  to  assist  local  bodies  in  carrying 
out  the  laws,  or  to  strengthen  them  in  some  way  r 
— I  think  it  is  quite  necessary. 

1476.  To  stimulate  them,  I  should  say  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1477.  How  is  it  that  you  arrive  at  the  standard 
of  16  percent,  as  the  proper  standard  of  water  in 
salt  butter? — Because  1  have  never  met  with 
what  I  have  known  to  be  an  English  butter, 
either  salt  or  fresh,  that  contains  more  than  16 
per  cent.,  however  good  it  was. 

1478.  Do  you  know  the  standard  of  water  in 
butter  at  Somerset  House?— We  cannot  get  at 
their  standard.  Occasionally  in  certain  prosecu- 
tions they  have  said  16  per  cent,  and  18  per 
cent,  was  fixed  once. 

1479.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  given  in 
evidence  before  this  Committee  that  Somerset 
House  has  no  standard  of  water  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that.  Somerset  Hbuse  officials  have 
given  evidence,  and  fixed  certain  standards  in 
trials. 

1480.  Would  you  hold  that  salt  butter  con- 
taining more  than  16  per  cent,  of  water  was 
adulterated? — I  should. 

1481.  Would  you  hold  that  water  was  added 
.  with  the  intention  of  adulteration  ? — Or  carelessly 

added,  without  knowing  that  it  would  increase 
the  weight. 

1482.  In  other  words  you  would  say  that  the 
water  was  not  sufficiently  extracted  ?— Just  so. 

1483.  The  only  reason  why  you  come  to  that 
conclusion  is,  because  in  your  experience  of 
English  butter  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  water 
has  never  been  shown  in  salt  butter  ? — Yes. 

1484.  And  because  more  than  1 6  per  cent,  of 
water  has  never  been  shown  in  English  salt 
butter,  therefore  Irish  butter  containing  more 
than  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  adulterated,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  think  that  is  a  fair  conclusion. 

1485.  Do  you  think  that  the  climate  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  quantity  of  water  that  there 
is  in  butter,  climatic  conditions  at  the  time  the 
butter  is  made  ?— It  has  been  said  so,  but  I  can- 
not say  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  great  variation  between  the  climate  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  the  extreme  West  of  England. 
The  climate  of  the  extreme  West  of  England  in 
humidity  of  temperature  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Ireland. 

1486.  Have  you  been  much  in  Ireland? — I 
know  it  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Rear  ley. 

1487.  Do  you  know  the  climate  of  Denmark  ? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  not  been  to  Denmark. 
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Mr.  Kilbride. 

1488.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  the  honourable 
Member  opposite,  that  your  experience  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  butter  was,  that  it^ml^ 
contained  from  12  to  14  per  cent  of  water  ? — Not 
that  much ;  it  rarely  exceeds  12  per  cent. 

1 489.  Do  you  think  that  the  dryness  of  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  climate  has  anything  to 
do  with  that? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  it  has  to 
do  with  the  excellent  manner  of  making  it,  which 
is  revealed  by  breaking  through  a  piece  of  butter, 
and  looking  at  it. 

1490.  Then  I  understand  that  the  butter 
makers  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  far 
beyond  the  butter  makers  of  England? — The 
butter  is  more  uniform  in  character. 

1491.  You  say  that  the  only  reason  why  there 
is  only  12  per  cent,  of  water  in  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  excellent  making  ? — It  is  better  made 
butter. 

1492.  But  there  is  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 
water  in  Enirlish  butter? — Yes. 

1493.  Does  it  follow  from  that,  that  in  Aus* 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  butter  is  better  made 
than  it  is  in  England,  because  it  has  less  per- 
centage of  water  in  it?— The  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  butter  brought  to  this  coimtry  is 
certainly  better  made  than  the  average  English 
butter. 

1494.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that,  I  must  say? 
— I  do  not  say  that  the  flavour  is  such  as  will  bie 
accepted  by  Englishmen,  but  it  is  certainly  much 
better  made  butter. 

1495.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  colouring  of 
margarine  ;  whether  the  colourisation  is  in  vour 
opinion  an  adulteration?  I  would  prohibit 
colouring  in  everything. 

1496.  Either  in  margarine  or  butter?— In 
margarine,  butter,  milk,  or  sweets ;  in  anything 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  because  it  opens  the  door 
to  an  immense  amount  of  fraud.  The  colouring 
is  put  in  to  simulate  something  else.  Even  i^ 
the  case  of  butter,  I  can  remember  40  years  ago 
when  coloured  butter  would  not  have  sold  in 
Birmingham  ;  the  taste  and  demand  was  for 
something  very  nearly  white,  as  white  as  it  could 
be  made.  It  may  have  changed  since  then,  but 
I  well  remember  that  the  butter  was  nearly 
always  white  like  tallow. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

1497.  At  that  time  there  was  little  or  no 
foreign  butter  imported,  was  there  ? — No. 

1498.  And  the  case  is  quite  different  now  ? — 
No  doubt.  At  the  time  that  I  am  speaking  of, 
the  high  class  farmhouse  butter  made  in 
Warwickshire  were  made  without  any  colouring 
at  all ;  in  fact,  had  they  put  colour  into  them 
the  people  would  have  been  suspicious  *.  but  that 
is  changed  now. 

1499.  And  because  foreign  butter  would  be 
coloured,  the  English  butter  if  uncoloured  would 
not  sell  ? — It  would  not. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

150 ).  But  you  would  not  hold  that  colourisa- 
tion  in  butter  is  adulteration? — Yes,  I  would, 
though  I  could  not  report  it  as  adulteration. 

^4  1501,  That 
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Chairman. 

1501.  That  is  only  your  personal  opinion? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1502.  At  what  temperature  do  you  think 
that  butter  ought  to  be  made  to  contain  only 
12  per  cent,  of  water? — I  am  not  a  butter 
maker. 

1503.  You  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question  ? 
— No  ;  I  am  always  about  in  farms,  but  I  am  not 
a  butter  maker. 

Colonel  Warde. 

1504.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty that  the  inspectors  and  analysts  have  to 
deal  with  in  procurmg  samples,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  purchasing  agents  are  known  or 
suspected,  so  that  they  are  often  supplied  with  a 
better  article  than  that  sold  to  the  general 
public  ? — Yes. 

1505.  "Would  it  be  advisable  that  the  persons 
purchasing  for  the  authorities  should  be  em- 
powered to  seize  any  sample  that  they  may  select 
for  analysis  instead  of  having  to  purchase  it  ? — I 
think  in  the  case  of  butter  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  inspector  should  go  into  the  shop,  and 
take  up  any  parcel  he  pleases  and  tender  money 
for  it,  and  have  an  analysis  made.  That  would 
answer  almost  every  purpose  in  the  case  of  butter. 

Mr.  Lambert. 

1506.  Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  it  was 
almost  as  much  as  an  analyst's  situation  was 
worth  to  quarrel  with  Somerset  House  ? — I  say 
that  if  Somerset  House  happens  to  reverse  his 
decision,  if  he  happens  to  be  not  a  very  strong 
man,  or  a  new  man  serving  a  small  authority,  the 
inference  and  the  reasonable  inference  would  be 
that  he  was  wrong  and  Somerset  House  right ; 
but  it  may  not  be  so,  and  is  not  always  so. 

1507.  Somerset  House  or  their  advisers,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  composed  of  competent  analysts? — 
I  should  say  so  from  what  I  know  of  them. 

1508.  Would  it  be  at  all  the  general  rule  that 
the  local  analysts  would  differ  from  the  Somerset 
House  analysts  ? — I  have  never  had  any  conflict 
with  them  myself,  but  there  certainly  have  been 
cases  of  disagreement. 

Chairman. 

1509.  In  referring  to  hotels  and  restaurants, 
and  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  there,  espe- 
cially adulterated  butter,  are  you  aware  of  any 
prosecution  that  have  been  instituted  against 
those  bodies  ? — I  believe  that  Marylebone  or 
Clerkenwell,  in  one  of  those  two  districts  of 
London,  some  prosecutions  have  been  instituted 
against  coffee-house  keepers. 

1510.  And  in  Birmingham? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  in  Birn)ins:ham. 

1511.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  any  puch 
prosecutions? — I  believe  that  convictions  were 
obtained  in  London  in  the  case  of  coffee  houses. 

1512.  Against  those  people  for  selling  mar- 
garine as  butter  ? — Yes. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron. 

1513.  I  am  just  going  to  ask  you  one  question. 
You  mentioned  just  now  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  inspector 
could  take  his  own  sample  in  the  case  of  butter, 
and  not  be  dependent  upon  what  was  served  out 
to  him  ? — Certainly. 

1514.  So  that  is  a  principle  that  you  would 
apply  to  everything,  or  would  you  confine  it  to 
butter?— It  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  case  of 
other  things,  but  in  the  case  of  butter  it  would 
meet  the  whole  difficulty. 

1515.  You  are  aware,  surely,  that  under  the 
Margarine  Act  the  inspector  can  demand  a 
sample  without  going  through  the  form  of  pur- 
chase; he  has  that  power  already? — But  he 
cannot  seize  it. 

1516.  But  he  can  demand  it,  and  refusal  is  not 
possible  ? — I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  hut  the 
authorities  prefer  to  proceed  imder  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  rather  than  under  the 
Margarine  Act. 

1517.  But  you  make  a  demand  decidedly  in 
the  case  of  butter  ;  you  do  not  extend  the  prin- 
ciple, or  at  all  events  you  do  so  with  reser? e. 
In  the  case  of  butter  there  is  the  power  which 
you  ask  for,  and  if  it  is  not  availed  of  it  is  not 
a  defect  of  the  law  apimrentlv,  but  simply  from 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

1518.  With  reference  to  those  hotels  and 
eating-houses  and  so  on,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  adulterated  butter  would  be  used  in  the 
kitchen,  and  for  eating  purposes  spread  cm  bread, 
and  so  on,  but  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  it,  because  they  do  not  sell 
butter  ? — Margarine  is  put  on  in  many  cases,  I 
am  certain.  I  have  taken  samples  myself,  and 
analysed  them,  and  I  nm  certain  that  margarine 
is  put  into  the  little  round  pats  that  are  put 
on  the  tables  for  customers. 

1519.  Could  not  the  inspector  go  into  one  of 
those  eating-houses  and  take  one  of  those  pats  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

1520.  Do  you  know  how  the  prosecutions  were 
obtained  in  Marylebone  that  you  alluded  to  ? — 
I  believe  that  the  inspector  went  into  a  coffee- 
house and  asked  for  sixpennyworth  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  then  said  that  he  was  going  out  into 
the  country,  and  would  prefer  to  have  the  bread 
by  itself,  and  the  butter  by  itself.  I  believe  that 
was  the  course  adopted. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1521.  You  stated  something  about  the  Man- 
chester cases  ;  are  you  aware  that  it  was  proved 
in  the  Manchester  cases,  and  sworn  in  court,  that 
a  sample  of  butter  made  at  McElligott's  Creamery 
in  Kerry,  analysed  with  the  newest  and  best 
appliances,  was,  immediately  after  it  was  made, 
found  to  contain  more  than  the  standard  per- 
centage of  water  than  you  have  set  up  ? — It  was 
very  Httle  over  18  per  cent.  I  read  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  but,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  it  was  very  little  over  18  per  cent. 

1522,  You 
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Mr.  Embbst. 


[  Continued. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

1522.  You  suggested  that  the  cause  of  so  much 
moisture  being  in  Irish  butter  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  so  weU  made  as  English  or 
Foreign  butter  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  coarse 
salt  butters  made  and  sold  at  verj  low  prices. 

1523.  I* ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that 
that  butter  was  made  at  McElliffott's  Creamery 
in  Kerry  with  all  the  latest  appliances,  and  that 
a  sample  taken  immediately  aner  it  was  made 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

was  proved  to  have  a  higher  percentage  of  water 
than  that  which  you  have  laid  down  as  your 
standard? — I  do  not  remember  that  particular 
fact. 

1524.  In  that  particular  case,  at  all  events,  you 
could  not  hold  that  it  was  badly  made  butter,  or 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  very  newest  and  best 
applmnces  ? — I  cannot  say  without  knowing  the 
case. 


0.174. 
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Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Mr.  BoHtho. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 


Mr.  Kearley. 
Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Colonel  Warde. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Richard  Bannister  re-called;  and  further  Examined. 


Mr.  Channing. 

1525.  There  was  a  question  which  you 
wished  to  consider  further  with  regard  to  the 
testing  of  the  fats  by  the  saponification  method, 
whatever  that  may  be ;  I  asked  you  a  question 
as  to  the  figures  used  by  the  American  analyi^ts, 
and  especially  as  to  the  number  of  227  mille- 
grammes  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  test  the 
quantity  that  butter  would  absorb,  as  compared 
with  other  fats  that  absorb  less ;  and  I  think  you 
said  that  if  I  asked  you  the  question  to-day  you 
would  answer  it  ? — I  shall  be  very  happv  to  do 
80.  The  227  millegrammes  there  mentioned  is 
in  connection  with  a  test  called  the  Eoettstorfer's 
test,  and  the  number  is  227  ;  that  refers  to 
butter  fats.  But  when  we  com«  to  look  at  the 
table  itself  we  find  that  that  227  is  the  average 
of  the  butter  experiments  ;  the  minimum  is  221*5 
and  the  maximum  232*4.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  average  of  those  two  figures  is  226*9. 

1526.  May  I  ask  over  what  range  these 
experiments  appear  to  have  been  taken ;  over  a 
very  large  range,  or  over  a  limited  range  ?— Over 
a  very  Urge  range  of  difi^erent  kinds  of  butter, 
and  also  of  difierent  kinds  of  fat.  I  thought  you 
would  like  me  to  work  out  the  resuhs  as  given 
above  when  I  explained  the  difficulty  that  there 
was  of  determinmg  a  small  quantity  of  foreign 
fat  in  butter.  If  we  take  those  figures,  the 
minimum  figure  of  221*5  and  the  maximum 
figure  of  232*4,  between  them  you  would  be  able 
to  put  into  the  better  descriptions  of  butter  about 
30  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat  to  make  it  come  up  to 
the  higher  one. 

1527.  That  amount  could  be  let  in  without 
detection?— Without  detection. 

1528.  Would  it  be  of  use  if  you  were  to  state 
the  average  figures  for  the  other  fats  ? — I  cannot 
remember  about  the  other  fats ;  lard-oils,  and 

he  oils  to  which  the  test  was  applied. 

1529.  The  oil,  I  understano,  takes  a  larger 
quantity,  but  the  organic  fats  which  are  used  for 
adulteration  take  a  less  quantity,  I  understand  ? 


Mr.  CAa//ni/iy— continued. 

— Koettstorfer's  number  for  the  butter  fat  is 
221*5  to  232*4,  and  in  the  case  of  arachis,  or  earth- 
nut  oil,  it  is  191*3  to  196*6 ;  cocoa-nut  oil  246*2 
to  268*4,  palm-nut  oil  220  to  247*6 ;  but,  so  far 
as  this  testis  concerned,  after  looking  it  over  very 
carefully  and  trying  it  ourselves,  and  also  after 
comparing  the  results  of  other  examinations  by 
other  chemists,  it  is  put  on  one  side  as  not  being  a 
sharp  test  for  the  detection  of  foreign  fat  in  butter* 

1530.  Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  the 
figure  for  the  ordinary  fats  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  margarine,  which  are  introduced  as 
adulterants  into  butter,  would  be  very  much  less 
than  227  ? — Yes,  it  would,  but  in  some  cases  higher. 

1531.  What  would  be  the  figure?— If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  look  at  the  full  table ;  I  have 
got  the  authority  here.  In  the  case  of  lard  it 
would  be  192*0  to  196-5;  tallow,  193*2  to  198*0; 
butterine,  193*5  to  196*5  ;  and  butter  fat,  as  I 
said  before,  221*5  to  232*4. 

1532.  By  butter  fat  you  mean  the  fat  present 
in  pure  butter? — Yes. 

1533.  I  do  not  speak  as  a  chemist  or  analyst, 
but  does  not  the  relation  o(  those  figures  of  the 
adulterating  fats  seem  to  range  from  190  to  198, 
and  of  butter  from  221,  I  understand  you,  up  to 
240 ;  does  not  that  test  therefore  at  once  mark  oflT 
the  fat  present  in  pure  butter  from  adulterating 
fat  ? — No,  not  sharply ;  there  are  other  facts  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  fats  that  are  present ;  and,  after  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  process,  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  not  being  a  sharp  test  for  the 
presence  of  foreign  fats  in  butter. 

1534.  What  is  the  sharpest  test  that  you  do 
apply?— I  think  that  the  sharpest  test  of  all  is 
the  estimation  of  the  soluble  acids  in  butter,  that 
is  to  say,  the  acids  soluble  in  water. 

1535.  Is  that  the  test  that  you  referred  to 
when  ^ou  said  that  you  had  to  take  the  physical 
condition  of  the  butter  into  consideration  as  well 
as  the  results  of  the  anrilysis  ? — That  is  so. 

1536.  With 
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Mr.  Bai^kistbr. 


[  Continue*!. 


Mr.  Jeffrey$. 

1536.  With  regard  to  the  soliJs  in  milk,  I  see 
you  stated  that  the  standar<l  might  be  8*5  ?—» 
Will  von  kindly  tell  me  the  number  of  the  ques- 
tion?' 

1537.  It  is  at  page  39,  Questions  591  and 
592  ?— Yes,  I  have  it. 

1538.  Would  not  that  be  rather  a  low 
standard  ? — For  some  descriptions  of  milk,  yes. 

1539.  Another  gentleman,  an  analyst,  Mr. 
Preston  Thomas,  told  us  that  he  would  suggest 
11-5  ? — That  is  for  solids  not  fat  and  fat. 

1540.  What  would  you  make  your  standard 
for  solids  not  fat  and  fat  ?-^We  make  it  8*5  for 
solids  not  fat,  and  2*K  for  fat. 

1541.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  if  you 
appointed  a  standard  of  any  description,  say  1 1  *5 
for  total  solids,  there  would  be  a  great  fear  of 
rich  milk  being  watered  down  to  that  standard  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be. 

1542.  How  would  you  avoid  that,  because  it 
would  be  clear  adulteration  ?  —  I  am  rather 
opposed  to  fixing  a  standard  for  milk,  because 
we  get  some  milks  that  are  very  rich  in  solids 
not  fat  and  fat,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
persons  who  sell  the  milk  to  the  public  water 
tbose  milks  down  to  something  that  they  think 
will  pass  the  standard  of  8*5  and  2*75. 

1543.  Can  you  detect  when  a  rich  milk  is 
watered  down  to  this  standard,  by  the  adultera- 
tion of  water  in  it  ? — We  cannot. 

1544.  Neither  can  you  when  it  is  adulterated 
with  skim  milk  or  separated  milk  ?  ^ We  cannot 
quite. 

1545.  Still  less  in  that  case  could  you? — ^There 
would  be  a  different  relation  between  tfce  solids 
not  fat  and  the  fat.  The  solids  not  fat  will 
largely  increase,  and  the  fat  will  be  rather  extra- 
ordinary in  its  relation  to  the  solids  not  fat. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  in  this  way :  that  you 
would  have  solids  not  fat  9  or  9*2,  and  the  fat 
would  be  down  perhaps  to  2*75  or  2*80. 

1546.  Then  if  we  were  to  fix  a  standard  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  there  would  be  a  great  fear, 
wonld  there  not,  lest  adulteration  should  be 
l^ally  increased?— Yes;  and  there  is  a  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  as  to  whether  you  would 
exclude  cows  that  were  not  giving  a  milk  which 
came  up  to  that  particular  standard  or  limit. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1547.  What  standard  do  you  sugg^est  that  the 
people  will  have  watered  down  to,  the  lowest 
known  standard  ? — No,  they  do  not  water  down, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  lowest  known  standard,  because 
they  have  to  compete  with  their  neighbours; 
therefore  they  have  to  take  two  things  into  con- 
sideration, the  watering  down,  and  also  the  price 
at  which  the  milk  is  sold. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

1648,  But  at  the  present  time,  if  any  water  is 
added  to  the  richest  milk  it  is  still  adulteration, 
and  punfshable  as  such  ? — It  is  still  adulteration, 
and  pimiahable  as  such.  ^ 

1549.  Therefore,  I  suppose  if  Parliament  were 
to  appoint  any  standard,  vou  would  yet  reserve 
the  pl>wer  to  punish  people  who  were  detected  in 
adulterating  milk  with  water  ? — That  power 
onght  to  be  reserved. 

0.174. 


Mr.  J^i^rey*— continued. 
'1550.  Otherwise,  of  course,  as  you  said  just 
now,  all  the  rich   milk    would   be    adulterated 
naturally  down  to  the  standard  ?— There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

1551.  And  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  rather 
unwise  to  appoint  a  standard  at  all  ? — I  am  not 
in  favour  of  a  standard. 

1552.  That  is  from  your  experience? — That 
is  from  my  experience 

1553.  With  regard  to  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  farmer,  in  your  experience  is  it  adul- 
terated by  the  producers,  the  farmers,  or  is  it 
adulterated  by  the  retailers  ?— I  think  it  is  adul- 
terated chiefly  by  the  distributors,  the  retailers. 

1554.  It  comes  to  them  to  a  great  extent  pure, 
you  think  ? — It  comes  to  them  to  a  great  extent 
pure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  farmers  do 
adulterate,  but  I  think  it  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  for  them  to  adulterate. 

1555.  With  regard  to  butter,  may  I  ask  you 
are  samples  of  imported  butter  taken  by  the 
customs  oflicers  and  analysed? — I  have  made 
inquiries  since  I  was  here  last  week,  and  I  find 
that  they  are  not,  not  so  far  as  the  Adulteration 
Act  is  concerned.  Where  there  is  any  error  in 
the  description,  or  the  locality,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  then  samples  may  be  taken;  hut  I 
am  told  that,  so  far  as  adulteration  is  concerned, 
samples  are  not  taken  by  the  Custom  House 
officers. 

1556.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  wise  step  if 
samples  of  foreign  butter  were  taken  by  the 
Custom  House  officers? — It  is  a  very  large 
question,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, because  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  butter 
imported,  and  it  is  a  perishable  article  and  * 
requires  careful  handling. 

1557.  I  do  not  mean  taking  samples  of  every 
cargo  that  is  landed  ;  I  mean  taking  samples 
generally  or  occasionally,  as  tramples  are  taken 
now  by  inspectors  in  towns  .^ — There  is  this 
difference  between  the  two :  that  in  the  one  case 
it  is  done  by  the  local  authority,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  would  be  done  by  the  Government ;  and 
up  to  the  present  time  tne  Government  have  not 
done  it  as  part  of  their  duty. 

1558.  But  do  you  recommend  that  they  should 
do  it ;  would  not  that  be  rather  a  check  upon  thia 
importation  of  adulterated  butter  ? — I  am  strongly 
in  favour  myself  of  the  Adulteration  Act  being 
made  as  stringent  as  possible,  and  working  under 
it,  rather  than  interfering  with  tlie  butters  at  the 
place  of  import. 

1559.  But  would  it  not  be  much  more  easy  to 
detect  the  adulterated  butter  at  the  port  of  import 
than  when  it  gets  separated  throughout  numerous 
shops  in  the  metropolis? — Yes,  that  wo^ld  be  sj; 
but  there  is  this  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that:  that  all  the  butter  that  is 
imported,  unless  it  is  salt  butter,  and  fresh  butter 
is  generally  imported,  has  to  be  at  a  certain 
market  at  a  certain  time,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
great  responsibility  involved  in  detaining  samples 
of  butter  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  unless  it  does 
turn  out  that  the  butter  is  adulterated.  Take  a 
case  in  point.  Some  years  ago  there  was  some 
tobacco  imported  into  this  country,  and  a  charge 
was  made  that  it  was  adulterated.  It  was  found 
afterwards  that  it  was  not,  and  the  next  thing 
was  that  the  importer  took  action  against  the     i 
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Mr.  Je/frfy^—^continued. 

Government,  and  recovered  a  heavy  penalty; 
and  the  butter  importers  would  do  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

1560.  Yes;  of  course,  the  Custom  House 
officers  who  examined  those  samples  would  have 
to  be  very  careful;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
samples  of  butter  could  be  taken  and  examined 
at  the  port  where  it  is  landed,  it  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  afterwards  in  the  examining 
of  the  butter,  because  it  would  be  examined  in 
bulk? — Yes,  but  it  would  have  to  be  distributed 
before  the  result  of  the  analysis  was  knowu;  I 
dare  say. 

1661.  You  could  not  provide  for  that? — No. 

1562.  How  long  would  it  take  to  analyse  a 
sample? — You  must  have  two  or  three  days  for 
the  purpose  of  analysing  it. 

1563.  At  least? — Yes.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  importation  of  spirits  and  tea  and 
the  importation  of  butter  in  this  respect;  the 
butter  can  be  imported  into  any  port,  but  tea 
and  spirits  only  into  certain  Dorts ;  and  it  follows 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  have 
latter  sampling,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  sending  up  samples  to  the  central 
authority  for  examination,  which  would  all  take 
time  and  seriously  prolong  the  examination. 

1564.  Then,  butter  being  a  perishable  article, 
unless  it  could  be  analysed  in  less  than  two  or 
three  days  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  at  the 
port  ? — But  even  in  two  or  three  davs  some  of 
the  fresh  butter  would  be  dreadfully  damaged. 

1565.  That  is  what  I  mean;  and,  therefore, 
unless  you  could  discover  some  easy  and  expe- 
ditious way  of  testing  it,  it  would  not  do  to  test 
it  at  the  port? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1566.  With  regard  to  margarine,  does  not 
Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act  authorise  the 
Custom  House  officers  to  take  samples  of  mar- 
garine at  the  ports  ? — Yes. 

1567.  Is  that  done? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is, 
except  under  the  Trade  Marks  Act. 

1568.  You  would  know,  would  you  not? — I 
saw  a  late  Custom  House  report,  and  I  saw 
that  a  very  small  number  of  samples  had  been 
taken;  about  38.  It  is  evident  that  they  could 
not  be  systematically  taken,  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  greater  number  than  that. 

1569.  They  take  samples  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  I  think,  not  the  Margarine 
Act  ? — I  think  under  the  Margarine  Act. 

1570.  Ought  not  this  Margarine  Act,  in  your 
opinion,  to  be  put  more  in  force?— That  is  for 
the  Government  to  settle,  and  not  for  me. 

1571.  I  mean  in  your  opinion,  as  an  official^ 
would  it  not  be  more  efficacious  in  testing 
samples? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
more  efficacious. 

1572.  As  this  power  is  given  in  the  Margarine 
Act,  many  people  think  that  the  same  power 
should  he  taken  for  testing  samples  of  butter ; 
but  from  what  you  say  tnere  is  a  difference, 
because  margarine,  I  suppose,  is  not  a  perishable 
article? — Now  margarine  includes  all  mixtures 
of  the  ordinary  margarine  and  butter ;  they 
must  be  called  margarine;  and  some  of  the 
margarine  imported  contains  a  Cimsiderable 
quantity  of  butter,  and  is  perishable. 

1573.  Then  when  the  Custom  House  officers 
test  it,  and  they  find  that  it  is  bad,  do  they  stop 
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the  package  of  margarine ;  do  they  test  it  there 
and  then  before  it  is  distributed  ? — I  think  they 
do  not  stop  a  package  of  margarine  on  account  of 
its  badness,  but  only  if  there  is  any  contraven- 
tion of  the  Trades  Marks  Act,  because  all  mix- 
tures of  butter  and  margarine  must  be  labelled 
"  Margarine." 

1574.  Following  up  what  you  said  just  now,  if 
the  Custom  House  officers  discover  that  a  sample 
of  margarine  is  adulterated,  yet  before  they  have 
had  time  to  seize  the  package  it  has  been  distri- 
buted amount  the  shops,  is  not  that  so?: — I 
think  the  point  about  the  margarine  really  is  as 
to  whether  it  is  correctly  described,  or  not ;  as 
to  whether  the  margarine  is  imported  as  butter, 
and  not  imported  as  margarine. 

1575.  But  then  does  it  take  any  time  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  margarine  or  butter  by 
analysis  ?— Certainly. 

1576.  How  long? — Margarine  is  not  of  a 
definite  composition,  because  vou  have  margarine 
mixed  with  different  proportions  of  butter ;  and 
the  Question  really  to  settle  is  whether  the  so- 
called  butter  does  contain  any  foreign  fat. 

1577.  But,  as  you  said  just  now,  if  a  sample 
were  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  that  marganne 
was  untruly  described,  before  it  could  be  stopped 
it  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  shops? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

1578.  Therefore  the  same  difficulty  in  testing 
margarine  at  the  port  would  apply  to  butter? — 
It  would  apply  to  butter,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  difficulty  of  testing  either  butter  or 
margarine  at  the  port  is  very  great. 

1579.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the 
analysing  of  butter ;  is  there  any  analysis  made 
at  Somerset  House  at  all  of  butter?— Yes,  we 
examine  samples  of  butter  for  the  India  Office, 
and  other  Departments;  we  take  samples  our- 
selves for  examination ;  and  we  have  also  samples 
of  butter  for  examination  which  are  referred  to 
us  under  the  Adulteration  Act. 

1580.  You  promised  to  ffive  us  the  number  of 
the  samples  that  you  take  f— *I  have  brought  the 
number  of  the  samples  that  I  spoke  of  last  week, 
as  getting  some  from  the  market  that  contained 
foreign  fat.  There  were  some  samples  of  Ham- 
burg factory  butter  which  were  guaranteed  to 
be  genuine;  there  were  five  of  mem,  and  we 
found  that  they  contained  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  foreign  fat.  We  also  examined  them 
for  moisture,  and  we  found  that  the  moisture 
varied  in  them  from  19*56  to  21*50. 

1581.  What  should  you  say  was  the  standard 
of  water  that  is  allowed  in  butter  ? — There  is  no 
standard  of  water  that  is  allowed  in  butter. 

1582.  But  what  is  the  general  amount  that  you 
find  in  butter ;  the  maximum  which  is  allowed  in 
butter,  without  counting  it  as  adidteration  ? — In 
salt  butter  16  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over. 

1583.  And  in  fresh  butter?— It  would  be  from 
12  to  14  per  cent. 

1584.  And  in  the  butter  that  you  have  exa- 
mined, is  most  of  the  adulteration  in  foreign 
butter  amongst  the  samples  that  have  been  taken 
at  Somerset  House  ?^ We  cannot  trace  the 
origin  of  all  the  butter  that  we  examine. 

1585.  You  have  no  list  made  up  of  that  ? — No, 
we  have  no  list  made  up.  Those  are  foreign 
butters  that  1  described  just  now.  . 
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1586.  They  were  stated  to  be  foreign  ? — "We 
know  from  their  history  th&t  they  were  foreign 
butters,  and  had  been  manipulated  at  Hamburg. 

1587.  Have  you  tested  any  that  were  marked 
"  English  butter  "  ? — Yes,  we  have  tested  butter 
marked  as  '^  English  butter." 

1588.  What  proportion  of  adulteration  have 
you  found  in  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
found  any. 

1589.  Then  generally  speaking  most  of  the 
adulteration  is  found  in  foreign  butter  ?  —Yes,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

1590.  Do  you  know  whether  in  those  countries 
from  whence  butter  is  exported,  and  where  a 
bounty  is  given  when  the  butter  is  exported,  they 
send  also  any  record  of  the  composition  of  the 
butter ;  do  they  send  any  document  showing  that 
it  is  genuine  / — I  do  not  know  that  they  do  ;  I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

1591.  Have  you  ever  come  across  any  of  the 
Australian  butter  which  arrives  in  large  quanti- 
ties ? — Yes,  I  have  got  the  analysis  of  a  sample 
of  Australian  butter  here.  There  are  two  here 
for  comparison  ;  there  is  one  a  sample  of  British 
d^ry  butter,  and  another  a  sample  of  New 
Z»iiand  butter.  The  water  in  the  British  butter 
was  13*96  per  cent.,  and  in  the  New  Zealand 
butter  it  was  8*85 ;  the  acids  soluble  in  hot 
water  were  4*97  in  the  British  butter,  and  in  the 
New  Zealand  butter  4*50  per  cent. ;  insoluble 
acids  in  the  British  butter  were  88  74 ;  and  in 
the  New  Zealand  butter  89'36. 

1592.  Then  you  have  not  had,  I  think  you 
said,  many  samples  sent  of  butter  taken  directly 
from  a  farm  ? — We  have  had  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  butter  taken  directly  from  farms 
some  years  ago,  when  analysing  home-made 
butter. 

1593.  But  now  they  come  through  another 
source? — We  have  them  for  particmar  experi- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  variations 
in  genuine  butter  through  naturalcauses. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1594.  With  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  in- 
specting butter  at  the  port  of  entry,  you  think, 
as  I  understind,  that  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  in  consequence  of  butter  being  a  perish- 
able article? — I  feel  sure  that  there  woidd  be 
great  difficulty  in  the  way. 

1595.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  sample  package 
from  a  consignment  might  be  detamed  during 
the  analysis,  or  rather  that  observations  might  be 
made  by  taking  samples,  and  that  by  those  means 
the  Customs  would  be  in  a  position  to  await 
further  arrivals,  and,  acting  on  the  data  that  they 
had  ascertained,  they  might  confiscate  the  second 
arrivals? — That  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficultv. 
Of  course  with  the  first  importation  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  retaining  that  importation 
until  the  analysis  was  comjueted ;  but  if  the 
samples  were  taken  from,  a  regular  importation 
of  a  particular  brand  of  butter,  the  information 
obtained  from  the  analyses,  the  first  importation 
would  be  very  useful  in  regard  to  the  second,  third, 
or  subsequent  importations. 

1596.  And  in  such  cases  it  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  a  fraudulent  article? — 

0.174. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  tend  in  that 
direction. 

1597.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the 
Customs  have  informed  you  that  there  had  been 
some  cases  in  which  they  had  put  Section  8  of 
the  Margarine  Act,  or  Section  2  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  into  force  in  connection  with 
butter  that  was  suspected  of  being  adulterated  ? 
— I  heard  that  from  a  Custom  House  official. 

1598.  Did  they  tell  you  under  what  conditions 
these  Acts  were  put  in  force  ;  did  they  tell  you 
how  they  came  to  be  put  in  force  ? — They  did 
not,  so  I  cannot  give  you  any  information  upon 
the  subject. 

1599.  Did  they  tell  you  that  any  cargoes  were 
confiscated  by  reason  of  the  action  that  they  took? 
— I  heard  that  a  cargo  was  confiscated,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  circumstances  of  it. 

1600.  As  regards  Section  8  under  the  Marga- 
rine Act,  which  says,  "  All  margarine  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  all  margarine,  whether  imported  or  ' 
manufactured,  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall,  whenever  for- 
warded by  any  public  conveyance,  be  duly  con- 
signed as  margarine  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawiul  for 
any  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  or  Inland 
Kevenue,  or  any  medicd  officer  of  health,  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances,  or  police  constable,  authorised 
under  Section  13  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1875,  to  procure  samples  for  analysis  if  he 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  infringed  on  this  behalf,  to 
examine  and  take  samples  from  any  package, 
and  ascertain,  if  necessary,  by  submitting  the 
same  to  be  analysed,  whether  an  offence  against 
this  Act  has  been  committed  ; "  would  that  not, 
in  your  opinion,  give  the  Customs  power  to 
inspect  butter,  or  rather  butter  so-called,  which 
has  been  consigned  as  butter,  if  they  had  reason 
to  suspect  tliat  it  was  an  adulterated  article  of 
margarine  and  butter? — I  should  say  that  it 
would. 

1601.  So  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  their  powers  are  only  to  inspect  those  goods 
which  are  marked  "  margarine"?— No.  I  think 
they  have  got  power  under  that  Act  to  go  further 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

1602.  Would  it  be  an  offence  under  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act  to  consign  goods  as  butter 
that  were  not  butter,  but  which  might  possibly 
be  a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  ? — 1  believe 
it  would. 

1603.  That  would  be  an  offence  under  that 
Act  ?— Yes. 

1604.  Now,  under  Section  2  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
the  power  of  prosecuting  offenders  who  consign 
goods  as  being  something  different  from  what 
they  really  are  ? — Yes. 

1 605.  Do  you  know  whether  that  section  has 
been  put  into  force  so  far  as  regards  the  importa- 
tion of  butter? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  I 
believe  that  it  has  been  put  in  force  with  regard 
to  some  silk  goods,  or  something  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  the  midland  counties.  I  know  that 
there  was  a  prosecution  in  the  midland  counties 
under  that  very  Act,  under  the  power  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
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1606.  You  mentioned  that  several  samples  had 
been  referred  to  your  Department  by  various 
Government  Departments  ;  can  you  t^U  us  how 
many  of  those  samples  consisted  of  milk,  and  how 
many  of  butter  ? — 1  cannot,  unless  I  refer  to  our 
hooks  ;  but,  so  far  as  butter  is  concerned,  we 
exainine  the  whole  of  the  butter  that  is  used  in 
the  Admiralty  hospitals,  and  also  the  butter  that 
is  bought  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty,  and  for 
the  India  Office ;  so  that  we  examine  a  goodly 
number  of  samples  of  butter  during  the  year. 

1607.  Would  some  of  that  be  tinned  butter  to 
go  with  the  Fleet  ?— Yes. 

1608.  I  ask  you  the  question  because  those  two 
articles,  milk  and  butter,  form  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  samples  mentioned  by  you  as  having 
been  referred  to  you  under  the  sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act?— That  is  so. 

1609.  I  notice  that  you  mentioned  two  samples 
of  water  referred  to  you  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act ;  what  water  would  that  be  ? — 
That  would  be  water  refeiTcd  to  us  under  the  * 
Public  Health  Act  by  the  maffistrates. 

1610.  I  notice  that  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  expressly  excludes  water  ? — Yes ;  we 
do  not  make  a  separate  return  of  milk  and  water, 
but  those  samples  were  referred  to  us  by  the 
magistrates  unaer  the  Public  Health  Act. 

1611.  With  regard  to  the  cases  that  you  men- 
tioned of  your  analysis  differing  from  those  of 
the  public  analysts,  T  think  you  said  (hat  in  474 
cases  you  agreed,  and  that  you  disagreed  in  188 
cases ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes.  ^ 

1612.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  this  disagi ce- 
ment took  place  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
working  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ? — I 
have  not  got  the  returns  for  every  year,  but  I 
think  I  have  got  the  return  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  here ;  and  I  looked  at  that  and  thought 
that  there  was  very  little  difference.  Disagree- 
ments in  1889,  were  20*7  per  cent. ;  1890,  were 
30-7  per  cent. ;  1891,  were  246  per  cent. ;  1892, 
were  23*4  per  cent. ;  1893,  were  11*7  per  cent ; 
1894,  were  25*3  per  cent. 

1613.  Why  I  ask  you  is,  that  I  notice  in  one 
of  your  reports  it  says,  that  a  year  or  two  ago  * 
you  had  47  samples  submitted  to  vou,  and  that 
you  disagreed  only  in  two  cases,  so  tnat  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  disagreement  was  lessened? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  up  to  a  certain 
time.  I  think  last  year  there  was  a  little  diffi- 
culty about  lard  and  vinegar,  but  if  I  remember 
rightly  there  was  a  steady  decrease. 

1614.  That  is  to  say,  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  disa^eements  between  Somerset 
House  and  the  puhlic  analysts  ? — Yes. 

1615.  I  suppose  it  necessarily  followed  that 
some  of  the  samples  submitted  to  public  analysts 
would  be  wrongly  reported  upon  by  them  ? — No 
doubt. 

1616.  But  in  the  general  working  I  presume 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  analysts  have 
done  their  work  efficiently  ? — I  think  that  during 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  the  working  of  the 
Sde  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  work  has  been 
done  remarkably  well 

1617.  And  those  differences  that  have  cropped 
up  between  you  have  been  (I  am  quoting  from 
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your  evidence)  differences  rather  more  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  results  than  actual  mistakes 
made?— Yes. 

1618.  That  is  to  say,  that  from  the  same 
analytical  results  two  analysts,  both  working 
accurately  and  honestly,  may,  and  very  frequently 
do,  arrive  at  different  conclusions  ? — They  do. 

1619.  But  taking  your  figures  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  average  differences  between  the  public 
analysts  and  Somerset  House  have  not  amounted, 
so  far  as  my  calculation  takes  me,  to  more  than 
on  an  average  10  cases  a  year? — I  daresay  that 
is  right. 

1620.  That  is  taken  from  your  reply  to  Ques- 
tion !>(}5^  which  has  reference  to  milk  cases  :  "  In 
311  cast  s  we  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  public 
analysts,  and  in  96  we  disagreed."  I  think  that 
is  about  right  ? — Yes. 

1621.  In  the  results  which  you  have  given  us 
of  samples  that  have  been  referred  to  you,  there 
were  included  samples  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
as  well  as  from  England,  I  believe  ? — fhere  were. 

1622.  But  the  reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  I  understand  them,  only  refer  to 
samples  taken  from  England  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question  as  regards  their  return ;  our  return 
includes  for  the  whole  of  th^  m ;  so  that  as  far  as 
the  references  are  concerned  it  embraces  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

1623.  But  I  have  looked  at  it  rather  carefully, 
and  I  make  out  that  the  Local  Government 
Board's  Report  refers  only  to  samples  from 
England  ;  the  average  of  the  samples  taken  and 
submitted  to  the  public  analyst  since  the  working 
of  the  Act  would  be  about  25,000  per  year, 
roughly  speaking,  I  believe  ?  —  I  should  say  quite 
that. 

1624.  And  you  disagreed  on  an  average  wnth 
regard  to  one  sample  per  2,500  ?— That  is  in  the 
reiercnce. 

1625.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  reply  of 
yours  here,  in  answer  to  Question  55^^  which 
may  be  subject  to  misconception,  although  I 
think  I  understand  it  clearly.  You  stated  that 
you  disagreed  in  about  one  quarter  of  all  the 
cases ;  you  do  not  mean  in  one  quarter  of  all  the 
samples  tnken,  but  only  in  those  submitted  to 
Somerset  House  as  a  court  of  reference  ? — My 
answer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  others,  so 
that  1  hope  my  statement  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. 

1626.  I  only  wanted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 
There  were  16  samples  you  told  us  sent  up  for  a 
special  purpose,  not  sent  up  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  strictly ;  what  were  those 
16  samples  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  of 
them,  but  they  were  samples  arising  out  of 
previous  examinations  ;  they  were  not  really  con- 
fined to  samples  that  had  been  referred  hy  the 
magistrates  from  defendants,  but  were  referred 
for  some  special  information  that  the  magistrates 
wanted  in  connection  with  cases  they  had  tried. 

1627.  You  have  had  at  Somerset  House,  out- 
side the  references  that  have  come  to  you  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  a  large 
experience  with  milk  and  butter  samples  ?— Yes. 

1628.  Would  that  be  an  experience  as  large 
and  as  varied  as  that  of  the  public  analysts  ? — 
The  experience  would  not  be  so  large  as  that  of 
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the  public  analysts,  because  they  are  generally 
examining  milk  from  morning  to  night,  but  quite 
ae  varied. 

1629.  But  Somerset  House  is  not  continuously 
engaged  in  making  examinations  into  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  butter  and  milk  ? — We  are 
continuously  engi^ed  in  getting  accurate  results 
of  examinations  ofbutter  and  milk. 

1630.  But  in  a  general  way  should  I  be  over- 
stating the  case  were  I  to  suggest  that  the 
experience  of  the  public  analysts,  so  far  as 
butter  and  milk  are  concerned,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Somerset  House  ?— So  far  as  the  actual 
examination  of  samples  is  concerned,  yes. 

16.31.  And  of  course  the  public  analysts  have 
their  general  practice,  in  addition  to  the  work 
that  comes  to  them  in  their  official  capacity  ? — 
Certainly. 

1632.  They  are  analytical  chemists  with  a 
private  practice,  many  of  them,  I  presume  ? — 
Yes. 

1633.  There  is  going  on,  I  understand,  be- 
tween public  analysts,  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  experiences,  and  opinions,  in  connection  with 
analytical  science  ? — No  doubt. 

1634.  And,  therefore,  would  it  be  fair  to 
asBome  that  they  act  upon  their  collective  expe- 
rience, and  not  upon  their  individual  experience, 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  best  infor- 
mation that  tht3  best  of  them  may  procure  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  analysts  through- 
ont  the  country  ? — That  is  so,  to  a  large  extent. 

1635.  And  I  think  it  is  on  record  that  some  of 
thes^e  public  analysts  have  made  wonderful  re- 
searches into,  for  example,  milk  samples.  I  think 
Dr.  Vieth  has  placed  on  record  his  analysis  of 
over  120,000  samples  of  milk  ?~But  then  Dr. 
Yieth's  experiments,  bo  £Eur  as  numbers  are 
coucerned,  are  of  little  value,  because  he  was 
analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  and 
therefore,  the  examination  of  those  samples  of 
milk  was  really  done  to  check  the  quality  of  the 
milk  supply  of  the  farmers  to  the  company. 

1636.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  consequence 
of  his  official  connection  with  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company,  those  analyses  were  not  an 
honest  record  ?-t-No,  I  do  not  assume  that  for  a 
moment ;  hut  what  I  mean  to  tay  is,  that  there 
is  a  contract  entered  into  by  all  those  dairy  com- 
panies as  to  what  quantity  of  solids  not  fat  milk 
shall  contain,  and  what  quantity  of  fat,  and  it  is 
the  analysts'  duty  to  see  that  the  milk  that  they 
get  comes  up  to  their  standard  quality. 

1637.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  analysed 
those  120,000  samnles  of  milk?— So  far  as  the 
solids  not  fat  ana  fat  were  concerned.  Of 
course,  in  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of  milk,  as 
a  rule,  an  analyst  would  go  more  .fully  into  the 
composition  of  that  sample  than  is  necessary  for  a 
commercial  purpose  of  that  kind. 

1638.  I  suppose  from  time  to  time,  certainly 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  tliere  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  science  of  food  an- 
alysis ? — No  doubt. 

1639.  And  the  public  analysts  have  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  this  improvement?— 
Certfunly. 

1640.  Somerset  House,  I  presume,  gets  the 
benefit  of  tliat  improved  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  public  analysts,  and  avails    itself   of  the 
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information? — Yes;  but,  of  course,  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  food  analyses  we  always  tr^  as 
much  as  possible  to  prove  for  ourselves,  by  direct 
experiments,  the  value  of  the  results  obtained 
and  of  the  different  methods  of  analysis. 

1641.  That  means,  naturally,  that  you  do  not 
necessarily  accept  in  all  cases  the  deductions^ 
or  improved  results  that  the  analysts  announce 
as  having  been  arrived  at  ? — Exactly. 

1642.  But  in  the  case  of  Somerset  House 
arriving  at  any  improved  result,  or  difFering  in 
their  own  minds  irom  some  new  result,  does 
Somerset  House  feel  it  incumbent  upon  itself  to 
put  itself  into  communication  with  the  public 
analyst,  either  to  say  :  Here  we  have  discovered 
a  new  method  that  ought  to  be  known  throughout 
the  country,  or.  We  have  subjected  this  new 
method  of  yours  to  close  investigation  in  our 
laboratory,  and  we  do  not  agree  with  the  results 
which  you  inform  us  you  have  arrived  at  ? — We 
do  not  make  it  a  general  practice,  but  some 
public  analysts  are  in  direct  communicaticm 
with  us,  and,  of  course,  we  interchange  ideas  and 
opinions  about  different  methods  of  analysis. 

1643.  May  I  say  then  that  there  is  a  close 
intercommunication  ccmtinously  being  carried 
on  between  the  public  analysts  of  the  country 
and  Somerset  House  ? — With  some  of  the  public 
analysts. 

1644.  But  not  with  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  in  its  corporate  capacity  ? — No,  I  can  give 
you  a  simple  illustration  of  our  position.  When 
poivrette  was  being  used  largely  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  pepper,  one  public  analyst  had  a  difficulty 
in  separatmg  it  so  as  to  show  it  to  the  magistrate, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  him  simply 
how  it  could  be  done,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  adulteration  of  pepper  with  poivrette  has 
ceased  completely. 

1645.  Because  the  public  analyst  received  this 
information  from  you  ? — Not  exactly,  but  he  not 
only  could  tsay  from  his  analytical  results  that 
poivrette  was  there,  but  he  could  show  the 
magistrate  its  presence. 

1646.  Showing  the  enormous  advantage  to  the 
country  from  that  revelation  by  Somerset  House  ? 
— Certainly. 

1647.  And,  I  suppose,  that  Somerset  House 
deems  it  necei>sary  that  there  should  be  this 
interchange  of  opinion  between  it  and  the  public 
analysts  ? — It  is  very  desirable. 

1648.  And  may  1  understand  that  it  is  being 
carried  on  on  a  systematic  basis,  or  is  it  merely 
casual?— It  is  on  a  systematic  basis  with  some 
members  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 

1649.  With  those  of  the  most  repute,  so  fietr  ae 
regards  reputaticNot  ?— Yes,  with  men  of  repute* 

1650.  And  those  men  are  in  close  communiosr 
tion  with  Somerset  House  ?-^Yes. 

1651.  Interchanging  ideas,  and  receiving 
suggestions  from  you,  and  conveying  suggestione 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

1652.  Have  you  ever  conveyed  to  the  puhHc 
analysts  the  details  of  the  methods  used  by  you, 
or  of  any  standards  or  limits  that  you  use  ? — As 
soon  as  we  made  an  investigation  into  the  com- 
position of  &od  products,  we  published  the  result 
of  the  investigation  in  two  little  manuals ;  w^ 
made  them  general  property. 

1663.  Such  as  Dr.  Bell's  little  work  ?— Yes. 
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1654.  But  they  are  published  at  very  long 
intervals,  are  they  not ;  you  have  no  journal  to 
convey  information  such  as  the  public  analysts 
have?— No. 

1655.  And  of  those  manuals  tha^  you  refer  to, 
I  think,  Dr.  Bell's  little  work  was  published  10 
or  1 1  years  ago  ? — I  daresay  it  was. 

1656.  When  was  the  other  manual  that  you 
refer  to  published  ? — Two  or  three  years  after. 

1657.  How  many^ears  is  it  since  you  issued  a 
manual,  do  you  think,  from  which  the  public 
analysts  might  gain  the  advantage  of  your  im- 
proved experience? — The  years  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  you  will  see  it  from  the  title-page. 

1658.  But  there  is  no  systematic  publication 
to  which  the  public  analysts  can  look  for  inspira- 
tions from  Somerset  House  ? — There  is  not.       , 

1659.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  last 
time  that  jon  considered  that  possibly  public 
analysts  nught  resent  it  as  dictation  were 
Somerset  House  to  communicate  their  standards 
authoritatively  to  them  ?     Yes. 

1660.  What  makes  you  lorm  that  opinion? — 
I  think  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  that  way  from  what  we  see  published  ; 
for  instance,  there  was  an  analyst  who  came  to 
us  some  years  ago  who  wanted  to  find  out  the 
presence  of  apples  in  plum  jam.  We  went  into 
all  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  showing  the 
method  of  detection,  but  a  short  time  afterwards 
we  found  that  there  was  a  paper  written  on  that 
ver^  subject,  but  no  reference  at  all  was  made  to 
us  m  any  way  whatever. 

1661.  They  appropriated  your  information,  and 
did  not  give  you  an  advertisement  for  it  ? — We 
did  not  want  an  advertisement. 

1662.  They  did  not  give  you  the  credit  of  it? 
— No. 

1663.  I  suppose  Somerset  House  considered 
that  that  was  not  acting  quite  fairly? — There 
are  other  matters  as  well  as  these;  there  are 
other  difficulties  arising  that  are  very  palpable. 

1664.  With  regard  to  the  standards  that  you 
may  have  at  Somerset  House,  the  information  as 
to  those  has  been  disclosed,  I  believe,  during  the 
hearing  of  cases  in  which  Somerset  House  has 
given  evidence  ? — Yes,  the  limits. 

1665.  That  is  the  way  in  which  that  infor- 
mation has  become  public,  as  a  rule :  you  told  us 
that  you  had  lately  altered  your  standard  of 
milk? — We  have  altered  the  limit  of  fat  from 
2'6  to  2'75. 

1666.  Would  that  be  a  matter  that  the  public 
analysts  would  be  acquainted  with,  or,  rather, 
informed  about? — ^We  stated  that  distinctly  to 
the  different  analysts  who  came  up  to  see  us 
on  the  subject.  We  have  not  written  officially 
to  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 

1667.  With  regard  to  your  system  of  analysing 
milk,  I  imderstand  that  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  allowances  for  decomposition, 
time  allowances? — We  are  compelled  to  make 
allowance  for  change,  because  in  the  samples  of 
milk  that  you  are  speaking  of  they  are  ola  milks, 
not  new  milks. 

1668.  They  would  naturally  be  old  milks 
before  they  arrive  at  Somerset  House  ? — They 
must  be. 

1669.  And  in  order  to  allow  for  decomposition 
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that  has  taken  place  you   have  a  method  of 
calculation? — We  see  what  the  change  consists 
of,  and  work  it  back  again  into  solids  not  fat. 

1670.  Would  the  public  analyst  know  that 
table  of  allowances? — It  does  not  affect  them  in 
any  way,  because  they  examine  the  samples  of 
milk  when  they  are  fi^sh. 

1671.  Do  you  think  that  the  table  of  allow- 
ances, the  time  allowances,  that  you  have  set 
forth  for  your  own  use,  would  give  the  same 
analytical  results  when  you  were  dealing  with 
the  sample,  as  were  apparent  to  the  public 
analysts  when  they  were  examining  the  sample 
in  a  fresh  condition  ? — Generally,  but  in  special 
circumstances  they  would  not;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  abandoned  the  time  allowance,  and  we 
try  to  trace  up  the  chan^  in  the  composition  of 
the  sample,  and  work  it  i>ack  again  into  solids 
not  fat. 

1672.  I  understand  that  you  have  rather 
altered  your  time  allowances  in  that  direction 
for  the  last  year  or  two? — I  do  not  think  we 
have  ;  practically,  they  are  the  same. 

1673.  When  these  milks  come  to  you  in  a 
stale  condition,  are  you  obliged  to  state  whether 
the  article  analysed  is  stale ;  because  under  the 
Act  the  public  analysts  have  to  state  on  their 
certificate  whether  the  sample  is  stale,  or  has 
been  kept  too  long  ? — ^We  examine  whether  it  is 
fit  for  analysis,  or  whether  there  is  any  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  sample  that  prevents  an 
analysis  being  made.  That  is  what  I  think  the 
analysts  have  to  state. 

1674.  Do  you  state  that  on  your  certificate? 
— We  do  not  state  it  on  our  certificate,  but  if  we 
receive  a  sample  of  milk  and  find  that  it 
has  been  improperly  kept,  so  that  it  is  mouldy 
or  decayed,  we  do  not  examine  it.  .  We  say  that 
it  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  examination. 

1675.  In  how  many  cases,  can  you  give  us  an 
idea,  in  recent  years  have  you  been  unable  to 
examine  such  a  sample?— I  should  think,  in 
five  or  six  cases. 

1676.  Does  milk  becoming  decomposed  alter 
its  coiuponent  parts,  so  far  as  solids  are  con- 
cerned f— Yes,  tne  st^lids  not  fat  are  altered ;  the 
fat  remains  practically  the  same. 

1677.  And  it  is  by  this  principle  of  adjust- 
ment that  you  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
analysis  ? — Yes. 

1678.  May  not  some  of  these  milks  fail  to  give 
the  same  results  ?— They  will  not  give  the  same 
results.  If  you  take  two  samples  of  reference 
milk,  the  results  obtained  will  not  be  exactly  the 
same,  because  they  haye  been  kept  under 
different  conditions;  but  we  take  out  the  dif- 
ferent substances  that  have  been  formed,  and 
work  them  back  again  into  solids  not  fat,  so  that 
if  there  is  a  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  in  the 
one,  and  in  the  other  there  is  none,  the  alcohol 
would  be  worked  back  again  into  solids  not  fat. 

1679.  Are  you  aware  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  samples  have  been  kept  before 
they  were  submitted  to  you  ? — We  can  generally 
tell  from  the  analysis  of  the  samples  under 
what  conditions  they  have  been  kept« 

1680.  But  when  fermentation  takes  place,  is 
there  not  a  loss  of  substance  incurred  r— Yes  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  loss  of  substance  required  to 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  when 
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you  have  that  quantity  of  acohol  you  put  it  back 
again  into  the  term  of  the  substance  that  has 
been  used  up  in  the  production  of  it. 

1681.  So  that  you  can  account  by  your  sys- 
tem for  loss  of  substance  caused  by  fermen- 
tation ? — We  have  found  it  to  be  so. 

1682.  You  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
conclusions  which  you  arrive  at  by  that  process 
would  be  such  as  wonid  cause  you  to  give  a 
decision  contrary  to  that  arrived  at  by  puSIic 
analysts? — Practically,  if  the  former  analyses 
have  been  correctly  made,  they  would  agree 
with  ours. 

lt)83.  And  there  is  no  chance,  you  think,  of 
any  injustice  being  done  to  a  public  analyst  by 
reason  of  this  system  which  you  adopt  in  dealing 
with  milks  that  must  necessarily  be  stale,  many 
of  which  are  in  a  state  of  fermentation  before 
you  examine  them  ? — I  consider  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  injustice. 

1684.  Do  you  ever  test  these  milks  for  the 
presence  of  preservatives  ? — Yes. 

1685.  Would  a  milk  bearing  preservatives 
show  a  diiferent  result  from  a  milk  that  was  not 
\ireserved  ?  —  Yes,  you  would  have  changes ; 
one  would  have  decomposed  more  than  the  other. 

1686.  And  when  you  detect  preservatives,  do 
jou  adopt  a  different  procedure  in  coming  to 
yoar  final  decision? — No;  we  take  the  results 
o{  the  analyses,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formed, 
of  ammonia  compounds^  of  acetic  acid,  and  so  on, 
and  turn  these  back  again  into  solids  not  fat. 

1687.  I  refer  to  the  time  allowance  ? — I  stated 
distinctly  just  now  that  we  had  abandoned  the 
time  allowance,  because  we  find  that  in  certain 
conditions  the  present  bystem  is  better. 

1688.  I  did  not  catch  that;  how  long  has 
that  time  allowance  been  abandoned,  quite 
recently  ? — For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
practically  they  are  the  same. 

1689.  What  are  the  same? — The  two  sys- 
tems ;  if  you  take  the  time  allowance,  and  take 
our  present  method  of  examination;  only  no 
doubt  our  present  system  is  the  better  system 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  because  yt^  take 
the  determination  of  the  different  substances  in 
tlie  milk,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
and  work  them  back  again  into  solids  not  fat, 
so  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  time  allowance. 

1690.  But  in  this  communication  which  was 
referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  from  the 
pdblic  analyists  to  Somerset  House,  was  there 
not  strong  exception  taken  to  that  system  of  time 
allowance,  to  the  system  that  you  had? — I 
cannot  tell  all  the  details  that  were  touched  upon 
in  that  statement 

1691.  I  think  the  public  analysts  pointed  out 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  your  time 
allowance  was,  and  consequently  they  were  not 
able  to  follow  the  results  which  you  arrived  at  ? 
— The  time  allowance,  I  think,  was  stated 
distinctly  in  Dr.  Bell's  book. 

1692.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  method  that 
you  adopt  now  since  you  abandoned  this  time 
allowance,  as  you  term  it,  so  that  the  Committee 
may  understand  how  it  is  that  you  proceed  in 
the  case  of  stale  samples? —  Yes,  the  two 
substances  that  would  change  by  keeping  are 
the  sugar  and  the  caseine.  The  sugar  might  be 
converted  into  lactic  acid,  in  which  there  is  no 
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change  in  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat ;  or  a 
portion  of  it  might  be  converted  into  alcohol,  a 
portion  of  the  alcohol  might  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  As  regards  the  curdy  matter  or 
caseine,  a  small  quantity  of  that  might  be  con- 
verted into  ammonia  compounds.  We  accordingly 
estimate  the  amount  of  ammonia ;  we  estimate 
the  amount  of  acetic  acid  or  any  other  acid  that 
may  be  present;  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
alcohol,  and  then,  taking  those  different  estima- 
tions, we  turn  them  back  again  into  the  amount 
of  solids  not  fat. 

1693.  In  preparing  your  certificate  when  you 
are  called  in  as  a  court  of  appeal,  as  it  were, 
do  you  certify  whether  or  not  any  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  article  which 
might  tend  to  interfere  with  the  analysis  ? — If 
we  consider  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  article  which  interferes 
with  its  analysis,  we  should  not  examine  it. 

1694.  That  would  come  under  those  samples 
which  you  refuse  to  analyse  ? — Yes. 

1695.  Under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  are  you  asked  for  an  opinion  or  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  the  samples  referred  to 
you  ? — The  reference  to  us  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  the  charge  that  is  made 
before  the  magistrate ;  we  have  to  examine  the 
sample  to  see  whether  that  charge  has  been 
properly  made  or  not. 

1696.  Do  you  give  a  judgment  on  the  charge, 
as  it  were,  or  do  you  simply  express  an  opinion 
on  the  analysis? — We  have  to  certify  that  in  our 
opinion  the  analysis  gives  certain  results. 

1697.  I  think  you  are  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  using  on  your  certificates  these  words  as 
regards  milk :  **  We  are  unable  to  affirm  that 
water  has  been  added"?— We  have  not  used 
that  form  for  years. 

1698.  I  presume  that  the  magistrate  on  seeing 
those  words  would  rather  feel  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  disagreement  between  the  public 
analyst  and  Somerset  House  ?— That  really  would 
be  a  misimderstanding,  because  the  expression, 
•*  unable  to  afiirm,"  is  only  that  you  cannot  tell 
from  an  examination  of  the  sample  whether 
water  has  been  added  or  not. 

1699.  On  your  certificate  do  you  give  such 
information  as  will  enable  a  magistrate  to  know 
whether  the  public  analyst's  certificate  and  yours 
are  at  variance  on  a  matter  of  opinion^  or  on  a 
matter  of  fact? — On  a  matter  of  fact. 

1700.  I  see  that  you  say  that  your  Depart- 
ment have  had  referred  to  them  since  the 
beginning  of  the  working  of  the  Act  411  samples 
of  milk,  and  that  in  311  of  these  cases  you  con- 
firmed the  public  analyst,  and  in  96  you 
disagreed;  311  and  96  cases,  total  407;  con- 
sequently there  were  four  samples  of  milk  in 
regard  to  which  you  neither  disagreed  with  nor 
confirmed  the  analyst  ? — I  think  there  must  be 
some  omission  there,  or  some  error.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  either  one  way  or  the  other  to  lead  us 
to  come  to  the  conclueion  that  we  did  not  either 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  analyst.  I  think  there 
is  some  error  in  the  figures,  or  that  the  samples 
were  special  ones,  as  before  explained. 

1701.  Now,  on  the  question  of  poor  milks 
that  have  been  proved  to  be  pure  milks,  in  your 
opinion,  ought  everything  that  passes  from  the       t 
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cow  to  be  defined  as  being  pure  milk  : — It  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  with  me ;  it  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

1702.  And  you  interpret  the  Act  in  that  way  ? 
—Exactly. 

1703.  That  it  leaves  you  no  option  but  to 
declare  everything  pure  to  which  nothing  has 
been  added,  and  from  which  nothing  has  l.een 
abstracted  ? — That  is  the  wording  of  the  Act, 
and  we  are  bound  by  that. 

1704.  Can  you  point  out  in  the  Act  where  that 
wording  is  referred  to ;  I  have  looked  ft  through 
carefully,  and  I  cannot  quite  follow  it? — The 
interpretation  is  from  Section  6  :  **  No  person 
shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any 
article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the 
nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article 
demanded  by  such  purchaser,  under  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  20/.,  provided  that  an  offence  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  ; "  and  so  on. 

1705.  You  adopt  a  process  of  analysis  different, 
I  think,  from  that  adopted  by  some  analysts  ? — 
We  do. 

1706.  And  I  think  you  said  that  when  any 
magistrate  has  an  analysis  before  him  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  consider  the  method  by  which 
the  results  have  been  arrived  at  ? — It  is  desirable 
that  that  should  be  done. 

1707.  Has  he  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
this  important  difference  of  process  ? — It  is  more 
a  matter  of  opinion  than  anything  else.  I  have 
stated  the  method  because  I  was  asked  a  question 
about  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that,  if 
we  are  comine  to  a  small  admixture  of  water,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  method  of  analysis  should  be 
known. 

1708.  But  you  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
state  on  your  certificates  the  process  which  you 
follow  ? — No  ;  the  process  that  we  follow  is  one 
that  is  well  known,  and  gives  the  solids  not  fat  and 
fat ;  and  the  process  followed  generally  by  public 
analysts  is  the  one  that  gives  the  mt,  and  the 
solids  not  fat  are  the  difference  between  the  fat 
and  the  total  solids. 

1709.  You  referred  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Hehner  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  ? 
— Yes. 

1710.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply  to  a 
question  which  1  addressed  to  you  at  No.  596, 
in  reference  to  fats  and  solids  not  fat,  that  Mr. 
Hehner  stated  that  he  made  no  mention  of  an 
increase  in  the  fat  ? — Yes. 

1711.  Is  that  the  case? — The  paper  that  Mr. 
Hehner  referred  to  is  one  in  the  "  Analyst "  of 
1882,  at  page  64, 1  think. 

1712.  Your  statement  was  that  they  diminished 
the  solids  not  fat  from  90  to  8-5  ?— Yes. 

1713.  But  that  they  still  maintained  the  fats 
at  2-5  ?— Yes  at  2-5. 

1714.  Does  not  Mr.  Hehner  state  in  that  very 
paper  that,  whilst  diminishing  the  solids  not  fat, 
they  transfer  that  half  point  diminished  to  solids 
that  are  fat? — You  have  the  book  before  you  ; 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  that  appears. 

1715.  It  is  at  page  64:  '*  The  figures  of  the 
few  simple  experiments  recorded  above  place 
beyond  doubt  that  apparently  slight  deviations 
from  the  commonly  adopted  procedure  of  milk 
examination  lead  to  widely  discrepant  results,  and 
in  every    instance   do   the  modifications  in  the 
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methods  of  analysis  which  I  have  examined  tend 
to  yield  a  lower  amount  of  solids  not  fat,  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  fat,  than  does  the  original 
(Wanklyn)  method "?  — The  point  which  I 
raised  was  this,  that  there  was  no  increase  by 
the  public  analysts  in  the  percentage  of  fat  from 
2*5  to  3*0  as  suggested. 

1716.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was 
no  increase  of  fat  absolutely  suggested  ? — No ; 
but  there  is  another  p<iint  to  be  considered  in 
that  paper.  The  method  of  analysis  that  has 
been  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Hehner  is  a  different 
method  from  the  Wanklyn  method;  it  is  one 
where  you  bring  in  the  Soxhlet  Extractor,  and 
that  is  well  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  amount  of  weight  of  that  substance  that  is 
weighed  as  fat;  but  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  there  is  something  there  besides  fat. 

1717.  As  regards  those  methods  of  analysis 
that  are  adopted  you  use  the  maceration 
method  ? — Yes  we  do. 

1718.  And  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say, 
reading  your  evidence,  that  you  consider  that 
that  is  the  most  suitable  method  to  be  adopted  ? — 
We  say  that  that  is  the  most  reliable  method. 

1719.  But  the  public  analysts  do  not  use  it,  I 
understand  ? — They  do  not. 

1720.  They  go  in  for  the  coil  method?— Yes, 
they  go  in  for  the  coil  method ;  they  use  it  in 
reference  to  samples  of  milk. 

1721.  You  mentioned  that  in  America  Bab- 
cock*8  method  was  the  chief  one  used,  but  that 
is  chiefly  the  coil  method,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1722.  Only  substituting  asbestos  for  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

1723.  On  this  question  of  your  construction 
of  the  Act,  bearing  on  the  point  of  poor  milk 
being  accepted  as  being  pure  milk,  if  a  vendor 
of  milk  supplied  what  is  termed  fore  milk 
Tstrippings  it  is  sometimes  called),  wliich  is  almost* 
iree  from  cream,  would  you  not  consider  that 
the  purchaser  would  be  prejudiced  in  such  a 
case  ? — I  think  he  would  be. 

1724.  Would  not  the  Act  apply  then  ?~I 
think  that  is  for  the  magistrate  to  determine, 
whether  the  Act  applies  or  not.  Personally,  if 
I  were  buying  that  milk  I  should  think  I  was 
prejudiced. 

1725.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  opinion 
has  been  held  in  courts  of  law  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

1726.  I  think  there  have  been  cases  where  a 
vendor  has  been  selling  milk  from  a  churn, 
where  one  purchaser  has  come  to  buy,  who  has 
received  practically  the  cream  at  the  top  through 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  and 
another  purchaser  has  come,  and  has  received 
what  is  practically  skim  milk  ;  and  I  believe  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  purchaser  has  been 
prejudiced  in  the  latter  case  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  that  the  court  would  settle  it  in  that  way. 

1727.  But  still  at  Somerset  House  you  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  notwithstanding  that  the 
milk  is  very  poor,  provided  that  it  comes  from 
the  cow,  it  is  a  legal  tender,  if  I  may  so  use  the 
word,  it  is  saleable  as  a  pure  article  ? — I  think  it 
is  scarcely  right  to  say  tliat  we  hold  that  opinion 
at  Somerset  House.  I  would  rather  put  it  in 
this  way,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
seems  to  be  in  that  direction  ;  but  so  far  as  we 
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at  Somerset  House  are  concerned,  the  only 
matter  that  we  have  to  settle  Is  to  examine  the 
sample  of  milk  that  comes  before  us. 

1728.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  in  that  way. 
You  have  altered  your  standard  recently,  have 
you  not? — We  have  altered  the  limit  from  2'5 
to  2-75. 

1729.  What  was  your  standard  before  you 
altered  it?— 2*5  was  the  limit. 

Mr.  Kilbride, 

1730.  What  is  it  now?— 2-75  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1731.  And  8-5  of  solids  not  fat?— Yes. 

1732.  The  majoritv  of  milks  of  commerce 
would  not  be  from  single  cows,  I  understand ; 
they  would  be  from  herds  ? — Quite  so. 

1733.  Consequently  the  possibilitv  of  a  poor 
quality  of  milk  existing  in  dairy  milk  is  reduced 
very  much  ? — It  is. 

1734.  On  the  question  of  standard,  was  it  the 
fear  of  condemning  a  milk  that  was  pure,  that 
has  induced  Somerset  House  to  keep  their 
standard  fairly  low.  I  believe  it  is  somewhat 
low  as  compared  with  what  is  adopted  in  other 
countries,  and  also  by  the  Societv  of  Public 
Analysts  ?  —  No ;  I  Uiink  the  whole  subject 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  other  countries  you  will  find  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  different,  and  therefore  they  can 
go  on  a  differp.nt  line. 

1735.  Do  I  rightly  imderstand  you  to  suggest 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  defines  the  standard? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  but  the  information  that  was 
obtained  by  the  Committee  on  whose  Report  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  founded  laid  it  down 
distinctly  that  all  these  little  differences  that  vou 
find  in  the  feeding  and  keeping  of  cows^  tneir 
housing,  different  seasons,  and  all  that,  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1736.  Then  your  standard  is  practically  in- 
tended to  represent  a  fair  average  analysis  of 
milks  obtained  from  herds,  not  from  individual 
cows  ;  because  the  milk  of  commerce  is  admitted, 
I  believe,  to  be  the  milk  of  herds,  milk  in  bulk  ? 
— Yes;  but  the  diflSculty  of  interpreting  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  that  way  arises  from  this 
fact,  that  it  applies  to  England,  iScotland,  and 
Ireland  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  the 
large  towns  are  concerned  that  is  the  fact;  but 
there  is  a  large  quantitv  of  single  cow  milk 
distributed  in  country  places,  and,  therefore,  if 
we  had  that  definition  it  would  foUow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  person  in  a  countrv  place  might 
be  convicted  when  he  was  selling  genume 
milk. 

1737.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  fixed  your 
border  line  so  as  not  to  exclude  single  cow  milk 
that  might  be  poor? — But  there  are  a  great 
many  single  cows  that  come  far  below  8'5. 

1738.  In  solids  not  fat  ?— Yes. 

1739.  What  about  the  fats  too  ?— Some  of  the 
fats  are  lower. 

1740.  Lower  than  2*75  ? — Yes,  considerably, 

1741.  Would  you  condemn  those  milks  ? — No, 
I  should  not.  It  I  knew  the  origin  of  the  milks 
I  should  not  condemn  them ;  it  is  simply  because 
we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  muk  that  we 
are  compelled  to  put  in  the  limit. 

0.174. 
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1742.  Has  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  the 
same  standard  as  Somerset  House,  within  your 
knowledge? — My  opinion,  from  what  I  know 
from  public  analvsts  who  have  consulted  us, 
and  from  the  result  of  examination,  is  that  the 
standard  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  seems 
to  be  8*5  of  solids  not  fat,  and  2*5  of  fat 

1743.  Not  three  ?— Not  three. 

1744.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  would  rather  not  accept  that  statement, 
because,  as  I  understand,  and  am  advised,  their 
figures  are  8*5  of  solids  not  fat^  and  3  per  cent, 
of  fat  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  authority  for  the 
3  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1745.  You  have  authority  for  2'5  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes;  public  analysts  at  starting  made  their 
standard  2'&  of  fat. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1746.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  if 
Somerset  House  and  the  public  analysts  could 
come  to  some  common  agreement  as  to  the 
standard  on  which  they  could  proceed  to  make 
analyses  ? — Really,  so  far  as  the  public  analysts 
and  Somerset  House  are  concerned,  the  very 
few  variations  that  there  are  between  Somerset 
House  and  the  public  analysts  show  conclusively 
that  the  method  of  analysis  now  pursued  is  a  very 
good  method. 

1747.  Practically  agreeing? — Yes;  the  public 
analysts,  like  ourselves,  have  got  greater  experi- 
ence of  natural  products,  and  have  used  that  ex- 

Serience,  and  methods  of  analysis  have  been 
evised  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  correct  con- 
clusions from  the  samples  that  are  submitted  to 
them. 

1748.  Do  you  remember  a  case  that  occurred 
before  the  Derby  Borough  Bench,  in  which  your 
certificate  was  brought  into  question  ;  it  was  in 
October,  I  d«  not  know  in  wnat  year,  but  quite 
recently,  I  think,  in  which  a  certificate  on  a 
sample  of  milk  was  given  which  showed  less  than 
8*5  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  and  you  furnished 
the  magistrate  with  a  certificate  on  a  sample  of 
milk  one  month  old,  or  rather  less,  which  the 
analyst  reported  to  be  watered,  and  which  you 
found  to  contain  7*89  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat 
more  than  it  ought  ? — I  cannot  keep  those  figures 
in  my  mind.  If  you  had  given  me  notice  I  would 
have  brought  our  book  of  analysis,  in  which  it  is 
recorded,  and  then  I  could  have  referred  to  it. 

1749.  Perhaps  you  will  refer  to  it  at  a  later 
period  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

Derby  Milk  Case:  Sample  received  at 
Somerset  House,  8th  October  1881 ;  purchi^sed 
18th  September ;  public  analyst  certified  to  10 
per  cent,  added  water. 

Somerset  House  Report. — "We  hereby  certify 
that  we  analysed  the  milk  and  declare  the  results 
of  our  analysis  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Solids  not  fat        -  -»    7*89  per  cent. 

Fat      -        -        -  —    3-68        „ 

Water  ...  —  88-43        „ 

Ash      ...  —    0*74        „ 

"  After  making  the  addition  for  natural  loss 
arising   from   the    decomposition   of    the   milk     ^1^ 
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through  keeping,  the  amount  of  '  8o1id<3  not  fat ' 
is  not  lower  tnan  is  found  in  genuine  milk. 
The  percentages  of  fat  and  ash  are  each  equal 
to  that  found  in  genuine  milk  of  good  quality. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  results,  and  the 
particulars  supplied,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
affirm  that  water  has  been  added  to  the  milk." 
The  particulars  referred  to  relate  to  the  food 
of  the  herd,  which  consisted  principally  of  grass, 
with  a  few  "grains,"  &c. 

From  the  "  Analyst,"  1882,  page  5,  it  appears 
that  the  public  analyst  found: — 

Specific  gravity-     =  1027-4. 
Solids  not  fat    -     ■=        8-37  per  cent. 
Fat  -        -        -     —        3-49        „ 
Total  solids        -     =-       11*86        „ 
Ash-        -        -    =        0-65        „ 
"The    duplicate    analysis   gave   total   solids 
11-97,   and   ash   0-66   per   cent.*'      It   will    be 
observed  that  the  duplicate  total  solids  are  0*11 
per  cent,  above  the  figures  on  which  the  analyst 
appears  to  have  certified  10  per  cent,  of  added 
water,  and   that   9*3    per    cent,  of  *'  solids  not 
fat"   must  have   been   the   limit   employed  in 
estimating  the  added  water.     Had  8-5  per  cent, 
been   taken   as  the  limit,  the  amount  of  added 
water   shown   would   have    been    IJ  per  cent., 
and  if  the  amount  of  the  duplicate  total  solids 
(11*97  percent.)  was  used  in  the  calculation,  it 
would  show  no  added  water.     It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  method  probably    employed    by    the 
public  analyst  in  tne  above  case  has  now  been 
abandoned. 

1750.  With  regard  to  fixing  a  standard,  you 
are  adverse  to  a  hard-and-fast  standard  being 
fixed  ?— I  am. 

1751.  An  honourable  Member,  who  is  now 
away,  asked  you  a  question  as  to  whether  in  the 
case  of  a  fixed  standard  all  the  richer  milks 
would  not  be  watered  down  to  that  standard; 
but  surely  that  would  apply  now,  because, 
although  there  is  not  a  standard  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  is  the  standard  that  Somerset 
House  uses,  which  is  well  known ;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  a  man  wished  to  adulterate,  he  would 
water  down  to  that  point? — But  there  may  be 
means  of  knowing  where  that  man  gets  his  milk 
from,  and,  certainly,  if  a  sample  of  milk  came 
before  me,  and  I  found  that  it  contained  even  as 
high  as  8*8  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat,  and  3  or 
4  per  cent,  of  fat,  if  I  knew,  for  certain,  the 
origin  of  the  milk,  and  it  had  been  watered,  I 
should  certainly  return  it  as  adulterated. 

1752.  Has  there  been  any  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  large  dairy  companies,  do  you 
happen  to  know,  as  to  the  desirability  of  fixing  a 
standard  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been. 

1753.  I  understand  that  they  were  adverse  to 
it  in  the  early  days  of  the  Act,  but  that  now 
they  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
standard  being  set  up.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that? — No. 

1754.  As  regards  butter,  have  you  a  standard 
for  butter? — No. 

1755.  I  understand  that  after  you  have  made 
your  analysis,  that  is  to  say,  after  you  have 
ascertained  the  portion  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
fatty  acids,  then  from  the  physical  conditions  of 
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the  sample  you  determine  whether  the  sample  is 
genuine  or  not.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee precisely  what  you  mean  by  that.  What 
are  the  physical  conditions  to  which  you  refer, 
and  what  limits  do  you  allow  for  moisture  with 
regard  to  the  soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids  ? — 
The  butter  when  it  comes  to  us  is  one  that  has 
been  kept  a  little  while.  We  have  to  take  into 
consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  rancid  or  not, 
whether  it  is  mouldy  or  not,  and  other  physical 
appearances  and  indications  connected  with  the 
examination  of  the  sample,  before  we  can  come 
to  a  distinct  conclusion  as  to  whether  foreign  fat 
is  present  or  not,  unless  it  is  a  special  case,  an 
extreme  case. 

17/^6.  You  stated  that  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  analysis  of  butter,  because  by 
keeping  the  per-centages  are  changed  ? — That  is 

80. 

1757.  So  that  it  must  follow  that  if  you  get  a 
fresh  butter  to  which  margarine,  in  certain  limits, 
has  ^been  added,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as 
the  examination  of  old  butter  that  is  genuine  ? — 
Yes. 

1758.  But  the  public  analyst  receives  the 
sample  as  soon  as  it  is  purchased  ? — I  think  this 
will  throw  li^htupon  the  examination  of  butter; 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  quotation  from 
the  July  number  of  the  "  Analyst,"  which  has 
just  come  out.  On  page  154  this  statement  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  Valenta  Acetic  Test 
for  foreign  fat,  by  Mr.  Hehner :  **  He  had 
experimented  a  good  deal  with  the  Valenta,  and 
once  thought  highly  of  it ;  but  on  fuller  expe- 
rience he  had  been  disappointed,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  other  methods  of  fat  analysis ";  and 
further  down,  on  the  same  page,  Mr.  Hehner 
said :  ^'  It  seemed  to  him  that  these  small 
mixtures,  up  to  about  15  or  20  per  cent.,  were  as 
undetectable  by  the  Valenta  as  by  any  other 
process." 

1759.  Of  course  the  analyst  would  have  to 
state  on  his  certificate  whether  the  butter,  as  in 
the  case  of  milk,  had  undergone  any  change 
that  might  interfere  with  the  analysis  ? — Yes. 

1760.  And  he  would  be  in  a  preferable  posi- 
tion for  correct  analysis,  dealing,  as  he  would 
deal,  with  perfectly  fresh  butter?— He  would 
have  the  butter  in  a  physical  condition  that 
would  certainly  be  better  than  when  we  got  it 
further  on,  if  it  had  not  been  kept  properly. 

1761.  Do  you  adopt  the  same  process  in 
dealing  with  butters  as  you  do  with  milk  ;  do 
you  have  to  consider  the  possible  result  of  the 
butter  being  made  from  the  milk  of  a  cow  giving 
poor  milk  ? — I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
asked  me  that  question,  because  the  butter,  as  it 
is  now  put  on  the  market,  is  really  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  many  cows.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  the  co-operative 
dairying,  the  collection  of  butter  from  aifferent 
sources,  and  subsequent  remaking,  is  largely  on 
the  increase  ;  so  that  now  you  very  seldom  find 
butter  sold  which  has  been  made  from  one 
individual  cow. 

1762.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  gives 
better  results  ? — It  tends  to  give  more  uniform 
results.  There  is  great  diflSculty  at  the  present 
time  in  getting  ordinary  commercial  butter  that 

would 
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would  contain  the  same  quantity  of  soluble  fattj 
acids  as  some  of  the  butter  obtained  10  or  15 
years  ago,  because  now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
persons  who  have  cows,  in  country  places  par- 
ticularly, sell  the  milk  instead  of  making  butter, 
so  that  we  have  to  depend  on  large  dairies, 
co-operative  farms  and  the  like,  for  our  supply 
of  butter ;  and  therefore  we  shall  have  it  more 
uniform  in  chemical  composition  than  we  used  to  do. 

1763.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  qualitv 
of  that  milk  is  lower  or  higher  than  of  the  milk 
that  used  to  be  employed  in  making  butter  on  the 
small  dairy  process  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
you  get  a  cow  or  cows  that  are  well  fed  and  give 
good  milk,  the  butter  obtained  from  that  milk 
will  often  be  rich  in  soluble  fatty  acids,  and 
compai-atively  low  in  insoluble  fatty  acids  ;  and 
when  you  get  a  sample  gf  butter  from  the 
market  at  the  present  time  we  find  that  the 
soluble  fatty  acids  are  lower  and  the  insoluble 
fatty  acids  higher  than  in  that  particular  case  to 
which  I  refer. 

1764.  With  regard  to   the   question   of  the 
•  limit  of  water  in  butter,  you  suggest  that  16  per 

cent.  18  a  fair  maximum  ? — Yes ;  I  should  liKe, 
if  I  could,  that  that  should  refer  to  tub  butter, 
salt  butter. 

1765.  That  will  be  the  maximum  of  all 
butters  ? — As  regards  fresh  butter,  take  the  case 
of  Kew  Zealand,  where  the  limit  is  8'88.  A 
man  could  work  in  8  per  cent,  of  water  there, 
and  although  it  would  be  under  16  per  cent.,  it 
would  be  adulterated,  and  he  Qught  to  be 
punished. 

1766.  But  under  the  magistrates*  decision  he 
is  at  liberty  to  go  to  20  per  cent,  of  water  ? 
— Yes. 

1767.  So  that  if  the  limitation  were  fixed  at 
16  per  cent,  there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  present  basis? — Yes ;  but  it  is  right 
for  me  to  tell  the  Committee,  I  think,  that  on 
Saturday  I  got  a  report  from  Ireland  to  the 
effect  that  the  Cork  authorities  are  prosecuting 
the  farmers  now  around  Cork  for  supplying  butter 
to  the  Cork  market  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  they  have  got  convictions  in  all  the 
cases.  The  Cork  authorities  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  this 
form  of  adulteration  should  be  put  down, 
because  the  Cork  butter  is  being  driven  out  of 
the  market. 

1768.  But,  speaking  from  memory,  was  not  the 
defence  at  Manchester  that  these  particular 
Irish  butters  could  never  be  expected  to  bear 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  water  ? — That  was  the 
statement  made. 

1769.  By  those  interested  in  Irish  butter  and 
its  character  ? — Yes ;  from  the  fanners. 

1770.  The  strong  evidence  given  before  the 
magistrates  at  Manchester  on  Uie  part  of  Irish- 
men interested  in  butter  was  that  it  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  butter  being  legitimate 
that  it  should  contain  20  per  cent,  of  water  ? — 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  contain  20  per 
cent,  of  water. 

1771.  But  that  was  their  point  ? — Yes. 

1772.  So  now,  from  information  which  you 
have  received,  they  are  rather  shifting  tneir 
ground,  and  taking  up  another  attitude? — I 
think  it  is  necessary. 
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1773.  So  do  I? — If  this  is  relevant  to  my 
former  statement,  I  may  say  that  I  was  talking  to 
a  large  butter  importer  in  Manchester,  who 
drew  large  supplies  from  Ireland,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  large  excess  of  water  in  Irish  butter ; 
I  said  that  I  felt  quite  sure  that  it  would  have 
the  efiect  of  deternnff  people  from  buying  Irish 
butter ;  that  they  will  get  it  from  other  sources. 
I  saw  him  sometime  afterwards,  and  he  said  that 
I  was  perfectly  right,  that  he  was  getting  tub 
butters  from  Denmark  ;  that  his  customers  would 
not  look  at  Irish  butter,  because  it  contained  such 
a  large  quantity  of  water. 

1774.  Would  you  agree  with  fixing  a  standard 
of  the  per-centage  of  water  in  order  to  keep  the 
trade  m  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  think  that 
that  could  be  done  without  fixing  a  standard. 

1775.  By  the  trustees  of  the  Cork  market, 
and  sucli  people  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  the  market 
itself  will  settle  the  standard. 

1776.  I  have  had  brought  to  my  notice  a  cer- 
tificate given  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  book,  where  he 
included  under  the  head  of  genuine  butter  a 
sample  containing  as  much  as  20*75  per  cent,  of 
water? — That  is  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  that 
was  a  private  sample. 

1777.  You  would  not  pass  a  sample  now  with 
20  per  cent  of  water  ? — Not  without  making  a 
remark  about  it. 

1778.  You  would  not  pass  it  as  genuine, 
would  you  ? — No. 

1779.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  asked  you 
the  other  day  whether  you  had  ever  heard  ox  an 
article  called  lactine  or  cocoa  butter,  or  lardine, 
and  as  to  whether  those  articles  were  inferior 
kinds  of  margarine.  Do  you  consider  that  those 
articles  enter  into  the  composition  of  margarine 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1780.  Is  not  this  lactine  refined  cocoa-nut  oil? 
—It  is. 

1781.  And  it  is  used,  I  understand,  as  a  cook- 
ing fat  chiefly  for  export  purposes? — Yes;  it 
does  not  answer  very  well  for  cooking  fat ;  it  is 
so  objectionable  in  flavour. 

1782.  And  lardine  is  a  lard  substitute  ? — Y^s. 

1 783.  And  not  in  any  way  whatever  sold  as  a 
low  character  of  margarine  ?  -It  is  not. 

1784.  With  regard  to  vinegar,  you  stated  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  the 
details  of  a  case  of  vinegar  adulteration? — Yes. 

1785.  In  that  case  the  maker  who  supplied  a 
number  of  shopkeepers  at  Sheffield  with  adul- 
terated vinegar,  of  whom  eight  had  previously 
been  apprised  of  it,  had  at  last  been  traced  by 
the  authority,  and  the  analysis  of  the  Public 
Analyst  showed  that  the  sample  contained  20 
per  cent,  of  real  milt  vinegar,  and  80  per  cent, 
of  diluted  acetic  acid  not  made  from  malt  Did 
you  know  that  when  the  sample  was  referred  to 
you  ? — It  was  stated  on  the  certificate. 

1786.  A  sample  was  referred  to  Somerset Hou^e, 
with  the  assent  of  the  magistrates,  of  coui  g  j  ? — Yes. 

1787.  Did  you  take  no  other  steps  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  that  vinegar  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

1788.  But  had  you  had  independent  investi- 
gations made  on  the  part  of  Somerset  House  in 
9ie  district? — We  made  inquiry  through  our  own 
collector  about  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the 
vinegar,  and  what  was  done  by  this  particular 
manufacturer* 
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1789.  When  this  case  was  referred  to  you,  you 
did  not  simply  answer  the  question  at  issue, 
whether  or  not  the  vinegar  contained  only  20  per 
cent,  of  malt  vinegar  ;  your  certificate,  as  1  read  . 
it,  gave  no  direct  answer  to  that  question,  but 
stated,  after  giving  the  result  of  the  analysis, 
"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  vinegar  has  been 
prepared  by  mixing  products  derived  from  the 
lermentation  of  malt  and  sugar  with  acetic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  analytical  results, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  acetic  acid  derived 
from  wood  does  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  that 
present  in  the  vinegar  "  ;  do  not  you  think  that 
that  certificate  would  rather  have  a  tendency  to 
induce  the  magistrates  to  dismiss  the  case  ? — It 
might ;  but  after  examining  the  sample,  I  was 
surprised  that  any  person  should  say  tnat  it  con- 
tained 80  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  ana  water. 

1790-1.  Then  your  certificate  was  really  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  public  analyst  ? — To 
that  extent.  There  was  no  indication  of  80  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid  and  water. 

1792.  Is  there  any  test  for  wood  acid  ? — None. 

1793.  In  your  certificate  did  you  condemn  the 
vinegar  ? — No,  we  reported  exactly  as  you  read  ; 
I  expect  that  is  a  cony  of  our  certificate. 

1794.  It  is;  you  did  not  condemn  the  vinegar, 
but  reported  that  it  was  not  a  sample  of  malt 
vinegar? — No,  it  was  referred  to  us  as  malt 
vinegar;  then  other  remarks  were  made  in  re- 
ference, and  what  we  said  was  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  reference. 

1795.  On  the  question  of  malt  vinegar,  do  you 
agree  that  when  malt  vinegar  is  asked  for,  it 
should  be  vinegar  distilled  from  malt  ? — No. 

1796.  Made  from  malt  ? — Made  from  malt  and 
grain  ;  made  from  malt  or  malt  and  grain. 

1797.  But  you  would  not  give  any  further 
latitude  in  the  making  of*  vinegar;  or  rather, 
when  malt  vinegar  is  demanded,  you  would  con- 
sider that  it  should  be  made  of  malt,  or  malt  and 
grain  ?-^I  should  liberally  read  the  Expression 
*'  from  grain,"  because  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
said  that  the  word  "  grain  ^  refers  to  barley. 
If  a  man  used  other  grain,  or  other  starchy 
matter,  I  should  consider  that  that  brewed  with 
malt  was  malt  vinegar. 

1798.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made,  I 
believe,  on  tne  part  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  that  there  should  be  a  central  depart- 
ment having  the  power  relegated  to  them  that 
Somerset  House  now  enjoys,  consisting  of  six, 
or  more,  or  less  perhaps,  gentlemen  of  scientific 
standing,  including  three  public  analysts  who 
should  work  out  methods  of  analysis  and  lay 
down  limits  and  standards ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  suggestion  ? — I  do  not. 

1799.  I  think  you  raised  the  point  that  the 
commercial  interest  should  be  represented? — 
Certainly.  As  soon  as  that  paper  was  read,  the 
very  first  suggestion  made  by  a  chemist  and 
druggist  present  was  that  there  should  be  two 
pharmaceutical  chemists  put  on ;  you  can  easily 
see,  therefore,  that  if  you  have  a  central  board  of 
that  kind,  vou  must  have  the  trades  represented. 
But  I  think  you  want  more  a  central  laboratory 
to  do  the  work  than  such  a  court  of  reference. 

1800.  Would  you  have  it  a  Government  De- 
partment?— There  would  be  a  gteat  deal    of 
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work  to  be  done  in  a  central  laboratory  of  that 
kind,  if  it  were  to  be  organised  as  you  state. 

1801.  I  may  say  that  as  regards  the  trading 
community  of  London,  at  all  events  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  have 
given  their  approval  to  some  such  scheme.  They 
feel  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  more 
representative  body  in  closer  touch  with  public 
opinion  than  Somerset  House?— As  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  I  saw  what  was 
done  at  the  Chamber,  and  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  some  enlightenment  on  the  other  side  as 
well.  There  was  one  side  very  well  represented, 
but  not  the  other. 

1802.  You  do  not  think  that  it  was  an  accept- 
able expression  of  opinion ;  you  think  it  might 
be  subject  to  reversal  if ,  the  point  were  raised 
again  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Colman. 

1803.  You  referred,  I  think,  to  the  laws  on 
adulteration  in  other  countries  ? — Yes. 

1804.  Have  you  in  your  oflSce  any  details  of 
the  Acts  as  to  other  countries? — I  have  got  the 
details  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  about  the  manu- 
facture of  oleo-margarine  in  America.  I  have 
also  written  to  the  French  authorities  and  the 
Austrian  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
fresh  information,  and  I  am  promised  it  But  1 
am  told  that  it  will  take  me  something  like 
six  weeks  or  two  months  to  ^et  it;  but  I 
shall  be  happy  as  soon  as  I  get  it  to  place  it  at 
the  disposal  oi  the  Committee. 

1805.  Then,  perhaps,  when  you  do  get  it  you 
will  communicate  with  the  Committee,  if  they 
are  sitting  ? — Yes,  with  pleasure. 

1806.  Do  I  rightly  unrlerstand  that  that  relates 
to  adulteration,  or  simply  to  margarine  ? — To 
adulteration  generally  and  to  margarine ;  the 
manufacture  of  it,  and  the  selling  of  it. 

1807.  But  I  thought  that  one  of  your  answers 
referred  to  the  law  as  to  adulteration  in  other 
countries  being  somewhat  different  from  ours?  — 
I  think  there  is  some  misunderstanding.  I  re- 
ferred particularly  to  milk  in  that  connection. 

1808.  On  the  question  of  caseV  that  come 
before  you  for  analysis  having  been  before  the 
magistrates,  do  you  get,  when  the  samples  come 
to  you,  the  analysis  which  has  been  put  before 
the  magistrates  ?-^No,  we  do  not.  The  charge 
is  put  before  us  in  the  report  from  the  clerk  to 
the  magistrates,  but  not  the  figures. 

1809.  Then  in  what  way  do  you  find  that  you 
differ  from  the  public  analyst? — That  is  when 
the  case  is  heard  before  the  magistrate  after* 
wards  and  reported  in  the  papers. 

1810.  A  report  is  sent  to  you? — A  report  is 
sent  to  us  by  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  with 
the  sample,  and  stating  what  the  allegation  of 
adulteration  is.  We  examine  the  sample,  and 
then  we  send  our  report  to  the  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  or  to  the  gentleman  who  corresponds 
with  us ;  and  then,  generally,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  it  until  we  pick  up  the  information  in 
the  newspapers,  from  the  report  of  the  case  when 
it  is  finally  heard  before  the  magistrate. 

1811.  There  is  no  other  return  to  you  as  to 
the  result  before  the  magistrate  ? — None. 

1812.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that^ 
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there  should  be  such  a  return  made  to  you  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

1813.  On  the  question  of  milk  we  have  had 
some  very  strong  opinions  expressed,  either  by 
yourself  or  by  another  witness,  as  to  the  un- 
nutritious  quality,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  of  skim 
milk  ? — But  that  is  not  so  ;  skim  milk  is  very 
nutritious. 

1814.  You  think  it  is  nutritious? — Certainly. 
181-5.  I  think  we  have  had  from  some  witness 

an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  want  of  nutrition 
in  skim  milk,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1874 
expressed  the  opinion  that  skim  milk  is  a  nutri- 
tious and  valuable  article  of  food.  That  Com- 
mittee was  of  opinion  that  the  sale  of  skim  milk 
for  new  milk  should  decidedly  be  regarded  as  a 
punishable  offence,  but  that  skim  milk  itself  is  a 
perfectly  wholesome  article.  In  that  you  would 
agree  ? — Certainly. 

1816.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  what  we 
call  separated  milk  as  distinct  from  skim  milk  ? — 
I  think  that  separated  n  ilk  is  better  than  skim 
milk.     It  will  not  contain  so  much  fat,  and  that 
is  the  objection  to  it,  but  it  is  a  fresh  milk,  and 
skim  milk  is  not.     Skim  milk  is  just  on  the  point 
of  souring,  and  that  being  so,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  infants, 
the  separated  milk  can  be  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses for  feedine  children,  and  it  is  quite  suitable 
for  feeding  children  when  you  can  give  them  a 
little  more  fat  from  some  other  source  than  what 
skim  or  separated  milk  possesses. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

1817.  You  would  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  bone  and  tissue? — Yes,  that  is  just  what  it  is 
suitable  for. 

Mr.  Colman. 

1818.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  com- 
parative nutrition  of  separated  milk,  according  to 
whether  it  is  separated  by  the  ordinary  hand 
machine,  or  whether  it  is  separated  by  steam 
power  ?— I  can  give  you  a  little  information  about 
the  separation  by  steam  power.  At  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Show  in  1888 
the  fat  left  in  tlie  milk  by  a  separator  was  1-1 1th 
of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  it  was  nearly  all  taken  out. 

1819.  Have  you  any  knowledge  coming  before 
you  especially  as  to  the  question  of  colouring 
milk? —We  see  it  from  time  to  time,  nothing 
more  than  that. 

1820.  Is  it  a  common  practice?  —  Quite 
common  in  London  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

1821.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  ? — In  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  such  coloured  milk  is  in 
demand. 

1822.  On  the  question  of  margarine,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  injurious  as  an  article  of  food 
that  margarine  and  butter  should  be  mixed 
together  P — I  think  it  is  not  injurious. 

1823.  Your  point  is  simply  that  it  should  be 
sold  fairly  as  a  mixture  ? — At  the  present  time  it 
has  to  be  sold  as  margarine. 

1824.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  desirable,  or 
that  it  should  be  sold  as  a  mixture? — There  is 
only  one  point  to  be  said  against  its  being  sold 
as  a  mixture,  and  that  is  that  it  is  very  easy  of 
manipulation.     It  is  not  like  coffee  and  chicory ; 
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it  can  be  done  at  any  moment  at  the  time  it  is 
sold;  so  that  it  is  slightly  different  from  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  in  this  respect. 

1825.  I  think  you  said  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  butter  was  that  you  did  not  like  to 
seize  a  parcel  of  butter  because  it  is  a  perishable 
article? — On  importation,  yes. 

1826.  Would  that  be  met  if  suspected  parcels, 
being  seized,  could  be  released  by  a  bond  of 
value  being  given  by  the  consignee? — It  could 
be  met  in  Uiat  way. 

1827.  Could  something  of  that  kind  also  be 
done  in  the  case  of  milk  coming  in  considerable 
quantities  from  farmers? — Yes,  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  this  respect:  that  one  is  coming 
from  abroad  and  the  other  is  produced  in  this 
country ;  and,  in  the  one  case,  a  warranty  comes 
in  and  in  the  other  case  it  does  not.  So  that,  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  consignee 
could  be  protected,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
warranty  which  he  gets  from  the  farmer. 

1828.  But,  so  far  as  butter  from  abroad  is 
concerned,  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  fair 
way  of  meeting  that  point? — I  think  it  might  be 
met  in  that  way. 

1829.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Merthyr,  in  which  your  deci- 
sion was  different  from  that  of  the  analyst,  as  to 
vinegar  ? — Yes.  Merthyr  Tydfil  Vinegar  Case  : 
Received  29th  August  1893  ;  said  to  be  vinegar 
containing  80  per  cent  dilute  pyroligneous  acid. 
Laboratory  results: — Specific  gravity,  1025*25; 
acetic  acia,  4*52  per  cent. ;  total  solids,  4*81 
per  cent.;   ash,  1*032   per    cent.;  V^O^^   '014 

?er  cent.;  sugar  as  dextrose,  1*76  per  cent. 
*he  laboratory  results  were  reported,  and  in 
the  certificate  it  was  stated  that  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  analysis,  including  an 
examination  of  the  constituents  of.  the  ash,  and 
extractive  matters,  we  were  of  opinion  that  the 
vinegar  did  not  contain  pyroligneous  acid,  but 
that  the  acetic  acid  present  was  derived  from  the 
acetification  of  the  alcohol  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  the  vinegar ;  and  we 
were  further  of  opinion  that  the  sample  corre- 
sponded to  a  commercial  vinegar  made  from 
malt  and  grain,  and  other  starch  products. 

1830.  I  think  that  the  analyst  came  to  his 
decision  on  account  of  the  absence  of  phosphates 
from  the  vinegar? — I  cannot  remember  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
speak  with  caution.  I  believe  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  came  to  that  conclusion. 

1831.  lou  referred  to  malt  vinegar,  and  you 
said  that  it  had  to  be  made  of  malt,  or  malt  and 
grain;  but  in  using  the  term  ^^malt,"  do  you 
mean  necessarily  malt  made  from  barley  ? — ^No, 
it  would  include  any  malt 

1832.  Malt  may  be  fairly  made  from  any 
wholesome  grain  ? — Yes. 

1833.  And  that  would  be  included  in  your 
term  *'  malt  "  ? — Yes,  but  as  a  rule  you  find  that 
nearly  all  malt  is  made  from  barley. 

1834.  But  you  would  not  necessarily  require 
that  it  should  be  made  from  barley  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1835.  Now,  if  a  public  analyst  writes  to  you 
for  a  standard  for  an  article,  do  you  give  it  ?  — 
We  give  him  a  limit ;  any  information  that  we 
can  give  him  on  the  subject  we  do  give  him. 
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1836.  That  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ? 
—Yes. 

1837.  Do  you  think  these  standards  or  limits 
would  be  well  fixed,  as  has  been  suggested,  hj  a 
board  of  analysts  and  scientific  men  ? — Person- 
ally, I  am  opposed  to  stccdards  altogether;  I 
think  that  we  can  do  a  grett  deal  better  without 
them. 

1823.  If  any  board  of  analysts  and  other 
scientific  people  were  arranged  for  helping  the 
working  of  the  Act,  do  you  think  that  that, 
irrespectiye  of  standards,  would  be  desirable  ? — 
I  think  it  would  not,  unless  every  class  affected 
was  represented,  the  scientific  part  and  the  trading 
part. 

1839.  This  is  the  question  which  I  wanted  to 
come  to  ;  perhaps  the  analysts  would  not  assent 
to  that? — I  expect  they  would  not;  I  do  not 
know. 

1840.  You  think  that  if  there  is  a  board  the 
traders  should  in  some  way  be  represented  upon 
it  as  well  as  the  scientific  element? — Certainly. 

1841.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  it  handed  in ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  hand  in  the 
form  which  1  think  the  Loral  Government  Board 
sends  out  for  the  qvalifirf.tion  for  an  analyst  *, 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  yourself? — I 
have  not. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

1842.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  on  one  {>oint  with 
regard  to  the  manufactories  of  margarine  in  this 
country.  In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  at 
Question  903, 1  think  you  said  that  every  place 
where  margarine  is  manufactured  in  this  country 
is  under  inspection  ? — Is  licensed. 

1843.  That  is  in  replpr  to  Question  902 ;  but 
in  the  following  question,  903,  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  asked  you  whether  it  was  under  inspec- 
tion, and  you  said  yes  ? — What  I  meant  in  my 
reply  was  not  that  it  was  under  inspection  in  the 
sense  of  watching  the  manufacture,  but  simply 
that  a  notification  was  given  about  the  place,  and 
a  license  had  to  be  taken  out  for  it ;  ana  of  course 
the  authorities  would  see,  or  would  know  whether 
the  license  had  been  taken  out  or  not.  But  so  iar 
as  the  details  of  the  manufacture  are  concerned, 
I  did  not  intend  that  remark  to  apply  to  the 
details  of  the  manufacture  carried  on  in  that  par- 
ticular place  or  factory. 

1844.  I  did  not  propose  to  ask  you  for  an 
illustration  of  the  Margarine  Act,  but  I  put  that 

?uestion  to  you  on  account  of  your  answer  to  Sir 
Jharles  Cameron.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  commit  yourself  to  the  ojiinion  that 
there  is  a  power  of  inspection  of  these  factories  ? 
^I  do  not. 

1845.  With  regard  to  your  reply  to  Question 
960,  upon  the  working  of  the  Margarine  Act, 
you  were  asked  upon  the  colouring  question,  and 
your  answer  was  that  you  thought  that  "  there 
should  be  a  right  to  colour  margarine  in  the  same 
way  as  the  colouring  of  butter  is  allowed  "  ? — 
Yes. 

1846.  I  think  you  based  that  opinion,  turning 
to  your  reply  to  Que«tion  964,  on  the  fact  that 
**  any  registration  of  that  kind  must  increase  the 
price  of  the  finished  article"? — Yes,  it  would 
increase  the  price  of  the  finished  article. 

1847.  But,  then,  do  \  correctly  understand  you 


Mr.  ri?rA«ryA— continued. 

to  imply  that  margarine  sold  under  its  proper 
colour,  without  any  colouring  matter,  would 
command  a  higher  price  in  me  market  than 
margarine  sold  coloured? — My  remark  applied 
to  mixtures  both  of  margarine  and  of  butter  that 
are  called  margarine  under  the  Act. 

1848.  But  I  understand  you  to  sav  that,  if 
colouring  was  prohibited,  that  prohibition  would 
increase  the  price  of  the  finished  article? — It 
would  not  increase  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
as  margarine,  but  what  I  intended  to  state  was 
that  any  prohibition  of  that  kind  must  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  the  butter  that 
was  sold;  because,  of  course,  margarine  not 
being  coloured,  could  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  as  it  is  now. 

1849.  Then  I  understand  that  your  view  is, 
that  if  you  prohibited  the  colouring  of  margarine, 
the  efi*ect  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  genuine 
butter,  because  the  margarine  would  not  come 
into  competition  with  it  ? — But  that  remark 
about  margarine  applies  to  mixtures  of  margarine 
and  butter  imported  in  the  name  of  margarine. 

1850.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the 
colouring  of  margarine  were  prohibited,  the  price 
of  butter  would  be  increased? — Yes. 

1851.  I  understand  from  that,  that  your  objec- 
tion to  the  colouring  of  margarine  is  that  the 
price  of  genuine  butter  would  be  raised  ? — To 
put  it  in  another  way,  margarine  at  the  present 
tiuie,  as  imported  into  this  countiy,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  in  many  cases,  and  if  we 
were  to  prohibit  the  colouring  of  that  mixture  of 
margarine  and  butter,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  ordinary 
substitute  for  butter  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is 
now,  and,  consequently,  the  price  of  butter  must 
be  increased.  That  is  the  meaning  of  that 
answer. 

1852.  Therefore,  broadly,  it  comes  to  this : 
that  if  you  prohibit  the  colouring  of  margarine, 
the  price  of  butter  will  increase? — It  must  do  so. 

1853.  Have  you  anv  other  objection  to  the 
prohibition  of' the  colouring  of  margarine? — 
N^one. 

1854.  Are  you  aware  of  any  of  the  regula- 
tions in  force  in  other  countries  with  regard  to 
margarine  ?  —  Yes ;  ^  in  some  other  countries, 
especially  when  you  come  to  countries  that  are  very 
large  exporters  of  butter,  the  authorities  are  very 
particular  about  the  colouring  of  margarine ;  but 
m  this  coimtry  we  are  just  in  the  other  position  ; 
we  have  a  very  large  number  of  consumers,  and 
not  sufficient  food  for  them  to  eat. 

1855.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  abroad  they 
are  justified  in  making  such  regulations  about 
the  colouring  of  margarine?  -Take  a  country 
like  Denmark ;  the  exports  of  butter  and  milk 
are  about  the  only  exports  that  they  have,  so 
that  they  will  do  everything  they  possibly  can  to 
increase  their  butter  and  milk  industry. 

1856.  Then  let  us  take  the  case  of  France; 
do  you  know  what  the  feeling  in  France  is  ? — In 
France  at  the  present  time  the  feeling  is,  no 
doubt,  to  suppress  margarine. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

1857.  On  the  part  of  whom?— On  the  part  of 
the  Government ;  simply  because  there  is  such  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  imported  from  France. 
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Mr.  Yerburgh. 

1858.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  representation 
having  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  makers  of 
margarine,  against  any  proposal  to  interfere  with 
the  colouring  of  margarine  in  France? — I  am  not 
certain ;  but  I  think  that  the  colouring  was  to 
be  very  distinctive,  and  on  this  account  there 
was  to  have  been  a  factory  started,  I  think,  at 
Southampton,  simply  on  account  of  this  colour- 
ing; but  that  was  abandoned. 

1859.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer, 
upon  the  question  of  the  colouring  of  margarine, 
I  take  it  that  the  colouring  does  not  add  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  margarine  in  any  way  ? — But 
it  adds  to  its  appearance. 

1860.  That  is  not  my  question ;  is  it  equally 
wholesome  for  people  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

1861.  And,  apart  from  improving  its  appear- 
ance, it  would  be  equally  good  for  the  consumer, 
if  it  were  not  coloured  ? — 1  think  he  would  not 
enjoy  it  so  much  as  food. 

1862.  That  is  not  the  point  ? — But  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  point.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  you  have  an  appetite  when  you  sit 
down  to  your  food,  whether  you  enjoy  it  or  not ; 
aod  in  the  same  way  from  the  appearance  of 
margarine  that  is  not  coloured,  the  person  who 
uses  it  will  not  enjoy  it  so  much  if  it  is  not 
coloured,  and  made  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Frye. 

1863.  You  might  say  the  same  of  butter  ? — 
Certainly. 

Mr.  Yerburgh, 

1864.  You  would  raise  no  objection  to  colour- 
ing butter  ? — It  is  coloured  already. 

1865.  You  would  not  interfere  with  that? — 
No. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1866.  What  percentage  of  grass  butter  made 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  coloured? — I  should 
think  none;  but  in  winter  there  is  a  large  quantity 
coloured. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

1867.  Then  I  take  it  that,  on  the  same  ground 
of  pleasing  the  consumer,  you  would  see  no 
objection  to  a  small  quantity  of  butter  being 
added  to  margarine,  apart  from  the  colouring 
matter  ?  —  The  margarine  imported  into  this 
country  contains  large  quantities  of  butter. 

1868.  I  know  it  does ;  but  you  see  no  objection 
to  that  ? — I  do  not  see  any. 

1869.  Therefore  you  see  no  objection  to 
margarine  being  coloured,  or  to  its  having  butter 
mixed  with  it  ? — So  long  as  it  is  called  margarine, 
or  the  purchaser  knows  that  it  is  a  mixture. 

1870.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  these 
Adulteration  Acts  ought  to  be  administered  very 
strictly  ? — Certainly, 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

1871.  Would  you  look  at  Question  943;  you 
were  asked  upon  this  question  of  the  test  for 
foreign  fats,  and  your  reply  was,  "  The  margin 
that  is  allowed  you  is  so  wide  that  the  adulte- 
rators could  take  an  ordinary  butter  of  good 
quality  and  add  to  that  a  quantity  of  foreign  fat, 
and  in  chemical  composition  it  will  correspond 
with  genuine  bond  fide  butter  "  ? — Yes. 

1872*  Therefore  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  the  practice  of  which  you  approve, 
namely,  of  mixing  butter  with  foreign  fat,  and 
colouring  the  foreign  fat,  does  not  make  it  more 
difficult  for  you  to  detect  adulteration? — Cer- 
tainly it  does,  as  far  as  the  physical  tests  are  con- 
cerned. 

1873.  Therefore,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to 
see  these  Acts  strictly  carried  out,  ^ou  told  the 
Committee,  vou  would  rather  be  m  favour  of 
prohibiting  the  colouring  of  margarine  and  the 
mixture  of  butter  with  it  ?  —  iTes,  in  the 
abstract. 

1874.  But  when  it  comes  to  practice? — We 
are  compelled  to  take  a  commercial  view  of  all 
these  questions. 

1875.  Do  not  you  think  you  are  rather  taking 
the  view  of  the  seller  of  the  article,  and  not  of 
the  consumer?— I  hope  I  am  not. 

1876.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  that  adulleration  should  be 
stopped,  if  possible  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

1877.  Does  not  the  colouration  of  margarine 
tend  to  lead  to  fraud  ? — It  does. 

1878.  Does  the  colouration  of  butter,  in  your 
opinion,  lead  to  fraud  ? — No. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

1879.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  asked  any 
questions  as  to  whether  there  was  any  adultera- 
tion of  cream.  Have  any  samples  of  cream  been 
referred  to  you?— We  have  had  no  samples  of 
cream  that  have  been  adulterated. 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 

1880.  You  are  reported  in  some  papers,  in- 
cluding "  The  Grocer,"  to  have  said  this,  when 
you  were  asked  as  to  where  the  butters  came 
from  chiefly  that  were  adulterated  with  foreign 
fat :  *•  The  witness  replied  that  some  came  from 
Prance,  and  some  more  generally  from  Ireland." 
I  take  it  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  you  said 
Ireland? — I  did  not  say  Irelana  at  all.  Any 
remark  that  I  made  about  Ireland  was  about 
water,  not  adulteration  with  foreign  fat. 

1881.  Then  that  is  a  mistake  ?— Yes. 

1882.  You  never  suggested  that  there  was 
any  adulteration  with  foreign  fats  in  Irish 
butters  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  at  any  time. 
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Sib  WALTER  FOSTER  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  James  Long  ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 


1883.  You  w(Bre  formerly  Professor  of  Dairy- 
ing at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester ? — I  was. 

1884.  And  you  are  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  Margarine  Committee  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

1885.  And  you  are  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1886.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  certain 
report  of  the  Margarine  Committee  of  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  which  has  been 
prepared  not  long  since  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

1887.  And  you  advocate  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  that  report  ? — I  do ;  I  have  the  report 
here. 

1888.  I  think  th^t  there  are  12  clauses  in  that 
report?— Yes. 

1889.  And  the  first  clause  is  that  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  margarine  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  ? — Yes. 

1890.  On  what  ground  would  you  advocate 
that  ? — I  have  taken  that  point  further  on  in  my 
evidence,  if  you  would  not  mind  with  my  dealing 
with  it  later  on. 

1891.  Will  you  deal  with  every  one  of  these 
points  in  your  evidence  as  they  crop  up  ? — Yes. 

1892.  Then  I  think  you  are  in  favour  of 
having  a  laboratory  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — The  proposal  that  I  have  to  make 
is  that  in  connection  witn  the  Local  Government 
Board  there  should  be  a  bureau  or  department 
dealing  with  dairy  produce  together  with  a 
laboratory  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  laboratory  in  their 
department. 

1893.  In  substitution  of  the  laboratory  at 
Somerset  House,  do  you  mean  ? — I  would  pro- 
pose to  transfer  the  work  done  at  Somerset 
House  to  this  department,  so  far  as  regards 
dairy  produce.  My  suggestion  is  derived  from 
the  experience  of  the  Americans  in  their  Dairy 
Commission  and  in  their  dairy  bureaus. 

1894.  Do  you  think  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  be  a  more  appropriate  place 
for   that   laboratory   than   the  Board  of  Agri- 


Ckairman — continued. 

culture  ? — So  far,  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  had  a  gteat  deal  to  do  with  questions  of 
this  kind,  i  should  not  object  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  all  if  it  could  be  arranged  to 
have  such  a  bureau  under  them. 

1895.  What  I  understand  you  to  want  is  the 
establishment  of  a  place  for  official  analysis  ? — 
For  the  control  of  tne  sale  of  dairy  produce,  and 
for  the  analysis ;  and  I  also  suggest  that  the 
public  should  be  enabled  to  send  samples  to  this 
department  at  fixed  fees,  say,  for  example^ 
2s.  6d.  for  milk. 

1896.  So  as  to  encourage  the  public  to  obtain 
analyses  from  time  to  time  of  the  articles  that 
they  consume  ? — Exactly. 

1897-8.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  that 
such  an  institution  or  laboratory  would  have 
an  advantage  over  the  present  system? — I 
think  it  would  be  more  concentrated.  Refer- 
ring back  again  to  the  American  plan,  they 
have  in  New  York  State,  or  have  had,  a  Dairy 
Commission,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  have 
a  Bureau  of  Dairying  under  a  commissioner 
who  has  a  number  of  inspectors  and  assistant 
commissioners,  and  the  busmess  of  these  men  is 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  dairy  produce,  and  to 
control  the  sale  of  pure  goods.  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  presently,  from  what  I  have  seen 
personally  in  the  States,  that  they  have  practi- 
cally driven  out  the  sale  of  margarine  altogether, 
*  and  have  enabled  the  public  to  obtain  milk  of  a 
much  higher  standard  than  they  ever  did  be* 
fore. 

1899.  What  has  the  effect  of  that  been  on  the 
price  of  those  articles  ? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question  off-hand ;  I  do  not  know  the  price  of 
the  goods  in  previous  years ;  I  cannot  tell  you 
that. 

1900.  You  would  also  advocate  some  means  of 
getting  at  the  wholesale  dealers,  I  understand  ? 
— With  regard  to  that  point,  I  suggest  that  the 
retailers  should  be  prosecuted  in  preference,  as 
some  have  suggested,  to  the  wholesale  man,  be- 
cause you  cannot  fi;et  at  the  wholesale  man  unless 
you  get  at  him  through  the  retail  men.     My  ex- 
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Chairman  —continued. 

perience  is  that  you  ought  to  reach  the  man  who 
J8  supplying  probably  100  other  retailers  with 
the  same  material,  and  that  you  would  not  reach 
him  at  all  unless  you  got  at  him  through  one  of 
his  customer. 

1901.  That  is  to  say,  that  an  adulterated 
sample  having  been  obtained  from  the  retailer, 
you  would  use  that  sample  and  the  analysis  of 
that  sample,  as  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
wholesale  dealer  if  the  retailer  brought  forward 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  obtained  the  article 
direct  and  that  it  had  not  been  tampered  with 
since  ? — Yes ;  but  I  would  go  to  the  retailer 
first.  If  he  established  his  innocence  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  I  would  then  go  to  the 
wholesale  man. 

1902.  That  would  be  a  difficult  process  in 
many  oases,  would  it  not? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  if  the  retailer  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  that  he  obtained  those  particular 
articles  from  a  particular  firm.  If  he  failed  to 
do  so  he  ought  to  be  convicted,  of  course. 

1903.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  retailer 
in  a  large  way  of  business,  would  it  not,  to  abso- 
lutely identify  any  such  article? — I  grant  that; 
it  would.     That  is,  of  course,  his  afiair. 

1904.  Then  you  would  have  lettering  on 
packages  of  margarine? — The  lettering  on 
packages  is  already  provided  for  by  the  existing 
Margarine  Act ;  but  I  think  that  on  paper  and 
on  smaller  packages  the  lettering  should  not  be 
less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  by  an  inch. 

1905.  Then  some  smaller  packages  would  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  lettering,  would  they 
not  ? — I  think  it  would  be  all  the  'better  if  they 
were.  I  think  also  that  the  lettering  should  be 
in  black,  or  dark  blue,  and  that  the  lettering 
should  be  thick  ;  that  should  be  a  sine  qua  non. 

1906.  Then  if  you  came  across  a  consignment 
of  adulterated  butter  you  would  confiscate  the 
whole  quantity  ? — I  would  certainly. 

1907.  That  is  to  say,  if  in  a  retail  shop  you 
found  a  sample  of  adulterated  butter  taken  from 
a  consignment,  say,  of  two  or  three  hundred- 
weights, you  would  confiscate  the  whole  of  the 
adulterated  butter? — My  suggestion  is  rather 
with  regard  to  the  imported  produce,  or  consign- 
ments en  route.  This  suggestion  was  made  in 
the  evidence  given  in  1887  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Marffarine  Bill  of  that  day  by  Mr.  Lovell,  one 
of  the  largest  men  in  the  trade,  who  made  a 
strong  point  of  this  very  question;  he  thought 
that  II  consignments  on  the  way  to  the  retailer,  or 
even  to  the  wholesale  man,  were  confiscated,  the 
A<>t  would  have  a  very  great  efiect  in  depre- 
ciating or  discounting  fraud. 

1908.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  lettering, 
what  I  meant  was  that  in  very  small  packages 
letters  of  an  inch  and  a  half  would  be  so  wrapped 
over  probably  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  folding  of 
the  paper  ? — But  I  think  I  have  missed  the  point. 

Ipropose  that  the  word  "  margarine  "  alone  snould 
be  utilised. 

1909.  Yes  ? — In  the  form  of  letters ;  and  in 
my  experience  there  is  no  paper  used  for  wrapping 
up  margarine  so  small  that  you  could  not  print 
the  word  ^^  margarine  "  in  letters  of  that  size 
upon  it. 

1910.  But  it  might  be    wrapped    inside   the 
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package,  and  not  outside? — It  might  be  quite; 
that  would  have  to  be  provided  for. 

1911.  It  is  to  be  put  on  the  paper  in  which  the 
article  is  wrapped  ? — Yes ;  it  should  be  on  the 
outside,  of  course. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1912.  That  is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  the  law  that  it  should  be  marked. 

1913.  And  sold  in  a  wrapper  with  "marga- 
rine "  upon  it  ? — Yes,  but  not  the  word  "  mar- 
garine ^  alone. 

1914.  That  is  the  point,  I  see?— Yes. 

Chairman, 

1915.  With  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  what  have  you  to  say  on  that 
subject  ? — I  should  like  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  evidence  some 
years  ago,  namely,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
should  not  be  permissive,  but  that  it  should  be 
compulsory  upon  the  authorities  to  carry  them 
out. 

1916.  That  is  to  say,  that  these  Acts  relating 
to  the  adulteration  oi  food  and  drugs,  and  the 
Butter  and  Margarine  Acts,  should  be  compul- 
sorily  acted  upon,  that  -it  should  be  compulsory 
upon  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  them  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

1917.  But  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
with  reference  to  that  proposal ;  how  would  you 
enforce  it  ? — That  is  a  point  which  I  do  not  think 
belongs  to  my  province.  I  think  that  is  a  legal 
matter  which  might  be  left  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine. 

1918.  Would  you  propose  to  have  inspectors 
from  a  central  department  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  see  that  the  Acts  were  carried  out  ? — I 
would  propose  that  there  should  be  inspectors,  as 
they  have  in  Denmark,  not  only  to  deal  with 
places  like  London,  but  with  the  whole  country. 

1919.  So  that  in  that  way,  by  a  system  of  in- 
spection, you  would  really  make  the  compulsion 
eflfective  ? — Yes. 

1920.  With  reference  to  samples,  do  you  think 
that  the  form  of  purchase  might  be  dropped  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  local  authorities? — I  think 
that  it  might  be  extended  so  far  as  this,  that  the 
inspectors  should  be  enabled  to  appoint  any  proper 
person  whom  they  choose  to  select  to  take  the 
samples,  just  as  is  done  now  in  some  of  our  pro- 
vincial cities  where  the  inspector  appoints  a 
woman  or  some  unknown  person  to  take  the 
sample  ;  and  I  think  that  any  properly-appointed 
person  should  be  enabled  to  take  samples  without 
the  necessity  of  going  through  a  form  of  pur- 
chase. 

1921.  So  as  really  to  sample  those  various 
ai*ticles  in  the  way  of  ordinary  inspection  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

1922.  If  you  found  a  man  repeatedly  convicted 
of  fraudulent  adulteration,  I  suppose  you  would 
propose  a  heavier  punishment  than  a  fine  ? — I 
think  after  the  third  case  had  been  proved 
against  him,  he  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  a  fortnight  upwards  in  accordance  with  what 
Mr.  Lovell  stated  in  evidence  in  1887. 

1928.  That,  you  think,  would  be  more  effective 
than  any  money  fine  ? — I  think  it  would.     Mr. 
N  2  Lovell, 
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Lovell,  who,  as  I  say,  is  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  trade,  said  in  1887  that  he  believed  that  if 
imprisonment  were  adopted  it  would  have  a  large 
amount  of  influence  in  checking  the  fraud  that 
exists,  and,  I  think,  coming  from  such  a  man, 
that  opinion  is  wortliy  of  being  taken  notice 
of. 

1924.  With  reference  to  your  getting  at  the 
wholesale  dealer,  the  invoice  that  is  now  given  as 
a  warranty  you  think  is  valueless  ? — 1  think  it  is 
valueless  to  this  extent,  that  if  it  is  proposed  to 
exonerate  the  retailer  upon  his  showing  an  in- 
voice from  the  wholesale  merchant,  you  are  ex- 
onerating a  man  who  may  be  guilty,  simply 
because  the  invoice  does  not  fix  the  material  that 
has  been  seized  or  sampled. 

1925.  That  is  to  say  that  the  identity  of  the 
particular  specimen  to  which  the  invoice  refers 
cannot  be  proved  ? — No,  it  cannot  be  proved. 

1926.  Do  not  you  think  that  your  inspection 
ought  to  extend  beyond  the  retailers'  scops  to 
the  manufactories? — I  think  that  retailers,  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  manufactories  alike  should  be 
subject  to  inspection. 

1927.  So  that  all  places  where  these  food 
products  are  gathered  together,  or  manufactured, 
should  be  open  to  inspection,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Acts  ? — I  think  so.  One  of  the  large 
manufacturers  some  years  ago  in  his  evidence 
said  that  he  should  personally  welcome  inspection, 
and  he  went  so  far  as  to  add  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  Government 
inspector  to  reside  upon  the  premises, 

1928.  With  reference  to  the  adulteration  that 
goes  on  bjr  way  of  mixing,  you  think  that  at 
present  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

1929.  Was  the  last  answer  with  regard  to 
margarine  factories  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  margarine 
manufacturer  who  said  that. 

Mr.  Yerhurgh. 

1 930.  Under  the  present  law  is  there  a  power 
of  inspection  of  margarine  factories  ? — In  the 
10th  Section  of  the  Margarine  Act  it  says  "  any 
officer  authorised  to  take  samples  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  may,  with- 
out going  through  the  form  of  purchase  f)rovided 
by  that  Act,  but  otherwise  acting  in  all  respects 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act  as  to  dealing  with  samples,  take  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis  samples  of  any  butter,  or 
substances,'*  and  so  on. 

1931.  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  samples  of  any  butter,  or  substances 
purporting  to  be  butter,  which  are  exposed  for 
sale  '*  ? — That  is  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  is  it  ? 

1932.  No,  that  is  in  the  Margarine  Act? — 
Will  >ou  kindly  tell  me  the  section? 

1933.  It  is  Section  10  ?— That  is  the  one  I  am 
reading. 

1 934.  You  stopped  at  those  words  ? — *^  Or 
substances  purporting  to  be  butter,  which  are 
exposed  for  sale  "  ;  that  I  take  does  not  apply  to 
factories. 

1935.  That  is  the  point?— Yes. 


Chairman. 

1936.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1937.  As  regards  the  trading  mixtures,  have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that  ? — I  have  several 
remarks  that  I  should  like  to  make  on  that 
subject.  In  the  first  place  I  would  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  butter 
unless  you  prevent  the  mixing  of  margarine  and 
butter  absolutely.  Mr.  Pearson,  the  buyer  of 
the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  which  is 
the  largest  concern  in  the  world,  said  in  his 
evidence  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  system  of 
mixing  as  he  believed  that  it  conduced  to  fraudu- 
lent sales. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

1938.  Was  it  in  England  or  America  that  he 
gave  that  evidence  ? — In  England ;  he  said  it 
before  the  Margarine  Committee.  I  quote  these 
two  facts  because  they  are  important ;  and  Mr. 
Lipton's  manager,  who  I  suppose  is  the  second 
largest  salesman,  said  that  he  could  have  done  an 
enormous  sale  in  these  goods  had  he  chosen  to 
sell  them  without  saying  what  they  were.  And 
I  want  to  be  permitted  to  quote  from  material 
which  I  have  here :  One  wholesale  merchant 
writes  me  to  this  effect,  that  a  customer  of  his 
who  was  getting  25  casks  of  mixture  a  week  is 
taking  10*.  profit  per  cwt.,  instead  of  about  2*.  or 
3*.  profit,  which  he  would  do  if  he  were  selling 
pure  butter. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

1939.  For  mixture  sold  as  butter  ? — Margarine 
mixture,  sold  as  butter.  I  should  like  further  to 
refer  to  a  circular  which  is  issued  by  one  of  the 
large  butter  and  margarine  shippers,  in  which  the 
firm  say  :  "  There  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  existing  among  English  analysts  as  to 
the  punty  of  these  butters.  Some  of  the  leading 
city  analysts  of  the  north  have  passed  them 
as  pure^  whilst  others,  great  authorities  in 
chemistry,  who '  have  had  samples  of  all  the 
manufactures  before  them,  have  declared  that 
they  are  certainly  adulterated  with  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  foreign  fat."  Then  a  short  time  ago  a 
deputation  from  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter 
Merchants'  Association  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Limerick  Corporation  to  call  attention  to  the 
increased  growth  of  butter  adulteration,  or  mix- 
ture, in  that  city,  when  it  was  shown  that  tons 
upon  tons  of  margarine  were  imported  into 
Limerick,  and  spread  through  the  country. 
Limerick  is  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish 
butter  trade  and  of  the  condensed  milk  trade, 
the  milk  bought  from  farmers  being  skimmed  by 
separators,  and  the  skim  milk  converted  into 
condensed  milk,  which  is  sold  to  the  poorer 
classes,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  pure  article ; 
while  the  butter  is,  to  a  large  extent,  known  to 
be  mixed  with  margarine,  and  sold  in  the  form  of 
mixture  as  pure  butter. 

Chairman. 

1940.  Do  those  remarks  of  yours  apply  to 
Limerick  especiallv,  or  equally  to  all  Ireland  ? — 
I  refer  to  Limerick  especially  because  of  the 
fact  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants' 
Association  attending  there  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  of  Limerick. 

1941.  But 
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1941.  But  you  think  it  might  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  other  places  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

1942.  These  mixtures  come  from  France,  do 
they  not,  to  a  great  extent  ? — To  a  large  extent, 
I  have  some  experience  of  that  myself,  and  I 
should  like  to  refer  first  to  this  fact,  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  French  Commission,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  last  Margarine  Bill,  stated  in  the 
French  House  that  Normandy  and  Brittany 
butters  were  sent  to  England  with  15  to  35  per 
per  cent,  of  margarine  mixed  with  them. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

1943.  Who  said  that?— M.  Guillemin,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
French  Gx)vernment  in  connection  with  the  last 
Margarine  Bill  which  was  rejected  by  the  House, 
largely,  so  far  as  I  gather,  from  the  evidence, 
because  the  Minister  of  Commerce  declared  that 
if  the  Bill  were  adopted  it  would  destroy  the 
French  margarine  trade  with  this  country.  The 
Bill  proposed  to  prohibit  colouring.  Then  again, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  you  to  another 
French  instance,  1  was  over  a  factory  in  the 
Department  of  Calvados  in  which  margarine  was 
being  blended  with  butter  for  the  English 
market,  and  I  will  put  in  evidence  one  of  the 
labels  of  this  factory,  showing  that  it  was  sent 
to  England  as  guaranteed  pure  butter.  Since 
that  time  this  man,  who  rose  from  being  a  work- 
man in  a  similar  factory  to  be  master  of  a  large 
concern,  has  been  repeatedly  fined.  I  went  with 
the  French  Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  as  their 
English  guest,  to  a  number  of  places,  and  at 
another  one,  where  we  were  treated  with  great 
hospitality  but  forbidden  to  enter  the  factory. 
The  proprietor  was  a  great  blender  of  margarine 
and  butter,  and  he  has  since  been  repeatedly 
fined ;  and  has  now  been  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1944.  Was  not  the  other  man  imprisoned 
also  ? — No ;  he  has  been  fined. 

Chairman. 

1945.  Have  you  got  the  labels  now  ? — I  have 
no  guarantee,  but  the  label  which  is  wrapped 
upon  the  butter,  or  rather  the  wrapper  which  is 
wrapped  upon  the  butter  for  the  English  market, 
I  have  here. 

1946.  You  had  better  put  it  in  then? — 
Certainly  {handing  in  the  same\ 

1947.  This  is  the  label  whicn  is  put  on  at  the 
factory  ? — Yes ;  that  is  sent  to  England  on  the 
butter. 

Mr.  Channing. 

1948.  And  this  label  is  to  enable  this  mixture, 
this  blend,  to  be  sent  to  the  English  market  as 
pure  dairy  butter  ? — So  I  gather. 

Chairman. 

1949.  That  is  to  say  it  bears  a  stamp  in  blue 
letters,  "  Guaranteed  pure  butter  "  ;  and  in  red 
letters,  "  Pure  dairy  butter  "  ? — That  is  so. 

1950.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on 
this  part  of  the   subject?— I  took  a  party  of 
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English  people  to  another  factory  which  bears  a 
very  high  name  for  its  manufacture  of  butter,  and 
those  people  buy  butter  in  the  open  market,  and 
send  it  to  England.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression at  the  time,  from  what  we  were  shown, 
although  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch  it,  that  it 
was  all  pure  butter  ;  but  since  then  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  scientific  adviser  of  these  firms 
that  they  also  blend,  but  blend  very  skilfully,  in 
accordance  with  scientific  teachini;,  margarine 
with  the  butter. 

1951.  Then  those  people  buy  in  the  open 
markets  of  Brittany  and  the  western  parts  of 
France,  the  butter  produced  on  the  various 
farms,  and  afterwards  blend  it  in  the  factory  by 
adding  to  it  margarine  ? — Yes,  adding  to  it  mar- 
garine in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids,  I  take  it,  and  so  escape  any  possible 
conviction.  But  I  would  suggest  {if  you  will 
allow  me  at  this  moment)  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  firm  of  this  character  to  send  butter  of  the 
quality  that  they  buy,  to  the  English  market, 
and  sell  it  at  the  price  that  they  do,  when  the 
Paris  prices  are  much  higher  than  what  they 
obtain  in  England.  From  my  personal  know- 
ledge I  have  known  butter  sold  in  the  Paris  market 
of  a  similar  quality  (I  speak  as  an  expert  in  the 
matter)  at  as  much  as  2s.  Id.  and  25.  M.  per  lb., 
and  yet  those  people  are  taking  from  the  English 
market  \^d.  and  l%d. 

1 952.  Is  the  butter  that  is  sold  in  the  Paris 
market  pure  butter,  or  blended? — Pure  butter, 
unquestionably. 

1953.  Then  the  French  do  protect  themselves 
against  those  frauds,  and  we  are  open  to  them  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  do  to  a  suliiciently  large 
extent.  I  believe  ^hat  the  French  are  imposed 
upon  enormously ;  but  they  have  an  advantage 
in  the  Paris  halles,  that  the  butter  is  sold,  not  as 
with  us,  but  it  is  sold  by  auction  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  experts,  each  of  whom  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sampling  it  as  it  is  being  sold.  They 
have  a  very  long  slide  which  reaches  from  the 
auctioneer's  desk  right  down  the  halle,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  elide  the  butter  is  passed  in 
baskets  or  boxes  ;  the  buyers  are  on  either  side, 
and  they  sample  it  as  it  goes  down. 

1954.  But  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  process 
like  that  to  detect  a  small  percentage  of  mar- 

farine  ? — No  doubt ;  but  I  think  that  the  best 
*aris  shopkeepers  are  suflSciently  alive  to  the 
very  finest  quality  of  butter  not  to  buy  a  sample 
that  is  adulterated  to  any  appreciable  extent,  in 
fact  not  at  all ;  for  I  think  that  it  would  not  pay  a 
man  to  adulterate  to  a  small  extent ;  therefore 
they  are  practically  free. 

1955.  Is  there  no  more  accurate  or  scientific 
analysis  made  from  time  to  time  by  which  to 
detect  adulteration  ? — Not  in  France. 

1956.  With  reference  to  the  sale  in  those  par- 
ticular places  and  under  the  circumstances  that 
you  have  just  described,  I  mean  to  say  ? — I  do 
not  gather  the  specific  question. 

1957.  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  former  ques- 
tion that  the  ordinary  observation  of  the  buyers 
would  not  enable  them  to  detect  a  small  percen- 
tage of  margarine  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

1958.  Is  there  no  other  scientific  method  of 
analysis  on  which  those  buyers  rely  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Channing. 

1959.  Do  they  not  have  their  samples  analysed 
from  t»me  to  time  ? — No,  the  buyers  do  not. 

1960.  They  just  judge  from  their  observation  ? 
—Yes.  The  point  that  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  the  Committee  is  that  it  would  not  pay 
tnose  who  send  these  small  consignments  of 
butter  to  the  Paris  markets  to  adulterate  with 
a  small  percentage  of  margarine,  whereas  a  larse 
percentage  would  be  inevitably  detected  by  the 
buyer. 

Chairman. 

1961.  Are  these  people  that  you  speak  of, 
who  send  this  butter,  persons  who  send  only 
small  consignments  ? — They  are  nearly  all  small 
farmers. 

1962.  It  comes  direct  from  farmers  ? — Yes. 

1 963.  Not  from  factories  ? — Not  from  factories. 
There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  it  comes  from 
factories.  I  know  of  one  myseU  in  a  small 
village,  in  which  I  was  staying  with  the  mayor 
of  the  village,  who  bought  from  all  the  small 
milk  producers  in  his  parish;  there  were  some- 
thing like  200  occupiers  of  land  in  a  very  small 
parish,  all  milk  producers,  and  they  all  delivered 
milk  to  him ;  he  had  a  separator  and  made 
butter,  and  sent  the  whole  to  the  Paris  market. 
In  this  particular  case,  although  he  was  living  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Department,  he  was  brand- 
ing the  butter  ^*  Isigny,"  the  name  of  the  finest 
butter  in  France. 

1964.  Do  these  practices  go  on  in  Germany  ? 
— No,  not  to  so  large  an  extent.  I  have  not 
so  extensive  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  in 
Germany,  but  I  know  that  the  prohibition  of 
mixing  in  Germany  has  largely  discounted  the 
mixing  of  the  two  articles. 

1965.  They  are  in  a  better  position  then,  in 
Germany,  than  we  are,  or  than  they  are  in 
France  ? — Yes. 

1966.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  Ham- 
burg practice  ? — I  have  here  a  circular  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Produce  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Manchester  some  little  time  ago.  In 
consequence  of  a  considerable  stir  with  regard 
to  the  adulteration  of  Hamburg  butter,  this 
association  determined  to  take  certain  samples ; 
I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  every  member  of 
the  association  agreed  that  on  a  certain  day  a 
sample  should  be  taken  from  his  butters,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  samples  were  sent  to  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Sheffield,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  of  London, 
in  duplicate.  Of  11  samples  sent  six  were  found 
to  be  adulterated  with  margarine,  and  five  were 
doubtful. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

1967.  Was  it  marked  "  pure  "  ? — I  cannot  say. 
They  were  all  bought  as  butter  and  sold  as 
butter.  I  have  another  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
Hamburg  butter  containing  74  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  only ;  and  immediately  after  the 
sample  was  taken  and  analysed  by  the  chemist  a 

circular  was  sent  out  by  the  exporter,  Mr. , 

of  Hamburg,  in  which  he  lamented  the  fact 
that  butter  was  being  exported  from  Ham- 
burgh to  England  with  an  admixture  of  mar- 
garine. This  gentleman  said  :  **  The  only  way 
that  I  can  see  to  regulate  this  business  is  for 
buyers  to  require    &om    shippers  an  absolute 


Sir  Mark  ^/^trar^— continued. 

guarantee  as  to  purity  of  product,  and  that  the 
authorities  in  Englana  be  directed  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  oils, 
foreign  fats,  &c.  My  butters  are  warranted  to 
be  always  pure,  and  this  has  been  several  times 
confirmed  W  analyses  in  England;    further,  a 

giarantee  lliat  the  butter  sold  by  me  is  free 
om  oils,  chemicals,  and  foreign  fats  appears  on 
ever^  invoice."  This  butter  was  then  being  sold 
considerably  under  market  price,  and  the  writer 
of  this  circular  was  the  very  exporter  of  one  of 
the  samples  to  which  I  referred. 

Chairman. 

1968.  Those  words  which  you  quoted  were 
the  words  of  a  person  who  was  an  adulterator  ? — 
They  are  in  his  letter. 

1969.  Are  they  his  words? — They  are  signed 
by  him.  They  were  sent  to  one  of  the  buyers, 
who  sent  them  on  to  me. 

1 970.  You  believe  that  experts  have  a  good 
deal  of  difiiculty  in  detecting  these  frauds? — 
That  is  so. 

1971.  With  reference  to  mixing,  how  is  the 
mixing  managed  ? — I  have  seen  it  done,  and  can 
describe  it ;  it  is  a  very  similar  process  to  that 
of  working  butter  taken  from  the  chum.  They 
have  a  very  large  table,  some  5^  feet  in  diameter ; 

the  butter  is  first  graded  ;  I  presume  it  is  graded  , 
in  accordance  with  its  adaptability  for  mixing; 
I  cannot  tell  you  positively,  but  it  would  be  if 
it  were  my  case,  or  anyone  who  understood  the 
business.  Having  provided  the  butter  which  is 
graded,  the  margarine  is  mixed  in  weighed 
quantities  and  placed  upon  the  butter  table ;  the 
two  articles  are  blended  together  by  the  rollers, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  blending  a  small 
tank  at  the  top  of  the  machine  filled  with  colour- 
ing matter  and  salt  and  water,  is  distributing 
through  some  revolving  pipes  the  mixture  over 
the  butter  and  the  margarine  ;  so  that  simul- 
taneously, as  the  machine  is  being  worked  with 
the  pure  butter,  the  margarine,  the  brine  and 
the  colouring  matter  are  all  being  blended  to- 
gether, and  in  the  end  the  mixture  is  such  that 
you  certainly  could  not  detect  it. 

1972.  And  if  they  keep  within  a  certain  per- 
centage of  margarine,  that  is  practically  impos- 
sible of  detection  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  of  detection.  That  is  a  point 
which  I  will  come  to  a  little  later  on. 

1973.  Do  these  mixtures  occur  in  English 
warehouses  sometimes  where  they  are  described 
as  pure  ? — Not  long  ago  I  was  induced  by  a 
sample  that  was  given  to  me  to  go  to  an  English 
warehouse  in  the  city  of  London.  I  asked  to 
see  the  principal,  and  I  saw  the  gentleman.  I 
said,  "  This  butter  has  been  sold  to  a  person  who 
has  handed  it  to  me  as  pure,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  you  about  it."  He  replied  to  me  in  a 
very  paternal  manner ;  he  told  me  how  I  could 
detect  margarine  by  its  influence  upon  the  palate, 
and  assured  me  that  this  was  pure  butter.  It 
was  quite  wrong.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a 
whole  floor  of  the  warehouse  covered  with  boxes 
of  this  material,  each  of  which  was  warranted  pure 
butter.  I  had  this  sample  analysed,  and  the 
analysis  sent  to  me  was  that  it  contained  25  per 
cent*  of  margarine. 

^^1974.  Do 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart 

1974.  Dp  you  know  the  price  that  it  was 
being  sold  at  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  at 
the  moment;  it  was  either  Is.  or  Is.  Id. 
per  lb. 

Chairman. 

1975.  These  mixtures  are  largely  used,  you 
think,  in  hotels  and  restaurants  ? — They  are. 

1976.  On  what  do  you  base  that  opinion? — 
From'my  own  experience.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
it  is  impossible  under  certain  circumstances  to 
say  with  certainty  that  an  article  described  as 
butter  is  really  butter  or  not ;  but  when  the  per^ 
centage  of  margarine  is  sufficiently  large  for  an 
expert  to  tell,  he  can  tell ;  and  1  think  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  that  I  can  tell  myself 
inevitably  if  the  percentage  of  margarine  is 
sufficiently  high,  say  one-third. 

1977.  What  effect  would  the  margarine  have 
upon  your  palate  ? — It  melts  much  more  rapidly 
and  there  is  a  flavour  of  the  fat  of  the  bullock, 
which  to  my  mind  is  a  si^re  sign  that  you  are  not 
eating  pure  butter. 

1978.  You  cannot  convey  to  us  any  rough  test  by 
which  margarine  can  be  detected  ? — I  do  not  think 
10,  except  that  if  you  try  a  number  of  samples  I 
think  you  would  be  able  to  tell  very  soon.  Some 
of  these  have  been  analysed  subse(]^uently,  and  my 
judgment  has  been  confirmed. 

1979.  Butter-tasting  has  become  a  fine  art 
then  ;  it  requires  at  all  events  a  good  deal  of  skill 
to  detect  these  things  ? — I  think  it  is  experience 
more  than  skill  that  is  required.  I  may  give  you 
another  instance.  Three  or  four  years  a^o  the 
BritiBh  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  held  their 
annual  conference  in  Scotland,  and  we  were 
invited  to  a  large  margarine  factory  at  Dunragit  in 
Wigtonshire,  a  factory  I  believe  conducted  upon 
very  proper  principles;  they  make  butter  also, 
ana  1  think  other  products.  Among  other 
things  we  were  shown  some  very  beautiful  samples 
made  up  in  the  form  of  butter,  and  we  were 
invited  to  test  them,  and  express  our  opinion 
upon  them,  I  had  had  some  little  experience  of  the 
matter  before,  and  did  not  taste  them,  but  nearly 
every  one  did  who  went  into  this  particular  dairy, 
and  without  a  single  exception,  I  think,  every 
person  praised  the  samples  as  being  perfectly 
pure,  good,  high-class  butter;  and  they  were 
subsequently  astonished  when  they  were  told  that 
they  were  three  different  samples  of  margarine, 
three  different  blends  at  different  prices.  So  that 
even  a  party  of  experts  majr  be  easily  misled  and 
deceived  when  a  sample  is  made  up  in  a  very 
skilful  manner. 

1980.  That  bears  out  the  obserYation  which  I 
made  just  now,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect 
by  the  mere  taste  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  should  Uke 
to  add,  that  I  do  not  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
this  factory ;  I  believe  those  who  run  it  are  doing 
BO  upon  proper  and  thoroughly  fair  principles. 

1981.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards 
the  comparative  cost  of  butter  and  these  mix- 
tures ? — Yes.  The  point  that  I  would  put  to  the 
Committee  is  this,  that  if  pure  butter  costs  112^. 
per  hundredweight  it  would  be  possible  to  mix  it 
with  25  per  cent,  of  margarine  and  to  produce  the 
same  at  100^.  per  hundredweight,  and  thereby  to 
realise  an  extra  profit  of  12^.  per  hundredweight ; 
that  is  to  say,  assuming  that  the  work  were 
skilfully  performed.     In  this  way  it  seems  to  me 

D.174. 
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that  the  poor  are  defrauded  rather  than  anybody 
else,  and  we  are  simply  paying  a  bounty  upon 
foreign  fat. 

1982.  The  poorer  classes  are  defrauded,  but 
they  get  a  cheaper  butter,  do  they  not  ? — But 
they  pay  the  price  of  butter  of  a  higher  class. 

1983.  But  IS  the  butter  less  nutritive  that  they 
obtain  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Channing. 

1984.  Is  it  butter  at  all  ?— In  this  case  it  will 
be  25  per  cent,  of  margarine,  which  would  be 
margarine  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

1985.  Your  point  is  that  they  pay  100*.  per 
hundredweight  for  mar&rarine? — Yes,  they  are 
paying  for  3ie  mixture  the  price  of  butter. 

Chairman. 

1986.  But  you  said  the  price  of  the  butter  was 
112*.  per  hundredweight? — Yes. 

1987.  You  say  it  is  sold  at  100^.,  which  is  12*. 
less  than  its  price  as  butter  ?— My  point  is  that  it 
is  possible  to  mix  with  a  butter  costing  112*. 
per  hundredweight  margarine  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent.,  and  to  sell  the  mixture  at  11 2d.  per 
hundredweight. 

1988.  That  is  wholesale,  not  retail?— Yes. 

Mr.  BoUtho. 

1989.  What  would  you  put  the  cost  of 
margarine  at  ? — Sixpence  a  pound,  or  you  can 
buy  it  as  low  as  4rf. 

Chairman. 

,  1990.  Is  not  this  butter  mixture  sold  under 
those  circumstances  at  a  lower  price  than  butter  ? 
— No ;  I  think  it  is  sold  at  the  same  price  ;  that 
is  the  most  crucial  point. 

1991.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  bring  out, 
because  we  were  told  by  a  former  witness  that  at 
many  shops  these  mixtures  were  sold  at  a  lower 

Erice  than  pure  butter,  and  that  consequently  it 
ad  a  tendency  to  lower  the  market  price  of 
butter,  and  to  give  a  dishonest  profit  to  those 
who  are  selling  margarine  as  butter  ? — Probably 
this  is  what  was  meant :  that  the  manufacturer  or 
merchant  was  selling  a  mixture  to  the  retailers 
at  a  lower  price.  I  think  he  does,  because  I 
believe  that  the  retailers,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  are  responsible  for  the  frauds  that  exist, 
but  that  they  make  the  public  pay  the  full 
price  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

1992.  Cannot  you  conceive  that  if  there  are 
three  or  four  shops  in  a  town  one  man  may  create 
a  business  by  selling  butter  which  is  a  mixture 
of  margarine  and  butter  at  \0d.  a  lb.  against  his 
rivals  who  are  selling  pure  butter  at  Is. ;  and  by 
so  doing  he  will  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  butter 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 1  do  not  think  he  would ; 
1  think  it  is  a  question  which  the  public  dis- 
criminate in.  'The  public  in  the  South  of 
England,  at  all  events,  want  a  mild  unsalted 
butter,  and  they  get  it  in  the  form  of  this 
mixture. 

1993.  Which  they  are  unable  to  detect  ? — 
Which  they  are  unable  to  detect  My  own 
beUef  is  very  distinctly  that  the  modern  taste 
for  this  exceedingly  mild  butter  that  we  get  in 
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Chairman — contiDued. 

London    has    been    created  by   the   margarine 
manufacturers. 

1994.  But  that  taste  having  been  created  has 
an  influence  on  the  market  ? — It  has  an  influence 
to  this  extent,  that  the  public  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  mixtures  than  they  are 
worth. 

1995.  But  they  are  less  willing  to  buy  pure 
butter  ? — They  are  ;  but  one  may  look  at  it  in 
this  way  :  that  a  person  who  likes  this  particular 
mild  butter  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  the 
pure  butter  and  the  pure  margarine,  and  make 
the  mixture  at  home  at  a  considerably  less  price, 
as  they  do  in  Denmark ;  that  is  their  practice. 

1996.  That  is  to  say,  the  purchaser  makes  the 
mixture  ? — He  does. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

1997.  The  consimier  does  that? — Yes. 

1998.  It  is  not  legal,  I  think,  in  Denmark  to 
mix  butter  and  margarine  together  ? — Prac- 
tically. 

1999.  It  is  illegal,  is  it  not? — It  is  not,  as 
expressed  by  the  Act,  but  it  is  practically  illegal, 
because  of  the  law  in  regard  to  colour. 

Chairman. 

2000.  Have  you  any  other  instance  ? — I  will 
give  you  another  instance.  I  was  shown  over  a 
very  large  factory  owned  by  a  Dane  who  came 
to  England  when  the  Danish  law  was  passed, 
because  he  could  not  carry  on  his  practice,  I 
suppose,  in  Denmark.  1  was  shown  over  very 
kindly  by  his  manager,  of  whom  1  have  nothing 
to  complain ;  and  I  was  shown  a  sample  of 
mixture  upon  leaving,  which  I  was  asked  to  pass 
an  opinion  upon.  I  said  to  him  in  reply  :  "  If 
this  was  shown  me  anywhere  else  I  should  say 
it  was  a  little  sample  oi  pure  butter."  He  said, 
"  It  is  not ;  it  is  a  mixture  which  is  sold  at  1  Irf." 
the  inference  being  that  it  was  sold  by  the 
retailer  at  llrf.  But  I  was  quite  convinced  that 
it  could  have  been  sold  at  2d.  or  Zd.  a  lb.  more 
with  perfect  confidence  by  the  retailer. 

2001.  So  that  practically,  a  mixture  skilfully 
prepared  in  that  way  is  just  as  saleable  as  pure 
butter  ? — Yes. 

2002.  And  as  well  appreciated  in  some  respects 
by  the  public  ? — It  is  as  much,  and  probably  in 
some  cases  more. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2003.  Is  it  as  wholesome  and  nutritive  as 
butter  ? — I  think  that  it  is  pretty  well  deter- 
mined by  scientific  men  that  butter  fat  is  more 
digestible  than  any  other  kind  of  fat,  but  the 
honourable  Chairman  will  probably  know  more 
about  that  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2004.  Are  you  aware  of  the  price  of  margarine 
in  this  coimtry,  sold  as  margarine,  without  any 
admixture  of  butter,  or  without  any  colouring  ? 
— It  is  constantly  offered  at  6rf.,  and  I  have  seen 
it  as  low  as  A\d. 

2005.  That  is  margarine  without  butter  being 
mixed  with  it,  and  without  being  coloured? — 
There  is  no  margarine  sold  without  any  admix- 
ture of  butter,  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  manu- 


Mr.  P^^rftttrjrA— continued. 

facture  of  margarine  oleo  is  mixed  with  milk  to 
the  extent  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  oleo  with 
1,000  lbs.  of  milk ;  then  the  two  materials  are 
churned  together,  and  the  result  is  that  about 
5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  remains  in  the  mar- 
garine, what  you  call  the  piure  margarine. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2006.  That  is  allowable  I  believe  in  countries 
where  they  forbid  the  mixing  of  margarine  and 
butter  in  the  process  of  margarine  manufacture  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  in  Denmark,  where  they  allow  6  per 
cent. 

2007.  Where  they  object  to  butter  and  mar- 
garine being  mixed,  they  do  allow  that  margin 
of  butter  to  be  absorbed  in  margarine  by  reason 
of  mixing  the  cream  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture r — Yes,  and  they  allow  of  colouring  also 
which  results  from  the  mixing.  The  autnor  of 
the  Danish  law  was,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
Professor  Segelcke,  who  has  a  great  reputation 
in  Denmark.  He  took  me  to  see  how  the  thing 
worked  it:  the  retail  shops  in  Copenhagen.  The 
retailer  sells  butter  and  margarine  in  the  same 
establishment,  the  margarine  all  being  exposed  in 
oval  tubs  ;  and  he  said  that  the  Dulk  of  his 
customers  or  rather  those  who  bought  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  butter,  prefeiTed  to  buy  2  lbs.  of 
margarine  and  1  lb.  of  butter ;  and  in  that  case 
he  always  presented  them  with  a  small  capsule  of 
colouring  matter  with  which  they  made  the 
mixture  at  home.  That  is  the  practice  really  of 
the  lower  middle  classes  in  Copenhagen ;  they 
make  their  own  mixtures. 

Chairman. 

2008.  They  make  their  own  mixtures  of 
margarine  and  butter  ? — Yes. 

2009.  And  they  colour  it?— Yes,  with  the 
colour  presented  gratis. 

2010.  Have  you   anything  to   say  about  the 

E rices  in  Paris  and  London  comparatively  ? — I 
ave  referred  to  the  prices  in  Paris  already  ;  and 
I  made  the  remark  which  I  meant  to  have  made 
here,  if  I  had  not  then  been  called  upon,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  French  exporter  to  sell 
the  highest  class  of  butter  in  our  market  at  the 
price  that  he  does  when  the  prices  in  Paris  rule 
so  high. 

2011.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
prices  of  butter  generally? — I  have  some  evi- 
dence upon  that  point  I  have  here  an  estimate 
made  last  year  by  the  American  statistician, 
Mr.  Dodge,  that  the  average  price  of  butter  in 
Denmark  was  1^.  (that  is  for  the  year);  in 
France  11}^.;  in  Sweden  wyt.i  in  Norway 
\2\d.i  in  Australia  \0d. ;  in  Holland  \\d.;  in 
Germany  l\\d.\  in  Belgium  11^^.;  in  the 
United  States  8|d  ;  and  in  Canada  9|df. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2012.  What  is  it  in  this  country  ? — I  have  not 
got  that  for  the  same  year ;  because  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  give  any  English  price  at  all. 
The  price  as  quoted  in  the  papers,  and  in  tiie 
Agricultural  Ketums,  I  look  upon  as  being 
worthless,  because  our  market  is  so  essentially 
smaU.  Butter  sold  in  England  is  principally  sold 
by  retailers  in  the  country  towns  ;  the  butter 
sent  to  London  is  very  small  in  quantity. 
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Sir  Mark  iStewart — continued. 

2013.  The  Irish  butter  comes  over  in  large 
quantities,  does  it  not  ? — But  the  Irish  have  their 
own  quotations.     I  can  give  you  them. 

2014.  What  is  the  Irish  average? — I  am 
coming  to  that  presently. 

Chairman, 

2015.  Passing  on  now  to  the  output  of  mar- 

farine  on  the  Continent,  can  you  give  us  any 
gures  on  that  point  ? — I  have  data  here  provided 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Commission,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  M.  Guillemin.  In 
speaking  of  the  margarine  trade,  in  Holland,  he 
says  that  the  amount  imported  from  America 
was  17|  million  kilogranunes ;  from  France  7  J 
million  kilogrammes ;  from  Austria  8  million 
kilogrammes  ;  from  England  and  Germany  3) 
million  kilogrammes ;  yet  the  French  Customs 
returns  for  1886  only  give  a  total  export  of  4^ 
million  kilogrammes  of  margarine  to  all 
countries. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2016.  What    is   a   kilogramme? — Two-and-a 
quarter  pounds. 

Mr.  Channing, 

2017.  Can  you  give  the  totals? — I  will  give 
you  the  totals  of  margarine  and  margarine  oil  im- 
ported into  Holland.  But,  first,  may  I  quote  to 
jou  this  statement  of  Mr.  Dodge,  to  whom  I  have 
referred  already,  and  who  says  that  "  the  total 
exports  of  oleomargarine  oil  amounted  in  the 
past  year"  (that  is  1891) ''  to  68,000,000  lbs." 

Mr.  K  ear  ley, 

2018.  Into  Holland  alone  ? — From  America,  a 
large  portion  of  which  went  to  Holland. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2019.  To  aU  countries  ? — From  America  to  all 
countries,  but  the  bulk  went  to  Holland. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

2020.  Holland  is  the  great  mixing  centre,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Keartey, 

2021.  Holland  is  the  great  margarine  manu- 
facturing centre,  not  necessarily  a  mixing  centre  ? 
— It  is  uie  great  centre  from  which  they  send  the 
raw  material  as  well  as  the  mixed  material. 

2022.  But,  I  think,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Bolitho, 
did  not  quite  understand  that  Holland  is  the 
great  margarine  manufacturing  country  ? — Yes. 

2023.  Not  necessarily  the  mixing  centre? — 
No. 

Chairman. 

2024.  Then  the  import  of  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  margarine  into  Holland,  or  some  other 
cause^  has  reduced  the  butter  sale,  has  it  not? — 
I  think  it  has. 

2025.  And  has  increased  the  sale  of  impure 
butter? — Yes,  and  has  decreased  the  price,  of 
course,  for  pure  butter.  In  a  pamphlet  of  my 
own,  written  in  1892,  I  say,  '*  During  the  past  10 
years  the  average  price  of  butter  has  been  S^d. ; 
during  the  preceding  ten  years  it  was  9(f., 
whereas  in  the  ten  years  between  1861  and  1870 
it  was  11  Jrf."  Tliis  is  in  America.  "  Mr.  Dodge  " 
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Chairman — continued. 

(to  refer  to  him  again)  ''  does  not  consider  that 
these  prices  suggest  any  bar  to  continued  parti- 
cipation in  the  markets  of  other  countries,  but 
adds,  that  the  average  cost  of  butter  imported 
into  England  in  1889  was  ll^d.  per  poimd,  while 
the  exports  from  America  averaged  only  7rf.,  and 
yet  he  is  himself  paying  Is.  Sd.  for  butter  for  his 
own  use."     That  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wkiieley. 

2026.  Have  not  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
besides  butter  been  falling  during  that  time  ? — I 
am  afraid  they  have  for  agricultural  produce. 
"  During  the  six  years  1884-1889  there  was 
an  annual  average  export  of  40,00X),000  lbs.  of 
the  oil,  and  from  one  to  two  million  poimds  of 
imitation  butter,  while  in  1890  the  aggregate  ex- 
port of  these  articles  reached  70,000,000  lbs." 
That  is  for  the  United  States. 

Chairmaii. 

2027.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
Holland  and  the  Dutch  with  reference  to  this 
ipatter? — I  have  an  important  paper  upon  the 
exports  of  Holland  which  I  have  got  out  for  the 
years  1885  U*  1892.  In  1885  the  butter  ex- 
ported amounted  to  307,000  cwts.;  in  1892  it 
had  fallen  to  141,000  cwts.  In  1885  again 
the  export  of  margarine  was  772,000  cwts. ; 
in  1892,  that  is  seven  years  afterwards,  it 
had  increased  to  1,196,000  cwts.,  so  that  con- 
tinuously with  the  fall  in  the  export  of  butter 
from  Holland  to  this  country  there  had  been  a 
rise  in  the  export  of  margarine.  Then  from 
1877  to  1887  the  imports  of  tallow  and  lard 
into  Holland  rose  from  25,000,000  kilos,  to 
72,000,000  kilos.,  the  total  in  the  five  years 
imported  being  159,000,000  kilos.  I  think  I 
have  shown  in  this  little  work  of  mine  that  the 
exports  of  imitation  butter,  or  margarine,  from 
Holland  to  this  country,  are  equal  to  about  5  lbs. 
per  head  of  our  population  per  annum. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2028.  That  exportation  of  5lbs.  of  margarine 
per  head  of  our  population  was  from  Holland 
alone  ? — Yes ;  from  Holland  alone. 

Chairman. 

2029.  With  reference  to  Danish  exports,  they 
are  affected  a  good  deal  by  the  Danish  laws,  are 
they  not  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

2030.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  them  ? 
— In  the  eight  years  from  1878  to  1885  the  Danish 
exports  increased  from  11,000,000.  lbf».  to 
35,250,000  lbs. 

2031.  Have  vou  anjrthing  to  say  about  the  re- 
gistration of  sellers  of  margarine,  or  the  licences 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  that 
transaction  ?— In  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Government  requires  that  each  person  selling 
margarine  shall  take  out  a  licence  ;  these  licences, 
costing  from  48  to  600  dollars  ;  that  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  trade,  whether  they  are  retailers, 
manufacturers,  or  merchants. 

2032.  That  licence  system,  you  think,  has  a 
good  effect  in  preventing  fraud? — It  has  a  most 
unportant^  effect,  so  the  Commissioner  assured 
me. 

O  2033.  How 
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Chairman — continued. 

2033.  How  would  it  affect  butter  dealers  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  distinct 
answer  to  that  question.  I  believe  that  the  fact 
of  a  person  being  registered,  and  paying  a  licence, 
has  an  important  influence  upon  his  trade. 

2034.  Would  it  require  a  man  selling  butter, 
if  he  dealt  in  butter  and  margarine  as  well  as 
butter,  to  have  a  licence  for  selling  margarine,  or 
would  it  only  apply  to  the  manufacturer  who 
introduced  the  article,  and  sold  it  to  him  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

2035.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
working  of  the  existing  laws  with  reference  to 
samples  in  the  past  few  years? — ^Two  years  ago 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  took  a 
number  of  samples,  and  we  did  so  again  recently. 
On  the  first  occasion  several  of  the  samples  taken 
were  analysed,  and  found  to  be  adulterated ;  but 
recently  one  lot  of  seven  samples  taken  contained 
three  which  were  mixed  with  margarine  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  certificate  of  the  analyst. 

2036.  There  was  a  special  case  at  Gloucester, 
was  there  not  ? — That,  1  think,  has  been  already 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Embrey  or  by  Colonel  Curtis- 
Hayward.     I  had  intended  to  refer  to  that. 

2037.  Have  you  any  olher  instances  to  give 
us  ? — I  think  that  those  persons  who  in  retailing 
those  materials  use  the  marble  screen  upon  their 
counter,  should  be  particularly  looked  after.  It 
is  part  of  the  appurtenance  or  fitting  of  a  butter 
shop  ;  and  if  a  customer  goes  into  a  shop  and 
asks  for  half-a-pound  or  a  pound  of  butter,  they 
go  behind  the  screen  to  make  it  up  with  their 
patters.  I  believe  that  there  the  mischief  is 
done  because  they  have  in  the  left  hand  comer 
a  large  lump  and  in  the  right  hand  comer  a 
similar  lump,  and  they  can  take  a  piece  from 
each  and  make  a  blend  of  it  on  the  spot,  and 
hand  it  to  the  customer.  If  it  is  a  child  or  an 
old  woman,  they  can  make  it  up  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  margarine,  and  if  it  is  a  person  who 
may  be  an  inspector,  or  a  suspicious  looking 
individual,  they  probably  make  it  up  pure.  But 
the  marble  screen  is  unquestionably  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  or  inspection  kept 
very  close  upon  it. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2038.  Might  they  not  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament  be  of  a  certain  shape  or  form  ? — I  do 
not  suggest  that,  but  I  tliink  that  when  a  person 
is  buying  an  article  of  food,  it  should  be  made  up 
in  the  open.  Unless  a  man  has  something  to  be 
ashamed  of,  he  should  not  make  it  up  behind  the 
marble  screen. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

2039.  I  suppose  that  the  mixing  would  be  done 
in  a  very  imperfect  way? — No  ;  you  can  make  it 
up  on  a  marble  slab  before  the  customer ;  it  is 
commonly  done.  But  some  butter  shops  invaria- 
bly have  these  marble  screens,  and  it  is  about  the 
only  ornamental  material  on  their  premises. 

Chairman. 

2040.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  a 
seizure  that  was  made  in  Constantinople  ? — Yes  ; 
I  refer  to  that  to  show  how  possible  it  is  to 
seize  a   very  large  quantity  of   an    adulterated 


Chairman — continued. 

article  in  transit.  In  this  case  600  casks  were 
seized,  and  analysed*  and  found  to  be  margarine, 
although  they  were  offered  for  sale  as  pure 
butter. 

2041.  Seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  do 
you  mean  ? — Yes,  seized  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities ;  that  is  only  just  recently. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2042.  Was  that  in  course  of  transit  to  England  ? 
— It  was  in  course  of  delivery  to  the  merchants 
in  Constantinople. 

2043.  For  re-shipment  to  England  ? — I  could 
not  say  that. 

2044.  It  is  not  regarded  as  an  exporting  point 
at  all  ? — No,  it  is  what  might  occur  m  this 
country. 

Chairman* 

2045.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say  as 
to  the  possible  failure  of  detection  by  analysis  ? 
— On  that  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  one  very  eminent  man,  and  to  facts 
which  were  ascertamed  by  two  others.  Duclaux, 
who  is  the  first  chemist  with  regard  to  dairying 
in  France,  says  in  the  "Journal  de  TAgriculture  " 
of  Paris,  that  he  obtained  analyses  of  butter  from 
Isigny,  from  Calvados,  from  Orne,  from 
Pr^valaye,  and  from  the  department  of  the 
Meuse,  and  that  he  obtained  tne  proportions  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  which,  expressed  in  butyric 
acid,  varied  from  4*54  per  cent,  to  7*04  per  cent. 
In  the  butters  of  Isigny  and  Calvados  the  range 
was  from  4*90  to  6*03;  in  the  butters  of  Valognes 
from  5'58  to  6'19  ;  in  the  butters  of  Cantal  from 
5*41  to  7*04.  The  average  of  28  analyses  was 
5*63  with  a  range  of  2*5  for  a  maximum  equal 
to  7  per  cent.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
sample  of  Cantal  butter  furnishing  by  analysis 
7  per  cent,  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  to  mix  23  per 
cent,  of  margarine,  and  to  produce  a  mixture 
which  by  analysis  would  show  5*4  per  cent,  of 
the  same  volatile  fatty  acids  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  is  found  in  the  butters  of  Cantal.  And 
he  says  further,  that  to  the  pure  butters  of  Isigny 
(that  is  the  best  butter  in  France)  you  could 
similarly  add  19  per  cent,  of  margarine,  and 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  fatty  acids  recog- 
nised by  the  chemists. 

2046.  So  that  practically  the  working  standard 
of  analysis  of  butter  can  in  all  these  cases  be 
approached  by  an  adulteration  varying  from  19 
to  23  per  cent,  of  margarine  ? — Yes,  as  in  these 
cases.  The  point  that  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  the  Committee  is  this :  that  taking  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  of  margarine  as  1  per  cent., 
and  the  range  of  the  same  fatty  acids  in  pure 
butter  as  from  4*5  to  7  per  cent.,  it  is  possible 
by  taking  a  butter  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  volatile  fatty  acids,  to  mix  it  with  margarine, 
and  to  present  a  mixture  which  would  come 
within  the  range  of  from  4'5  to  7  per  cent. 

2047.  You  have,  I  believe,  made  mixtures 
yourself  for  analysis  ? — Yes. 

2048.  Can  you  give  us  some  narrative  of  your 
own  experiments  ?  —  1  hardly  know  how  to 
approach  the  point,  because  it  reflects  upon 
chemistry  ;  but  to  put  it  briefly,  my  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  to  this  extent.     I   have 
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Chairman — continued. 

mixed  pure  margarine,  tliat  is  to  saj,  margarine 
containing  the  minimum  quantity  of  butter  fat, 
with  butter  made  in  my  own  dairy,  and  these 
mixtures  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  with 
the  result  that  in  no  single  case  has  the  exact 
figure  been  given,  although  in  several  cases  the 
difference  between  the  actual  mixture  and  the 
analysis,  was  consistent  ;  there  was  the  same 
difference  in  each  case,  and  that  was  with  one 
chemist. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2049.  How  many  test  cases  did  you  take  ? — 
Last  year  I  took  four,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
and  margarine  mixed  was  in  one  case  50  per 
cent.,  in  another  case  33  per  cent.,  in  another 
case  25  per  cent.,  and  in  another  case  12|  per  cent. 

Chairman. 

2050.  Those  mixtures  were  made  by  you  ?— 
Yes. 

2051.  And  they  were  not  detected  by  this 
chemist  to  whom  you  refer? — No,  I  did  not 
quite  say  that ;  they  were  detected  by  one 
chemist,  although  his  figures  did  not  agree  with 

mme  ;  but  they  were  consistent  with  each  other. 

The  difference  was  the  same  in  every  case. 

2052.  Were  the  cases  in  which  he  detected  it 
those  in  which  the  larger  percentages  of  mar- 
garine were  added? — No;  there  was  the  same 
difference  in  each  case. 

2053.  In  all  the  specimens  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2054.  Were  they  all  done  by  the  same 
chemist  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2055.  Did  he  detect  margarine  in  every  case  ? 
—Yes. 

2056.  He  diagnosed  margarine  iu  the  case  of 
12  J  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

2057.  In  every  case  ? — Yes.  There  was  varia- 
tion, although  the  variation  was  the  same  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  Whiieley. 

2058.  What  was  the  lowest  percentage  of  mar- 
garine that  you  put  in  ? — Twelve  and  a-half  per 
cent. 

2059.  And  he  detected  that  ?— Yes. 

2060.  He  did  detect  12  J  per  cent.  ?— Yes ;  but 
I  should  tell  you  that  the  butter  mixed  with  the 
margarine  was  not  specially  selected  because  of 
its  percentage  of  fatty  acids. 

Chairman. 

2061.  Then  you  did  not  make  your  mixture 
so  scientifically  as  it  would  be  made  by  a  person 
desirous  of  committing  a  fraud  ? — No. 

2062.  He  would  circulate  the  amount  of  fatty 
acids  previously  ? — Yes. 

2063.  And  add  the  margarine  in  proportion  ? 
—Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Sttwart. 

2064.  Did  he  detect  the  amount  of  margarine 
in  each  case,  or  approaching  it  ? — I  can  give  you 
the  figures. 

0.174. 


Chairman. 

2065.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  analyst? 
— I  do  not  want,  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
so,  to  fix  ^he  chemist. 

2066.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures  without 
givinff  the  chemist  s  name  ? — I  think  he  would 
fix  it  himself  in  that  case.     In  the  highest  case 

the  analysis  was  40  per  cent,  of  margarine. 

♦ 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2067.  What  was  the  actual  amount  ?— Fifty 
per  cent. ;  and  there  was  a  similar  difference  in 
every  case  almost. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2068.  It  was  about  20  per  cent  less  ;  was  it 
a  uniform  drop  in  the  analysis  in  each  case  ? — 
It  was  uniform  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
mixture. 

2069.  Therefore  the  analyst  was,  if  anything, 
over  fair  to  the  adulterator  ? — Perfectly  fair  to 
the  adulterator. 

Chairman. 

2070.  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  this 
point  ? — If  you  will  permit  me,  1  should  like  to 
finish  this  matter  by  reference  to  some  experi- 
ments made  by  the  French. 

2071.  Certainly? — This  is  a  report  made  by 
two  French  chemists,  MM.  Maurice  Boucherie 
and  Jules  Le  Conte,  upon  the  adulteration  of 
butter  by  the  use  of  margarine.  These  gentle- 
men were  appointed  to  do  this  work,  and  they 
say  :  "  We  have  sent  to  th^  two  first  laboratories 
in  Paris,  directed  by  men  of  great  competence 
and  skill,  two  sets  of  fifteen  samples  of  identical 
butters  prepared  by  ourselves,  the  one  set  pure, 
and  the  other  set  mixed  with  margarine.  They 
came  from  Normandy,  from  the  Ardennes,  from 
Allier,  and  from  the  Midi.  We  have  asked  at 
the  laboratory  first  for  the  chemical  analysis  pro- 
perly so-called,  and  secondly  for  the  determina- 
tion in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  proportion  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  present,  and  the  fixed  or 
insoluble  fatty  acids.''  Then  thev  say:  *'not 
only  have  the  replies  sent  from  each  laboratory 
with  regard  to  the  same  samples  not  been  in 
accord,  but  in  several  cases  the  volatile  acids 
were  superior  in  the  margarine  samples  to 
those  found  in  the  pure  butter,  from  15  to  20 
per  cent.     Besides,  each  series  from  one  labora- 

.  tory  was  characterised  by  figures  which  were 
relatively  high  as  regards  the  margarine.  The 
average  of  15  samples,  of  which  10  contained 
margarine,  was  7*15,  while  in  the  other  case, 
also  an  average  of  15  samples,  the  result  was 
4-69." 

2072.  Of  fatty  acids  ? — Yes  ;  or  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  found  in  the 
other  samples  ? — That  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
conclusive,  because  it  is  dealt  with  by  very 
competent  men  who  are  themselves  criticising 
chemists  of  the  first  eminence. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2073.  Can  yon  sum  up  what  you  meant  to 
convey  to  us  by  that ;  it  is  rather  technical  ? — 
Fifteen  samples  were  sent  by  two  chemists  to 
the  two  principal  laboratories  in  Paris,  and  they 
asked  them,  first  for  the  analyses,  and  secondly 
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Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

for  an  account  of  the  percentage  of  the  volatile 
and  fixed  fatty  acids. 

2074.  With  what  object  was  that ;  that  is  a 

Soint  that  1  cannot  quite  follow.  It  was  to 
educe  something ;  they  were  going  to  arrive  at 
some  result  by  deduction? — As  T  explained  just 
now,  margarine  may  be  taken  to  contain  about 
1  per  cent,  of  volatile 'fatty  acids;  I  do  not 
speak  as  a  chemist,  because  I  am  not  a  chemist, 
but  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  margarine  contains 
about  1  per  cent,  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and 
butter  contains  from  4 J  to  7  per  cent ;  there- 
fore, a  chemist,  in  determining  what  a  sample  is, 
is  guided  principally  by  the  presence  of  volatile 
fatty  acids.  Accordingly,  if  you  add  margarine 
contain  1  per  cent,  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
butter  containing  a  high  percentage  of  fatty 
acids,  say,  7  per  cent,  or  6^  per  cent.,  you  can 
still  come  within  the  range  permitted,  from  4 J 
per  cent,  upwards.  Then  the  result  of  this  was 
to  show  that  of  15  samples,  10  of  which  contained 
margarine,  one  laboratory  showed  an  average  of 
7*15  per  cent.,  while  the  other  showed,  for 
identically  the  same  samples,  4*6  per  cent 

Chairman, 

2075.  This  illustrates  the  variation  in  analysis 
by  coa)petent  experts  ? — Yes,  it  does  by  compe- 
tent experts. 

2076.  Therefore,  it  tends  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  these  frauds  when  they  are  skilfully 
perpetrated  ? — Yes. 

2077.  I  think  that  concludes  that  point,  does  it 
not? — Yes. 

2078.  Now  about  the  colouring,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  about  colour,  and  its  use  in  checking 
frauds  ?— It  may  appear  that  I  have  ^iven  my 
case  away  by  referring  to  these  analytical  diffi- 
culties, but,  I  think,  remembering  that  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  entirely  check  or  to  check  the  sale 
of  margarine  as  butter,  unless  you  provide  that  it 
shall  not  be  coloured  ;  that,  as  in  Denmark,  it 
shall  contain  no  other  colour  than  that  given  to  it 
by  the  small  quantity  of  milk  added  to  it  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

2079.  The  colour  of  margarine  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  ver^  pale,  would  it  not? 
—Yes. 

2080.  Is  there  not  growing  up  a  taste  for  pale 
coloured  butter  in  this  country  ? — Mo,  I  think 
not. 

2081.  Do  you  think  that  the  coloured  butter 
is  still  more  popular  than  the  pale  butter? — 
Yes. 

2082.  And  that  the  popular  taste  would  be 
sufficient  protection  if  margarine  were  not 
allowed  to  be  coloured  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be. 

2083.  Can  you  give  us  the  result  of  any  ex- 
perience in  Copenhagen  about  this? — I  should 
like  to  hand  in  these  samples  of  colouring  {hand- 
ing  in  the  same), 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2084.  They  definitely  fix  one  of  these  colours 
in  Denmark  by  Act  of  Parliament,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  No.  9,  it  is  in  the  Act 

2085.  Not  by  an  Order  in  Council  ? — No,  hj 
Act  of  Parliament     The  point  in  this  case  is 


Mr.  Kearley — continued. 

that  when  the  inspector  takes  a  sample  of  marga* 
rine  to  compare  with  those  coloured  charts,  he 
can  take  a  slice  from  a  butter  tub,  or  he  ought  to 
do  so,  I  should  say,  and  compare  it.  It  will  be 
recognised  by  the  Committee  in  a  moment  that  a 
large  quantity  of  lightly  coloured  fat,  like  mar- 
garine is  in  that  case,  present  in  a  tub  would 
look  much  deeper  in  colour  than  if  it  were  taken 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  slice,  therefore  the  manu- 
facturer and  retailer  in  Denmark  has  the  advan- 
tage that  he  is  able  to  sell  a  deeper  coloured 
margarine  than  he  could  do  under  proper  con- 
ditions. What  I  suggest  is  that  in  that  case  if 
the  same  plan  were  adopted  in  England  we  should 

Eermit  the  inspector  to  take  his  colour  from  the 
ulk  of  the  material,  taking  a  fair  slice,  say 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  thick,  because  there  is 
a  great  diff*erence  between  the  two. 

Chairman, 

2086.  In  that  way  you  think  that  he  would 
be  able  by  a  scale  of  colours  like  this  to  separate 
the  palest  coloured  butter  from  the  highest 
coloured  margarine  ? — Yes,  I  do.  Then  again 
there  is  no  real  comparison  between  the  two 
articles.  Margarine,  which  is  pure  and  un- 
coloured,  and  butter,  are  essentially  different  in 
colour.  An  uncoloured  butter  is  sometimes 
much  whiter  than  margarine,  but  the  whiteness 
is  not  at  all  similar  to  the  colour  of  margarine 
which  is  pure. 

2087.  That  is  to  the  skilled  eye  ?— I  think  to 
the  public  eye,  to  the  continual  buyer. 

2088.  Then  the  prohibition  of  the  colouring  of 
margarine  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  sufficient 
check  to  adulteration  ? — In  conjunction  with  the 
prohibition  of  mixing. 

2089.  You  would  require  the  two? — Yes. 

2090.  What  is  the  result  of  the  Danish  law  in 
that  respect  ? — The  Daaish  law  has  resulted  in 
this,  that  the  public  practically  buy  all  the  mar- 
garine that  they  require  in  its  natural  colour ; 
that  fraud  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  that 
the  export  of  margarine  is  very  trifling  indeed ; 
that  the  butter  trade  has  had  a  continuous  up- 
ward movement  although  prices  have  fallen  all 
the  time,  and  that  the  public  are  perfectly  satis ' 
fied. 

2091.  Then  you  would  obtain  this  disadvan- 
tage, would  you  not,  that  all  uncoloured  butters 
woiild  practically  be  unsaleable  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  at  all. 

2092.  Do  not  you  think  that  uncoloured  butter 
under  these  circumstances,  when  it  approached 
the  colour  of  margarine,  would  be  looked  upon 
with  great  suspicion  in  the  shops  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  Uncoloured  butter,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  very  seldom  seen ;  it  is  an  article  that  you  do 
not  see  in  London ;  you  may  have  to  search  a 
long  time  to  find  a  single  pound  of  it,  and  in 
country  shops  it  is  only  found  in  winter,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities,  because  the  most  igno- 
rant farmer  has  long  ago  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  he  has  only  to  add  a  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  cow,  or  a  red-poll  to  his  herd,  to  improve 
the  colour  of  his  butter;  and  he  does  that  be- 
cause he  knows  that  it  improves  the  colour  which 
the  consumer  likes,  as  well  as  the  quality. 


2093.  Th 
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Mr.  Kearley. 

2093.  They  use  anatto  as  well,  do  they  not?— 
I  believe  it  is  going  out ;  it  is  very  seldom  I  see 
such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Channing, 

2094.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  colouring  of 
butter  should  be  prohibited  ? — I  do  not.  I  think 
that  would  remedy  itself  by  the  addition  of  a 
cow. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2095.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  expe- 
diency of  colouring  the  vessels  in  which  mar- 
garine is  imported,  or  in  which  it  is  sent  down 
to  the  retailer  from  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  ? — No. 

2096.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  any  pro- 
tection to  colour  the  tubs  in  which  it  is  supplied  ? 
— If  the  tub  is  of  a  specific  shape,  as  it  is  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  any  influence,  the  shape  is  so  easily 
recognised  ;  it  is  oval  in  Denmark,  and  oblong  in 
Sweden. 

Mr.  Kearley, 

2097.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  margarine 
manufacturers  imitate  all  the  butter  manu- 
facturers?— Yes,  and  they  are  willing  to  send 
jou  anything  you  like. 

2098.  Either  in  prints,  rolls,  or  Normandy 
baskets?— Yes. 

2099.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be 
prohibited  ? — That  is  the  next  point  that  I  am 
coming  to. 

Chairman. 

2100.  Have  you  anything  to  bay  upon  this 
point  of  colour  as  to  either  Danish  or  French 
experience  ? — It  is  said  that  if  you  prohibited 
the  colouring  of  margarine  you  might  still  be 
able  to  buy  it  coloured,  because  of  the  difliculty 
of  distinction ;  but  I  would  say  that  if  margarine 
is  iincoloured,  and  is  made  in  factories  which  are 
inspected,  and  in  which  mixture  is  prohibited,  it 
would  go  certainly  from  the  factory  to  the  whole 
sale  man,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  whole- 
sale man  to  the  retailers  in  its  natural  condition, 
in  its  natural  package,  and  therefore  you  have  a 
very  large  guarantee  that,  in  the  first  place,  there 
would  be  no  mixture  at  all. 

2101.  No  mixture  before  it  reached  the  re- 
tailers ? — Yes;  and  then  I  think  that  the  retailer 
would  himself  be  very  chary  indeed  of  emptying 
oval  boxes  of  margarine,  and  mixing  them,  on 
premises  which  were  liable  to  inspection.  I 
would  further  say  that  the  colouring  enables  any 
seller  to-day  to  sell  impure  articles  to  the  ma- 
jority of  buyers,  the  colour  alone. 

2102.  That  colour  alone  practically  covers 
the  fraud  of  selling  margarine,  or  butter  and 
margarine  in  which  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
margarine  ;  that  fraud  is  protected  by  colour  ? — 
I  think  so,  I  would  emphasise  the  point,  because 
the  grocers  who  met  in  Belfast  the  other  day, 
and  who  were  verv  fairly  agreed  as  to  most  of 
the  points,  a  certam  number  at  all  events,  have 
put  forward  an  objection  to  the  prohibition  of 
colouring,  but  I  have  thought  it  over  very  much 
indeed  since  then,  in  every  bearing,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  that  is  the  one  essential  point,  to 
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TAatrman— continued. 

prevent  fraud  ;  because  so  long  as  the  chemists 
are  unable  to  detect  to  a  nicety  the  presence  of 
margarine,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  else  will 
check  it. 

2103.  So  that  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of 
scientific  analysis,  you  believe  that  a  practically 
efficacious  method  of  checking  adulteration  is  to 
be  obtained  by  preventing  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine ? — I  do,  especially  after  the  Danish  suc- 
cesses. 

Mr.  Whiteiey. 

2104.  Could  you  not  obtain  the  colour  of 
butter  mixture  by  mixing  butter  of  a  very  high 
colour  with  margarine  by  a  clever  fraudulent 
dealer  ? — So  far  as  1  gather  your  question,  I  will 
put  my  answer  in  this  way  :  that  if  you  prohibit 
the  colouring  of  margarine  there  will  be  no  butter 
mixed  with  the  margarine.  You  could  not 
possibly  mix  butter  with  margarine,  because  you 
would  overstep  the  mark ;  you  would  make 
your  shade  ot  colour  higher  than  the  standard 
shade. 

Chairman. 

2105.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  If  you 
mix  margarine  without  colour  with  butter,  you 
would  not  get  a  higher  standard  ;  you  would  get 
a  lower  standard  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
point. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2106.  I  think  I  can  elucidate  it.  J  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  prohibition  of  colouring  mar- 
garine alone  would  not  be  efficacious  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  prohibition  of  mixing  marga- 
rine with  butter  ? — That  is  so. 

Chairman. 

2107.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
to  that  point  ? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2108.  You  do  not  wish  it  to  go  down  in  evi- 
dence that  you  consider  the  whole  system  of 
scientific  analysis  for  the  determination  of  the 
presence  of  margarine  in  any  sample^  to  be  a 
failure? — Not  at  all,  I  think  that  I  should 
accept  the  analyses  of  the  beat  experts  that  we 
have  in  almost  every  instance,  some  of  whom 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  analysis 
of  margarine.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, to  a  very  large  extent,  although  i  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  by  skilful  mixing  of 
the  two  materials  it  is  possible  to  puzzle  any 
chemist  when  the  mixture  is  made  sufficiently 
low. 

2109.  As  to  the  proportion  of  margarine  you 
mean  ? — Yes ;  in  fact  they  admit  it  themselves.  I 
have  letters  from  eminent  chemists  here  which  I 
could  quote. 

Chairman. 

2110.  About  the  packages  of  margarine,  you 
would  have  them  made  in  a  definitely  fixed  form  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  manufac- 
turers send  out  circulars  actually  offering  to  pro- 
vide not  only  any  kind  of  package,  basket,  box, 
or  tub,  but  to  make  up  the  margarine  in  rolls, 
pats,  or  any  shape  you  like  in  order  to  meet  your 
market. 

0  3  2111.  And     t 
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Chairman — continued. 

2111.  And  that,  you  think,  ouglit  to  be  prohi- 
bited strictly? — Yes,  and  that  thej  should  be 
required,  as  in  some  other  countries,  to  use  a 
vessel  of  a  specific  shape. 

2112.  What  is  the  Danish  law  on  this  subject  ? 
— The  Danish  law  provides  for  an  oval  tub. 

2113.  And  a  label  ?— Yes,  I  have  a  label  with 
me.  These  are  the  Danish  labels  of  margarine, 
cheese,  and  margarine,  with  a  guarantee  of  the 
percentage  (producina  the  same  and  handing  them 
in).  The  Danish  law  provides  for  forms  of 
account  to  be  kept,  and  those  are  the  forms. 

2114.  This  large  margarine  label  indicates 
6  per  cent  ;  I  suppose  that  is  the  margarine 
Umit? — As  being  the  limit. 

Mr.  K  ear  ley. 

2115.  That  is  the  percentage  not  of  margarine  - 
but  of  butter  fat  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  of  butter 
in  margarine. 

2116.  Incorporated  by  the  process  of  washing 
it  with  milk  and  cream  ? — Yes. 

2117.  In  the  process  of  making  margarine  pure 
and  simple  ? — Yes. 

2118.  With  no  fraudulent  admixture  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

2119.  Then  about  the  Swedish  law,  have  you 
anything  to  say  about  that  ? — The  Swedish  law 
is  much  less  severe,  or  much  less  perfect,  than 
the  Danish  law  ;  but  the  principal  thing  that 
results  by  the  Swedish  law  is  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  margarine,  and  the  use  of 
special  boxes. 

2120.  Special  in  shape  or  colour? — Special  in 
shape  only. 

2121.  Then  as  to  the  German  law,  what  is 
that  ? — According  to  the  German  law  margarine 
must  be  sold  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  labelled ; 
and  there  is  a  clause  providing  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  fined. 
Shops  must  be  labelled  to  this  effect :  "  Sale  of 
margarine "  ;  mixtures  are  prohibited  entirely ; 
and  I  may  add  that  since  the  Act  was  passed  the 
prices  of  the  mixtures  of  margarine  have  fallen 
considerably. 

2122.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Belgian  law, 
what  have  you  to  say  ? — In  accordance  with  the 
Belgian  law  of  1890,  every  manufacturer  of  mar- 
garine or  person  preparing  mixtures  is  open  to 
inspection ;  inspectors  are  able  to  enter  all  places 
of  preparation  of  margarine  at  all  hours,  and 
butter  must  not  be  made  of  any  substance 
which  is  not  produced  from  whole  milk  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  butter  must  not  have  incorporated  in 
it  any  substance  which  is  not  produced  from  whole 
milk. 

2123.  Then  what  is  the  French  law  ?— The 
French  law,  I  should  simply  say,  is  now  under 
consideration  in  a  Bill  which  was  presented  to 
the  Chamber.  Perhaps  I  had  better  put  this  in, 
it  is  rather  lengthy. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2124.  Is  that  the  Bill  now  before  the  As- 
sembly ? — Yes ;  it  is  the  proposed  BilL 


Mr.  Kearley. 

2125.  Has  not  that  Bill  been  under  considera- 
tion much  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  in  now  for 
two  or  three  years  ? — This  is  altogether  a  new 
Bill. 

2126.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  in  France  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  which  has  been  abortive  ? — Yes.  • 

Chairman. 

2127.  This  is  the  last  attempt  ? — Yes  (handing 
in  the  same). 

2128.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  law 
in  the  United  States? — With  regard  to  the 
United  States,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
quote  from  a  report  of  my  own  in  the  journal  of 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association.     **  In 

1883  the  quantity  of  margarine  sold  in  the  State  *' 
(that  is  the  State  of  New  York)  "  amounted  to 
15,000,000  lbs.  per  annum  ;  to-day,  margarine  is 
neither  manufactured  nor  sold.  In  1885,"  (this 
in  passing)  "  the  milk  shipped  to  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  consisted  of  4,835,831  40-quart  cans. 
The  1893  report  says,  that  in  the  past  year  the 
sale  had  increased  to  7,040,342  cans,  in  addition 
to  61,000,000  cans  of  condensed  milk,  and  182,000 
cans  of  cream.  On  one  occasion  16,370  cans 
were  inspected,  and  only  88  were  found  to  be 
doubtful  in  quantity.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Van  Valkenburg,  a  delightfully  original 
man,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  the  margarine  maker, 
with  whom  I  had  an  interview,  says  that  between 

1884  and  1893  the  city  milk  consumption  has 
increased  over  90  per  cent.,  while  the  population 
has  increased  only  25  per  cent.  He  believes  this 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
are  supplied  with  pure  milk.  In  1892  the  dairy 
goods  handled  in  New  York  State  reached  29 
million  dollars  in  value  (nearly  6,000,000/.),  of 
which  5^  million  w  as  the  product  of  New  York 
State."  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine 
are  entirely  prohibited  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2129.  The  manufacture  also? — Yes;  this 
Assistant  Commissioner  is  the  man  who  has  had 
the  work  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  of 
what  he  termed  killing  the  trade. 

Chairman. 

2130.  And  he  has  effectually  done  it? — He 
thinks  he  has. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2131.  Is  there  no  export  of  margarine  from 
the  State  of  New  York  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any. 

Chairman. 

2132.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  your 
personal  experience  in  New  York  ? — Not  with 
regard  to  margarine ;  I  may  say  that  in 
Massachussets,  to  take  only  one  more  State, 
the  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  imitation  of 
yellow  butter,  and  the  sale  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  eating-houses  without  notice.  A  recent 
report  by  the  Conomissioner  refers  to  the  fact 
that  although  margarine  boxes  are  obliged  to  be 
labelled  or  branded,  yet  the  sellers  are  so  in- 
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genious  that  they  pile  in  their  shop  windows  and 
warehouses  these  boxes  together  to  hide  the 
brands  ;  and  therefore  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  has  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  brand  on  every  side,  top,  bottom,  and 
sides  as  well  in  very  large  letters. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2133.  Are  you  aware  what  the  regulations 
are  upon  the  matter  of  colouring  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  ? — That  the  margarine  is  to  be 
coloi^red  pmk. 

2134.  And  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey? — I 
could  not  remember  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

2135.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  there  are  any  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine in  restaurants  ? — In  Connecticut;  and 
it  is  prohibited  to  sell  any  margarine  in  restaur- 
ants unless  the  article  is  branded  or  declared  to 
be  such.     That  applies  in  five  States. 

2136.  In  Kussia  are  you  aware  of  any  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  colouring  margarine  ? — I  am 
not.  In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  colour- 
mg  is  prohibited. 

Chairman. 

2137.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  upon 
that  point  about  the  law  ? — -I  think  not. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

2138.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much 
adulteration  in  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  a  great 
deal. 

2139.  In  spite  of  these  prohibitions  ?— I  do 
not  mean  that.  In  States  wnere  the  law  is  strict, 
it  is  very  much  checked  indeed  ;  in  fact,  the 
trade  is  almost  killed  ;  but  in  the  other  States, 
where  the  law  is  chiefly  permissive,  adulteration 
is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Channing, 

2140.  If  there  are  exports  of  margarine  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  they  need  not  necessarily 
be  coming  from  the  State  of  New  York  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

2141.  And  with  regard  to  the  excess  of  water 
in  butter,  what  have  you  to  say  upon  that  point  ? 
— I  was  a  witness  in  the  recent  trial  at  Man- 
chester in  January  last,  when  the  Corporation 
took  some  test  cases,  and  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
who  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  after  hearing  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  the 
question  should  be  determined  by  the  Goverment. 

2142.  That  is  to  say,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
water  ? — Yes. 

2143.  That  there  should  be  a  standard  fixed 
by  Government  ? — Yes.  Upon  that  point,  having 
given  evidence  myself,  and  having  heard  almost 
all  the  evidence  that  was  given,  I  should  like  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  water  standard 
should  be  15  per  cent. 

2144.  That  is  exceeded,  is  it  not,  in  many 
8ample8,  especially  of  Irish  butter  ? — Very  con- 
siderably indeed.  It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  approach,  because  some  Irish  farmers,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  are  behind  hand,  both  as  regards 
their  pos«ession  of  proper  utensils  and  of  proper 
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water.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  skill, 
because  they  have  capital  schools  in  Ireland,  and 
many  means  of  learning  how  to  make  butter ; 
but  they  have  certainlv  not  in  all  cases  the 
utensils  necessary ;  and  as  we  were  shown  in 
evidence,  and  as  I  have  seen  myself,  in  Ireland, 
they  often  have  not  pure  spring  water,  and  with- 
out water  below  a  fairly  normal  temperature 
you  cannot  expect  to  make  butter  which  is  suffix 
ciently  firm  to  enable  the  workers  to  get  out  the 
moisture. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2145.  That  applies  to  dairy  butter? — Yes. 

2146.  Not  to  creamery-made  butter  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

2147.  Then  you  think  that  the  excess  of  water 
in  Irish  butter  is  due  to  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture in  those  separate  farms? — I  think  so  in 
some  cases  ;  I  only  apply  it  to  a  moderate 
number  of  cases.  But  I  take  it  that  if  a  person 
makes  an  article  of  food,  he  should  be  prepared 
and  equipped  with  everything  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  properly,  and  that  the  public 
should  not  be  compelled  to  receive  this  food  as 
pure  and  good,  simply  because  the  man  is  imper- 
fectly equipped. 

2148.  This  excess  of  water  in  Irish  butter, 
goes  up  occasionally  beyond  15  per  cent.,  does  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

2149.  To  what  percentage  does  it  go  up  ? — It 
goes  up  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses m  the  court  at  Manchester  said  that  he 
had  himself  had  butter,  or  had  seen  butter,  con- 
taining 40  per  cent.  That  was  an  outside  case, 
of  course,  but  from  25  per  cent,  upwards  to  28 
and  29  per  cent,  is  very  common,  and  21  and  22 
per  cent,  they  look  upon  as  being  quite  normal. 

2150.  Does  this  excess  of  water  occur  in  other 
samples  of  butter,  such  as  Hamburg  butter  ? — 
In  Hamburg  butter,  unquestionably.  In  Ham- 
burg there  is  known  excess,  because  the  people 
who  send  the  butter  to  England  from  Hamburg 
are  manufacturers  or  blenders  on  a  large  scale, 
who  have  every  means  of  doing  their  work  in  a 
perfect  manner,  and  that  butter  is  sent  to  us  im- 
properly adulterated,  really  adulterated. 

2151.  Can  you  give  us  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  others  on  this  subject?— Dr.  Bell, 
in  his  well-known  work,  says  that  more  than  12 
per  cent,  is  unnecessary,  and  that  over  16  per 
cent,  is  injurious  to  the  keeping  properties  of 
butter ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  Dr.  Bell  and  his 
stafiT  have  been  very  commonly  responsible  for 
permitting  this  fraud  to  be  continued  by  the 
mild  manner  in  which  they  Ireat  the  analyses 
made  by  analysts  in  the  country.  If  you  take 
Duclaux  as  an  example  of  French  opinion,  he 
takes  14  per  cent.,  with  a  difierence  of  1  per  cent, 
either  way. 

2152.  And  Fleischman? — Fleischman  takes, 
for  unwashed  butter,  12  per  cent.,  or  for  washed 
butter,  12  J  per  cent. 

2153.  Have  you  some  analyses  of  butter  of 
different  countries  with  reference  to  this  point  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  them,  both  in  brief  and  in  extenso, 
of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  English  butter, 
taken  from  a  very  eminent  man.  Dr.  Veith,  who 
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was  for  many  years  chemist  to  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company.  He  shows  that  average 
English  butter  contains  from  7*26  to  15*79  per 
cent,  of  water,  averaging  11*12  per  cent  ;  that 
93  samples  of  French  butter  averacred  13*93  per 
cent.,  and  a  number  of  samples  oi  French  salt 
butter  (the  others  being  fresh  butter)  contained 
12*5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Danish  butters  the  avera;ie 
was  13*24,  and  Australian  11*55. 

2154.  Then  water  can  be  removed  below  the 
limit  of  15  per  cent,  by  careful  preparation  ? — 
Yes ;  for  the  evidence  at  Manchester  I  made  an 
experiment.  The  butter  was  churned  in  two 
lots  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  ;  the  work 
was  done  the  same  in  each  case,  excepting  that 
in  one  case  the  brine  used  in  washing  and  salting 
the  butter  was  warmed ;  this  being  done  because 
it  is  known  that  some  manufacturers  treat  their 
butter  with  warm  brine  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  retain  both  salt  and  moisture. 
I  think  I  have  the  exact  figures.  At  all  events, 
one  sample  contained  between  8  and  9  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  the  other  one  between  12  and  13 
per  cent. 

2155.  The  one  being  treated  with  warm  brine? 
— Yes,  but  even  with  warm  brine  (this  is  my 
point)  the  water  was  considerably  less  than  15 
per  cent. 

2156.  If  they  use  warm  brine  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  water,  how  do  they  manage  that 
absorption  of  water  beyond  the  point  to  which 
you  succeeded  in  obtaming  it  ? — Simply,  either 
by  carelessness  or  by  design.  If  to  a  very  soft 
butter  brine  is  added,  you  cannot  work  the  butter 
on  the  machine,  or  by  hand,  or  in  any  other  way 
in  order  to  remove  the  water ;  therefore  the 
water  is  incorporated  and  sent  out  to  the 
dealer. 

2157.  And  the  salt  is  not  used  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  water,  is  it? — In  that  case  it  is, 
because  the  salt  assists  in  retaining  the  water 
itself.  But  in  ordinary  butter,  it  is  contrary  to 
what  is  generally  supposed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
salting  does  at  all  assist  in  retaining  the  natural 
moisture. 

2158.  This  water  is  injurious  in  two  ways; 
first  of  all,  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser,  who 
buys  water  instead  of  butter  ? — 1  es. 

2159.  And,  secondly,  it  is  injurious  to  the 
butter,  inasmuch  as  it  assists  decomposition  ? — 
That  is  so  in  many  cases.  Pure  spring  water 
free  from  bacteria  or  organic  matter  is  undoubt- 
edly wholesome,  and  useful  in  making  butter ; 
but  if  water  which  is  derived  from  shallow  wells, 
or  from  cisterns,  or  from  exposed  running 
streams,  for  example,  contains  organic  matter  or 
bacteria  (which  it  unquestionably  does),  then  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  butter  deteriorates  from 
the  adoption  of  its  use. 

2160.  Then  water  of  an  impure  kind  might  in 
that  way  be  the  means  of  conveying  disease  ? — 
It  might  be. 

2161.  I  think  there  is  also  another  reason,  is 
there  not,  why  they  use  this  water  and  this  salt ; 
it  is  to  cover  the  flavour  of  poor  butter,  or  badly 
made  butter? — That  was  stated  in  evidence  in 
Manchester,  although  it  was  flatly  contradicted, 
I  believe,  on  the  other  side ;  but  that  is  my 
experience.       If  you   make  butter   of  inferior 
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quality,  and  unquestionably  butter  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  made,  as  it  is,  in  cabins  in 
County  Kerry,  where  they  have  no  proper  con- 
venience, that  butter  will  not  keep ;  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  to  be  oft'  flavour.  Then,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  detection  of  this  off*  flavour, 
this  incipient  rancidity,  heavy  salting  is  adopted, 
and  the  consumer  does  not  detect  it  so  fully. 

2162.  Butter  then,  may  appear  on  the  surface 
dry,  may  it  not,  and  yet  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  ? — x  es. 

2163.  How  do  you  account  for  that?— rl  am 
afraid  that  I  have  forgotten  to  bring  some  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  my  meaning ;  but  this  is  the 
result  of  Danish  experiments.  The  chemical 
adviser  to  the  Danish  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion. Professor  S torch,  two  years  ago  made  some 
exhaustive  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  water  in  butter  by  the  microscope. 
I  happened  to  be  over  just  about  the  time,  and  he 
showed  me  the  photographs,  which  he  subse- 
quently sent  me.  He  foimd  upon  an  average  of  a 
number  of  samples,  the  presence  of  water  was  not 
actually  owing  to  anything  beyond  carelessness  in 
the  manufacture.  For  example,  an  apparently 
dry  butter  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain  more 
moisture  than  it  should  do,  and  by  the  miscro- 
scope  it  was  found  that  this  water  was  distributed 
very  generally  throughout  it  in  minute  globules, 
whereas  another  butter  which  appeared  to  be 
much  wetter  when  examined  by  the  eye,  did 
contain  less  water,  although  the  water  was  present 
in  large  globules,  instead  of  being  in  small  ones. 
This  was  owing  to  careless  manipulation. 

2164.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  one  case  the 
water  was  minutely  divided  and  distributed 
through  the  mass,  and  in  the  other  case  it  was 
aggregated  into  large  globules  ? — A  few  large 
globules. 

2165.  The  latter  being  the  result  of  careless 
manufacture,  and  the  other  the  result  of  what  ? — 
The  result  of  excellent  manufacture. 

2166.  Was  the  percentage  of  water  unequal 
in  these  cases  ? — No,  in  the  apparently  dry  butter 
it  was  higher,  although  not  too  high.  I  do  not 
suggest  that 

2167.  It  was  higher?— Yes. 

2188.  But  not  beyond  your  standard  of  15  per 
cent.  ? — No.  In  cutting  the  butter  with  a  knife, 
a  judge  generally  looks  to  see  if  there  is  water 
present,  and  he  sometimes  finds  a  drop  exude, 
and  he  concludes  that  there  is  water  in  abund- 
ance, but  it  may  be  that  this  water  may  be  pre- 
sent in  large  globules  instead  of  very  minute 
ones. 

2169.  So  that  a  surface  appearance  of  water 
does  not  enable  you  to  say  how  much  water 
there  is  in  a  butter  ? — Certainly  not. 

2170.  I  think  that  concludes  all  that  you  have 
to  say  upon  this  subject  as  regards  water  in 
butter? — Yes. 

2171.  Now  about  milk;  do  you  think  that 
milk  should  be  placed  under  the  same  control  of 
a  central  department  of  the  Government  as 
butter? — I  think  it  should  be  included  under 
the  same  heading ;  that  there  should  be  a  Dairy 
Bureau  or  department  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  American  Commission,  and  that  milk 
should  be  included  under  its  head. 

2172.  And 
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2172.  And  you  would  allow  consumers  to  send 
up  samples  of  milk  for  analysis,  as  of  butter,  to 
that  department  ? — Yes. 

2173.  You  think  that  Section  25  of  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  enables  milk  dealers  to 
escape  by  the  nature  of  its  provisions?— Yes. 

2174.  Will  you  refer  to  that,  if  you  plea^^e  ? — 
^^  If  the  defendant  in  any  prosecution  under  this 
Act  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  or 
court  that  he  had  purchased  the  article  in 
question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and 
quality  as  that  demanded  of  him  by  the  prose- 
cutor, and  with  a  written  warranty  to  that  effect, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  when 
he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise,  and  that 
he  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased 
it,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution, 
but  shall  be  Kable  to  pay  the  costs  mcurred  by 
the  prosecutor,  imless  he  shall  have  given  due 
notice  to  him  that  he  will  rely  on  the  lEtbove 
defence." 

2175.  Labels  of  that  kind,  you  think,  cover  the 
milk  dealers  ? — In  many  cases  in  my  experience 
it  has  been  insisted  that  the  farmer  or  producer 
shall  attach  to  the  chum  of  milk  which  he  sends 
by  rail,  a  label  which  is  worded  and  treated  as  a 
warranty,  and  that  when  a  prosecution  occurs 
this  label  has  been  taken  into  court,  and  has 
exonerated  the  person  who  has  been  charged. 

2176.  Would  you  alter  that?— I  think  I 
would. 

2177.  In  what  way  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
guarantees  milk  of  a  high  quality,  because,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  person  who  is  absolved 
by  somebody  else  is  careless,  and  not  so  careful 
as  he  otherwise  would  be,  in  distributing  to  the 
public  an  article  of  very  high  quality. 

2178.  Would  yoM  proceed  against  the  farmer 
through  the  retailer,  as  in  the  case  of  butter  ? — 
That  IS  a  point  that  I  have  not  noted  just  here. 
I  should  like  to  add  to  my  remark,  also,  that  the 
milk,  if  it  is  in  cans  at  the  time  it  is  seized,  may 
be  referred  to  as  regards  this  label;  yet  if  it  is 
removed  from  the  can,  the  label  cannot  be 
referred  to  at  all  as  being  in  any  form  a 
guarantee. 

2179.  But  those  cans  can  be  sampled  during 
their  transit  ?—  Yes. 

2180.  So  that  the  farmer  is  liable  to  inspection 
during  the  transit  of  his  milk  ? — Until  the  milk 
is  delivered.  I  think  you  cannot  very  well 
exonerate  a  farmer  so  long  as  the  milk  is  in  his 
chum,  and  has  not  been  touched  by  the  person 
to  whom  he  has  consigned  it. 

2181.  Once  delivered  and  removed  from  the 
chum,  you  cannot  hold  the  farmer  responsible  ? 
— ^I  think  not. 

2182.  The  fines  inflicted  in  these  cases  are 
generally  too  small,  are  they  not?— I  think  so; 
they  should  be  at  least  5/.  for  the  first  case.  I 
would  be  very  liberal  in  drafting  a  law  with 
regard  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  but  after 
having  once  convicted  a  man,  I  think  he  should 
be  fined  51. 

2183.  And  afterwards,  if  he  were  repeatedly 
convicted,  you  would  imprison  him  ? — I  would 
increase  the  fine  to  10/.  on  the  second  occasion, 
and  60/.  for  the  third,  and  then  I  would  give  him 
a  taste  of  the  law  in  another  form. 

0.174. 


CAa/rm'/n —continued. 

2184.  By  imprisonment,  you  mean? — Yes. 

2185.  Would  you  give  farmers  and  dealers 
power  to  indict  their  own  servants  if  they  were 
guilty  of  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with 
milk  ? — With  regard  to  that  point  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  proposed  law  drafted  by  the 
Dairy  Trade  and  Can  Protection  Society.  I 
know  nothing  about  that  society  excepting  that 
I  have  had  this  sent  to  me,  but  it  is  very  full  of 
common  sense.  ^'  Any  person  who  shall  add 
water  or  other  adulterant  to,  or  abstract  the  fat 
from  milk,  the  property  of  his  employer,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20/.,  or  to  im- 
prisonment without  the  option  of  a  fine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  milk  so  damaged."  And 
there  is  a  further  clause,  "  Where  an  employer  is 
charged  with  an  offence  against  this  Act,  he  shall 
be  entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him, 
to  have  any  other  person  whom  he  charges  as 
the  actual  offender  brought  before  the  court  at 
the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  charge,  and 
if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been 
proved,  the  employer  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  he  haa  used  due  diligence  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  that  the 
said  other  person  had  committed  the  offence  in 
question  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  con- 
nivance, the  said  other  person  shall  be  summarily 
convicted  of  such  offence,  and  the  employer  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  penalty." 

2186.  Do  you  think  that  farmers  are  liable  to 
this  kind  of  action  very  frequently  on  the  part  of 
their  servants  ? — I  do  not  think  that  farmers  are 
very  often  liable  to  it,  although  I  have  known  a 
case  ;  but  I  think  that  people  in  the  trade  are. 
It  is  pretty  well  known  to  those  in  the  trade 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  going  on  on 
the  part  of  servants,  both  of  the  wholesale  and 
the  retail  dealers  and  distributors,  and  that  they 
require  protection  accordingly. 

21 87.  Then  you  would  have  all  the  evaporated 
milk,  or  separated  milk,  labelled  ?  —  Yes.  I 
think  that  it  should  be  labelled  in  veiy  large 
letters,  in  two-inch  letters  on  every  can. 

2188.  Separated  milk ;  that  is  to  say,  might  be 
sold  as  separated  milk,  but  only  as  separated 
milk? — Yes,  I  have  no  objection  to  that; 
although,  if  my  will  could  be  law,  I  would  not^ 
sell  separated  milk  at  all. 

2189.  Why? -Because  I  think  it  is  very 
damaging  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  children,  who  are  the 
very  large  consumers  of  it. 

2 190.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  so  nutritious 
for  children  as  pure  milk  ?  —  It  is  not  so 
nutritious. 

2191.  But  in  itself  it  is  not  injurious  ? — By  no 
means  ;  it  is  an  excellent  food  for  stock  on  the 
farm ;  but  I  think  that  both  condensed  skim  milk 
and  separated  milk  are  the  means  of  a  verv  great 
deal  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell  them, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  people  who 
consume  them. 

2192.  But  do  not  you  think  that  there  is  less 
damage  done  by  separated  milk  and  pure  milk 
being  mixed  together  than  by  water  being  added 
to  pure  milk  ? — That  is  another  point ;  I  quite 
agree  to  that. 

2193.  As  regards  colouring  matter,  you  would 
P  prevent 
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Erevent  that  being  added  to  milk  ? — It  is  well 
nown  in  the  trade,  particularly  in  London  and 
large  cities,  that  poor  milk,  that  is  to  say,  milk 
naturally  poor,  and  bought  at  a  low  price,  or 
good  milk  mixed  with  separated  milk,  is  enriched 
in  appearance  by  the  addition  of  anatto*  This 
if  extremely  common,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
penal  to  do  it.  It  can  easily  be  detected  by  an 
analyst,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  included  in 
any  future  Bill. 

2194.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  that  makes  the 
milk  pleasanter  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  not  injurious 
to  the  consumer,  there  is  some  advantage  in  a 
product  of  that  kind  being  sold  at  a  cheap  price 
to  the  poor,  is  it  not  ? — An  advantage  in  colour- 
ing? 

2195.  I  mean,  if  it  is  pleasanter  to  the  eye  it 
is  probably  pleasanter  to  the  palate,  to  some  ex- 
tent ? — I  think  it  is  pandering  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  very  lowest  classes ;  and  I  believe  that 
milk  so  highly  coloured  as  it  is  sold  very  often  is 
ii^urious. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

2196.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  milk  sold  in  London  is  so 
coloured  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2197.  You  believe  that  it  is  coloured? — Yes. 

2198.  Coloured  by  the  retailers,  then,  not  by 
the  farmers  ? — Yes,  by  the  retailers. 

Chairman. 

2199.  That  is  produced  by  the  public  taste, 
probably ;  there  is  a  desire,  is  there  not,  for  a 
rich-lookinif  milk,  on  the  part  o{  the  public  ? — I 
do  not  thiuK  so,  at  all. 

2200.  Why  is  it  done,  then  ?— It  was  done 
originally  under  a  misapprehension^  no  doubt,  by 
p^ple  with  no  conscience,  and  who  supposed  that 
they  would  be  gratifying  the  consumers  by  giving 
them  milk  of  the  colour  of  the  Jersey  milk,  which 
he  never  sees. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2201.  Does  it  not  convey  to  the  customer  the 
idea  that  he  is  getting  such  milk  in  all  cases  ? — 
It  conveys  to  him  the  impression  that  he  is 
getting  a  pure  milk,  but  not  an  exceptionally 
rich  milk. 

Chairman. 

2202.  You  think  it  conveys  to  him  an  idea 
that  he  is  getting  a  better  article  than  he  would 
if  it  were  not  coloured  ? — Yes. 

2203.  Your  proposal  with  reference  to  milk 
is,  that  there  should  be  a  standard  fixed? — 
Yes. 

2204.  And  that  that  standard  should  be  fixed 
so  that  all  milks  falling  below  it  would  be 
regarded  as  adulterated  ? — I  would  not  commit 
myself  to  use  the  word  "adulterated"  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  would  simply  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  standard. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2205.  You  could  not  make  a  standard  for 
colour  ?— No,  for  fat. 


Chairman. 
2206.  This  is  a  standard   of  composition? — 


Yes. 

2207.  You  propose  that  your  standard  should 
be  what? — 3*2  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  12  per  cent, 
of  total  solids. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2208.  That  is  8*8  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat  ? 
— No;  my  proposal  is  3*2  of  fat  and  12  per  cent, 
of  total  solias. 

2209.  That  would  leave  8-8  for  the  rest?— 
No  ;  it  is  quite  a  diflTerent  thing  if  you  look  at  it 
in  another  way.  I  would  have  no  standard  of 
solids  not  fat  at  all. 

2210.  That  is  of  ten  referred  to,  is  it  not?— 
It  is,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be ;  and 
my  reason  is  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  point.  There  are  some  who  wish  to 
make  a  standard  of  9  per  cent.,  and  althougli  I 
am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  make  anything 
as  high  as  possible  consistently  with  what  is  fair 
to  the  public;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  as  a 
producer  myself,  to  fix  9  per  cent. ;  lam  sure  that 
you  could  not  do  it. 

Chairman. 

^211.  Nine  per  cent.,  for  what? — For  solids 
not  fat.  I  have  abundant  evidence  on  that,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  you  will  have  before  you,  I 
daresay,  pressed  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  pressed. 

2212-13.  Will  you  give  us  your  evidence  on 
that  point  ? — This  I  take  from  one  of  the  large 
milk  companies  in  which  the  standard  of  fat  is 
referred  to.  lliis  gentleman,  a  director  of  this 
company,  bases  his  figures  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  analyses,  and  he  says  in  his  contract, 
"  or  if  it  should  be  certified  by  the  company's 
analyst  for  the  time  being  that  the  milk  supplied 
under  this  contract  contains  less  than  3*25  of 
fat  solids,  or  more  than  9'20  of  the  other  (non- 
fatty^  solids,  or  less  thereof  than  8*75  during  the 
montns  of  June  to  March  inclusive,*'  Then  he 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  this  matter.  Therefore 
this  company  require  their  milk  to  contain  3^ 
per  cent,  of  fatty  solids  and  8*75  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat.  And  further,  and  this  is  the 
point  that  1  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, they  require  that  the  milk  shall  not  con- 
tain more  than  9*20  of  non-fatty  solids.  I  do 
not  recommend  that ;  it  is  impossible  ;  but  the 
point  is  this,  that  by  the  admixture  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  separated  milk  with  new  milk  you 
reduce  the  fatty  solids  and  you  increase  the  non- 
fatty  solids. 

2214.  That  is  to  say  that  you  increase  the 
non*  fatty  solids  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal 
quantity  of  fatty  solids  ? — That  is  just  the  point ; 
and,  therefore,  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
non-fatty  solids  you  are  really  giving  a  premium 
to  the  system  of  mixing  the  two  milks. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2215.  Do  you  approve  of  a  minimum  standard 
of  non-fatty  solids  ? — I  should  not  object  to  8*76, 
as  suggested  here,  but  I  would  i>refer  to  have 
none  at  all ;  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  all  round. 

Chairman. 

2216.  You  have  got  some  other  figures  there 
which   I   should    like  the   Committee   to  have. 
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Chairman — continued. 

because  this  is  an  important  point  ? — That  is  a 
very  important  Scotch  company  ;  I  wUl  not  give 
the  names,  but  the  whole  of  the  papers  are  open 
to  the  Committee  to  see,  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  give  the  names.  This  company 
in  their  contract  require  3  per  cent  of  fat,  but 
they  also  require  9  per  cent,  of  solid  not  fat ;  and 
in  writing  to  me  the  manager  says,  "  during  the 
last  10  years  we  have  always  stipulated  for  3  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  getting  it."  Then  another  very  large  and 
very  well  Known  firm  gave  me  their  percentage 
of  fat,  although  they  do  not  give  it  in  suflScienuy 
exact  figures  for  me  to  quote  it,  for  very  obvious 
and  politic  reasons  upon  their  part ;  but  thev  do 
obtam  a  large  quantity  of  their  milk  at  as  high 
as  4*25  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2217.  Is  that  a  Scotch  company  ? — That  is  an 
English  company.  The  next  is  a  large  English 
firm.  I  thiuK  I  might  mention  the  name  in  this 
case ;  I  am  not  forbidden,  to  do  so ;  it  is 
Tisdall,  of  Holland  Park.  I  have  here  an 
analysis  of  the  milk  of  the  firm  for  a  whole 
year  in  order  to  be  able  to  quote  the  quality  in 
every  month,  because  it  is  well  knowu  that  the 
qaality  varies  in  the  summer  as  compared 
with  the  winter;  in  spring  and  the  early  sununer 
months  milk  is  very  often  poor,  comparatively, 
in  fat,  whereas  in  autumn,  and  early  winter  it  is 
much  richer.  In  this  case  there  is  only  one 
ringle  instance  in  which  the  fatty  solids  were 
below  3  per  cent.,  and  in  this  case  the  non-faltv 
solids  were  very  high,  and  I  have  made  a  mark 
questioning  its  being  of  a  genuine  character. 
The  same  firm  reouire  their  farmers  to  deliver 
all  their  milk  with  3  per  cent,  of  fatty  solids; 
and  I  should  also  add,  which  is  very  important 
indeed,  that  the  whole  of  these  analyses  (and 
there  are  a  good  many  of  them)  are  of  the  morn- 
ing's milk,  and  I  am  told  by  the  firm  that  the 
milk  of  the  evening  is  generally  as  much  as  1  per 
cent,  higher ;  so  that  the  average  of  this  firm 
and  others  that  I  have  quoted,  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  3  per  cent. 

2218.  You  give  us  all  those  analyses  of 
different  firms  in  support  of  your  standard  of 
3  per  cent,  for  fats,  and  a  total  of  12  per  cent, 
for  all  solids  ? — Yes.  This  firm  require  their 
farmers  to  deliver  milk  of  3  per  cent,  and  12  per 
cent. 

2219.  You  think  that  in  all  cases  of  the 
details  analysis  should  be  given  to  all  people 
whose  milk  is  sampled  ? — I  think  it  should. 

2220.  For  instance,  if  a  churn  is  sampled  in 
transit,  the  details  of  the  analysis  should  be 
given  to  the  farmer  ? — I  think  it  should. 

2221.  And  if  milk  is  sampled  and  analysed 
during  delivery  to  the  customer  by  the  retailer 
the  same  course  should  be  pursued  ( — Yes. 

2222.  What  is  the  New  York  system  ;  what  is 
their  dairy  commission ;  have  you  anything  to 
Bay  about  that?— In  New  York  State  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk, 
which  is  described  as  follows:  "(1)  Milk  con- 
taining more  than  88  per  centum  of  water  or 
fluids;   (2)   MUk  containing  less  than   12   per 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

centum  of  lailk  solids  ;  (3)  Milk  containing  less 
than  3  per  centum  of  fats  ;  (4)  Milk'drawn  from 
cows  within  15  days  before  and  5  days  after 
parturition;  (5)  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed 
on  distillery  waste,  or  any  substance  in  a  state 
fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  on  any  unhealthy 
foods ;  (6 )  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a 
crowded  or  unhealthy  condition ;  (7)  Miilk  from 
which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed ; 
(8)  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or 
or  any  other  fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added, 
or  into  which  has  been  introduced,  any  foreign 
substance  whatever." 

2223.  Do  you  agree  with  that  as  a  definition 
of  pure  milk  ?*-I  accept  that  very  fully  indeed. 
I  would  not,  of  course,  press  the  whole  of  these 
points  upon  the  Committee. 

2224.  Is  that  New  York  State  or  New  York  ? 
— That  is  New  York  State.  There  are  in  New 
York  two  authorities,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission at  work,  and  the  New  York  Sanitary 
authorities.  I  went  there,  and  was  shown  the 
whole  of  their  system  at  work.  The  New  York 
Sanitary  Authorities  have  a  standard  of  12^  per 
cent,  of  total  solids. 

Chairman, 

2225.  Then  the  two  bodies  do  not  agree  ? — 
ITiey  did  not ;  but  they  now  work  together  very 
amicably.  The  Sanitary  Department  has  divided 
the  city  into  a  number  of  districts;  there  are 
6,580  persons  registered  as  milk  sellers,  and  each 
district  is  taken  by  an  inspector,  who  reports 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  samples  that  he  taKOS ; 
and  by  this  system  they  have  been  enabled  to 
crush  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk. 

2226.  In  your  experience  would  there  be  any 
hardship  inflicted  on  the  sellers  of  milk  that 
might  be  pure,  and  which  came  from  a  poor  cow, 
or  a  cow  under  cucumstances  which  rendered  its 
milk  poor,  and  the  milk  not  reaching  that 
standard  ? — I  think  not,  for  this  reason,  not  as 
regards  a  single  cow,  but  dealing  with  milk  in 
general,  that  the  milk  that  we  buy  for  consump- 
tion is  not  taken  from  a  single  cow,  but  from  a 
number  of  cows. 

2227.  But  it  is  conceiveable,  is  it  not,  that 
you  might  have  in  some  districts  a  man  with  two 
or  three  cows  onlvf  and  their  milk  not  reaching 
this  standard  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  it 
is  conceiveable  that  one  cow  in  three  might  give 
such  poor  milk,  but  I  cannot  think  it  conceiveable 
that  three  cows  could  possibly  do  so.  I  ex- 
amined the  books  in  New  York  State,  and^  I 
added  up  a  number  of  columns  with  the  Commis- 
sioner taken  at  random,  and  the  average  of  those 
columns  was  4*2  per  cent,  of  fat  Now  we 
are  certainly  not  unable  to  produce  what  the 
Americans  can  produce,  and  I  think  that  what 
they  find  succeed  should  be  found  to  succeed  in 
this  country  just  as  well. 

2228.  Might  you  not  have  as  this  case  for  in- 
stance ;  you  might  have  a  cottager  selling  milk 
from  a  single  cow  ;  or  there  might  be  a  number 
of  people  with  three  acres  and  one  cow,  and,  if 
they  sold  milk  to  their  neighbours,  that  milk, 
from  time  to  time,  would  be  below  this  standard, 

p  2  very 
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Chairman — continued^ 

very  possibly  ? — Yes.  I  would  provide  for  that 
by  tracing  the  milk  back,  in  such  cases,  to  the 
cow  herself.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  right  to  say  so,  but  it  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  for  a  cow  with  tuberculosis  (I  know 
it  is  with  another  disease)  to  give  milk  of  abnor- 
mally poor  quality,  and  I  think  that  while  a 
standard  would  tL^eiat  in  many  other  ways,  it 
might  in  one  way  in  particular,  namely,  by  dis- 
covering those  diseased  cows. 

2229.  Still  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  the  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  a  standard  which  has  been 
raised  more  than  once,  and  you  think  that  it 
would  be  met  by  tracing  the  milk,  in  these  indi- 
vidual cases,  to  the  cow  r — I  think  it  would. 

2230.  Would  you  make  that  a  valid  plea 
against  conviction  ? — Only  in  specific  cases.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  any  retailer 
of  milk  who  is  buying  milk^  or  who  is  retailing 
milk  from  a  number  of  cows,  to  make  a  plea  of 
that  kind  ;  but  I  see  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
allowing  any  person  selling  milk  from  one  or 
even  two  cows  to  make  that  plea* 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2231.  It  would  make  a  farmer  very  careful  not 
to  have  these  diseased  cows  in  his  herd,  would  it 
not,  if  he  had  to  have  a  certain  standard  for  all 
the  milk  sold  by  him? — Yes,  it  would.  The 
farmer  would  be  exempt,  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
any  probable  conviction. 

2232.  Is  it  not  the  case  very  often  now  that  a 
cow  with  tuberculosis  will  give  an  enormous 
quantity  of  milk  ? — Yes. 

Mr,  Kearley. 

2233.  You  said  that  you  could  conceive  of  one 
cow  in  three  giving  this  poor  result,  but  you  do 
not  mean  to  take  that  as  the  average,  do  you  ? — 
No. 

Chairman. 

2234.  But  you  would  admit  this,  would  you 
not,  that  a  cow  might  be  in  a  perfectly  normal 
state  of  health,  and  vet  give  milk  of  alow  quality 
below  your  standard  ?^-I  know  it  to  be  the  fact, 
that  she  might.  1  can  give  you  a  case  at  the 
Uoyal  Agricultural  College. 

2235.  Could  you  give  us  the  percentage  ;  out 
of  100  cows  bow  many  would  give  milk  below 
the  standard  that  you  specify  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible ;  I  do  not  tnink  it  has  ever  been  done 
or  attempted. 

Mr.  Bolitho. 

2236.  Must  it  not  always  very  much  depend 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  s^^ason,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  ? — That  is  a  debatable  point  whether 
feeding  really  affects  the  fatty  properties  in  milk, 
or  whether  it  does  not. 

2237.  Do  you  not  think,  with  your  experience 
that  if  cows  are  moved  from  one  field  to  another, 
very  often  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
there  would  be  considerable  shrinkage  in  the 
output  of  butter  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  that  is  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of 
milk. 


Chairman. 

2238.  Have  you  any  of  Professor  Veith's 
figures  with  reference  to  the  analysis  of  milk 
upon  which  you  could  give  us  figures  relating  to 
the  number  of  poor  cows,  or  cows  giving  poor 
milk  ? — No  ;  not  with  regard  to  poor  milk.  My 
figures  have  all  been  prepared  with  reference  to 
milk  of  high  quality.  1  have  some  more  here 
that  I  should  like  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2239.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  rare  ^ception 
for  any  cow  to  give  milk  below  the  standard  that 
you  have  mentioned  of  12  per  cent,  of  total 
solids  ? — Xo;  it  is  not  by  any  means  rare.  It  is 
much  more  rare  to  find  herds  of  cows  giving  milk 
below  that  standard,  but  not  an  individual  cow. 
I  will  give  you  one  or  two  instances  to  that  efl^ect. 
I  have  here  the  case  of  a  very  large  Manchester 
firm  where  for  four  years  in  42  sets  of  analyses 
in  different  months,  the  non-fatty  solids  were 
22  times  below  9  per  cent.,  and  20  in  number 
over  9  per  cent.  In  every  case  with  no  ex- 
ception during  four  years,  in  every  month  of 
the  year  the  fatty  solids  of  the  milk  were  over 
3  per  cent.,  and  in  very  many  cases  over  4  per 
cent. ;  I  have  here  an  average  which  I  have  got 
out  from  the  records  of  our  London  Dairy  Show 
for  1890,  1892,  and  1893  for  each  breed.  The 
non-fatty  solids  of  the  shorthorns  was  in  each 
year  below  9  per  cent. :  8*78,  8*87,  8-91 ;  the 
Jerseys  were,  in  each  case,  over  9  per  cent.,  the 
Guernseys  the  same;  and  the  other  breeds  in 
two  years  were  under  9  per  cent.,  and  in  one 
year  over  9  per  cent.  So  that  this  evidence 
proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  9  per 
cent.,  even  with  caltle  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  fed  for  exhibition.  At  the  same  time, 
in  every  case  the  fatty  solids  were  very  high. 
Those  are  very  valuable  figures. 

2240.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  fatty 
solids  in  those  cases  ? — Yes  ;  they  vary.  As 
regards  shorthorns,  they  were  4*05,  3*8,  3*96 ; 
the  Jersey  were  all  over  5  per  cent,  the 
Guernseys,  over  4  per  cent.  ;  and  the  other 
breeds  were,  in  two  years,  over  4  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  third  year  3*96.  I  have  also  data  with 
regard  to  milk  supplied  to  the  British  Dairy 
Institute.  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
these  were  given  me  by  the  director  who  buys 
milk  from  farmers  in  Buckinghamshire,  near  the 
institute,  and  in  every  case  the  fat  during  the 
past  two  months  has  been  over  3*4  per  cent. 
This  evidence,  again,  is  the  fullest  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  it  is  with  regard  to  work  conducted 
by  the  New  York  State  experiment  station 
during  three  years.  I  was  at  the  station  last 
year,  and  I  obtained  all  their  reports,  and  I 
worked  them  out  into  this  table  which  I  have 
here.  In  one  year  the^  made  experimenrs  in 
cheese-making  at  the  station  itself,  and  at  a  factory 
near  the  station.  In  the  other  years  they  made 
similar  experiments  at  three  factories,  in  one 
case  dealing  with  750  cows,  in  another  case  with 
650  cows,  and  in  the  third  case  with  14,000 
cows.  I  have  got  the  figures  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  three  years,  but  to  all  the  seven 
cheese-makintr  months.  The  lowest  fatty  per 
cent,  in  any  month  was  3*2  in  May  1892 ;  with 
regard  to  solids  not  fat,  they   were  10  times; 
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that  is  to  say,  in  10  months,  over  9  per  cent, 
and  in  27  cases,  under  9  per  cent  Out  of  36 
months,  therefore,  there  were  nine  months  in 
which  they  were  over  9  per  cent  only.  Then  to 
compare  with  those,  I  took  the  experiments  made 
in  Somerset  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
Cheddar  cheese  manufactore,  where  I  found 
that,  as  regards  English  milk,  we  had  as  low  as 
3 '06  per  cent,  of  fat  and  never  reaching  4  per 
cent  until  the  month  of  October ;  and  with  regard 
to  solids  not  fat  we  had  in  Somerset,  in  every 
case,  in  April,  Ma^,  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  in  September  of  one  year,  under  9  per  cent. ; 
and  in  only  three  cases,  September  1891,  and 
October  and  September  1892,  over  9  per  cent,  of 
solids  not  fat.  These  figures  relate  not  merely 
to  herds  of  cows,  but  to  herds  upon  a  fairly  large 
scale. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

2241.  Have  you  any  Scotch  statistics  upon  the 
same  subject  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2242.  Have  you  got  statistics  for  the  Scotch 
Dairy  Institute  ?— Yes,  but  the  dates  are  not  so 
full.  ^'  The  last  analysis  of  the  milk  at  school, 
which  was  taken  on  the  9th  of  July,  showed  3*6 
of  fat." 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

2243.  Is  that  at  Eihnamock  ?— Yes,  from  40 
oows  at  the  Home  farm.  *^  This  milk  contains 
8*7  of  non-fatty  solids.  We  also  buy  the  milk  of 
28  cows  for  our  school,  a  sample  oi  wbich,  ana* 
lysed  on  the  same  date,  showed  3*5  per  cent,  of 
&t,  and  in  each  case  the  samples  were  taken  from 
the  morning's  milk,"  so  that  these  figures  really 
represent  milk  of  a  higher  quality  than  the 
figures  show. 

Chairman. 

2244.  Have  you  any  more  evidence  on  that 
point  that  is  worth  putting  in  ? — I  will  only  give 
you  two  more  cases,  one  as  regards  Ayrshire 
cows.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1892  the  total 
solids  averaged  11*45  per  cent.;  and  in  the 
second  haU  12*13 ;  and  by  the  Babcock  test  the 
milk  analysed  as  regards  fat  in  1893  in  no  case 
showed  less  than  3*25  per  cent,  and  in  1894  in  no 
case  less  than  3*34  per  cent.  These  are  all  from 
Ayrshire  cows  of  mixed  morning's  and  evening's 
milk. 

2245.  All  those  figures  that  you  have  given  us 
go  to  support  your  view  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  fair  to  have  a  standard  of  3*2  per  cent,  for 
fats,  and  12  per  cent,  for  total  solids  ? — Yes. 

2246.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  practice  in 
Paris  ? — In  Paris  the  municipal  authorities  adopt 
13  per  cent,  of  total  solids  as  the  basis 
for  prosecution,  and  4  per  cent,  of  fat'.  I  sent 
over  to  one  of  the  professors  the  figures  that  I 
suggest  to-day,  and  he  says  that  the  figures 
adopted,  not  merely  adopted  for  calculation,  but 
adopted  for  prosecutions,  are  practically  the  same 
3-25,  and  12*25  per  cent 

2247.  Do  they  use  the  same  methods  of 
analysis  in  Paris  that  we  do  here  ? — Yes. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Kearky. 

2248.  The  Babcock  test  or  the  coil?— They 
use  the  recognised  chemical  system  ;  but  as  regards 
the  Parisian  figures,  I  am  bound  to  say  they  nave 
no  law  upon  the  point  of  a  standard,  and  that,  so 
far  as  you  can  gather,  it  is  practically  left  to  the 
chemists  themselves. 

Chairman. 

2249.  And  the  standard  there  is  in  the  same 
position  as  it  is  here  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  the  professor 
uses  the  words  very  distinctly  "  practically  the 
same  "  ;  not  really-  the  same. 

2250.  Is  there  a  standard  in  Germany? — I 
cannot  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2251.  Whose  standard  is  that  in  France,  that 
of  the  public  analyst,  or  the  Government  ?— It 
is  really  a  standard  of  the  chemists  ;  there  is  no 
Government  standard. 

2252.  But  the  Government  chemist  or  the 
municipal  chemist  ? — The  municipal  chemist. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2253.  How  are  the  prosecutions  conducted  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2254.  Is  that  a  more  correct  test  than  Bab- 
cock's  ?— Babcock's  is  a  ready  test  for  farmers ; 
it  is  perfectly  correct  for  fat. 

Chairman^ 

2255.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Cana- 
dian or  Copenhagen  practice? — I  have  a  note 
here  to  that  effect.  In  Copenhagen,  if  a  sample 
contains  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  fat,  it  is  taken 
again  from  the  whole  nerd  in  the  presence  of  a* 

1)olice  functionary.    There  are  no  binding  regu- 
ations  as  regards  a  standard  of  fat  in  Copenhagen. 

2256.  In  regard  to  .Canada,  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  ? — In  Canada  there  is  no  standara ; 
they  adopted  a  method  a  year  or  two  ago  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  figure  should  be  fixed  in  case 
they  fixed  a  standard,  and  they  obtained  a  very 
gpreat  number  of  samples,  whien  analysed  out  to 
12*48  per  cent,  as  the  average  of  total  solids. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2257.  Have  you  got  the  average  of  fat  there? 
—No. 

Chairman. 

2258.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  standard  in 
Boston  ? — In  Boston  they  adopt  13  per  cent,  of 
total  solids.  And  this  is  rather  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  1883  the  percentage  of  convictions 
with  regard  to  the  samples  ti^en,  which  were 
found  to  be  adulterated,  was  60  per  cent.  In 
1884  this  had  fallen  to  40  per  cent. ;  in  1885  to 
30*6  per  cent. ;  in  1886  to  18*55  per  cent. ;  in 
1887  to  12*54  per  cent,  and  in  1888  to  8*59  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2259.  May  we  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  is  from  an  ineffective  use  of  the  law,  or  the 
effective  use  of  it  ? — From  the  effective  use  of  it. 

2260.  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  com- 
plaints of  continued  frauds  which  are  neglected 
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by  the  authorities? — No,  I  do.  not  think  so. 
When  I  was  there  they  took  in  one  week  87 
cases  into  court,  and  the  large  bulk  of  them  were 
conyioted.  That  only  happens  occasionally ;  they 
take  a  large  batch  at  one  time. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2261.  What  sort  of  fines  are  inflicted  ?— From 
20  to  60  dollars. 

Mr.  K  ear  ley. 

2262.  Do  you  attribute  this  diminution  to  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  ?— Yes. 

2263.  I  understand  that  the  standard  came 
into  force  in  1883  or  1884  ?—In  1883. 

2264.  The  high  figures  were  before  the 
standard  was  established  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2265.  It  is  a  high  standard  in  Boston  ? — Yes. 

2266.  And  that  has  had  a  good  eflfect,  you 
think,  in  the  matter  ? — That  is  what  the  officials 
claim,  and  they  impressed  it  upon  my  mind. 

2267.  Haye  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
Belgian  State  iaboratory^  and  their  methods? — 
I  think  not.  They  haye  simply  a  State  Labora- 
tory, and  a  system  of  inspection  under  the 
Goyernment. 

2268.  Haye  you  anything  more  to  add  on  this 
portion  of  your  eyidence?— 1  do  not  think  I  haye 
at  the  moment. 

2269.  You  Haye  nothing  to  say  about  a  high 
and  low  standard  ;  you  would  simply  haye  the 
one  standard  ?-^I  would  simply  haye  the  one 
standard. 

Mr.  Kearley. 
,2270.  In  these  districts  where  there  is  no  law 
as  to  a  standard,  but  where  the  municinalities 
establish  one,  is  there  any  Goyernment  depart- 
ment that  \»  constituted  a  court  of  appeal,  sup- 
posing the  yendor  questions  the  accuracy  of  the 
municipal  analysis  ?  —  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  I  am  afraid,  as  regards  any  country. 

2271.  We  haye  it  of  course,  as  you  know,  at 
Somerset  House  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

2272.  Then  children's  milk,  bottled  and  pre- 
seryed,  you  think,  ought  to  be  looked  after  yery 
carefully?— It  is  pretty  generally  known  that 
many  of  the  small  yendors  of  children's  milk, 
who  haye  no  means  of  providing  it,  simply  bottle 
a  proportion  of  the  ordinary  milk  that  they  receive 
from  their  farmers,  and  label  it,  and  distribute  it 
as  specially  bottled  children's  milk,  and  some- 
times as  from  one  cow.  This  might  have  been 
done  many  years  ago  when  cows  were  kept  in 
London,  but  it  is  impossible  now.  If  your  milk 
is  not  only  mixed  ifvith  water  or  separated  milk 
or  colouring  matter,  but  with  boracic  acid  and 
other  preservatives,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  law 
stepped  in  and  checked  this  species  of  fraud. 

2273.  With  regard  to  condensed  milk,  have 
you  anything  to  say  ? — I  have.  I  will  hand  you 
a  number  of  labels  taken  from  the  tins  of  con- 
densed milk  (Jiandina  in  the  same). 

2274.  Is  this  milk  skim  milk  in  most  cases? — 
In  every  case  it  is  separated  milk.     Those  labels 


C%asma»—- continued. 

ftre  taken  from  tins  which  in  many  cases  are 
belpw  the  weight ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  a 
pound,  16  ozs.;  and  in  very  many  cases  they 
contain  very  much  less  fat  than  they  ought 
to  do. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2275.  Are  they  all  foreign  samples? — No  5 
they  are  Irish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  German. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2276.  Are  there  no  English  establishments  ? — 
I  have  not  one  single  brand  of  an  English  estab- 
lishment. 

Chairman. 

2277.  These  tins,  as  a  rule,  contain  a  smaller 
proportion  of  fat  than  they  ought  to  do,  you  say  ? 
— Yes,  diey  do. 

2278.  Though  in  some  cases  they  contain  a 
larger  amount  of  total  solids  ?— I  have  not  got 
the  total  solids  in  any  analysis.  The  total  sobds 
would  include  the  sugar  which  they  add  to  the 
milk,  of  course. 

2279.  But  if  they  are  made  of  separated  milk 
they  contain  a  larger  amount  of  solids  not  fat,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

2280.  And  that  would  account  for  some  of 
them  containing  a  larger  number  of  solids? — 
Yes. 

2281.  Is  there  any  preservative  put  into  them 
except  sugar  ?—  I  do  not  think  so. 

2282.  Are  there  any  Ei^lisb  condensed  milks  ? 
— Yes ;  the  Anglo-Swiss  Company  at  Aylesbury 
prepares  tome,  l  believe. 

2283.  Those  are  in  ^our  opinion  better  milks 
than  some  of  the  foreign  brands  ? — I  have  an 
analysis  of  those;  they  are  English  and  Swiss 
brands  as  well,  and  they  are  of  very  good 
quality. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2284.  There  \a  a  large  company  near  Middle- 
wich,  is  there  not?— That  is  one  of  > the  Anglo- 
Swiss  Company's  establishments. 

Chairman. 

2285.  You  think  that  on  these  tins  there  ought 
to  be  the  words  ^*  skim  milk  "  very  legibly  and 
jHTominently  placed? — I  think  that  Uie  label 
should  be  on  the  tins. 

2286.  You  say  in  black  or  blue  letters  from 
half  an  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size  ?•— 
Yes,  I  measured  the  exact  figures,  but  I  have 
mislaid  my  paper. 

2287.  But  they  ought  to  be  larger,  you  think, 
than  they  are  on  the  labels  at  present  used  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

2288.  So  as  to  warn  the  public  what  they  are 
buying  ? — Yes.  I  think  also  they  should  show 
their  source  of  origin,  the  milk  of  every  country 
being  shown  from  whence  it  comes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2289.  What  would  be  the  obiect  of  that?— 
For  example,  you  have  a  label  like  this  {handing 
in  a  label)  on  which  you  have  a  Swiss  chalet 
with  the  Alps  in  the  background  and  the  trees  of 
the  country,  and  this  is  labelled  "  Swiss  Dairy 

Brand.'* 
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Mr.  Herbert  Gardner — continued. 
Brand."  It  is  made  in  Ireland.  The  ccmdensed 
milk,  as  regards  the  Swiss,  has  a  very  f?ood  name 
in  tlus  country;  people  all  look  for  Swiss  con- 
densed milk,  and  although  the  company  which 
makes  it  is  not  a  Swiss  company,  stilt  the  people 
buying  it  think  that  they  are  buying  the  best 
Swiss  condensed  milk,  which  is  really  of  a  high 
quality  and  which  is  largely  made  in  England  ; 
and  although  they  put  upon  their  English 
labels  where  it  is  made,  still  their  brand 
is  either  the  "Rose"  brand,  or  the  "Dairy 
Maid"  brand,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But 
if  you  put  on  this  Swiss  chalet,  with  the  moun- 
tains behind,  I  maintain  that  the  public  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  buying  milk  of  this  kind,  assume 
that  it  is  of  a  high  quality. 

Mr.  Kearky. 

2290.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  Anglo-Swiss 
milk,  do  you  know,  or  Nestle's  ? — I  do  not  know, 
but  it  yaries  from  4Jc/.  to  6d.      ^ 

2291.  Would  that  be  a  high  price  ? — Some  skim 
milks  are  sold  at  a  little  less,  but  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  yalue.  The  condensed  mils  is 
only  worth  from  Jrf.  to  5-8ths  of  a  penny. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2292.  Is  separated  milk  better  than  pure  milk, 
aod  more  easily  treated  than  pure  milk,  for  the 
production  of  condensed  milk  ? — The  system  of 
treatment  is  almost  identical.  The  only  reason 
why  separated  milk  is  sold  in  this  way  is  that  it 
is  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  that  those  people 
who  have  no  outlet  after  making  their  butter,  take 
their  skim  milk  and  adopt  the  plan  because  it  is 
more  profitable. 

2293.  The  process  for  condensing  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2294.  Has  this  condensed  skim  milk  any  nutri- 
tive quality  at  all?— Unquestionably ;  but  it  is 
depriyed  of  its  fat,  and  being  used  for  invalids 
and  children  largely,  I  contend  that  it  is  an 
improper  thing  to  sell  for  what  it  is  not. 

Chairman. 

2295.  And  you  think  that  these  labels  ought 
not  to  contain  directions  for  use? — Not  when 
they  recommend  the  milk  as  being  valuable  for 
infants  and  invalids ;  I  think  that  is  worse  than 
penal. 

2296.  You  think  that  in  supplying  a  milk 
which  does  not  contain  the  normal  proportions 
of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  good  milk,  the  use  of 
that  milk  is  aggravated  by  their  giving  directions 
as  if  it  did  contain  those  qualities  ? — Certainly, 
because  it  misleads  the  poor  people  who  are  the 
chief  buyers  of  it. 

2297.  And  consequently  leads  them  to  bring 
up  their  children  on  an  inferior  article,  using  it 
as  if  it  were  a  superior  article  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2298.  Would  your  objection  to  skim  milk  be 
met  were  the  words  "  skim  milk  "  put  upon  the 
labels,  so  that  they  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  if 
it  were  also  stated  that  the  milk  was  not  fitted 
for  the  feeding  of  children  ? — That  would  meet 
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my  views  certainly,  but  I  should  not  like  to  pro- 
pose it. 

2299.  I  do  not  see  why.  I  think  it  would  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  nmnXifaoturers  of  con- 
densed milk  ? — Looking  at  skim  milk  as  a  food, 
I  take  it  that  if  you  add  any  kind  of  fat,  as  the 
most  intelligent  people  in  the  north  do  add 
chopped  suet  to  skim  milk  in  making  puddings, 
then  it  is  perfectly  good,  and  I  do  not  see  but 
what  it  is  almost  as  good  as  new  milk ;  but  if  you 
deprive  the  milk  of  its  fat,  and  then  seU  it  to 
invalids  and  poor  people,  you  are  not  assisting  to 
improve  their  health,  but  to  depreciate  it. 

2300.  And  your  objection  is  that  skim  milk 
does  get  sold  to  people  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  its  properties,  and  feed  their  children  upon 
it,  and,  consequently,  do  not  give  those  chilarea 
the  proper  nutriment? — Yes. 

2301.  That  is  the  main  obiection  ? — Yes. 

2302.  And  that  the  labels  do  not  clearly  de^ 
clare  that  it  is  not  full  cream  milk  ? — No. 

Mr.   Whiteley. 

2303.  Most  of  those  labels  do  announce  that  it 
is  skim  milk,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2304.  Would  you  state  what  proportion  of 
these  labels  do  state  that  they  contain  skim 
milk  ? — Nearly  all  of  them :  but  my  objection  is 
that  it  is  put  in  such  small  characters  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  without  examination  in  many 
cases.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  state  upon  the 
face  of  the  label  that  it  is  made  from  skim 
milk. 

Mr.  Colman. 

2305.  It  seems  rather  the  rule  that  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  they  do  not  give  any 
company  or  manufacturer  ? — Yes. 

2306.  The  majority  are  without  it  ? — Probably. 
I  think  the  Irish  people  put  on  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  a  rule. 

Chairman. 

2307.  Have  you  anything  to  sajr  about  the 
French  manufacture  of  these  articles? — Just 
this,  that  a  year  am  two  manufacturers  came  to 
me  with  an  introduction  from  Paris,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  introduce  them  to  some  one  in 
England  and  advise  them  as  to  the  sale  of  this 
separated  condensed  milk  in  this  country ;  and 
as  they  were  introduced  by  a  great  personal 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  treated  me  with  great 
kindness,  I  did  what  I  could.  I  took  them  to 
several  large  wholesale  houses  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  I  was  as  much  interested  as  they 
were.  The  result  was  that  they  went  back  to 
Paris  in  great  disgust  because  they  could  not 
obtain  any  possible  prospect  of  a  sale  unless  they 
could  offer  it  to  retail  at  3^.  a  dozen  tins ;  in  fact, 
that  was  the  price  that  was  being  paid  by  large 
London  firms  for  some  of  the  brands  shown  to 
us,  and  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  take  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2308.  What  is  it  sold  at  retail  ?— It  is  retailed 
at  3rf.  to  4rf. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2309.  Threepence  a  tip  cost  price  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2310.  And  they  retail  it  at  what?  — 3^^. 
and  4rf. ;  it  is  a  very  large  profit,  of  course. 
These  eentlemen  expected  to  get  something 
better  than  •  that,  but  tney  found  that  the  market 
was  fuU  of  nearly  40  brands  of  this  milk^  and 
therefore  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Chfiirman. 

2311.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  u|>on 
this  subject? — I  have  the  analyses  and  the 
weights  of  the  tins  of  several  of  these  brands ; 
I  will  simply  refer  to  the  figures  without  the 
names.  One  brand  contains  2*25  per  cent,  of 
fat  I  should  tell  you  that  the  best  brands  con- 
tain from  10-28  to  11*95  per  cent  of  fat;  but 
the  other  brands  contain  2-25,  1-96,  1-63,  1-54, 
2*33,  2-72,  4-91,  and  6*18  per  cent 

2312.  So  that  they  are  all  very  much  below 
the  proper  standard? — With  one  exception, 
every  one  contains  much  less  than  half  the  fat 
that  it  should  do,  so  far  as  these  cases  are  con- 
cerned. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2313.  What  quantity  is  there  in  each  tin? — 
There  should  be  16  ounces  ;  but  they  vary  from 
14  i  ounces  upwards. 

Mr.  Kearley. 

2314.  But  are  they  sold  as  pounds  of  milk  or 
tins  ? — As  tins. 

2315.  The^  are  not  sold  as  pounds? — No  j 
that  is  the  point ;  but  the  pound  is  the  idea  that 
the  buyer  has,  in  consequence  of  the  milk  being 
introduced  originally  by  the  pound. 

2316.  Are  the  14-ounce  tins  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  the  16-ounce  tins? — Yes.  Recently, 
within  the  last  few  months,  theie  has  been  a 
smaller  tin  introduced  of  a  different  shape  ;  but 
that  is  sold,  I  think,  for  \\d. 

2317.  They  are  all  sold  by  the  tin  ?— Yes. 

2318.  But  I  think  some  of  the  Swiss  firms 
guarantee  the  weight;  they  ^araqtee  that  a 
tin  contains  so  much  net  weight? — The  best 
firms  do. 
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Wednesday,  25th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Mr.  Colston. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kilbnde. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Christopher  Middleton,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

2319.  I  THINK  you  are  a  large  practical  agri- 
culturist in  Yorkshire  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  dairy  farmer 
in  Yorkshire. 

2320.  Do  you  farm  many  acres  of  land? — 
Between  300  and  400  acres. 

2321.  And  you  have  given,  have  you  not,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  mar- 
garine and  milk,  that  is  to  8ay,  margarine  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  milk  as  an  article  of 
food  ? — Principally  to  milk  as  a  produce,  and  to 
some  extent  to  margarine,  because  adulteration 
by  it  injures  our  position  as  dairy  farmers. 

2322.  And  your  interest  in  margarine  is  simply 
the  interest  of  a  dairy  farmer  who  wishes  to 
legitimately  protect  his  own  production  ? — Prin- 
cipally to  protect  my  own  industry,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  protect  the  public. 

2323.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  present  sale  of  margarine  for 
that  purpose  ? — The  first  thing  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit any  colouring  matter  bemg  allowed  to  be 
added  to  margarine. 

2324.  So  that  margarine  would  come  into  the 
market  in  a  paler  condition,  its  natural  colour  ? — 
In  its  natural  colour. 

2325.  And  consequently  it  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  butter  ? — That  is  so. 

2326.  You  do  not  propose  that  there  should 
be  any  foreign  colouring  matter  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of  butter  added  to  margarine  ? 
— I  am  not  in  favour  of  that. 

2327.  You  would  simply  require  that  it  should 
be  introduced  into  the  market  in  its  natural  con- 
dition ? — That  is  so. 

2328.  That  you  think  would  be  an  effective 
protection  to  butter  producers  ? — I  think  in 
nearly  every  case  that  would  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  margarine  to  be  substituted  for 
butter. 

2329.  In  addition  to  that  you  would  have, 
would  you  not,  travelling  inspectors  from  the 
central  authority  ?—  Yes  ;  to  go  doi^n  where  the 
local  authority  are  not  doing  their  duty  ;  that  is 
to  say  that  these  travelling  inspectors  should  go 
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Chairman — continued. 

down  and  do  the  work  that  the  local  authority 
neglect  to  do ;  and  also  that  there  should  be 
inspectors  at  every  port  where  margarine  or 
butter  is  admitted. 

2330.  Then  vou  would  have  these  inspectors 
to  look  after  the  margarine  and  butter  as  im- 
ported, and  also  to  go  about  the  country  taking 
specimens  ? — Yes. 

2331.  And  seeing  that  the  Act  was  thoroughly 
enforced  ? — Yes. 

2332.  What,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  prohibition  as  to  the  colouring  of 
margarine ;  would  it  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
fooa  f or  the  poorer  class  of  people? — No;  my 
opinion  is  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of  butter, 
and  that  it  would  lower  the  price  of  margarine. 
Poor  people,  who  prefer  to  use  margarine,  at 
least  who  can  only  afford  to  use  margarine, 
would  get  it  then  at  its  true  value,  and  they 
wouUI  reap  the  benefit  of  thnt. 

2333.  Do  you  think,  then,  food  would  be  as 
agreeable  and  pleasant  to  them  in  the  form  in 
which  you  nropose  that  it  should  be  used  as  it  is 
at  present  r — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much 
sentiment  amongst  that  class  of  people  who  would 
buy  margarine  as  margarine  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  mind  very  much  what  colour 
it  was. 

2334.  Then  you  would  also  extend  your  in- 
spection and  prohibitive  measures  to  hotels  and 
restaurants,  I  believe  ? — To  restaurants,  certainly, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  hotels. 

2335.  With  a  view  of  preventing  their  giving 
to  their  customers  margarine  instead  of  butter  t 
— Decidedly.  There  is  this  difference  between 
hotels  and  restaurants.  At  an  hotel  you  do  not 
perhaps  specifically  ask  for  butter,  or  if  you  do 
you  are  not  specifically  charged  for  butter.  At 
a  restaurant,  I  think,  the  Act  as  it  stands,  if 
properly  enforced,  would  meet  the  case,  because 
there  you  ask  for  butter,  and  in  many  restaurants 
there  is  a  special  <;harge  made  for  butter  if  you 
have  it ;  and  there  the  present  Act^  if  enforced, 
would  meet  the  case. 
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\^Cou  tinned. 


Mr.  Channing. 

2336.  It  would  be  a  distinct  misrepresentation? 
— In  that  case  it  is  decidedly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Chairman. 

2337.  You  would  also  have  all  wholesale  mar- 
garine manufactories  and  the  stores  of  wholesale 
dealers  inspected  ? — Certainly, 

2338.  And  you  think  that  this  inspection  of 
those  stores  would  be  a  valuable  protection  to  the 
public  ? — If  it  was  thoroughly  carried  out. 

^     2339.  Would  it  prevent  adulteration? — To  a 
very  great  extent. 

2340.  By  preventing  the  substitution  and  mis- 
representation of  the  article  sold  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2341.  Are  not  those  manufactories  chiefly 
abroad? — A  great  many  of  them  are,  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  in  Great  Britain.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  number  now,  but  there  are 
getting  on  to  20. 

Chairman. 

2342.  You  would  further  have  all  vendors  of 
margarine  registered  ? — Yes. 

2343.  So  tnat  everyone  would  know  where  a 
margarine  manufactory  was,  or  a  margarine 
manufacturer  resided  ? — Yes  ;  that  the  inspector 
should  be  able  to  put  his  hand  on  them  at 
once. 

2344.  Further,  you  would  prevent  margarine 
and  butter  being  sold  from  the  same  counters  ? — 
Yes. 

2345.  You  would  have  a  separate  department, 

Eractically,  in  each  shop,  one  side  of  which  would 
e  for  margarine,  and  tne  other  side  for  butter  ? 
— Yes ;  there  would  be  less  opportunity  foe  the 
one  being  given  for  the  other  in  mistake. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2346.  I  suppose  you  would  increase  the  size 
of  the  shop  at  the  same  time  ? — If  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Chairman, 

2347.  You  would  also  further  have  all  speci- 
mens of  margarine,  or  all  specimens  of  margarine- 
butter,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  invoiced  as 
margarine? — If  there  was  any  admixture  of 
margarine  at  all,  I  should  certainly  have  them 
invoiced  as  margarine. 

2348.  You  say  any  admixture  ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that? — If  there  is  any  admixture  of 
margarine  in  any  sample  of  butter  it  should  be 
sold  as  margarine. 

Mr.  Channing, 

2349.  That  is  the  law  under  the  Margarine 
Act,  is  it  not? — I  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
Margarine  Act  by  me  ;  I  cannot  say  off-hand. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2350.  But  you  know  that  mixtures  of 
margarine  and  butter  have  to  be  sold  as  mar- 

Sfarine  and  not  as  mixtures  ? — That  may  be  the 
aw,  but  it  is  not  the  practice. 


Chairman, 

2351.  Then  in  cases  where  the  retail  vendor 
proved  that  he  had  sold  margarine  or  a  mixture 
of  margarine  and  butter  instead  of  butter  un- 
wittingly, you  would  allow  that  to  be  a  valid 
defence  ? — Provided  that  the  original  vendor  is 
proceeded  against. 

2352.  That  is  to  say  ?— The  wholesale  dealer  ; 
the  man  he  bought  it  from.  Unfortunately  if 
that  defence  is  set  up,  very  often  the  proceedings 
lapse,  and  go  no  further. 

2353.  In  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture they  do  allow  6  per  cent,  of  margarine  to 
be  mixed  with  butter;  would  you  go  further 
than  they  do  ? — I  suppose  that  is  really  because 
below  that  percentage  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detect  any  admixture.  I  think  that  that  is 
the  reason  that  the  6  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

2354.  Do  you  propose  to  go  further  than  they 
do,  or  do  you  propose  to  take  their  standard  ? — I 
would  eo  no  further.  If  he  could  be  detected 
I  would  not  allow  even  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2355.  Is  not  this  recommendation  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  based  on  the  fact  that 
6  per  cent,  of  butter  is  the  minimiun  quantity 
which  is  necessary  to  manipulate  into  the 
margarine,  to  make  it  saleable  at  all  ? — Partly 
so :  but  I  think  it  is  partly  because  any  lower 
peicentage  cannot  be  detected. 

Chairman, 

2356.  Now  about  milk ;  you  would  have  all 
premises  where  milk  is  produced  for  sale  tho- 
roughly inspected  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  done,  but  it  is  carried 
out  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner. 

2357.  That  would  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
duties  of  the  inspectors,  would  it  not? — If  thev 
were  to  carry  it  out  very  thoroughly  it  would, 
because  at  present  they  make  next  to  no  inspec- 
tion. 

2358.  But  vou  want  a  thorough  inspection  of 
every  dairy  snop  and  dairy  premises  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  and 
it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  that  it 
should  be  done. 

2359.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  trade? — In  the  first  place  as 
a  matter  of  public  health  it  is  desirable,  because 
if  that  inspection  was  thorough  there  would  be 
less  likelihood  of  the  milk  being  tampered  with 
at  the  source  >lhere  it  is  produced. 

2360.  How  would  the  inspection  of  the  shop 
interfere  with  the  milk  being  tampered  with, 
either  by  the  farmer  or  by  some  wholesale  dealer 
who  distributed  it  to  the  shops  ? — I  think  in  the 
case  of  the  farmer  if  he  thought  that  he  was 
liable  to  an  inspector  dropping  in  at  any  moment 
it  would  tend  to  check  it  where  it  is  done  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Frye, 

2361.  But  milk  could  be  watered  in  the  street, 
could  it  not  ? — I  suppose  it  is  done  occasionally 
in  the  street,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  street, 
but  the  man  would  go  up  a  court,  and  I  have 
seen  it  done,  and  bring  it  back  with  water  in  it. 

2362.  In 
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Chairman. 


2362.  In  addition  to  this  systematic  and 
thorough  inspection,  you  would  have  all  people 
who  are  milk  carriers  and  sellers  of  milk  licensed  ? 
— Yes. 

23r>3.  Like  the  sellers  of  beer? — Yep.  I 
think  that  as  a  rule  the  greatest  adulteration  is 
practised  by  those  irresponsible  milk  carriers, 
men  not  representing  large  dairymen,  but  people 
who  buy  and  sell  a  few  gallons  of  milk  m  the 
day.  Perhaps  they  have  a  small  greengrocers' 
shop,  or  sell  firewood,  and  they  do  not  care  for 
the  profit  that  they  make  on  the  milk  that  they 
sell,  because  it  brings  people  to  their  shop. 

2364.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  their  cus- 
tomers?— They  are  the  people  principally,  I 
think,  who  buy  this  milk  which  is  mixed  with 
skim  milk.  I  think  the  readiest  market  for  that 
is  found  amongst  that  class  of  dealer. 

2365.  Smaller  traders  ? — Ych,  who  are  not 
dairymen. 

2366.  Each  of  those  persons  you  would  compel 
to  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  milk?  — I  would 
scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should 
take  out  a  licence^  but  they  should  be  regis- 
tered. 

2367.  And  every  person  who  carried  milk 
about  in  the  street  would  in  the  same  way  be 
registered  ? — Yes. 

2368.  And  probably  have  a  badge  ?— He 
should  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  registered  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

2369.  And,  of  course,  any  misconduct  on  his 
part  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  his  wares,  or  his 
milk,  would  bring  about  a  loss  of  his  licence,  or 
his  registration  certificate  ?  —  After  repeated 
offences  it  certainly  should  do. 

2370.  And  in  that  way  you  think  you  would 
get  a  better  class  of  men,  a  more  trustworthy 
class  of  persons  to  distribute  milk  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so. 

2371.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  felt  by 
many  persons  with  reference  to  the  standard  of 
milk ;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point  ? 
— Yes  ;  practically  the  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  standard. 

2372.  You  are  in  favour  of  fixing  a  standard  ? 
— I  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
fixed  standard.  Seeing  that  there  is  a  standard 
adopted,  I  think  you  should  have  a  fixed  standard, 
so  that  every  one  should  know  exactly  what  that 
standard  is. 

2373.  Do  you  think  that  people  could  agree 
upon  a  standard  ? — I  think  that  some  agreement 
might  be  come  to  ;  it  is  rather  difficult,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  a  standard  should  be  fixed  as  high 
as  it  possibly  can  be,  consistently  with  not  being 
able  to  injure  the  honest  producers  of  milk. 

2374.  That  is  a  very  difficult  point  to  fix,  is  it 
not?— It  is;  there  is  great  difficulty  in  doing 
that. 

2375.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  very  hard 
upon  a  small  producer  of  milk,  keeping  one  or 
two  cows,  who  might  not  be  able  to  attain  to 
that  standard,  whereas  a  large  producer,  selling 
the  milk  of  many  cows  mixed  together,  is  able 
to  attain  to  the  standard? — Not  in  all  cases. 
One  reason  why  a  hardship  may  come  in,  what- 
ever standard  is  fixed,  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
inspector  always  takes  the  sample  of  milk  from 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  morning's  milk.  There  is  very  great  varia- 
tion in  most  cases  between  the  morning's  milk 
and  the  afternoon's  milk. 

2376.  Where  do  you  mean  that  the  inspector 
does  that  ? — In  every  town  ;  in  London,  and  else- 
where,  he  takes  the  morning's  milk. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2377.  Does  it  follow  that  because  he  goes  in 
the  morning  to  take  the  sample,  it  is  the  morn- 
ing's milk? — In  London  the  sample  that  is  taken 
is  really  the  previous  evening's  milk.  That  is 
one  reason,  I  believe,  why  the  milk  supply  of 
London  comes  out  so  well  as  it  does,  and  many 
people  form  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of 
milk  is  higher  than  it  actually  is. 

2378.  Where  do  you  get  the  information  that 
the  inspector  always  tskkes  it  in  the  morning ; 
we  have  received  information  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  quite  the  reverse  ? — I  have 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  dairymen  in  London, 
I  am  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  in  London, 
and  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  people 
whom  I  have  to  deal  with,  that  the  samples  are 
nearly  always  taken  in  the  morning  ;  at  leasts  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  samples  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  company  in  wnich  I  am  interested  are 
in  nearly  every  case  taken  in  the  morning. 

Chairman. 

2379.  But  that  milk,  you  admit,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  taken  in  the  morning  in  London  is 
the  milk  of  the  previous  evening?— I  believe 
that  is  one  reason  whv  many  people  think  that 
the  standard  may  be  nxed  somewhat  higher  than 
it  really  should  be. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

2380.  Because  the  evening's  milk  is  richer  than 
the  morning's  ? — In  nearly  every  case  ;  in  some 
cases  very  much  richer.  I  have  some  figures 
which  I  shall  submit  further  on  to  prove  that 
contention. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2381.  Are  you  referrinir  to  milk  brought  by 
nul  to  London,  or  milk  from  cows  in  London,  or 
the  neighbourhood  of  London? — I  suppose  the 
great  proportion  of  milk  that  is  sold  in  London  is 
brought  by  rail. 

2382.  So  that  the  inspector  has  no  very  tan- 
gible evidence  as  to  when  the  milk  was  actually 
got  ? — No ;  but  you  may  take  it  aa  a  matter  of 
fact  that  most  of  the  morning's  milk  that  is 
sold  is  the  previous  evening's  milk. 

Chairman. 

2383.  You  say  that  you  have  some  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  point ;  will  you  kindly  give  it 
us  ? — Ihave  here  analyses  made  from  the  milk  of 
my  own  cows.  I  haa  every  cow  in  my  house 
tested  morning  and  afternoon  one  day  last  spring. 
In  the  case  of  very  few  cows  did  the  fat  come  up 
to  3  per  cent,  in  tne  morning. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2384.  How  many  cows  were  there? — Forty 
cows  in  that  house. 
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Chairman, 

2385.  Those  experiments  have  been  made  on 
40  cows  ? — Yes. 

2386.  Last  March  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  made 
on  the  29th  of  last  March.  The  average  quality 
of  the  milk  from  those  40  cows  in  the  morning 
was  2*86  of  fat.  In  the  afternoon  milk  the  fat 
was  3*68,  making  the  average  of  morning  and 
afternoon's  milk  3*27. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2387.  Over  how  long  a  time  was  this  average 
taken  ? — It  was  just  one  day's  milk. 

Cluiirman. 

2388.  How  were  those  cows  fed  during  the 
previous  12  hours?— Those  cows  were  highly 
fed  ;  they  were  all  in  very  good  condition  indeed ; 
they  were  on  winter  feed  entirely  ;  they  were 
kept  in  the  house  altogether. 

2389.  They  were  in  the  house  the  whole  time  ? 
—Yes.  They  were  receiving  2i  Iba.  of  decorti- 
cated cotton  cake  meal,  2|  lbs.  of  pea  meal^ 
2(  lbs.  of  malt  culm,  2^  lbs.  of  bran,  that  is, 
10  lbs.  of  meal ;  they  were  receiving  80  lbs.  of 
pulped  roots,  10  lbs.  of  chaffed  oat  straw,  and 
7  lbs.  of  long  hay.  I  have  submitted  that  ration 
to  feeding  experts,  and  they  tell  me  that  the 
nibumenoid  ratio  in  that  food  is  too  high,  and  that 
it  is  a  more  concentrated  ration  that  is  recom- 
mended in  any  case  as  the  correct  ration. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

2390.  What  sort  of  cows  were  they?— Un- 
pedigreed  shorthorns.  I  have  some  analyses 
taken  on  the  same  day  of  milk  of  Guernsey  cows, 
which  are  very  much  higher. 

Chairman. 

2391.  Is  this  a  day's  fodder  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2392.  Is  this  a  day's  fodder  for  one  cow,  80  lbs. 
of  pulped  roots  ? — Yes.  A  cow  would  eat  nearly 
double  that  quantity  if  she  were  allowed  as  many 
as  she  would  take.  These  are  large-framed 
cows,  which  I  am  speaking  of. 

Chairman. 

2393.  The  total  solids  in  your  milk  for  this 
single  day's  experiment  were,  on  an  average,  11*96 
percent?— 11*96. 

2394.  You  did  not  extend  those  experiments 
beyond  one  day  ? — A  fortnight  after,  I  reduced 
the  quantity  of  roots,  and  I  tested  certain  selected 
cows,  those  whose  milk  was  the  poorest  of  the 
40 ;  there  was  some  increase  in  the  fat  and  in 
the  solids  after  a  portion  of  the  roots  were  dis- 
continued. 

2395.  Then  these  experiments  of  yours  were 
made  really  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  feeding  ? 
— Ye«.  Then  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  this 
month  I  had  further  samples  taken  from  the 
milk  of  the  sakne  cows;  I  did  not  take  each 
individual  cow's  milk,  but  only  an  average  sample 
from  the  bulk  of  the  milk  from  all  those  cows, 
and  there  is  an  even  greater  discrepancy  then 
between  the  morning's  and  afternoon's  milk. 
These  cows  at  the  time  were  living  on  grass  alone, 
without  any  extra  food. 


Colonel  Bagot. 

2396.  They  were  out  then  ? — Yes,  they  were 
out  then,  and  getting  nothing  but  grass. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2397.  The  same  number  of  cows  ? — ^Yes  ;  and 
practically  the  same  cows  most  of  them. 

2398.  When  did  they  calve  ?— At  all  periods 
of  the  year;  they  are  calving  every  week.  I 
have  here  a  table  showing  the  number  of  weeks 
that  each  cow  had  been  in  milk,  and  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  she  was  giving  each  day. 

2399.  But  the  majority  of  those  cows  must 
have  been  giving  full  milk  ? — They  were  in  every 
stage  of  milking. 


Ch 


airman. 


2400.  Well,  tell  us  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ments now,  if  you  please  ? — On  the  10th  of  July 
the  morning's  milk  showed  3*25  per  cent,  of  fat, 
and  the  afternoon's  milk  4*57  per  cent.;  the 
average  of  that  day  was  3*91  per  cent,  of  fats.  On 
the  next  day,  on  the  11th  of  July,  the  morning's 
milk  only  showed  3*09  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  up  to  4*70  per  cent.,  bring- 
ing the  average  to  3*90  per  cent.,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  average  of  the  preceding  day. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2401.  Do  not  you  think  that  these  averages 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  they  had 
been  extended  over  a  lengthened  period  showing 
how  much  they  varied  ? — I  thought  that  taking 
two  days,  one  after  the  other,  it  would  fairly 
represent  the  composition  of  the  milk  at  this 
period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2402.  That  was  done  by  the  same  analyst  of 
course  ? — Yes ;  most  of  these  samples  were  taken 
by  the  analyst  himself. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart    • 

2403.  Was  the  weather  the  same? — Practi- 
cally the  same ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  change  in  the  weather  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  these  two  days*  milk. 

Chairman. 

2404.  Then  you  put  in  these  figures  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  on  certain 
selected  days  your  cows  gave  very  different  milk 
in  the  morning  from  what  they  gave  in  the  even- 
ing ? — -And  also  to  show  that  well-fed  cows  can 
give  milk  which  does  not  come  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  recognised  standard. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2405.  What  were  the  tlotal  solids  on  July  the 
10th  ?— 12*52  per  cent. 

Chairma)i. 

2406.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about 
this?— Yes.  If  possible,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  inspector  should  take  a  sample 
at  each  end  of  the  day,  if  he  could  be  sure  that 
it  was  the  same  dairy  milk  that  he  was  taking  it 
from. 

2407.  But  the  inspector  going  round  the  town 
could  have  no   knowledge  of  the  dairies  from 
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Chairman — continued. 

which  the  milk  came?— That  would  be  rather 
difficult.  There  is  one  way  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty.  In  every  case  where  a  farmer  is  pro- 
secuted for  selling  milk  below  the  standard, 
surely  if  the  magistrate  has  any  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  bona  fides  of  the  farmer,  he  should  allow 
an  appeal  to  the  cow. 

Mr.Frye. 

2408.  Take  a  sample  from  the  cow,  do  you 
mean? — Yes,  have  a  sample  taken  from  the 
cow,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  it  corresponded 
with  the  milk  on  which  the  proceedings  were 
taken,  then,  even  if  it  came  below  any  standard 
which  may  be  fixed,  the  farmer  should  not  be 
liable. 

Chairman. 

2409.  Then  it  would  be  easy  for  an  intelligent 
farmer  to  have  a  cow  always  ready  that  gave  a 
very  poor  quality  of  milk,  would  it  not  ? — The 
inspector  should  take  a  sample  from  the  mixed 
milk  of  all  the  cows  in  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2410.  But  you  said  just  now  that  they  varied 
80  much  every  day  ? — They  do  more  or  less,  but 
fidll  they  would  not  vary  to  that  extent.  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  safe  to  allow  that,  unless  it  was 
80  very  near  the  standard  that  a  point  or  two 
would  make  the  difference. 

Chairman^ 

2411.  Would  not  this  condition  of  things  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce  with  reference  to  people 
keeping  one  or  two  cows.  These  difficulties  that 
you  point  out  with  reference  to  large  dairies,  in 
the  difference  of  the  milk  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  would  apply  also  to  vendors  of  milk  who 
have  one  or  two  cows  only,  and  those  cows  might 
be  yielding  milk  which,  without  being  of  very 
poor  quality,  would  be  below  your  standard  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible. 

2412.  And  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  him  to 
prosecute  him  for  selling  an  adulterated  article 
when  he  was  selling  a  genuine  article  ? — I  want 
to  avoid  that  difficulty.  If  he  has  only  one  or 
two  cows,  and  he  appeals  to  the  cows,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  milk  is  given  as  he  sold  it,  that 
man  should  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution, 
whether  he  be  a  small  or  a  large  farmer. 

2413.  In  the  case  of  a  small  man  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  make  an  appeal  than  in  the  case  of 
a  large  farmer,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  an  easy 
matter,  in  the  case  of  a  large  herd,  to  take  a  little 
out  of  each  churn  of  milk. 

2414.  But  the  system  of  appealing  to  the  cow> 
you  think,  would  be  fair  to  the  large  dealer,  and 
to  the  small  dealer? — I  think  it  would  be  equally 
fair  to  the  man  who  kept  a  single  cow,  as  to  the 
man  who  kept  a  hundred.  If  that  appeal  was 
allowed  you  might  safely  fix  the  standard  higher 
than  you  otherwise  could  without  it. 

2415.  It  Avould  complicate  considerably,  would 
it  not,  the  proceedings  in  all  those  cases  ? — At 
the  same  time,  it  would  protect  the  honest  man 
from  being  branded  as  a  rogue. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2416.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  great  expense 
to  the  small  man,  might  it  not  ? — If  the  appeal 
to  the  cow  bore  out  the  farmer,  the  prosecutor 
should  be  at  the  expense. 

Chairman. 

2417.  It  would  fall  on  the  local  authority,  that 
is  to  say  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2418.  But  different  breeds  of  cows  give 
different  qualities  of  milk  ? — Yes.  I  have  some 
figures  from  Guernsey  cows,  taken  on  the  same 
day  as  I  took  the  other. 

Chairman, 

2419.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures  now  ? — 
In  the  morning  the  solid  fats  of  the  Guernsey 
cows  was  4*57  per  cent.,  and  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  5*30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2420.  How  many  cows? — Eleven  Guernsey 
cows.     The  average  of  that  was  4i94  percent. 

Chairman. 

2421.  That  was  the  average  of  fatty  solids  ? — 
Yes. 

2422.  What  were  the  total  solids?— 14-51  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Colston. 

2423.  Have  you  there  the  figures  with  regard 
to  those  cows  in  the  summer  as  well  ? — No,  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  take  them.  I  may  say 
that  these  Guernsey  cows  were  fed  on  exactly 
the  same  ration  as  the  short-horn  cows — at  least 
a  proportional  ration  ;  they  did  not  eat  so  much 
of  it ;  they  ate  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  they 
had  the  same  mixture. 

2424.  Would  they  eat  two-thirds  of  what  the 
others  did  ? — Practically,  they  did  eat  two-thirds 
of  what  the  others  did. 

Chairman. 

2425.  And  their  milk  shows  the  same  variation 
as  you  have  contended  is  shown  between  the 
morning's  and  afternoon's  milk  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2426.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  question  of 
separated  milk  arose  before  I  came  into  the 
room ;  have  you  given  any  evidence  as  to  that  ? 
— No.  I  was  not  asked  any  question  with  regard 
to  that. 

2427.  With  regard  to  separated  milk,  do  you 
consider  that  it  is  an  article  which  ought  not  to 
be  sold  at  all  ? — No,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sold, 
but  it  should  be  sold  for  what  it  is. 

2428.  And  you  would  obiect  to  any  mixture 
being  made  of  separated  milk  with  the  full  milk  ? 
—  I  most  strongly  object  to  any  mixture  at  all. 

2429.  Are  you  aware  whether  at  the  present 
moment  any  mixtures  are  sold  as  mixtures  by 
the  milk  producers  ? — I  believe  it  is  done  to  a 
very  great  extent  indeed. 

2430.  Knowingly  done? — I  may  say  that  I 
know  it  is  done. 

.  Q  3  243U  But 
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Mr.  Herbert  Gardner— continued. 

2431.  But  the  purchaser  knows,  does  he  not, 
that  he  is  buying  a  mixture  of  that  description  ? 
—No,  the  purchaser  does  not  know  it ;  he 
expects  that  he  is  buying  whole  milk. 

2432.  Are  you  not  aware  at  all  that  there  are 
cases  of  institutions  and  others  who  wish  to  buy 
a  cheafier  article,  and  ask  the  dairies  to  accom- 
modate them  with  that  cheaper  article,  a  pro- 
portion of  separated  milk  being  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  milk  ? — I  know  that  a  great  many 
people  demand  milk  at  such  a  price  that,  if  they 
would  only  think  of  it,  they  would  know  that 
they  could  not  get  whole  milk  at  that  price. 

2433.  Are  you  aware  that  thev  know  what 
they  are  getting  ? — I  will  not  say  that  there  may 
not  be  a  case  of  one  or  two  institutions  that  do 
it.  In  that  case  I  would  prohibit  it  altogether. 
They  could  buy  the  whole  milk  and  separated 
milk  and  mix  it  at  home. 

2434.  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  you  as  to  not 
selling  separated  milk  as  ordinary  milk  ;  but  do 
not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that  if  a 
certain  standard  of  fatty  solids  was  taken  and  the 
milk  was  sold  in  proportion  to  the  fatty  solids 
present  in  the  milk,  you  might  have  a  first-class 
milk  which  would  be  the  ordinary-  unskimmed 
milk  which  might  be  sold  as  first-class  milk,  and 
then  people  who  wished  to  buy  cheaper  milk 
might  say  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  give  a 
less  price  if  the  fatty  solids  were  present  in  a  less 
degree  and  so  on,  down  to  ordmary  separated 
milk  ;  would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  if  it 
was  known  to  the  purchaser  what  he  was  buying? 
— I  think  if  that  was  allowed  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  practice  of  adulteration  instead  of 
checking  it,  as  we  want  to  do. 

2435.  But  if  the  purchaser  were  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  would  you  have  any  objection  ? 
— I  would  rather  that  he  should  mix  it  himself. 
I  would  prevent  the  admixture  altogether,  w^ith  a 
view  to  prevent  adulteration.  I  think  it  better 
not  to  allow  the  mixture  to  be  sold  as  a  mixture. 

2436.  But  if  the  seller  was  under  a  penalty  if 
he  did  not  sell  up  to  the  amount  of  fatty  solids 
that  he  guaranteed  and  the  purchaser  knew  what 
he  was  buying,  what  objection  would  you  have  to 
that  ? — I  think  it  is  complicating  the  case  and 
making  it  easier  for  adulteration  to  be  carried 
on. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

2437.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Gardner  asked 
you,  would  it  not  be  almost  impossible  to  have 
this  graduated  scale  unless  you  have  an  analyst 
attached  to  every  ehop  that  sold  this  milk  ? — It 
seems  to  me  to  be  almost  unworkable. 

2438.  Apart  from  that,  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
practice,  is  it  not,  with  the  dairies  selling  nothing 
but  Guernsey  milk  to  get  a  higher  price  than 
when  they  sell  shorthorn  milk  ?  —  In  my 
own  case  I  get  a  higher  price,  and  the  dairyman 
who  sells  the  milk  gets  an  extra  penny  a  quart 
for  it. 

2439.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  solids  in 
milk,  you  have  told  us  that  your  cows  in  March 
cave  solids  11'96  per  cent. ;  that  was  with  very 
high  feeding  ? — Yes,  with  the  feeding  which  I 
have  described. 

8440.  Supposing  that  those  cows  had  been  fed 


Mr.  Je^r^y^— continued. 

on  brewers'  grains,  and  such  like  things,  instead 
of  the  long  hay  and  decorticated  cake,  of  course 
the  milk  would  have  been  of  a  much  lower  stan- 
dard ?— -The  effect  of  the  change  of  food  had  less 
difference  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  than  I  ex- 
pected, because  previous  to  this  from  time  to 
time  the  chemist  at  the  dairy  which  receives  this 
milk  had  week  by  week  taken  samples,  and  we 
found  that  it  was  not  coming  up  to  the  recognised 
standard,  and  I  have  made  several  changes  in 
my  feeding  with  a  view  to  improving  it,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  make  very  little  difference  by 
any  change  that  I  could  make  in  the  food. 

2441.  Then  your  cows  must  have  been  very 
good,  I  imagine.  But  take  the  case  of  a  small 
man  who  could  not  afford  to  feed  with  that  long 
hay  that  you  described  and  2^  lbs.  of  decorticated 
cake.  If  he  were  to  feed  instead  with  brewers' 
grains  and  such  like  things,  his  standard  of  milk 
would  be  very  much  lower  than  yours?  -It  would 
be  lower. 

2442.  Then  you  would  not  prosecute  that  man 
for  selling  that  milk,  would  you? — If  an  appeal 
was  allowed  to  the  cows,  and  the  cows  founa  to 
be  improperly  fed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  would 
allow  that  to  be  a  good  defence.  I  should  say 
that  it  is  a  form  of  adulteration. 

2443.  But  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  milk,  however  low 
the  standard,  came  direct  from  the  cow,  in  that 
case  you  would  not  prosecute? — I  intended  to 
imply  from  cows,  fairly  fed  and  in  fair  condition. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  the  case  of  cows  exceptionally 
badly  fed  or  exceptionally  poor  that  defence 
should  be  valid  altogether. 

2444.  Then  that  would  add  another  difficulty, 
would  it  not ;  because  if  it  was  proved  that  tne 
milk  was  poor  and  yet  came  from  the  cow,  you 
would  have  to  call  in  evidence  to  show  whether 
the  cow  was  properly  fed  or  not? — There  are 
cases  where  cows  are  fed  so  that  their  milk 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  as  it  is.  That 
wants  checking. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2445.  It  might  be  mixed  with  richer  milk  of 
other  cows,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  at  the  last 
moment  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2446.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  a  man  not 
to  let  him  sell  his  milk  at  all  because  he  has  not 
a  cow  with  rich  milk,  would  it  not? — It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  extremely  bad  feeding  or  poverty, 
where  that  defence  should  not  be  a  valid  one. 

2447.  You  did  not  tell  us,  I  think,  what  you 
thought  ought  to  be  the  milk  standard  ? — It 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  what  protection 
will  be  given.  If  the  protection  that  I  ask  for 
should  be  allowed,  say  an  appeal  to  the  cow  or 
any  system  of  putting  in  as  proof  the  composition 
of  the  morning's  and  afternoon's  milk,  1  should 
go  for  a  higher  standard  than  I  would  do  without 
those  safeguards. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2448.  You  are  in  favour  of  making  the 
standard  higher  rather  than  lower? — As  high  an 
you  can  do  safely.  Am  I  to  say  what  standard 
I  reconomend  ? 

2449.  Yes  ? 
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Chairman. 

2449.  Yes?— With  the  safeguard  that  I  sug- 
gest. I  would  recommend  a  standard  of  3  for 
tAt  and  8*50  for  solids  not  fat. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2450.  With  an  appeal  to  the  cow? — Yes. 
W^ithout  that  standard  I  should  only  recommend 
2-75  for  fat  and  8*50  for  other  solids. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2451.  What  are  the  total  solids  ? — In  the  one 
case  11*25,  and  in  the  other  case  11*50  per  cent; 
with  an  appeal  11*50 ;  without  an  appeisd  11*25. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2452.  The  s.ime  standard  all  the  year  round  ? 
— It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  for 
different  periods,  because  in  different  parts  of 
England  the  months  in  which  cattle  are  out  at 
grass^  of  cx)urse,  vary  very  much. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2453.  I  think  you  said  that  the  shops  where 
milk  is  sold  ought  to  be  registered  ? — Yes. 

2454.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in 
registering  shops  merely  for  the  sale  of  milk  as 
compared  with  other  articles  ? — I  suppose  that 
there  are  different  trades  for  which  you  can 
make  special  regulations  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
milk  is  sold  from  shops  that  it  should  not  be  sold 
from,  and  where  I  should  like  to  stop  the  sale. 

2455.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  rather 
a  practical  difficulty  in  this  way  ;  that  if  you  pre- 
cluded certain  shops  from  selling  anything  but 
milk,  on  the  other  hand  you  would  have  to  ex- 
tend that  and  preclude  other  shops  from  selling 
anything  but  meat  ? — I  do  not  ask  that ;  I  only 
ask  that  any  shop  that  sells  milk  should  be  regis- 
tered, not  exclusively  as  a  milk-selling  shop,  but 
as  milk  being  sold  from  that  shop. 

2456.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  the 
condensed  milk  which  is  brought  over  here  and 
mixed  with  skim  milk  is  sold  as  fresh  milk  ? — 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  done  ;  I  have 
no  facts  within  my  own  knowledge. 

2457.  Do  you  know  whether  skim  milk,  for 
instance,  is  coloured  and  sold  as  fresh  milk  ? — I 
belieVe  that  it  is  done. 

2468.  To  any  large  extent?— I  believe  to  a 
large  extent,  in  London  especially. 

2459.  And  you  think  that  if  there  were  more 
inspectors  that  ought  to  be  obviated  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more 
inspectors,  but  there  ought  to  be  more  inspection 
ana  more  samples  taken  than  there  are. 

2460.  I  thought  jou  said  that  one  thing  which 
you  advocated  was  more  inspectors  and  travelling 
inspectors  to  test  the  milk?  — There  should  be 
travelling  inspectors  who  should  go  down  to 
localities  where  the  local  inspectors  are  not  doing 
their  duty,  and  be  sent  to  any  place  where  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  more  inspection. 

2461.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  adultera- 
tion of  cream  ?—  I  have  no  facts  to  give  you  as 
to  that. 

2462.  You  do  not  know  about  the  cream  that 
18  sold  in  London  ? — 1  have  no  evidence  to  give 
on  that  point. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

2463.  With  regard  to  margarine,  you  were 
asked  the  question  as  to  whether  if  it  were  not 
allowed  to  be  mixed  with  butter  it  would  not 
increase  the  price  to  the  poor  people  ;  what  you 
meant  I  think  was  that  this  mixture  was  sold  at 
a  very  much  higher  price  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — 
It  is  sold  as  butter,  and  at  the  price  of  butter 
very  often.  If  it  were  sold  as  margarine  it 
would  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is  actually 
sold  at  now. 

2464.  If  a  pound  of  butter  costs  \s.  and  a 
pound  of  margarine  4rf.,  the  mixture  should  be 
sold  at  8rf.  ? — I  would  not  allow  of  mixture ;  I 
would  sell  the .  butter  at  \s.  a  pound  and  the 
margarine  at  4rf.,  whereas  probably  they  are  both 
being  sold  at  lOrf.  They  are  getting  1*.  8rf.  for 
the  two  pounds,  whereas  it  would  only  realise 
\s.  4rf. 

2465.  Then  you  would  advocate  what  we  have 
been  told  is  the  practice  in  Denmark  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  people  buy  the  margarine  and  butter 
separately  and  mix  it  themselves  ;  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  mixed  in  the  shop,  in  your 
opinion  ? — Unless  it  is  sold  as  margarine.  I 
would  not  allow  any  mixture  to  be  sold  as  any 
other  than  margarine  ;  I  think  there  are  blended 
butters  sold  as  such. 

2466.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  com- 
|K)sition  of  the  butter  that  comes  from  Normandy 
and  Brittany  ? — I  believe  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
mixed  with  margarine. 

2467.  You  have  got  no  particular  evidence  as 
to  that? — I  have  no  actual  facts  to  bear  that 
out. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2468.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  :  when  you 
took  the  average  of  the  morning  and  evening 
milk  of  the  11  Guernsey  cows,  what  period  of 
the  year  was  it  ? — March  29th. 

2469.  And  you  have  not  tested  them  again  in 
July?— No. 

2470.  Can  you  form  any  impression  as  to 
whether  they  would  have  improved  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  other  set  of  cows  did  ? — 1  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  had,  judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  milk  if  it  stands. 

2471.  So  that  you  would  think  that  their 
figures,  if  they  were  analysed  now,  would  pro- 
bably come  out  better  than  even  this  analysis 
that  you  have  given  us? — I  think  they  would 
have  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  milk  of 
the  other  cows. 

2472.  Did  I  correctljr  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  fair  standard  m  your  opinion  of  total 
scflids  would  be  11*25  per  cent,  without  appeal  to 
the  cow,  and  11*50  per  cent,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  cow? — I  think  11*25  per  cent,  would  be  as 
far  as  it  would  be  safe  to  go  without  an  appeal  to 
the  cow. 

2473.  About  this  appeal  to  the  cow,  do  you 
think  that  in  practice  there  would  not  be  a  great 
many  opportunities  for  fraud  upon  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  cow  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible,  because  the  appeal  would  have  to 
take  place  so  soon  after  the  other  milking,  that 
any  change  which  he  could  have  made  in  the 
food  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  few 
days. 

q4  2474.  He 
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Mr.  Frye. 

2474.  He  might  change  the  cow  ? — In  the  case 
of  a  single  cow  he  might,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  cows  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Chaimiiig. 

2475.  That  would  be  a  question  arising  rather 
between  the  farmer  and  the  wholesale  milk  dealer 
in  London,  would  it  not  ? — It  could  only  arise  in 
a  case  where  the  farmer  is  summoned. 

2476.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  appeal 
to  the  cow  as  to  London  milk,  would  it  not,  in 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  London  milk  ? — The 
farmer  woula  not  mind  about  an  appeal  to  the 
cow  if  he  was  not  the  man  prosecutea.  If  it  was 
the  dairyman  who  was  prosecuted,  it  would  not 
matter  to  the  farmer. 

2477.  What  was  the  method  of  analysis  that 
was  used  for  these  cows  of  yours  ? — They  were 
done  by  a  practical  chemist,  the  man  who  is  re- 
tained by  the  company  who  takes  my  milk,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  analyses  of  the  milk. 
He  is  a  specialist,  and  he  does  nothing  else  but 
make  analyses  of  milk. 

2478.  He  is  the  chemist  of  the  company  to 
whom  you  supplied  the  milk  ? — Yes.  I  may  say 
that  from  time  to  time  his  analyses  have  been 
checked  by  another  chemist,  not  these  actual 
samples  I  am  speaking  of,  but  I  know  that 
samples  have  been  sent  to  another  chemist,  and 
they  always  have  borne  out  his  analysis,  which 
has  been  correct  in  every  case. 

2479.  You  put  the  standard  at  3  per  cent,  for 
fatty  solids,  and  8^50  per  cent,  for  non-fatty 
solids  ? — That  is  if  an  appeal  to  the  cow  is 
allowed. 

2480.  In  your  opinion  is  that  a  standard  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  adulteration  of  separated  milk 
to  a  large  extent  ? — I  think  that  milk  of  that 
composition  is  a  fair,  good  commercial  milk  ;  it 
is  a  milk  of  good  quality  if  it  reaches  that 
standard. 

2481.  You  think  that  a  standard  lower  than 
3  per  cent,  would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  adul- 
teration up  to  the  standard,  whatever  it  may  be, 
by  eeparated  milk  ? — I  think  milk  ought  to  show 
3  per  cent,  of  fat;  good  genuine  milk  should 
have  3  per  cent,  of  fat. 

2482.  The  use  of  a  standard  of  2*5  per  cent, 
would  be  insufficient,  you  think,  T\dth  the  cows 
with  which  you  are  acquainted,  to  protect  the 
customer  from  the  introduction  of  separated 
milk? — In  most  cases  it  would  allow  of  the 
abstraction  of  cream  or  the  addition  of  skim 
milk. 

2483.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  about  u 
question  which  has  frequently  been  raised, 
namely,  whether  there  is  any  adulteration  by 
the  addition  of  water  or  otherwise,  to  milk  in 
transit  ? — I  have  no  actual  evidence  to  give  as  to 
that ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  milk  is  sometimes 
tampered  with  in  transit,  but  I  have  no  facts  that 
I  can  give  you. 

2484.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  churns  are  sent 
up  by  the  main  lines  of  railway  not  sealed,  are 
they  not  ? — The  railway  companies  insist  that 
they  shall  be  sent  unfastened.  I  may  say  that  1 
have  been  trying  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
the  churns  might  be  fastened,  and  at  the  same 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

time  to  let  the  railway  company  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  them.  I  believe  that  the 
reason  why  they  insist  that  they  shall  be  un- 
fastened is  that  they  may  verify  the  quantities 
sent.  Their  contention  is  that  they  are  defrauded, 
that  they  have  been  carrying  a  great  many  more 
gallons  of  milk  than  the  farmer  has  paid  for  ; 
that  is  why  they  insist  that  they  shall  not  be 
fastened.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  see  if  I 
could  not  work  out  a  chum  fastened  and  at  the 
same  time  showing  the  quantity  of  milk  that  it 
contains. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2485.  About  taking  the  samples  either  at  the 
station  at  which  the  churns  are  sent,  or  at  ihe 
station  of  arrival,  have  you  anything  to  say 
about  that? — For  the  farmer's  protection  I  should 
say  that  a  sample  should  be  taken  where  he 
makes  the  delivery  of  the  milk,  at  the  station 
where  he  puts  it  on  rail.  It  is  out  of  his  hands, 
and  he  has  no  control  over  it  after  it  leaves  his 
own  cart;  and  his  responsibility  ought  to  end 
when  he  puts  it  on  rail  or  delivers  it  at  the 
station. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2486.  A  question  was  asked  you  about  the 
use  of  colouring  matter  in  milk.     Would  you 

?rohibit  that  in  order  to  prevent  adulteration  ? — 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it   should   be  pro- 
hibited. 

2487.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  prohibit 
it  ?— I  think  it  might  be  ;  I  know  it  is  done  to  a 
large  extent.     I  think  it  might  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner, 

2488.  And  for  butter  too  ;  would  you  prohibit 
colouring  matter  in  the  case  of  butter  ? — 1  am 
scarcely  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2489.  You  object  to  colouring  matter  in  mar- 
garine, but  you  do  not  object  to  it  in  butter? — 
No,  because  in  the  case  of  margarine  it  enablea 
margarine  to  be  sold  for  butter  ;  in  the  case  of 
butter  it  has  no  such  effect,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  richness ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  appear- 
ance. . 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

2490.  The  inviting  nature  of  the  substance  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Channing. 

2491.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  colouring  matter  is 
introduced  sometimes  into  thin  poor  milk  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  rich  milk,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
I  know  it  is  done* 

2492.  With  regard  to  this  ration  that  you 
have  given  us,  do  you  consider  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  the  best  ration  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum of  fat,  or  would  you  substitute  another 
ration  if  you  wanted  to  produce  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat  ? — My  object  is  to  produce  a  large 
yield  of  milk  of  the  required  quality. 

2493.  This  ration  then,  I  take  it,  from  looking 
at  it  hastily,  is  not  meant  especially  to  produce 
an  abnormal  and  more  than  usual  quantity  of 
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fat  in  milky  but  is  an  average  ration  for  well- 
managed  cows? — I  say  it  is  more  than  the 
arerage  ration ;  there  are  very  few  cows  fed 
with  such  a  ration  ;  it  is  really  higher  than  is 
generally  given. 

2494.  I  mean  that  chemically  it  is  not  specially 
directed  to  the  production  of  fat  as  against  other 
solids? — No.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  I 
made  some  change  in  it  with  the  view  of  raising 
the  fat,  and  it  hfd  very  little  effect. 

2495.  What  change  was  that  ? — I  substituted 
2}  lbs.  of  pea  meal  for  maize  extract  meal. 

2496.  Have  you  used  linseed  cake  at  all  ? — Not 
very  much  ;  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  suitable  food 
for  dairy  cows. 

2497.  Now  about  margarine  ;  all  mixtures  of 
margarine  are  by  the  Act  compelled  to  be  sold 
as  margarine ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  the 
case  that  the  margarine  sent  to  the  retailers  is  not 
invoiced  as  margarine  ? — I  could  not  say  what  it 
is  invoiced  to  retailers  as ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
not  sold  by  the  retailers  as  margarine. 

2498.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  margarine  frauds  without  travelling 
inspectors,  I  suppose  ;  that  is  to  say,  inspectors 
who  would  go  round  and  take  samples  freely  ? — 
And  especially  at  the  port  of  landing.  All 
butter  and  margarine  imported  -should  be  in- 
spected and  tested  freely ;  all  imported  butter 
should  be  sampled  and  tested. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2499.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
on  the  matter  of  margarine.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Jeffreys,  when  he  put  the  question  to  j^ou  as  to 
whether  vou  were  opposed  to  any  admixture  of 
butter  with  margarine,  I  d!d  not  quite  understand 
whether  you  were  in  favour  of  prohibiting  any 
admixture  ? — My  reply  was  as  to  the  admixture 
of  any  margarine  with  butter. 

2500.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable,  in  view  of  pre  venting 
the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter,  to  prohibit  the 
a,dmixture  of  butter  with  margarine  oeyond  the 
amount  that  is  used  for  the  necessary  working  ? 
— I  said  beyond  that  minimum. 

2501.  Then  upon  the  question  of  packages  in 
which  margarine  is  consigned;  under  the  Act 
letters  of  a  certain  size  are  obliged  to  be  placed 
on  such  packages  ? — Yes. 

2502.  A  witness  at  our  last  meeting  suggested 
that  those  letters  should  be  increased  in  size ; 
that  would,  of  course,  be  with  a  view  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  mar- 
garine was  being  sold  in  thoc^e  packages.  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  the  end  in 
view  would  be  better  secured  if  the  margarioe 
was  consigned  in  vessels  of  a  special  character  ? — 
I  think  the  cases  in  which  margarine  comes  in 
are  generrally  of  a  different  shape  from  those  that 
butter  is  imported  in. 

2503.  We  were  told  by  one  witness  that  a 
manufacturer  of  margarine  had  offered  to  supply 
margarine,  to  send  it  over  here  (I  think  it  was  a 
foreign  manufacturer)  in  vessels  of  any  shape 
that  nis  customer  might  like ;  what  I  want  to 
get  at  is,  whether  you  think  it  would  assist  us  in 
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preventing  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  if 
margarine  had  to  be  sent  over  in  special  vessels  ? 
— I  think  that  everything  which  made  it  more 
distinctive  would  tend  to  prevent  its  being  sub- 
stituted for  butter. 

2504.  Do  you  think  it  would  assist  us  further 
if  such  vessels  had  to  be  coloured  with  a  certain 
colour  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  law,  but 
that  suggeeticm  was  made  by  responsible  autho- 
rities in  Kussia  ? — Every  means  which  makes  it 
more  distinctive  would  undoubtedly  help  to  carry 
out  the  end  in  view. 

2505.  Then  if,  in  addition  to  vessels  being  of 
a  special  configuration  and  a  special  colour,  if 
any  packages  in  which  margarine  were  sent,  in 
addition  to  being  lettered,  or  in  place  of  it,  were 
coloured  red  so  as  to  attract  the  eye,  would  that 
be  advisable  ? — It  might  be  effective ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be 
advisable. 

2506.  Do  you  think  that  anything  that  is 
effective  is  advisable  ? — To  a  certain  extent.  Of 
course  adding  colouring  matter  to  margarine 
would  be  effciitive,  but  it  is  not  advisable. 

Mr.  Colston. 

2507.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  got  your  figures 
right  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  quality 
of  milk  in  summer  and  winter,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  milk  from  your  cows  is  a  good 
deal  richer  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Is  that 
your  usual  experience  ? — I  believe  the  last  spring 
months  milk  is  always  poorest  During  the 
autumn  and  the  early  winter  months,  I  should 
say  that  the  milk  is  quite  as  rich  as  in  summer  ; 
and  in  autumn  I  am  certain  that  it  is.  It  is  only^ 
in  the  late  spring  months  when  I  believe  milk 
always  loses  quality  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  then 
to  keep  it  up  to  the  average  standard. 

2508.  If  you  take  milk  in  the  depth  of  winter 
you  would  expect  it  to  be  as  rich  as  or  richer 
than  in  summer  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

2509.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  price  of  margarine  as  it  is  now  is  rather 
above  what  it  would  be,  supposing  that  it  came  in 
in  its  perfectly  natural  state  ? — I  think  that  if  all 
margarine  were  sold  as  margarine  the  price  would 
then  be  reduced. 

2510.  The  price  of  butter,  do  you  mean  ?— 
The  price  of  good  butter  would  be  increased. 

2511.  My  point  was  that  if  the  margarine  had 
to  be  sold  as  such  not  only  by  law  but  with  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  buyer  as  margarine 
owing  to  its  colour,  then  you  think  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  it  is  now  ? — I  think  it  would  be. 

2512.  Could  you  say  what  the  present  average 
price  of  margarine  is?— I  cannot  say;  I  do  not 
know  what  price  it  is.  Of  course  there  are 
various  qualities  and  various  prices. 

2513.  Therefore  if  your  supposition  with 
regard  to  the  prices  of  butter  and  margarine  is 
correct,  supnosing  margarine  to  be  sold  un- 
coloured  ana  clearly  as  margarine,  although 
certain  people  who  use  butter  would  perhaps 
suffer  by  having   to  pay  a  little  more  for  their 
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Colonel  Boyo^— continued. 

butter,  the  poorer  classes  would  rather  gain  by 
getting  cheap  margarine? — I  think  they  would. 

2514.  Mr.  Yerburgh  asked  you  just  now 
whether  you  did  not  think  that  if  the  cases  that 
margarine  came  in  from  abroad  (by  that  I  sup- 
pose he  meant  the  large  cases)  were  coloured 
red  it  would  be  rather  a  good  thing,  and  I  think 
you  answered  that  you  were  not  quite  prepared 
to  recommend  that  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  advocate 
anything  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  man  to 
carry  on  his  business. 

2515.  That  would  add  slightly  to  the  expanse 
of  importing  margarine,  would  it  not? — To  a 
small  extent. 

2516.  There  was  another  point  which  he 
joined  with  that  question,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  large  cases  in  which  it  comes  from 
abroad,  but  would  simply  be  that  the  package  in 
which  it  is  sold  in  the  grocers'  shops  should  be 
coloured  so  that  the  public  could  recognise  it 
more  easily  than  simply  by  printing.  That 
would  not  add  to  the  expense  of  margarine, 
would  it  ? — Not  appreciably. 

2517.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  good 
thing? — I  think  that  everything  that  would 
make  it  more  distinctive  must  help  the  end  in 
view. 

2518.  Do  you  thick  that  the  particular 
colouring  of  the  packages  as  well  as  the  lettering 
should  be  brought  about  ? — I  think  if  the  pur- 
chaser saw  that  colour,  he  would  more  readily 
know  what  it  was. 

2519.  It  would  not  add  to  the  expenses  of  the 
trader  in  margarine  ? — Not  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

2520.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  special 
articles  which  are  sold  in  specially  coloured 
papers,  are  there  not,  in  grocers'  shops  ? — I  sup- 
pose there  are. 

2521.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  particular  case 
at  the  present  moment. 

2522.  Might  I  ask  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
analyses  of  your  cows  that  you  gave  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year ;  you  found  that  cows  at 
grass  give  a  better  analysis  as  a  general  rule 
than  cows  fed  in  the  best  possible  way  in  winter 
time  ? — In  the  late  spring  months ;  not  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months.  The  milk  is 
quite  as  rich  then  as  it  is  when  the  cows  are  fed 
in  the  summer  months  on  ^rass.  It  is  during  the 
few  spring  months  that  it  is  not  so  good. 

2523.  They  are  indoors  in  those  months?— 
They  are  indoors  from  November  to  May. 

2624.  Therefore  you  could  not  say  that  on  the 
average  milk  produces  a  better  average  where 
the  cows  are  at  grass  than  in  the  winter  months  ? 
•—No  ;  it  is  quite  as  high  in  winter  as  in  summer 
on  the  average. 

2525.  Was  that  your  reason  for  saying  that 
you  did  not  think  that  a  different  standard  should 
be  adopted  for  summer  and  winter  ? — That  is  so. 
In  the  south  of  England  the  cows  are  several 
months  more  at  grass  than  they  are  in  the 
north. 

2526.  But  I  suppose  that  an  average  could  be 
taken  if  you  think  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  summer  and  winter  months  ? — ^I  do  not  think 


Colonel  Bagot — continued. 

that  there  is  between   the  average  of  the  six 
summer  months  and  the  six  winter  months. 

2527.  As  regards  the  figures  which  you  gave 
us  of  the  cows  at  grass  and  the  cows  indoors,  do 
you  consider  the  difference  was  owing  to  this 
being  rather  an  extraordinarily  good  year  for 
grass  ? — The  pastures  are  of  a  better  quality  this 
year  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

2528.  Do  you  account  for  the  great  difference 
in  your  figures  this  year  by  that  ? — There  will 
always  be  a  difference  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
there  is  a  greater  diflference  this  year  than  in 
most  years. 

2529.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  do  with  your 
skim  milk  ;  have  you  a  regular  market  for  it  ? — 
I  do  not  sell  it ;  1  only  sell  whole  milk. 

2530.  What  do  you  do  with  your  separated 
milk  ;  you  sell  butter,  do  you  not  ?— No,  I  only 
sell  milk. 

2531.  What  is  done  in  jrour  district  with 
separated  milk  ? — In  my  district  the  milk  is  all 
sold  as  milk. 

2532.  Is  there  no  skim  milk? — No;  the 
farmers  in  my  district  always  sell  their  milk  as 
whole  milk. 

2533.  But  in  a  large  district  where  butter  is 
made,  what  is  done  with  the  skim  milk  ? — As  a 
rule  it  is  kept  at  home  and  given  to  calves. 

2534.  Not  sold  ? — Not  in  my  district.  I  know 
it  is  done  in  factories. 

2535.  Near  London  do  not  the  big  farmers 
sell  their  skim  milk  ? — Most  of  them  sell  it  as 
whole  milk.     The  factories,  perhaps,  sell  that. 

2536.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  ? — Some  of  it  I  know  is  sold 
as  skim  milk,  and  in  other  cases  I  know  it  is  sold 
and  used  to  reduce  whole  milk. 

2537.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
skim  milk  as  such,  is  there  not,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don but  in  country  towns  ? — Yes. 

2538.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  workhouse 
children  are  almost  invariably  given  skim  milk  ? 
— Not  in  those  that  I  know.  In  all  the  unions 
in  the  north  of  England  that  I  have  any  know- 
ledge of  they  have  whole  milk ;  they  do  not  buy 
skim  milk.  I  do  not  know  of  any  union  in  the 
north  of  England  that  buys  skim  milk. 

2539.  You  do  not  know  the  Kendal  Union 
then  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2540.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  condensed 
milk.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  business 
in  condensed  milk  ? — No  personal  knowledge. 
I  have  no  evidence  to  give  on  that  point. 

2541.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  want 
to  ask  you  which  has  been  asked  several  times, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  very  definite 
evidence  has  been  given  about  it ;  that  is,  with 
regard  to  colouring  milk.  Have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  the  extent  to  which  milk  is  coloured 
for  the  market  ? — I  believe  it  is  done  largely  in 
London  more  than  anywhere  else,  because  there 
is  a  demand  in  London  for  a  higher  coloured 
milk  than  is  general  in  provincial  towns. 

2542.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  very  nearly  all 
the  milk  sold  in  London  is  coloured  ? — I  believe 
it  is,  and  milk  of  good  quality.  The  people  in 
London  seem  to  require  a  higher  coloured  milk 
than  they  do  anywhere  else. 

2643.  And 
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Colonel  Bagot — continued. 

2543.  And  the  colouring  matter  is  not  in- 
jurious ? — No,  it  is  not  injurious. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2544.  What  is  it? — Anatto,  I  believe,  is 
generally  used. 

2545.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  used  at  all  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Caiman. 

2546.  In  your  own  neighbourhood  is  milk 
coloured  for  sale  ? — No ;  people  in  the  North  of 
[England  like  milk  to  be  of  the  natural  colour. 
In  London  if  they  only  get  the  natural  colour 
they  think  it  is  not  genuine  milk. 

2547.  Does  that  remark  as  to  the  North  of 
England  apply  generally  over  the  whole  of  the 
North  of  England  ? — I  should  say  that  it  does, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware. 

2548.  Then  in  colouring  milk  for  the  London 
market  is  that  done  by  the  farmers  at  the  time 
they  milk  the  cows  ? — I  believe  it  is  done  by  the 
deader  when  it  comes  into  his  hands. 

2549.  Not  by  the  farmer?— I  think  not. 
There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  done  by  the 
fanner,  but  I  think  that  as  a  rule  it  is  done  by 
the  dealer. 

2550.  You  told  us  I  think  that  butter  from 
Normandy  is  sometimes  mixed  with  margarine  ? 
— I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is. 

2551.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  that 
has  been  done  at  all  by  English  makers  of 
butter? — Do  you  mean  the  Normandy  butter 
mixed  in  England  ? 

2552.  No^.what  has  been  purchased  as  pure 
English  butter.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
where  it  has  been  mixed  with  margarine  ? — I 
have  heard  of  its  being  done. 

2553.  Recently  ? — Within  the  last  two  years. 

2554.  I  understand  you  to  make  a  reply 
s<miething  of  this  kind,  that  people  go  and  ask 
for  milk  at  a  price  at  which  they  should  know 
that  they  cannot  get  imskimmed  milk  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  was  in  reply  to  a  question  whether 
Institutions  did  not  sometimes  buy  a  lower  or 
a  mixed  milk. 

2555.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
something  of  that  sort  occurs  with  reference  to 
margarine  or  butter? — No;  because  I  know  that 
I  have  seen  butter  sold  as  genuine  butter  in 
smnmer  in  the  nuirket  in  the  North  of  England 
at  as  low  as  5d.  a  pound. 

2556.  And  the  people  who  buy  that,  although 
according  to  your  theory  they  ought  to  know 
that  it  cannot  be  butter,  go  in  and  ask 
for  it  as  butter  ? — But  it  is  pure  butter  made 
by  fanners  and  taken  to  market  I  am  speaking 
of  butter  in  the  summer  months,  when  it  is  almost 
in  a  fluid  state.  That  butter  I  have  seen  sold  as 
low  as  5d.  You  may  be  quite  sure  it  is  genuine 
butter,  because  margarine  would  not  get  into 
that  state. 

2557*  You  advocate  the  inspection  of  mar- 
S9xme  factories ;  what  is  the  special  object  of 
fliat  inspection  ? — One  is  to  see  that  nothing  but 
pure  fats  are  used,  that  nothing  unwholesome  is 
used ;  and  another  reason  is  that  most  of  these 
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factories  send  out  not  only  margarine  but  butter 
too. 

2558.  Is  it  your  object  to  watch  and  see 
whether  they  mix  the  article  before  they  send  it 
out?— It  would  not  be  so  necessary  to  have  such, 
thorough  inspection  of  the  factories  if  the  sale  of 
margarine  as  butter  is  put  an  end  to. 

2559.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any* 
inspection  of  large  dairies  where  they  are  making 
butter? — I  think  it  would  be  safer  that   they 
shonld  be  inspected  where  it  is  made  in  large 
quantities. 

2560.  That  they  should  be  put  in  the  same 
category  ? — Yes,  upon  the  same  footing ;  because 
I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are 
factories  with  the  names  of  butter  factories,  and 
so  on,  where  they  send  out  large  quantities  of 
margarine  as  well. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2561.  I  want  to  ask  you  on  just  one  or  two 
points  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  your  cows.  Do 
you  not  prefer  bean  meal  either  to  decorticated 
cotton  cake  or  pea  meal? — No.  I  prefer 
decorticated  cotton  cake  for  cows  to  any  article 
of  food. 

2562.  You  do  not  find  that  it  makes  the  milk 
too  strong  ? — No.  I  have  used  much  larger 
quantities  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  than  I 
give  in  this  ration. 

2563.  You  do  not  find  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  cows  health? — Within  certain  limits.  I 
would  not  give  more  than  four  or  five  lbs. ;  be- 
yond that  it  might  be  dangerous. 

2564.  What  is  maize  meal  made  of  ?— It  is 
what  is  left  after  it  comes  from  the  cornflour 
manufacturers;  a  good  deal  of  the  starch  is 
taken  out,  and  you  get  more  of  the  germ  ;  the 
albuminoids  are  higher. 

2565.  You  do  not  think  that  the  feeding  of 
which  you  told  the  Committee  is  too  strong  ? — 
No,  it  is  as  high  as  I  would  recommend  to  go. 
I  would  not  recommend  going  higher. 

2566.  There  is  a  great  difference,  of  course,  in 
cows  milk,  whether  they  are  young  cows  or  old 
cows  ? — These  are  not  old  cows  ;  they  are  cows 
from  the  third  to  the  flfth  calf,  as  a  rule. 

2567.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  older  cows 
give  poorer  milk,  although  in  larger  quantities  ? 
— I  seldom  keep  a  cow  after  the  flfth  calf. 

2568.  With  referenqe  to  inspection ;  have  you 
any  views  as  to  whether  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
or  Somerset  House  ought  to  insist  on  more 
frequent  inspections  than  at  present  take  place  ? 
— i  think  it  would  be  better  perhaps  if  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  it  would  be  better  carried 
out. 

2569.  Would  that  give  farmers  more  confi* 
deuce  and  satisfaction? — I  think  on  the  whole  it 
would. 

2570.  You  do  not  see  any  real  practical  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  standard  for  milk  ? — Practi- 
cally there  is  a  standard  now. 

2571.  But  it  you  were  to  make  a  standard 
that  you  propose,  3  per  cent,  or  2*75  per  cent., 
y6u  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  ? — 

b2  No; 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

No  ;  because  the  public  analysts  require  it  to  be 
of  that  standard.  Somerset  House,  perhaps, 
adopts  a  rather  lower  standard. 

2572.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  one  known  standard  for  the  whole  of  the 
country  ? — I  want  to  have  it  as  high  as  possible, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  adulteration  that 
now  goes  on  so  largely. 

2573.  If  you  make  a  low  standard  of  2*75  per 
cent.,  the  public  would  not  get  the  benefit  of 
richer  milk  unless  they  paid  for  it? — I  only  advo- 
cate the  2*75  per  cent,  in  case  no  protection  is 
given  to  farmers  to  meet  the  cases  of  exceptional 
milk. 

2574.  But  if  it  was  2'75  per  cent,  the  public 
would  get  a  greater  proportion  of  milk  naturally 
of  a  comparatively  low  standard,  unless  some 
special  arrangement  was  made  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  producer  to  have  a  higher  stan- 
dard, for  which  they  would  have  to  pay,  in  conse- 
quence, more  money  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  out,  but  it  would  be  better  if  milk  was 
sold  by  a  scale  of  standard,  but  that  would  be 
almost  unworkable. 

2575.  Is  there  much  separated  milk  sold  in 
London  ? — A  great  deal. 

2576.  As  good  milk?  —  Some  is  sold  as 
separated  milk,  and  a  good  desl  is  mixed  with 
the  other. 

2577.  What  sort  of  test  do  you  use  ?-^I  do  not 
make  a  test  myself. 

2578.  3nt  have  you  any  recommendation  to 
make  in  testing  milk,  analysing  milk? — No,  I 
am  not  a  specialist  in  that. 

2579.  J^rivately  do  you  use  the  Babcock 
tester  ? — I  have  not  great  faith  in  that.  I  would 
not  convict  by  the  Babcock  tester. 

2580.  I  suppose  there  is  no  systematic  mode 
now  of  getting  samples  of  butter  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  systematic  plan  adopted  from  Somer- 
set House  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  for  samples  of 
butter. 

2581.  And  analysing  them? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is. 

2582.  Nor  milk  either? — All  chemists  do  not 
adopt  the  same  method  of  analysis.  It  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniibrm  system 
of  analysis. 

2583.  But  there  is  no  uniform  system  at  pre* 
sent  ? — No ;  and  that  always  tends  to  variations 
between  perhaps  a  local  chemist  and  the  chemist 
to  the  autnority.  The  local  chemist  piay  adopt 
a  different  system  from  what  is  adopted  at 
Somerset  House. 

2584.  Then,  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  that 
the  present  system  works  out  fairly  well,  each 
chemist  having  his  own  standard  ? — No ;  I  think 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  uniform 
system  of  analysis,  to  secure  greater  accuracy. 

2585.  But  you  have  no  particular  plan  of  your 
own  in  regard  to  a  tester  ? — No. 

Mr.  Whiteley, 

2586.  You  tell  us  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
the  prohibition  of  mixing  butter  and  margarine 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

2587.  And  that  the  direct  result  of  that 
would  be  that  butter  would  be  deaier,  whereas 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued, 
margarine  would  be  cheaper  ? — It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  butter  of  a  higher  price  and 
margarine  cheaper. 

2588.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
large  mass  of  our  population  that  cannot  afford  to 
buy  butter  at  the  present  prices  ? — Then,  what 
I  am  advocating  would  enable  them  to  get  their 
margarine  cheaper. 

2589.  Therefore  you  would  enact  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  everybody  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  butter  must  eat  margarine  ?— No,  I  do  not ; 
there  are  a  great  many  grades  of  butter;  genuine 
butter,  varying  from  M.  to  1«.  4^/.  per  pound,  to 
suit  different  incomes. 

2590.  But  supposing  that  anybody  cannot  afford 
to  pay  \0d.  or  U.  for  butter,  and  cannot  buy  a 
a  mixture  under  your  thesis,  they  are  bound 
to  buy  margarine? — They  can  buy  butter  at 
the  present  .time,  genuine  butter  too,  as  low  as 
%d. 

2591.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  cannot 
buy  butter  as  low  as  %d.  ? — In  a  good  many 
markets  in  the  North  of  England  you  can  at  the 
present  time. 

2592.  I  am  speaking  generally,  not  locally. 
You  would  prohibit  altogether  the  colouring  of 
margarine  ? — Yes. 

2593.  But  you  would  not  prohibit  the  colour- 
ing of  butter  ? — No. 

2594.  I  suppose  butter  is  coloured  to  suit  the 
eye  ? — Yes,  sometimes  at  this  time  of  the  year 
butter  is  not  coloured ;  it  is  in  winter  and 
spring,  when  it  gets  paler,  that  it  is  coloured. 

2595.  When  it  is  coloured  it  is  coloured  to  suit 
the  eye  ? — Yes. 

2596.  In  taste  it  is  the  same  ?— Yes. 

2597.  Margarine  is  coloured  likewise,  I  pre- 
siune,  t5  suit  the  eye  ?— And  also  to  let  it  be  sold 
for  what  it  is  not. 

2598.  Therefore  you  would  not  let  margarine 
be  sold  except  in  as  unpalatable  and  unsightly  a 
form  as  it  can  be,  that  is  to  say,  pure  white  ? — I 
think  the  manufacturers  of  pure  butter  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  so. 

2599.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  sale 
of  margarine  in  blocks  of  a  certain  size,  in  lib. 
and  Jib.  blocks;  are  you  in  favour  of  that  ? — It 
would  be  better  if  it  were  sold  in  blocks  of  a 
uniform  shape. 

2600.  Would  not  the  fact  of  its  being  made  in 
those  blocks  cause  it  to  be  deteriorated  more 
readily  by  exposure  to  air  ?— I  do  not  think  so, 
because  butter  is  generally  made  up  in  blocks  of 
lib. or  Jib. 

2601.  But  butter  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
margarine  ? — Some  butter  wiU. 

2602.  Those  people  who  were  not  able  to  pur- 
chase these  butters  and  would  have  to  go  with- 
out, would  you  allow  them  to  have  half  a  block 
of  margarine  ?— Yes,  I  would  allow  the  blocks 
to  be  made  in  all  sizes. 

2603.  You  advDcate  that  butter  and  margarine 
should  not  be  sold  at  the  same  shop,  at  the  same 
counter? — Yes. 

2604.  You  would  enact  therefore  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  fixings  of  a  shop  should  be 
of  a  certain  number? — I  would  not  allow  butter 
and  margarine  to  be  sold  at  the  same  counter. 

2605.  Then 
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Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

2605.  Then  they  must  have  two  counters  at 
every  shop  at  which  margarine  is  sold  ? — If  they 
want  to  have  margarine  and  butter  sold  in  the 
same  shop. 

2606.  All  this,  I  suppose,  as  you  have  said 
once  or  twice,  is  in  the  interests  of  trade  ? — In 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  in  England,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

2607.  Are  you  aware  that  four-fifths  of  the 
butter  consimied  in  England  comes  from  abroad? 
— I  could  not  give  a  precise  figure,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  the  proportion  imported  varies  practi- 
cally from  month  to  month. 

2608.  All  these  measures  which  you  advocate, 
which  would  handicap  the  consumer  and  bonus 
the  producer,  would  bonus  four  foreign  producers 
of  butter  for  one  English  producer  ? — What  I 
am  advocating  would  not  handicap  the  consumer, 
because  if  the  producer  at  home  had  the  pro- 
tection I  am  advocating  he  would  be  able  to 
make  larger  quantities.  It  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  meet  this  competition  and  the  low  prices 
that  it  entails,  which  prevents  him  making 
butter  at  all. 

2609.  If,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  four 
producers  of  butter  in  foreign  parts  for  every  one 
in  England,  foreign  producers  would  be  benefited 
four  times  as  much  as  English  prcxiucers  ?— It 
does  not  matter  if  we  benefit  our  own  producers 
at  home. 

2610.  Therefore,  your  evidence  is  that  so  long 
as  you  benefit  your  own  home  production,  the 
consumer  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
nor  is  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  that  extra 
amotmt  paid  will  go  into  the  foreign  producers' 
pocket? — I  say  that  what  benefits  the  producer 
at  home  would  to  a  certain  extent  benefit  the 
consumer. 

2611.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  amount  of 
milk  is  used  in  the  production  of  this  marga- 
rine ? — A  certain  amount  of  milk  is  used. 

2612.  And  that  margarine  is  produced  to  the 
greatest  extent  on  the  Continent  ? — The  bulk 
of  it  is,  imdoubtedly,  produced  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

2613.  Is  there  any  importation  of  milk  from 
the  Continent  ? — There  was  a  little.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  actually  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

2614.  Supposing  the  milk  was  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  on  the  Continent, 
would  there  not  be  probability  that  we  should 
have  to  suffer  larger  importations  of  milk  in  this 
country  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  ever  any  great  influx  of  milk 
from  the  Continent ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
allowed. 

2615.  Is^it  not  the  fact  that  the  fat  of  cattle 
ha»  increased  in  price  owing  to  the  manufacture 
of  butter  substitutes  ? — My  idea  is  that  the  price 
of  cattle  fat  has  gone  down  very  much.  It  is 
lower  than  it  ever  was  before. 

2616.  Why  do  you  sav  that  ? — The  butcher  I 
sell  my  cattle  to  says  that  one  reason  why  he 
cannot  give  me  a  better  price  is  the  low  price 
that  he  makes  for  the/at  that  he  sells ;  and  from 
time  to  time  he  has  quoted  me  figures  comparing 
the  price  which  he  uow  receives  with  the  price 
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Mr.  ^FAiYe/fy— continued. 

which  he  received  a  few  years  ago.     I  believe  it 
has  gone  down  more  than  50  per  cent. 

2617.  Then  the  increased  demand  upon  the 
fat  of  cattle  has  had  the  result  of  pulling  the 
price  of  fat  down  ? — I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
the  cause. 

2618.  That  is  generally  contrary  lo  the  way 
affairs  go  ;  I  suppose  tallow  is  sold  for  about  235. 
a  hundredweight  ?  —  Something  like  that ;  I 
believe  it  is  1*.  9rf.  a  stone. 

2619.  The  oil  of  margarines  is  worth  about 
405.  a  cwt.,  and  stearine  is  worth  about  30*.  a 
cwt. ;  the  two  component  parts  of  the  tallow 
have  each  of  them  increased  in  value  by  about 
50  to  75  per  cent.  ? — Anyhow  the  price  of  tallow 
is  lower  than  ever  it  was  before. 

2620.  You  say  you  would  appoint  inspectors 
to  carry  out  the  Acts  in  a  rigid  manner  ? — I  want 
the  Acts  carried  out  in  a  manner  more  thorough 
than  they  are  at  present. 

2621.  In  your  opinion  are  the  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  Authorities  sufficient  if  they 
were  carried  out  at  the  present  time? — Not 
altogether ;  to  a  great  extent  they  are,  if  the  Act 
were  thoroughly  administered. 

2622.  To  a  certain  extent  the  powers  that 
already  exist  are  sufficient  to  prevent  mixing  or 
adulteration  if  they  were  earned  out  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  an  inspector  at  the  present  time  has 
authority  to  test  samples  of  butter  and  margarine 
that  are  imported  ;  butter  especially.  I  think  it 
is  only  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
retailer. 

2623.  But  when  they  do  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailer  he.  has  that  power  ?  —  Yes.  I 
recommend  that  they  should  go  to  the  fountain- 
head  and  test  it  there. 

2624.  When  it  is  imported  ? — Yes,  as  soon  as 
it  is  landed  I  should  have  it  inspected. 

2625.  I  suppose  the  analysis  of  those  saniples 
would  take  some  time? — Not  very  long,  as  I  am 
advised. 

2626.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  consignment 
while  the  analysis  is  being  made ;  is  it  to  be 
permitted  to  go  bad  ? — I  gathered  from  you  just 
now  that  margarine  kept  longer  than  butter,  and 
there  would  not  be  much  risk  during  the  time 
necessary  to  have  the  test  made. 

2627.  Supposing  it  happened  to  be  butter; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  analysis  is  not  a  very  speedy 
process,  is  it  ? — It  might  take  36  hours.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

2628.  Meanwhile  the  cargo,  or  consignment,  is 
to  lie  by  until  the  analysis  is  made  ? — Butter 
that  will  bear  shipment  is  prepared  to  keep,  and 
will  keep,  longer  than  butter  made  for  immediate 
sale,  and  it  would  not  suffer  to  any  extent  by  the 
period  necessary  for  analysis. 

Mr.  Frye, 

2629.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  fresh  butter 
would  not  deteriorate  by  keeping  it  36  hours 
longer  than  usual  ? — Most  of  it  is  not  fresh 
butter. 

2630.  I  am  speaking  of  fresh  butter,  like 
Normandy  butter .' — I  think  it  would  bear  the 
36  hours.  Well-made  butter  should  at  least 
keep  for  seven  days  perfectly  sweet  and  fresh. 

B  3  2631.  With   ^ 
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Mr.  Whiteley. 

2631.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  mar- 
garine factories  I  am  in  agreement  with  you  ; 
but  are  you  aware  that  most  of  the  margarine 
factories  are  on  the  Continent  ? — A  great  num- 
ber of  them  ;  but  there  are  a  certain  number  in 
Great  Britain  ;  I  think  17. 

2632.  Nine  or  ten  was  the  number  given  us  ; 
but  you  would  place  our  own  margarine  factories 
under  more  rigid  conditions  than  you  could  the 
continental  ones  ? — We  cannot  impose  our  regu- 
lations on  the  Continent,  of  course. 

2633.  That  would  tend  to  keep  away  from 
this  country  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  would 
it  not? — I  would  not  impose  any  conditions 
under  which  a  legitimate  business  could  not  be 
carried  on. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2634.  Mr.  Whiteley  asked  vou,  I  think,  as  to 
whether  you  knew  that  four-fifths  of  the  butter 
consumed  in  this  country  comes  from  abroad ;  on 
that  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  are 
any  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
in  this  country  ? — It  is  only  an  estimate  of  what 
is  produced  in  this  country.  You  have  the 
figures  of  the  quantity  imported,  but  it  is  only 
an  estimate  of  what  is  actually  produced  here. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2635.  Can  you  give  us  your  estimate  ? — I 
have  never  formed  one. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2636.  If  we  have  not  got  any  figure  as  to  the 
amount  of  butter  produced  here,  have  we  any 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  butter  consumed  here  ? 
— It  can  only  be  an  estimate  and  not  a  very 
close  one.  You  must  take  the  number  of  cows 
and  how  much  of  the  milk  is  sold  as  milk,  and 
how  much  is  turned  into  cheese,  and  then  assume 
that  each  of  those  cows  should  make  a  certain 
Bumber  of  pounds  of  butter. 

2637.  Therefore  you  can  have  no  absolute 
figure  ? — No  reliable  figure. 

2638.  Then  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
assimiing,  as  we  have  not  got  this  figure,  that 
four-fifths  of  the  butter  consumed  here  comes 
from  abroad? — I  should  scarcely  take  it  as 
correct  that  that  quantity  did.  I  have  no  means 
of  Baying  that  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2639.  You  said  this  morning  that  you  would 
not  allow  any  colouring  to  be  put  into  margarine  ; 
would  you  prohibit  the  colounng  of  butter? — No. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
prohibit  that. 

2640.  But  would  it  not  be  very  unfair  to 
aUow  one  article  to  be  coloured  and  the  other 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  one  article  is  coloured 
80  that  it  may  be  sold  for  what  it  is  not.  Butter 
is  only  coloured  to  make  it  more  attractive,  and 
still  to  be  sold  as  butter. 

2641.  What  would  be  the  colour  of  pure 
butter  if  it  were  not  allowed  to  be  coloured  ? — I 
should  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  butter  that 
is  sold  is  absolutely  unooloured ;  it  is  only  a 
small  proportion  that  is  coloured  at  all,  and  that 
generally  during  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year. 


Mr.  Frye — continued. 

2642.  If  they  were  both  prohibited  from  being 
coloured,  the  colour  would  be  very  little  dit 
ferent,  would  it  not  ? — Margarine  is  of  a  much 
paler  colour  than  butter.  It  is  possible  that 
during  a  month  or  two  butter  from  the  milk  of 
very  badly  fed  cows  might  be  only  a  little  higher 
in  colour  than  margarine  ;  but  there  is  very 
little  butter  indeed  that  approaches  margarine 
in  colour. 

2643.  Foreign  butters  that  come  into  this 
country,  I  suppose,  are  coloured,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

2644.  Would  you  prohibit  those  being  coloured  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  much  of  the  imported  butter 
is  coloured  really. 

2645.  But  if  they  were,  would  you  prevent  the 
makers  from  using  colouring  matter  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  interfere  with  the  colouring 
of  butter  at  all. 

^  2646.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  margarine  are  used  in  large  institutions, 
such  as  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

2647.  And  lunatic  asylums  ? — Yes.  In  many 
cases  it  is  sold,  not  as  margarine,  but  as  CorK 
thirds.  I  know  unions  and  workhouses  where 
that  is  done. 

2648.  I  suppose  that  good  margarine  is  better 
than  bad  butter,  is  it  not,  at  the  same  price  ?— 
Good  butter  is  more  wholesome. 

2649.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  insist 
upon  margarine  being  labelled  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  ;  what  sort  of  a  label  would  you  have 
placed  on  it? — I  go  into  a  restaurant,  and  ask 
for  butter ;  I  do  not  ask  for  margarine,  and  I  do 
not  require  it  to  be  labelled.  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  get  butter  when  I  ask  for  it. 

2650.  How  do  you  know  the  difierence  ;  could 
you  tell  the  difference  ? — I  want  to  be  protected 
from  having  margarine  when  I  pay  for  butter. 

2651.  Then  you  must  have  a  label? — No,  I  do 
not  ask  for  margarine  ;  I  at<k  for  butter.  I  do 
not  ask  that  butter  shall  be  labelled. 

2652.  I  do  not  see  how  you  will  obtain  what 
you  want? — The  course  that  I  have  been  recom- 
mending, I  think,  would  prevent  my  being  sup- 
plied with  margarine  when  I  go  to  a  restaurant 
and  ask  for  butter. 

2653.  Would  you  prevent  the  hotel  keepers 
from  buying  margarine  at  all? — I  would  not 
allow  them  to  sell  it  as  butter  or  supply  it  to 
customers  as  butter.  They  may  have  customers 
who  might  ask  for  margarine.  In  that  case  I 
would  allow  them  to  supply  it. 

2654.  You  said  that  you  would  have  all  mar- 

farine  factories  licensed ;  I  suppose  that  you 
now  that  they  have  to  be  registered  now  ? — 1  do 
not  know  whether  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
they  should  be  licensed.  I  think  I  said  that 
they  should  be  registered.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  a  license  might  not  be  imposed  too. 

2655.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  to  be  re- 
gistered now  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are.  I  think 
they  should  be.  I  believe  there  are  some  fac- 
tories at  which  margarine  is  made  that  are  not 
registered. 

2656.  You  were  aske^  just  now  about  the 
painting  of  the  barrels  in  which  margarine  is 
imported  into  this  country ;  I  understand  that 
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you  are  not  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  scarcely  went 
80  far  as  that. 

2657.  And  as  regards  the  inspectors  I  fancy 
from  what  you  said  that  the  number  of  these 
inspectors  would  be  greatly  increased  ? — I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  more  of 
them. 

2658.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  those  inspectors  ? — If  a  license  was  imposed 
that  would  go  towards  meeting  the  expense. 

2659.  J  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  sum 
for  a  license  you  would  suggest  that  those  who 
sell  margarine  should  have  to  pay  ? — I  am  scarcely 
prepared  to  suggest  that  they  should  pay  for  a 
license. 

2660.  You  would  prevent  persons  in  shops 
selling  margarine  from  the  same  counter  as 
butter  ?— Yes. 

2661.  Are  you  aware  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  trade  is  clone  by  small  traders,  to  whom  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  a  second 
counter? — It  is  done  by  all  classes  of  traders. 
It  is  not  only  the  small  traders  who  do  it ;  many 
of  the  large  traders  do  it  as  well. 

2662.  I  am  speaking  of  the  small  shopkeepers  ? 
— He  would  have  to  have  some  division  made  in 
his  counter;  some  partition  made  . 

2663.  But  thev  have  tx)  have  labels  now  on 
this  margarine,  nave  they  not  ? — Hitherto  the 
labelling  has  not  prevented  the  substitution  of 
margarine  for  butter  in  many  cases  from  these 
shops. 

2664.  Then  they  run  the  risk  of  being  fined^ 
of  course  ? — The  profits  on  the  transaction  are 
much  greater  than  the  risk.  They  can  afford  to 
do  it. 

2665.  Then  you  said  something  about  con- 
densed 'milk;  you  said  condensed  milk  was 
mixed  with  ordinary  milk  ? — With  skim  milk; 
and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is. 

2666.  I  suppose  condensed  milk  has  to  be  pre- 
pared with  sugar  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  part  of 
the  process. 

2667.  Is  it  possible  to  mix  that  with  separated 
milk,  and  for  it  not  to  be  detected  immediatelv  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  detected  except  by 
analysis. 

2666.  You  said  something  about  your  being 
able  to  buy  pure  butter  at  I5.  a  lb.,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  at  the  present  time,  and  much  less  than 
that  in  some  markets  in  the  North  of  England. 
I  do  not  say  that  you  can  get  the  best  butter 
at  I9.  a  lb.,  but  you  cui  get  genuine  butter  at 
Is.  a  lb. 

2669.  Would  it  be  Irish  butter  or  English?— 
English  butter ;  locally  made  butter. 

2670.  And  if  all  these  prohibitions  were  put 
upon  margarine,  you  wouid  put  up  the  price  of 
that  butter  ? — It  would  tend  to  raise  the  price. 

2671.  That  is,  I  suppose,  what  you  would  wish 
to  do  ? — That  is  one  reason.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  genuine  article  at  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2671*.  Upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  mar- 
garine by  institutions,  and  also  upon  several 
questions  asked  by  Mr.  Whiteley  with  regard 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

to  the  use  of  margarine  in  the  North  Country,  I 
do  not  understand  that  you  propose  to  proUbit 
the  authorities  of  such  institutions,  or  private 
buyers,  from  buying  margarine,  and  from  buying 
butter,  and  from  taking  those  purchases  home 
and  mixing  them  at  home  if  they  wish  to  do  so  ? 
— Certainly  not ;  I  would  allow  the  purchaser 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  them,  It  is  only  the 
people  who  sell  it  that  I  would  not  allow  to 
mix  it. 

2672.  Therefore  you  would  see  no  obiection 
to  such  purchases  being  made  by  authorities  of 
institutions  and  private  persons  ? — I  would  not 
interfere  with  persons  buying  what  they  like. 

2673.  Therefore  they  could  make  purchases 
of  what  they  wish  at  proper  prices,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  mixture  were  made 
in  the  shop  ? — They  might  not  make  quite  such 
artistic  blends. 

Mr.  Fi-ye. 

2674.  I  understand  that  you  advocate  the 
selling  of  margarine  alone,  and  butter  alone  ? — 
Certainly.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  margarine  as  tuargarine. 

2675.  And  you  would  allow  a  customer  to  mix 
it  at  home ? — les. 

2676.  How  could  he  do  that? — He  must  do 
it  according  to  taste. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2677.  Is  not  the  mixing  of  margarine  and 
butter  a  matter  of  mechanical  skill  as  it  is  done 
on  the  continent  ? — No,  except  as  it  is  done  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

2678.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  in 
Copenhagen  in  this  respect? — No. 

2679.  We  were  told  by  a  witness  the  other 
day  that  it  was  the  common  practice  there  for 
retailers  to  sell  butter  and  margarine,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  customers  who  bought  the 
cheaper  sort  of  butter  preferred  to  buy  2  lbs. 
of  margarine  and  1  lb.  of  butter,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  retailers  always  presented  them  with  a 
small  capsule  of  colouring  matter  with  which 
they  might  make  the  mixture  at  home;  you 
were  not  aware  of  that  practice? — I  was  not 
aware  of  the  practice. 

2680.  I  suppose  if  they  can  do  that  in  Copen- 
hagen they  can  do  it  in  this  country  ? — I  would 
not  seek  to  prevent  them. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2681.  As  a  practical  matter,  I  suppose  if  mar- 
garine were  bought  by  itself,  it  would  be  used 
more  for  cooking  purposes,  but  butter  would  be 
used  more  on  tne  table  ? — By  some  purchasers 
margarine  would  be  used  for  cooking  purposes, 
but  by  others  for  table  purposes. 

Mr.  WhUeley. 

2682.  Are  vou  aware  that  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Asylums  Board  send  out  tenders 
both  for  margarine  and  for  mixture  ? — I  thought 
we  were  told  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  sell  mix- 
tures except  as  margarine. 
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Mr.  Whiteley. 

2683.  Have  you  heard  of  prosecutions  for 
dyed  sugar  as  an  adulterated  article  ? — Yes. 

2684.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  parti- 
culai's  with  regard  to  the  colouring  of  sugar? — 
The  colouring  of  ordinary  raw  sugar  as  imported, 
do  you  mean  ? 

2685.  Yes? — The  ordinary  raw  sugar  that  is 
imported  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  amount 
of  caramel  that  is  left  in  the  sugar  itself.  When 
we  come  to  crystals  of  Demerara  sugar,  they 
are  made  by  the  vacuum-pan  process,  and  in 
certain  descriptions  there  is  a  chemical  used  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  crystals  their  distinctive 
bloom. 

2686.  If  coloured  or  yellow  crystals  are  sold 
as  Demerara  sugar,  ought  the  sellers,  in  your 
opinion,  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  for  adulteration,  or  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  for  giving  a  false  trade 
description? — It  strikes  me  that  it  should  be 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  so  long  as  the 
colouring  matter  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  an  adulteration. 

2687.  You  do  itot  consider  that  the  colouring 
process  is  an  adulteration,  except  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  ? — I  have  examined  a  sample  that  has 
been  coloured,  and  the  amount  of  adulteration  by 
colouring  is  so  small  that  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered an  adulteration. 

2688.  Where  do  you  think  adulteration 
begins? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends ;  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  article  itself,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  colouring  matter  is  employed. 

2689.  In  your  work,  as  judge  of  food  at  the 
Chicago  and  Paris  Exhibitions,  were  any  samples 
of  dyed  sugar  brought  under  your  notice  ? — ^No, 
except  some  of  the  Demarara  sugar  coloured  for 
the  American  market ;  but  not  dyed  in  that  par- 
ticular way.  It  seems  that  in  America,  at  the 
present  time,  refined  sugar,  or  what  is  equivalent 
to  refined  sujjar,  only  pays  a  duty  on  importation; 
the  lower  qualities  of  sugar  pay  no  duty.  Some 
of  the  sugars  that  are  sent  n-om  the  West  Indies 
into  America  are  coloured  with  caramel  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  in  without  duty.  If 
they  came  in  at  the  ordinary  colour  they  would 
pay  duty.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  I  saw  a 
number  of  these  crystallised  sugars  that  really 
had  been  coloured  with  caramel  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  duty. 

2690.  Is  the  colouring  removable  afterwards  ? 
— Yes,  by  subsequent  refining. 

2691.  Are  you  familiar  with  whisky  analysis  ? 
—Yes. 

2692.  Is  it  difficult  in  analysing  whisky  to 
discover  what  per-centage  under  proof  the  sample 
is  ? — We  scarcely  call  that  a  chemical  operation  ; 
it  is  a  mechanical  one ;  a  very  simple  operation 
indeed. 

2693.  Would  a  quarter  ounce  sample  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  you  to  make  a  correct  analysis  ? 
— You  would  have  to  use  a  very  small  vessel  for 
doing  your  work  then,  but  it  might  be  done.     I 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

should  not  like  to  work  on  such  a  small  quantity 
myself. 

2694.  Do  you  call  it  careless  for  an  analyst  to 
make  a  mistake  in  analysing  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  sample  ? — Yes,  I  should  when  estic^ating 
the  strength  only. 

2695.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  mistakes 
being  made  ?—  We  have  had  a  number  of  such 
cases  of  spirits  at  different  times,  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  spirits  has  been  wrong,  where 
the  analyst  who  had  examined  the  sample  of 
spirits  had  pronounced  them  to  come  below  the 
limit,  and  we  have  found  that  they  were  above 
the  limit. 

2696.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  prosecu- 
tions with  regard  to  the  sale  of  beeswax  under 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act?— Yes,  I  have. 

2697.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  as  to  that  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  the  details  because  not  one 
sample  of  beeswax  has  been  referred  to  us. 

2698.  In  your  judgment  does  beeswax  come 
under  the  term  of  "  food  "  or  "  drug  "  ? — In  the 
Pharmacopoeia  we  do  not  find  the  expression  bees- 
wax at  all;  it  is  called  yellow  wax. 

2699.  Is  certainly  is  not  a  food ;  you  told  the 
Committee,  at  Question  549,  that  you  had  five 
samples  of  ginger  ? — Yes. 

2700.  Have  you  ever  found  that  spent  ginger 
has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  to  any  extent  ? — 
I  have  had  samples  that  I  have  examined  that 
did  contain  spent  ginger. 

2701.  It  there  any  proper  commercial  use  for 
the  product  that  is  known  as  spent  ginger  ?  — No, 
unless  a  certain  quantity  of  extractive  matter  is 
left  in  the  ginger. 

2702.  Would  the  sale  to  the  public  of  genuine 
ginger  with  which  spent  ginger  had  been  mixed, 
be  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  price,  because  the  price  of  ginger  varies 
greatly. 

2703.  The  cheaper  gingers  in  all  probability 
contain  spent  ginger? — They  might,  and  some  of 
them  do. 

2704.  And  with  regard  to  cocoas,  are  any 
cocoas  sold  in  this  coimtry.  This  is  a  question 
which  has  just  been  put  into  my  hands.  In  a 
prosecution  which  has  just  taken  place  in  France 
with  regard  to  cocoa  it  was  contended  that  by 
the  extraction  of  a  portion  of  the  fat  the  cocoa 
was  falsified,  and  that  by  the  augmentation  of 
the  natural  alkali  the  cocoa  was  rendered  in- 
jurious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  exact  contrary 
was  maintained ;  and  the  court  decided  in  favour 
of  the  cocoa  manufacturers.  Has  there  been  any 
prosecution  for  any  case  of  that  sort  in  this 
country  ? — There  has  not. 

2705.  In  any  of  the  cocoas  sold  in  this  country 
is  the  natural  proportion  of  the  constituents 
altered  by  the  extraction  of  fat  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  alkali  salts.  If  so,  is  this  ^van- 
tageous  or  otherwise? — The  cocoa  you  refer  to 
is  one  that  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
essence  of  cocoa,  or  Van  Houten's,  or  such  cocoas 
as  that,  where  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  fat 
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Mr.  Whiteley ^Qon\\xi\x^. 

takeB  out  of  it,  and  then  treated  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  down  to  a  powder  without  the  addition 
of  sugar  or  any  otner  starchy  matter.     In  my 
lecture  on  cocoa  this  is  referred  to,  and  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  from  it  it  will  perhaps  cover 
the  ground  better  than  any  answer  (hat  I  can 
give  :  "  Of  the  different  descriptions  of  commer- 
cial cocoa  now  before  the  public  it  is  only  just  to 
the  manufacturers  to  say  that  no  kind  has  during 
the  last  few  years  so  advanced  in  public  estima- 
tion as  this    which  has  been    deprived   of  the 
greater  part  of  its  natural  fat  and  made  more 
soluble     by     special     processes.        It     is     not 
my  duty  to  direct  attention  to   the   production 
of  any   special    manufacturer,   but    it   is   right 
that  I  should  point  out  that  cocoa  so  prepared  is 
a  very  valuable  article  of  diet,  and  is  tne  be&t 
of  the  many  preparations  of  cocoa  submitted  to 
the  public.     As  the  nitrogen  is  increased  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  natural 
fat  it  has  become  richer  as  a  flesh-former  than 
when  in  its  natural  state,  and  being  made  more 
soluble,   the    inconveniences    inseparable    from 
ordinary  cocoa  preparations  have  been  greatly 
modified.     Cocoa  doeu  not  suit  every  constitu- 
tion, but  to  those  who  can   take  it,  and  prefer  it 
to  tea  or  coffee,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
preparation  now  under  consideration   is  of  very 
great  value.     It  has  none  of  the  objections  of 
the   so-called   soluble  cocoas,   and   yet   is  very 
soluble   and  nutritious,  being   strongly   recom- 
mended by  the  medical  professioa   in   cases  of 
debility   as   a  partial   substitute    for    tea    and 
coffee.     Those  manufacturers  who  use  an  alkali 
to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  cocoa  are  care- 
ful to  use  such  as  are  wholesome.    By  this  means 
the  solubility  is  increased  considerably,  and  such 
a   cocoa   appears   to   please    the   public.      The 
average  ash  of  raw  cocoa  is  from  2*5  to  3*2  per 
cent. ;    that  of  fat-reduced  cocoa  is  from  4  to 
5  per  cent. ;  and  cocoa  treated  with  alkali  gives 
an   ash  as  high  as  8  per  cent.     The  principal 
constituents  of  the  ash  to  which  alkali  has  been 
added  are  potash   and  phosphoric  acid,  two  im- 
portant and  valuable  mineral  substances  required 
for  building  up  the  bones  and  tissues  of  the  body." 
Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

2706.  Is  that  Van  Houten's  cocoa  to  which 
you  are  referring  there? — It  is  all  that  particular 
class  of  cocoa  from  which  fat  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

2707.  You  said  in  one  of  your  answers  that 
the  margarine  fat  was  very  similar  to  the  fat  that 
exists  in  milk,  did  you  not? — I  shall  have  to 
refer  to  my  note  for  a  moment  for  an  explanation 
of  that.  There  are  some  acids  common  to  both, 
and  there  are  other  acids  that  are  present  in  the 
milk  which  are  not  present  in  the  bullocks'  fat, 
of  course. 

2708.  It  is  Question  667,  "  Is  it  then  fat  of 
the  same  naiure  which  exists  in  milk?— (i4.) 
Yes. "  ? — That  is  quite  right.  When  we  come 
to  the  fat  of  milk  which  is  concentrated  in 
butter  we  find  lliat  the  acids  that  are  present  in 
the  butter  are  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and 
capric,  and  those  are  soluble  in  hot  water.  Then 
those  that  are  insoluble  are  the  myristic,  pal- 
mitic, stearic,  and  the  oleic ;  those  are   chiefly 
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present  in  beef  fat,  and  the  four  first  are  almost 
entirely  absent  from  beef  fat. 

2709.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  your  opinion  of 
margarine  as  an  article  of  food.  Is  it  as  nutri- 
tious as  butter  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was. 

2710.  In  every  respect  ? — Yes  ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  not  so  palatable. 

2711.  With  regard  to  beer,  you  have  had  a 
great  number  of  samples  of  beer  sent  to  you,  over 
17,000,  for  analysis,  and  you  found,  I  believe, 
over  3,000  in  some  measure  adulterated.  What 
was  the  chief  adulterant  used  ? — Water  or  sugar, 
or  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water. 

2712.  A  former  witness  (Mr.  Thomas,  I  think 
informed  us  that  in  his  experience  beer  was  only 
adulterated  by  salt.  That  is  not  your  experience  ? 
We  do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case. 

2713.  Is  not  some  of  the  sugar  that  finds  its 
way  into  beer  used  in  priming  the  beer  ? — It  is. 

2714.  And  as  such  it  is  not  used  as  an  adul-, 
terant,  but  to  give  the  beer  a  better  appearance  ? 
— It  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  beer  quite 
fresh  during  the  time  it  is  on  tap. 

2715.  Generally  speaking,  the  popular  idea 
that  beer  is  adulterated  with  all  sorts  of  noxious 
chemicals  is  a  false  one  ? — It  is  a  false  one. 

2716.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beer  is  almost 
entirely  a  pure  article,  with  the  exception  of  some 
amount  of  sugar,  is  it  not  ? — I  state  emphatically 
that  during  the  last  20  years  we  have  not  had 
one  case  of  noxious  adulteration  of  beer. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2717.  I  think  you  stated  last  week  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hearley  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk  obtained  from  the  same 
cow,  between  what  he  called  the  fore  milk,  that 
is,  the  milk  taken  in  the  first  part  of  the  milking 
from  the  cow,  and  the  last  portion  of  the  milking; 
I  think  you  said  that  you  analysed  it,  and  found 
that  it  differed  very  much  from  the  milk  at  the 
end  of  the  milking  ? — The  fore  milk  contained 
a  very  fair  quantity  of  fat,  and  that  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  milking  contains  an  excessive  quantity 
of  fat. 

2718.  What  difference  would  there  be  ?— That 
depends  upon  how  far  you  divide  the  two  portions 
of  the  milking.  From  experiments  made,  if  you 
divide  the  milk  of  a  cow  into  three  portions,  you 
find  that  in  the  last  portiim  you  get  rather  more 
than  three  times  as  much  fat  as  you  do  in  the 
first  portion. 

2719.  If  milk  taken  altogether  from  the  first 
portion  of  the  milking  from  a  number  of  cows 
was  submitted  to  you,  would  vou  say  that  that 
milk  was  adulterated  ;  or  would  you  say  that  it 
was  good  milk  ? — We  should  report  that  it  was 
deficient  in  fat :  the  solids  not  fat  would  be  all 
right ;  but  we  should  say  that  it  was  deficient  in 
fat. 

2720.  Still  it  would  be  pure  milk,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  drawing  it  from  the  cow  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
pure  milk. 

2721.  But  there  would  be  this  enormous  dif- 
ference which  does  exist  between  the  first  milking 
from  the  udder  and  the  last  ? — Yes. 

2722.  Would  y.u  say  that  your  milk  supplied 
altogether  from  the  first  portion  of  the  miUcing 
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to  a  contractor  was  pure  milk ;  would  you  say 
that  the  man  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  or,  if  pro- 
secuted, that  he  ought  to  be  fined  for  so  doing  ? 
— I  think  that  he  should  be  prosecuted,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  fraudulent  transaction  for  a  man 
to  divide  his  milk,  simply  because  he  has  got  a 
contract  at  a  very  low  price. 

2723.  I  think  you  stated,  or  at  least  it  was 
stated  by  one  witness  here,  that  there  is  an 
enonnous  difierence  in  the  percentage  of  water 
contained  in  the  butters  of  different  countries  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

2724.  I  think  you  said  that  New  Zealand 
butter  contained  as  low  as  8  per  cent,  of  water  ? 
— 8  "8  per  cent. 

2725.  I  suppose  there  is  no  butter  without 
some  water  in  it?— It  could  not  be  made  with- 
out water. 

272S.  What  is  the  range  of  variation  in  the 

{percentage  of  water  in  butter? — As  a  rule  a 
arge  quantity  of  the  fresh  butter  which  is  im- 
ported from  Normandy  contains  from  12  to  14 
per  cent  of  water,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
the  tub  butter;  that  is  to  say,  the  salt  butter 
imported  from  Denmark,  will  go  up  as  hi^h  as 
16  per  cent.,  while  some  of  the  butter  that  is  im- 
ported from  Ireland  will  contain  as  much  as  24 
or  25  per  cent  in  special  cases. 

2727.  What  standard  do  you  fix  for  the  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  water  that  pare  butter  ought 
to  contain  ? — I  ou  have  to  draw  the  line  again 
between  salt  butler  and  fresh.  Fresh  butter 
would  not  contain  as  much  water  as  salt  butter ; 
and  as  regards  salt  butter,  I  think  when  you  get 
to  about  1 6  per  cent,  that  ought  to  be  about  the 
margin  for  salt  butter. 

2728.  Why  do  you  fix  that  percentage  as  the 
standard  ? — I  do  not  fix  that  as  the  standard ; 
that  is  an  opinion  of  mine.  I  think  that  if  a 
person  makes  butter  in  the  proper  way,  it  ought 
not  to  contain  more  than  that  percentage  of 
water ;  and  if  it  contains  more  than  that  percent- 
age of  water,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule, 
that  when  it  goes  on  to  the  market  the  butter 
will  not  command  the  same  price  as  one  which 
contains  less  water. 

2729.  Then  there  is  no  standard,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  fixed  by  Somerset  House  for  water 
in  butter  ? — There  is  no  standard. 

2730.  Is  there  any  standard  fixed  by  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  as  to  the  percentage 
of  water  in  butter  ? — I  believe  there  is  not 

2731.  Are  you  aware  that  Somerset  House 
has  passed  butter  as  pure  which  contained  19  per 
cent,  of  water  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
done  so. 

2732.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Bell  stated 
that  pure  butter  will  sometimes  contain  over 
20  per  cent,  of  water  ? — I  think,  I  can  explain 
where  we  are  differing.  Those  samples  which 
you  find  in  Dr.  Bell's  book  were  samples  that  we 
luid  obtained  in  order  to  see  the  quantity  of 
water  in  commercial  butter  at  that  particular 
time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sample  of 
butter  there  mentioned  was  a  pure  butter  so  far 
as  its  manufacture  was  concerned,  and  that  it  did 
contain  that  quantity  of  water  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
reference  sample. 

2733.  But  it  was  a  pure  butter  ? — ^Yes. 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

2734.  Are  you  aware  that  Professor  Carroll 
of  Dublin  says  that  pure  butter  may  contain  from 
5  to  30  per  cent,  of  water? — It  may  contain  it 

2735.  Pure  butter? — Yes,  pure  butter  and 
water. 

2736.  But  according  to  you,  you  know,  all 
butters  are  butter  and  water  ? — Exactly. 

2737.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
you  are  aware  that  Professor  Carroll  says  that 
pure  butter  may  contain  from  5  to  30  per  cent, 
of  water  ? — It  has  been  very  unskilfully  made  then. 

2738.  Do  you  think  now  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  small  dairy  farmers  with  only  three  or 
four  cows  to  be  able  to  turn  out  as  high  class  butter 
as  the  butter  made  in  large  co-operative  dairies  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  that  they  cannot  do  it  so  well. 
Their  difficulties  arise  from  two  causes.  In  the 
first  place  they  want  to  make  their  butter  up 
into  tubs  of  a  certain  weight,  and  they  have  such 
a  small  quantity  of  butter  to  put  into  the  tubs  at 
one  time,  and  they  are  so  long  in  filling  a  tub  that 
you  woidd  find  that  the  butter  is  bad  in  itself, 
badly^  made,  and  frequently  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  water  on  account  of  the  brine  that  is 
used. 

2739.  That  would  not  be  adulterated  butter? 
— No,  it  would  not  be  adulterated  butter,  but  as 
a  commercial  article  there  would  not  be  a  demand 
for  it,  of  course. 

2740.  Are  you  aware  that  out  of  2,090  samples 
of  butter  tested  at  the  Government  Laboratory 
at  Copenhagen  15  per  cent,  contained  from  16 
to  20  per  cent,  of  water  ? — I  should  like  to  see 
that  return,  because  I  saw  one  which  I  obtained 
where  there  were  some  thousand  samples 
examined,  and  the  highest  of  them  contained  17 
per  cent,  of  water. 

2741.  This  is  the  return  {handing  in  the  same  to 
the  Witness).  I  think  you  will  find  that  15  per 
cent,  of  those  samples  contained  from  16  to  20 
per  cent,  of  water? — Yes,  15*7  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  contained  from  16*0  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent. 

2742.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment spend  large  sums  of  money  annually  t)n  the 
special  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  their 
butter  industry  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

2743.  Do  you  know  what  this  Government 
has  done  for  Ireland  in  that  direction  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  done  anything. 

2744.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  done  nothing. 
Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  butter- 
making? — Yes,  I  have. 

2745.  Where  did  you  acquire  it,  may  I  ask  ? — 
At  home. 

2746.  How  often  have  you  seen  butter  made, 
and  did  you  analyse  the  same  to  ascertain  the 

Sercentage  of  moisture  that  it  contained  ?— No,  I 
id  not,  becauee  as  a  lad  I  saw  the  butter  con- 
stantly made,  but  I  did  not  become  a  chemist 
until  afterwards,  so  that  I  could  nut  put  the  two 
parts  together. 

2747.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  you  see  it 
made,  I  suppose  at  all  times  of  the  year  ? — Yes, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

2748.  Is  it  easier  to  work  butter  in  summer 
than  in  winter? — No  ;  if  it  is  very  hot  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  work  butter,  and  of  course  if  it  is  very  cold, 
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Mr.  Kilbride^  Gontinned. 

i(  is  also  difficult  to  work  ir.  You  want  an  equable 
temperature  for  the  purpose  of  working  butter. 

2749.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  Irish'  butter  which 
comes  over  here  made  to  keep  from  three  to  six 
months  ? — It  is,  and  even  a  longer  time. 

2750.  Is  the  ordinary  English  butter  that  is 

fenerallr  made  in  this  country,  and  also  the 
utter  that  comes  from  Brittany  and  the  Danish 
fresh  butter,  intended  to  be  kept  for  that  time  ? 
— Not  the  Danish  fresh  butter,  nor  the  butter 
&om  Brittany  ;  you  get  two  kinds,  salt  and  fresh. 
The  butter  made  in  this  country  is  generally 
fresh  butter,  and  is  not  made  for  keeping  at  all ; 
but  the  butter  that  comes  chiefly  from  Denmark 
is  salt  butter. 

2751.  Are  not  these  butters  nmde  widi  dry 
salt  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule  they  are. 

2752.  They  do  not  require  pickle  like  the  Irish 
butter,  which  is  made  to  keep  from  three  to  six 
months? — The  Irish  manufacturer  does  use  a 
pickle  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  eyen  if  he  uses 
a  pickle,  to  get  that  large  quantity  of  water  into 
his  butter. 

2753.  If  butter  is  to  be  kept  sweet  and  good 
for  from  three  to  six  months,  is  it  not  necessary 
to  use  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  salt  in  the 
forai  of  pickle  ? — At  any  rate,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  that  amount  oi  salt,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  that  large  quantity  of  water  should  remain 
in  the  butter. 

2754.  To  prevent  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
salt  crystallising,  is  it  not  necessary  to  use  from 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  ? — I  daresay  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  that  quantity  of  water. 

2755.  That  was  the  eyidence  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron  at  the  Manchester  butter 
trials.  Will  not  that  quantity  of  water,  there- 
fore, increase  the  moisture  afterwards  found  on 
analysis  in  the  butter  ? — No,  it  ought  to  be 
worked  into  the  butter  at  the  particular  time  ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  put  into 
the  tub,  the  quantity  of  water  that  you  ought 
to  find  afterwards  in  the  tub  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  then,  or  very  close  to  it. 

2756.  Would  you  allow  any  percentage  of 
difference,  and  if  you  would,  what  percentage  of 
difference  would  you  allow? — You  are  compelled 
to  make  a  difference,  because,  as  soon  as  you 
begin  to  cut  the  butter,  a  quantity  of  water  will 
separate,  and  it  depends  upon  what  part  of  the 
tub  you  are  cutting  into  as  to  the  percentage 
you  get.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  difference 
m  the  percentage  found  by  the  analysts  at  Man- 
chester can  be  traced  to  that  particular  cause, 
because  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tub  will  yary. 

2757.  Would  you  allow  of  any  increased  per- 
centage of  water  in, butter  which  is  made  to  keep 
from  three  to  six  months  more  than  would  be 
contained  in  butter  that  is  made  to  keep  only  a 
week  ? — There  need  not  be  more  water,  but 
there  must  be  more  salt,  because  water  is  not  a 
preservative ;  it  is  the  salt  that  is  the  preservative. 

2758.  Would  you  allow  of  any  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  water  at  all? — Yes.  I  say 
that  if  you  get  a  tub  of  butter  containing  15  or 
16  per  cent,  of  water,  that  is  as  close  as  a  man 
can  well  work  it. 

2759.  I  want  to  get  the  exact  percentage  of 
difference  that  you  would  allow  between  butter 
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made  to  keep  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
butter  made  to  keep  for  a  week  ? — In  butter  that 
is  made  to  keep  for  a  week  you  need  not  have 
above  10  per  cent. ;  but  you  generally  get  12  to 
14  per  cent. 

2760.  I  again  ask  you  what  percentage  of 
difference  would  you  allow,  or  would  you  allow 
any? — I  think  the  point  is  this,  that  you  are 
thinking  or  speaking  as  if  the  water  is  a  pre- 
servative. I  say  that  the  sah  is  the  preserrsf- 
tive,  not  the  water. 

2761.  If  the  salt  be  preservative  and  not  the 
water,  then  according  to  you  there  ought  to  be 
no  difference  in  the  percentage  of  water  between 
salt  butter  and  fresh  ? — There  would  be  a  diffiei^ 
ence,  because  the  salt  itself  being  mixed  with  the 
butter  will  take  up  water. 

2762.  You  have  acknowledged  that  to  keep 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  salt  from  crjstalfising  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  from  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  water? — Even  if  you  use  from  12  to  16 
per  cent,  of  water,  the  final  quantity  o£  water 
need  not  be  above  16  or  17  per  cent. 

2763.  Then,  according  to  you,  there  ought  to 
be  a  difference  of  3  or  4  per  cent  of  water  in  a 
tub  of  fresh  butter  and  a  tub  of  salt  butter  ? — I 
think  that  is  quite  sufiicient  to  cover  the  whole 
difference  in  the  manufacture. 

2764.  Would  you  go  higher  than  4  per  cent  ? 
— That  is  high  enough. 

2765.  You  said  that  16  per  cent,  of  water  was 
the  maximum  amount  of  water  that  English 
butter  contains  ? — Mo,  I  do  not  say  that. 

2766.  You  say  that  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  as 
high  a  percentage  as  it  ought  to  contain  ? — Yes. 

2767.  Have  you  ascertamed  that  by  analysis  ? 
^^~  X  es. 

2768.  How  many  samples  have  you  analysed  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  samples,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  constant  examination. 

2769.  From  your  experience  have  you  found 
that  butter  made  in  hot  weather  contains  more 
water  than  butter  made  in  cold  weather? — Yes, 
as  a  rule  it  does. 

2770.  Why  is  that? — Simply  because  you 
cannot  work  the  butter  in  hot  weather  as  well  as 
you  can  in  the  colder  weather ;  it  is  more 
m  the  form  of  a  thick  cream  than  in  the  form  of 
a  Bolid  butter. 

2771.  Therefore  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
temperature  at  the  time  when  the  butter  is  made 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  percentage  of 
water  that  will  be  found  in  the  butter  subse- 
quently ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2772.  In  fact  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  water 
cannot  be  pressed  out  of  it  in  very  warm 
weather  ? — I  expect  that  the  large  manufacturers 
have  got  some  mechanical  means  of  doiug  it,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  it,  except  that  Uiey  can 
get  cold  water. 

2773.  What  percentile  of  water  is  there  in 
milk  ? — It  varies ;  but  ifyou  take  the  total  solids 
as  11*5  per  cent,  that  will  give  you  88*5  peiw 
cent,  for  the  water. 

2774.  There  would  be  from  87  to  88  per  cent 
of  water  ? — Yes. 

2775.  And  perhaps  more  ? — Yes. 

2776.  What  variation  of  water  is  there  in 
milk  ?— Four  or  5  per  cent,  or  even  more. 

8  2  2777,  What     j 
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Mr.  JK/6rie/e— continued. 

2777.  What  is  the  percentage  of  water  in 
cream  ? — That  would  depend  upon  whether  it  ia 
a  cream  that  is  obtained  by  a  separator  or  not. 
Cream  that  is  obtained  by  a  separator  may  con- 
tain 50  per  cent,  of  water. 

2778.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  such  a  variation  as  from  33  to  67  per 
cent.  ? — I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
it,  simply  because  when  we  talk  about  cream  we 
have  either  thin  cream  or  thick.  We  have  some 
cream  only  slightly  thicker  than  milk,  and  we 
have  some  cream  so  thick  that  we  have  to  cut 
it  with  a  knife. 

2779.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  tempera- 
ture has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of 
butter  ? — Yes. 

2780.  Do  you  know  at  what  temperature 
butter  should  be  made,  and  at  what  temperature 
milk  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  making 
butter? — It  is  not  the  milk ;  it  is  the  cream  in 
the  churn. 

2781.  What  ought  the  temperature  to  be  ? — If 
jrou  could  get  it  down  to  from  58"*  to  65°  degrees 
it  would  be  very  convenient  for  working. 

2782.  Is  there  a  wide  variation  in  the  quality 
of  butter,  and  in  its  market  value  ? — There  is ; 

'  and  that  market   value  has  no  relation   to  its 
chemical  composition. 

2783.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
water  varies  in  all  butters  to  the  extent  of  from 
6  to  16  per  cent.? — Yes,  from  5  to  16  per 
cent. 

2784.  I  suppose  you  will  acknowledge  that  in 
some  English  fresh  butter  there  is  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  if  water  ? — I  have  foimd  it. 

2785.  Would  any  man  buying  butter  contain- 
ing, say,  15  per  cent,  of  water  be  prejudiced  in 
his  purchase  over  a  man  buying  butter  contain- 
ing only  5  per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes,  if  it  were 
the  same  quality  of  butter. 

2786.  How  are  you  to  protect  the  purchaser 
from  being  prejudiced  within  these  limits? — I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  protect  him, 

2787.  If  you  say  that  a  pure  butter  ought  to 
contain  only  16  per  cent,  of  water,  and  there  is 
butter  made  with  only  5  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
man  who  buys  the  butter  with  16  per  cent,  of 
water  in  it  is  surely  very  much  prejudiced  as 
against  the  man  buying  butter  with  only  5  per 
cent,  of  water  ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the  man 
who  buys  the  other  butter  at  the  same  price. 

2788.  What  difference  would  you  allow  be- 
tween the  best  butter  made  in  Denmark  on 
scientific  principles  with  the  best  appliances,  and 
the  cheap  commercial  butter  that  comes  over  from 
Ireland  ? — Do  you  mean  the  difference  in  the 
commercial  value  or  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  water  ? 

2789.  I  mean  the  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  water  ? — There  should  be  very  little  diff^erence 
in  the  percentage  of  water. 

2790.  Then  you  would  allow  some  difference 
Jbetween  the  Danish  butter  made  with  these 
appliances  that  you  referred  to  just  now 
for  pressing  the  water  out  of  it,  although 
the  Irish  butter  made  by  hand  would 
not  be  fraudulently  adulterated  even  when 
it  contained  20    per    cent,    of    water.      What 


Mr.  Kilbride — continued, 
kind  of  percentage  of  water  would  you  allow  in 
the  two  processes? — I  think  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  that  kind  as  in  the 
case  of  poor  milk.  If  a  sample  containing  that 
quantity  of  water  were  to  be  examined,  and  it 
could  be  traced  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  it,  if 
his  appliances  were  so  bad  that  he  could  not  use 
a  less  quantity  of  water,  he  ought  not  to  be 
punished. 

2791.  What  quantity  of  water  and  fat  does 
cheese  contain?— 'It  varies  greatly. 

2792.  Take  American  red  cheese? — In  an 
analysis  of  commercial  cheese  we  find  that  the 
American  red  cheese  contains  28*63  per  cent,  of 
water. 

2793.  And  what  percentage  of  fat? — 38-24 
per  cent. 

2794.  And  Cheshire  cheese? — Cheshire  cheese 
contained  37*11  per  cent,  of  water  and  30'68  per 
cent,  of  fat. 

2795.  And  Dutch  cheese? — Dutch  cheese 
contained  41*30  per  cent,  of  water,  and  22*78  per 
cent,  of  fat. 

2796.  Then  American  red  cheese  contains  13 
per  cent,  less  water  than  Cheshire  cheese? — 
Yes  ;  but  the  American  cheese  and  the  Cheshire 
cheese  are  not  made  in  the  same  way.  The 
American  cheese  is  made  by  pressing,  and  the 
Cheshire  cheese  is  made  partly  by  heating  and 
partly  by  pressure  ;  so  that  you  find  that  one  is 
what  we  call  a  tough  cheese,  and  the  other  is  a 
curdy,  brittle  cheese. 

2797.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cheshire  cheese 
contains  more  water  and  less  fat  than  American 
cheese  ? — It  does. 

2798.  Which  cheese  ranks  higher  in  the 
market? — There  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  Cheshire  cheese  at  the  present  time,  but 
Cheshire  cheese  fetches  a  high  price  in  the 
market  comparatively. 

2799.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Cheshire 
cheese  ranks  higher  in  the  market,  notwitii- 
standing  the  fact  that  it  contains  more  water  and 
less  fat  ? — That  is  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
quality  and  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. 

2800.  What  fixes  the  value  of  Cheshire 
cheese  ? — The  public  taste. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2801.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Cheshire  cheese 
comprises  that  \^hole  product  of  the  cow,  the 
cream,  the  milk,  and  everything  else  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

2802.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the 
public  give  more  money  for  Cheshire  cheese 
than  for  American  cheese  thej  are  prejudiced  in 
their  purchase,  because  it  contains  more  water  ? 
— They  do  not  take  that  standard;  they  take 
another  standard  altogether.  They  buy  it  as 
Cheshire  cheese ;  they  do  not  buy  it  on  account 
of  the  water  that  it  contains. 

2803.  Then  why  do  you  fix  this  arbitrary 
standard  of  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  pickled 
butter  that  comes  from  1 1  eland  ? — I  am  very 
sorry  that  it  should  apply  in  that  way,  but  there 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 

is  no  doubt  about  it  that  when  you  come  to 
ordinary  butter  containing  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  water  it  is  to  tiie  prejudice  of  the 
purchaser  to  sell  such  a  butter  as  ordinary  butter. 

2804.  You  state  as  a  fact  that  the  reason  why 
there  is  less  water  in  American  cheese  is  that  it 
is  made  by  a  different  process  from  that  of 
Cheshire  cheese  ? — Yes. 

2805.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irish  butter  is 
made  by  a  different  process  from  that  by  which 
Danish  butter  is  made,  and  it  would  be  only 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  contain  more 
water  than  Danish  butter  does? — But  the  mis- 
f  ortime  is  that  the  public  expect  that  the  Irish 
butter  should  contain  the  same  quantity  as  the 
Danish  butter.  In  the  case  of  Cheshire  cheese 
and  American  cheese,  they  buy  the  Cheshire 
cheese  because  it  is  Cheshire  cheese,  and  they 
buy  Ihe  American  cheese  because  it  is  American 
cheese ;  they  do  not  compare  the  one  with  the 
other. 

2806.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  public 
desire  to  have  only  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  Irish 
butter  ? — The  evidence  that  I  have  is  that  you 

want  always  to  get  as  much   value    for    your 

money  as  you  possibly  can. 

2807.  According  to  that  the  public  desire  only 
to  hare  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  Irish  butter  be- 
cause they  want  value  for  their  money.  Then 
how  comes  it  that  they  are  willing  to  give  a  very 
much  higher  price  for  Cheshire  cheese  than  they 
will  give  for  American  cheese,  although  they 
will  not  be  getting  value  for  their  money  ?  — That 
is  a  ihatter  of  taste  ;  we  cannot  do  it  by  chemistry. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

2808.  Why  do  you  allow  the  public  taste  to 
fix  the  quantity  of  water  in  Irish  butter;  why 
do  you  establish  that  standard  ? — I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  establishing  a  standard.  I  believe 
that  ordinary  commerce  will  settle  the  water 
question  for  itself. 

2809.  That  is  the  point.  You  are  satisfied 
t.hat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  water 
in  Irish  butter  ? — I  have  answered  that  question 
before  in  that  way.  I  believe  myself  that  it  will 
Boon  be  settled  commercially. 

2810.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  taste  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  these  things  for  itself  ? — 
X  think  that  that  is  scarcely  for  me  to  answer. 

2811.  Was  it  you  or  Mr,  Thomas  who  spoke 
about  some  instructions  that  were  sent  from 
Somerset  House  to  Dublin  Castle  in  this  con- 
nection ? — I  think  I  spoke  about  that. 

2812.  The  letter  was  from  the  Chief  Secretary, 
I  think  ? — I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the 
reply. 

2813.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  instruc- 
tions were  sent? — I  have  the  letter  here  ;  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  the  letter.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  sent  to  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  the 
adulteration  of  butter  by  the  addition  of  water ; 
it  is  dated  the  23rd  iViarch,  1893:  "The  condi- 
tions, however,  of  butter  manufacture,  are  such 
that  a  reasonable  limit  for  water  in  commercial 
butters  may  be  indicated,  taking  also  into  con- 
sideration the  results  of  numerous  analyses  of 
fairly-made  samples.  Such  a  limit  mi^ht  be 
found  at    16   per  cent.,  though  in  practice   an 
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excess  over  this  figure,  amounting  to  fractional 
parts  of  1  per  cent.,  would  not  necessarily  become 
the  subject  of  proceedings.  I  do  not  suggest  16 
in  the  nature  of  a  standard,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  water  had  been 
added  to  a  made  butter,  an  ofience  may  be  held 
to  have  been  committed,  though  the  total  amount 
did  not  reach  16  per  cent.  '  If  in  any  case  where 
the  amount  exceeded  16  per  cent.,  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  undue  proportion  of  water  arose 
from  want  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
butter,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to 
defraud,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  question 
for  the  magistrates  to  consider  whether  the 
defence  was  a  valid  one  or  not." 

Mr.  Frye. 

2814.  Are  you  in  favour  of  coffee  and  chicory 
being  sold  as  a  mixture  so  long  as  it  is  described 
as  such  ? — Yes. 

2815.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  mixture  of 
butter  and  butterine  being  sold  as  a  mixture  ? — 
But  what  is  it  to  be  called ;  because  I  think 
I  have  explained  before  there  is  rather  a 
difference  between  coffee  and  butter  mixtures. 

2816.  A  butter  mixture  ? — In  the  face  of  the 
prerent  legislative  enactments  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  matter  exactly  as  it  is. 

2817.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
cocoa  and  starch,  and  sugar,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  be  sold  as  chocolate  powder  ? — It  is. 

2818.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  hardship  upon 
the  manufacturers  of  margarine  and  butter  mix- 
tures that  they  have  to  sell  their  product  as 
margarine,  and  not  as  a  mixture  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  it  is  not  logical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  law. 

2819.  Does  itnot  strike  you  that  there  would 
be  less  incentive  to  adulteration  if  it  were  sold  as  a 
mixture  ? — I  think  at  the  present  time,  when  you 
consider  the  conditions  of  the  market,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  sale  and  of  the  supply 
of  margarine,  it  will  be  very  desirable  for  you 
to  go  on  on  the  present  system,  and  to  have  no 
changes  of  any  kind  which  would  upset  trade. 

2820.  In  your  evidence  of  last  Wednesday 
you  stated  that  the  imports  of  margarine  were 
increasing  ? — Last  Wednesday  but  one  I  think  it 
was. 

2821.  Would  you  refer  to  your  statistics  and 
inform  me  what  the  imports  were  of  margarine 
in  weight  and  value  in  the  year  1887  ? — In  1887 
the  importations  of  margarine  in  weight  and 
value  were  1,276,140  cwts.,  and  the  value  was 
3,880,327/. 

2822.  Now  give  me  last  year's,  1893?— In 
1893,  1,300,033  cwts.,  and  the  value  3,656,224/. 

2823.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  imports  of 
margarine  remain  stationary? — I  think  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  and  I  wiH  tell 
you  why  ;  because  on  the  Ist  of  January  1888 
we  have  the  Margarine  Act  coming  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in 
1887  the  importation  wouhl  very  likely  be  in- 
creased ;  and  thereupon  when  I  said  that  there 
had  been  an  increase,  I  took  those  two  together 
for  the  purpose  of  what  I  consider  a  fair  com- 
parison.   But  the  increase  altogether  is  this :  the 
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margarine  increase  from  1888  to  1893  is  10- 1  per 
cent.,  that  is,  taking  the  average  for  the  number 
of  years,  r6  per  cent,  per  year ;  and  of  butter  in 
the  same  peiiod,  1888  to  ISW^  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  39*3  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of  65  per 
cent,  per  year. 

2824.  And  from  1887  butter  has  increased 
about  50  per  cent. — Bather  more  than  that 

2825.  Mr.  Preston  Thomas  in  his  evidence 
told  the  Committee  that  the  separator  skims  the 
milk  much  more  completely  and  takes  the  solids 
much  more  completely  than  bv  skimming.  Is 
not  this .  a  mistake  ;  does  not  tne  separator  take 
out  the  fat  and  not  the  solids  ? — It  takes  out  the 
fat  and  not  the  solids  not  fat.  I  daresay  Mr. 
Preston  Thomas  meant  that  it  diminished  the 
amount  of  total  solids  in  the  milk. 

2826.  In  your  analysis  of  condensed  skimmed 
milk,  do  you  not  find  a  percentage  of  fats  still 
left  and  all  the  other  solids  left?— Yes;  there  is 
always  a  small  percentage  of  fat  left. 

2827.  Is  not  the  process  of  manufacturiqg 
condensed  skimmed  milk  the  driving  off  water 
and  the  addition  only  of  sugar? — Yes. 

2828.  Does  not  the  addition  of  sugar  to 
skimmed  or  separated  milk  replace  to  some 
extent  the  fat  extracted^  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
heat-producing  qualities? — In  its  physiological 
effect,  yes. 

2829.  Is  not  condensed  skimmed  milk  sold  in 
tins  bearing  labels  describing  it  as  skimmed  ? — 
Yes. 

2830.  Has  it  not  been  held  that  this  was  a 
proper  and  sufficient  notice  to  the  purchaser  of 
the  alteration  in  the  article?— Yes ;  the  prose- 
cution, I  think,  was  really  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  of  fat  that  was  shown  to  be  in 
the  separated  milk  ;  and  I  think  the  prosecution 
was  undertaken  because  that  calling  it  skimmed 
milk  did  not  properly  designate  the  particular 
kind  of  milk,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  called 
separated  condensed  milk.  But  when  the  case 
came  before  the  higher  courts  they  ruled  that  it 
was  simple  nonsense  to  make  a  distinction.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  money  altogether  to  go 
on  with  such  a  prosecution. 

Sir  Mark  Stexcart. 

2831.  In  regard  to  margarine,  can  you  give  the 
Committee  any  evidence  as  to  its  taste  ? — As  it 
is  without  any  admixture  of  butter,  do  you  mean  ? 

2832.  Ye**,  margarine  pure? — It  tastes  very 
pleasant ;  it  does  not  taste  like  a  hard  fat  at  all, 
because  it  had  been  worked  up  with  milk. 

2833.  Is  there  any  resemblance  to  dripping  ? — 
No,  not  at  all ;  it  does  not  granulate. 

2834.  There  is  a  question  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Butter  Substitutes  for  1887, 
at  Question  47,  which  Mr.  Gurdou  put  to  Sir 
Frederick  Abel :  "  Is  oleomargarine  by  itself  in 
an  adulterated  state  perfectly  wholesome  ? — {A.) 
Yes,  if  it  is  preoared  from  carefully  selected  and 
sweet  fat.  (Q.)  And  is  it  palatable  to  the 
taste? — (4.)  It  is  not  unpalatable ;  with  salt  it 
would  be  very  similar  to  dripping  without  the 
flavour  peculiar  to  the  roast  meat  from  which 
the  dripping  has  been  prepared."    That  is  ol^o«f 
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margarine  ? — But  this  margarine  derives  a  flavour 
from  being  worked  up  with  milk,  so  it  srets  a 
flavour  in  that  way.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  dripping.  You  have  to  be  careful  that  it 
does  not  granulate  like  dripping,  because  if  it  does 
its  commercial  quality  is  impaired  very  greatly. 

2835.  Has  margarine  undergone  any  difference 
in  manufacture  to  make  it  more  palatable  do  you 
suppose  since  1887  ?  —Yes,  there  has  been  great 
progress  made  since  then  in  its  manufacture. 

2836.  You  do  not  consider  that  it  is  any  way 
injurious  to  health? — Not  the  slightest. 

2837.  It  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  commodity  ? 
— it  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  commodity,  so 
long  as  it  is  made  from  sound  materials. 

2838.  And  you  also  stated  fully  that  the 
colouring  matter  is  in  no  way  deleterious  ? — That 
is  my  opinion. 

2839.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question  in  regard 
to  separated  milk,  and  the  answer  which  I  think 
you  gave  to  Question  648  ;  you  were  asked  : 
"  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information 
as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk  "?  and 
the  answer  you  gave  was  :  "The  nutritive  value 
of  separated  milk  is  high  ;  what  you  want  in 
connection  with  that  is  an  addition  of  fat ;  and  it 
is  a  capital  thing  for  bone  and  tissue  "  ? — Yes, 
because  the  fat  that  is  taken  away  from  ihe  sepa- 
rated milk  is  really  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fat, 
a  heat-giver,  to  the  body ;  but  when  you  come 
to  what  is  left  in  it,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  the  body  in  the  way  of  bone  and 
tissue. 

2840.  That  is  practically  not  of  much  account 
to  infants  and  young  children  ? — The  reduction 
in  fat  is  not  of  much  account  to  a  young  child  ; 
it  would  be  to  infants,  because  an  infant  could 
not  get  food  from  any  other  source  thati  milk  ; 
but  to  a  young  child  you  can  give  milk  plus 
the  fat   it  gets  from  something  else  in  its  diet. 

2841.  So  that  separated  milk  would  not  be  a 
bad  diet  for  a  young  child? — No,  and  for 
another  reason  too  \  because  the  separated  milk 
at  the  time  of  condensation  is  perfectly  sweet, 
and  skim  milk  is  not;  therefore  it  would  be  fit 
for  children,  while  skim  milk  might  not  agree 
with  them. 

2842.  So  that  it  might  be  really  fit  for  chil- 
dren  if  other  food  were  given  in  adaition,  to  make 
up  the  total  fat  ? — Yes. 

2843.  You  stated  that  the  cheese  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  quantity  of  water  was  Cheshire 
cheese.  Do  you  know  how  Cheddar  cheese 
stands  with  regard  to  Cheshire  cheese  ? — Cheddar 
cheese  is  lower ;  that  is  a  tough  curd,  because 
the  curd  has  been  heated  when  being  made  into 
cheese.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  moment.  The 
Cheddar  is  35*60,  that  is  a  little  imder  the 
Cheshire,  but  very  little. 

2844.  Cheshire Vas  37  ?— 37-11. 

2845.  Cheddar  cheese  also  contains  the  whole 
product  of  a  cow,  does  it  not? — Yes,  it  should  do 

80. 

2846.  Did  you  make  any  suggestion  in  regard 
to  any  popular  kind  of  milk  tester  such  as  a 
farmer  could  make  use  of  without  knowing  much 
about  chemistry  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  farmer  would  do 
two  things,  take  the  density  of  his  milk  and  also 
take  the  quantity  of  the  cream,  that  would  assist 
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him  materially  in  seeing  how  he  was  getting  on 
with  his  milk  produce;  but  the  misfortune  is 
that  they  very  often  use  a  tester  and  they  do  not 
read  off  the  quantity  of  fat ;  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  if  you  get  a  milk  that  con- 
tains no  fat,  the  specific  quantity  is  higher  than 
in  a  milk  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fat. 

2847.  How  would  he  test  the  milk  after  having 
taken  off  the  cream  ? — What  he  would  do  would 
be  this  :  he  would  have  a  little  lactometer  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  specific  gravity ;  he 
would  then  have  some  long  tubes  which  should 
be  kept  at  a  'certain  temperature,  marked  at  the 
top,  giving  the  percentage  of  cream  or  fat. 

2848.  After  the  cream  is  taken  off? — Mo,  the 
whole  milk ;  all  would  be  put  in  the  tester  and 
it  would  keep  rising. 

2849.  In  regard  to  analysing  milk,  I  suppose 
you  naturally  would  not  incline  to  that  being 
taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  respect 
that  it  is  an  agricultural  commodity  rather  than 
that  it  should  remain  at  Somerset  House  ? — It  is 
rather  curious,  but  we  are  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  do  the  chemical  work  of 
each  department. 

Mr.  Channing, 

2850.  Both  as  regards  these  Acts  and  as 
regards  the  Fertilizers  Acts  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2851.  Would  you  recommend  more  inspectors 
being  employed  or  more  inspections  taking  place  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  if  you  take  your  present 
Act  and  work  it  out  in  detail,  that  is  enough  for 
the  public  protection. 

2852.  Do  you  mean  the  present  Margarine 
Act? — The  present  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  If  you  take  that  and  work  it  out  in  detail, 
and  compel  local  bodies  to  have  their  analysts 
and  inspectors,  and  have  the  Act  carried  out 
rigidly,  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in 
the  supply  of  pure  food  to  the  consumer. 

2853.  1  ou  rather  imply  a  censure  on  the  local 
.bodies  for  not  attending  to  that? — It  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  you  to  do  much  good  m  that 
direction,  because  if  you  get  one  end  of  London, 
where  they  are  very  diligent  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  in  the  next  parish  they  do  nothing,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  adulteration  must  go  on. 

2854.  In  regard  to  a  systematic  method  of 
analysing,  what  do  you  say  upon  that  point  ? — 
Do  you  mean  of  milk  ? 

2855.  Milk  and  margarine  and  dairy  products  ? 
— I  think  that,  so  far  as  systematic  examination 
of  milk  is  concerned,  we  have  got  almost  to  that 
point  at  the  present  time.  There  is  very  little 
variation  in  the  examination  of  milk  samples,  I 
think. 

2856.  My  impression  was  that  if  you  sent  to 
different  chemists  very  often  they  arrived  at 
very  likely  the  same  conclusion,  or  practically 
the  same  conclusion,  only  by  different  methods  ; 
whilst  some,  on  the  other  hand,  arrived  at  different 
conclusions,  and  in  consequence  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  consigned  samples  to 
them  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  have  been 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  milk  analysis ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  when  we  get  competont 
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chemists  examining  a  sample  of  milk,  even 
although  they  examine  the  sample  by  the  coil 
process,  or  whether  they  examine  the  sample  by  the 
maceration  process,  the  differences  between  the 
two  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  differences  are  very 
frequently  between  two  different  operators 
working  on. the  same  system.  Thus,  for  instance, 
I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point.  I  have 
some  figures  before  me  obtained  by  nine 
public  analysts  and  Dr.  Vieth  ;  they  examined 
two  kinds  of  milk,  one  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  and  another  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  fat.  These  milks  were  sent  from 
one  particular  source,  and  the  samples  of  milk 
were  examined  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  conditions.  When  we  come  to  look  at  the 
total  solids,  we  find  between  the  ten  different 
operators  the  following  differences  :  The  highest 
15*07,  and  the  lowest  14-76,  that  is  a  difference 
of  31-100th8  per  cent. ;  in  the  fat,  the  highest 
was  6*71,  and  the  lowest  6*20,  giving  a  difference 
of  51-lOOths  per  cent. ;  in  solids  not  fat  the 
highest  was  8-62,  and  the  lowest  8-08,  giving  a 
difference  of  54-lOOths  per  cent.  In  the  poor 
milk,  of  the  total  solids  the  highest  was  9*87, 
and  the  lowest  9*43,  giving  a  difference  of 
44-100th8  per  cent. ;  in  the  fat  the  highest  was 
•83,  and  the  lowest  '29,  giving  a  difference  of 
54-lOOths  ;  in  the  solids  not  fat  the  highest  was 
8*95,  and  the  lowest  8-14,  giving  a  difference  of 
81-lOOths.  Now,  expressed  in  percentage  of 
adulteration,  the  difference  in  the  rich  muk  in 
the  solids  not  fat  would  be  54-lOOths  of 
1  per  cent.,  or  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  of 
water;  in  the  fat  the  difference  would  be 
51-lOOths,  or  an  abstraction  of  16  per  cent,  of 
fat  on  a  3  per  cent,  limit.  In  the  poor  milk  in 
the  solids  not  fat  the  difference  would  be 
equivalent  ti)  9*5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  of  fat 
54-lOOths,  or  18  per  cent,  abstraction  of  fat  if 
the  fat  limit  be  3  per  cent.  Now  those  experi- 
ments were  made  as  carefully  as  they  could 
be  made  by  the  operators,  and  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  difference  is  very  great ;  so  when  we 
come  to  look  at  ordinary  analyses  at  the  present 
time  we  find  that  the  analysts,  when  working 
against  each  other,  will  come  far  below  those 
limits  referred  to. 

2857.  When  was  that  taken?— In  1885. 

2858.  And  science  has  progressed  since  1885  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Chanuing. 

2859.  Have  you  Dr.  Vieth's  figures  separate 
from  the  rest ;  you  mentioned  his  name  sepa- 
rately ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  put  this 
table  in  altoffether;  because  in  the  first  part  it 
is  an  extract  from  an  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
report  of  the  milk  committee  in  the  "Analyst" 
for  1886,  Vol  XI ,  pp.  62  and  63  ;  and  then  on 
the  same  page  you  have  another  examination  of 
milks,  and  you  will  see  there  about  ^vhat  the 
differences  are.  If  you  would  like  to  have  that 
paper  I  will  hand  it  in.  ( The  M  itiiess  delivered 
in  the  same,) 

28^0.  Just   one   more   question  :  in  your  ex- 
perience is  there  much  inferior  margarine  sold  ? 
— I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  that,  because  the 
inferior  margarine  is  sold  in  low  districts,  and  I  * 
am  not  acquainted  with  those  districts. 

286L  It  does  not  come  «n^e^j^^,^ry(^|j^^(^ 
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Mr.  Channing — continued. 

at  Somerset  House  ? — I  see  a  large  quantity  of 
margarine,  but  it  is  of  better  quality. 

2862.  Is  that  generally  imported  from  abroad, 
or  manufactured  in  this  country  ? — From  abroad. 

2863.  What  is  the  caseine  in  the  milk  ?— That 
is  the  curd. 

2864.  What  are  the  ingredients  composing  it  ? 
— I  scarcely  understand  the  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

2865.  My  point  refers  to  cheese-making,  and 
I  rather  wanted  to  ask  you  what  is  the  principal 
matter  in  cheese-making? — The  curd  is  the 
nitrogenous  matter  that  builds  up  the  tissue  of 
the  body. 

2866.  What  is  the  principal  matter  in  the  milk 
that  produces  cheese? — I  think,  from  a  cheese 
manufacturer's  point  of  view,  he  likes  a  milk  that 
contains  not  too  much  fat,  because  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  work  if  it  does,  and  he  also  likes  a 
milk  that  does  not  easily  throw  up  fjct ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  fat  globules  shall  not  be  very 
large  and  the  fat  remain  throughout  the  milk. 

2867.  Where  does  the  caseine  come  in  there  ; 
in  the  ingredient  of  milk  ? — It  comes  in  the 
curd. 

2868.  Which  is  the  most  useful  part  for 
cheese-making  ? — Yes. 

2869.  But  not  for  butter-making  ? — It  ought 
not  to  be  there  ;  if  you  have  caseine  in  butter  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  will  soon 
begin  to  decay. 

Mr.  Colston. 

2870.  I  suppose  that  is  whj^  sometimes  the 
very  best  cheese  is  made  oft*  inferior  lands  ? — 
Exactly ;  it  keeps  better ;  it  matures  better. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2871.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to 
Bay  ? — There  is  one  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee,  if  you  will  allow  me.  A 
foi*tnight  ago  I  told  the  Conunittee  that  I  had 
written  to  France  for  information  about  milk 
limits  or  standards  in  Paris.  I  have  that  in- 
formation here,  if  you  can  give  me  time  to 
detail  it. 

Regulations  in  Paris  for  the  Milk  Supply. 
To  prevent  or  detect  adulteration. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk  and  the  various  questions  relating  to  the 
milk  trade  are  reproduced  in  the  document  of 
the  Municipal  Laboratory,  2nd  Edition,  page 
358. 

2.  The  average  composition  of  the  milk  sold  in 
Paris  is  : 

Total  solids  130  grammes  per  litre,  which 
must  contain  at  least — 

Butter  (fat)    -        -    27  grammes. 
Lacteur  (milk  sugar)  45         „ 

The  proportions  of  these  substances  worked  into 
percentages  by  w^eight  (assuming  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk  to  be  1030)  would  be  : 

Total  solids        -        -     12-62  per  cent. 
Butter  (fat)        -         -       2-62         „ 
Lacteur  (milk  sugar)        4*36        ,, 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

3.  The  practice  in  the  Laboratory,  based  on 
the  conclusions  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene,  is 
to  calculate  milk  dilution  on  the  basis  of 
130  grammes  of  extract  per  litre,  and  skimming 
{i.e.y  removal  of  cream)  at  40  grammes  of  fat 
per  litre.  (This  standard  would  be,  in  percent- 
ages by  weight:  Total  solids,  12'62  per  cent.; 
fat,  3*88  per  cent.)  Thus  the  minimum  milk 
with  115  grammes  of  extract  (which  represents 
iri6  per  cent,  of  total  solid)  as  found  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene 
represents  the  standard  milk  diluted  11*5  per 
cent. 

4.  Samples  of  milk  from  cows  of  Dutch  breed 
have  been  found  in  the  Laboratory  to  contain  a^ 
low  as  108  and  110  grammes  of  extract  per  litre 
(representing  1048  and  10-68  per  cent,  of  total 
solids  by  weight.) 

5.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  dilution  can 
only  be  detected  by  a  retailer  from  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  milk  when  it  exceeds  15 
per  cent.,  and  ihat  below  this  percentage  his 
bona  fides  cannot  be  impugned.  Consequently, 
as  the  law  punishes  not  only  adulteration,  ue.^  the 
addition  ox  water,  but  also  the  possession  of 
articles  known  to  be  adulterated,  this  Laboratory 
only  advises  prosecution  for  dilution  in  case-* 
where  this  exceeds  19  per  cent,  on  the  standard 
milk,  that  is  cases  in  which  the  extract  is  re- 
duced below  105  grammes  per  litre  (representing 
10*19  per  cent,  of  total  solids  by  weight).  We 
therefore  pass,  commercial  milks  which  do  not 
fall  below  the  above-mentioned  limit  of  105 
grammes  of  extract,  27  grammes  of  fat  per 
litre. 

This  limit  would  be — 

10*19  per  cent,  of  total  solids  by  weight, 
including    2*62  per  cent,  of  fat. 

7*57  per  cent,  solids  not  fat  by  dif- 
ference. 

The  percentage  of  fat  is  only  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  water 
added,  and  of  cream  removed  in  the  case  of 
known  classes  of  milk,  that  is,  of  milk  as  gener- 
ally sold. 

6.  Whenever  possible  the  source  of  fraud  is 
sought  by  taking  samples  either  from  the  stocks 
of  itinerant  vendors,  at  the  railway  stations,  or 
from  the  dairv  company's  dep6ts.  Besides  this, 
whenever  milk  on  sale  supplied  from  farms  in 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  sampled  and 
found  to  contain  less  than  130  grammes  of  ex- 
tract, and  40  grammes  of  fat,  samples  are  taken 
from  the  farms  direct  from  the  cows,  and  careful 
note  is  also  taken  of  their  food  and  breed. 

7.  The  methods  of  analysis  employed  are  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Documents  of  the  Laboratory," 
and  more  recently  in  the  work  published  by 
Dumod  &  Vicq  in  Fr^my's  "  Encyclopedic 
Chimique,"  entitled  "  Aualyse  des  mati^res 
alimentaires." 

This  work  gives  a  description  of  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  analysis  of  butter.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  margarine  are  used  the  processes  of 
Kottstorfer  and  of  Keichert-Meissel,  one  against 
the  other,  basing  results  on  the  mean  of  the 
indications. 
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[  ConitHued. 


Mr.  Frye. 

2872.  Is  there  not  more  information  to  be 
obtained  ? — Yes. 

2873.  Had  we  better  take  it  all  together  ?— If 
the  Committee  will  allow  me  I  will  hand  it  in, 
because  it  is  most  valuable  information. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

2874.  I  think  you  undertook  to  bring  it  to 
an  honourable  member  of  the  Committee? — 
I  imdertook  to  bring  it  to  the  Committee 
itself. 

Mr.  Chan f tin ff, 

2875*  Could  you  put  upon  the  notes  of  evi- 
denoe  the  essential  point  of  what  the  standard  is? 
— If  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  I  will  prepare  a 
paper  that  can  be  handed  in*  Then  there  is 
another  matter.  On  Wednesday  last  I  was 
asked  two  or  three  questions,  one  of  which  was 
about  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  vinegar  case,  and 
another  about  the  Derby  milk  case.  I  think  Mr. 
Kearley  asked  me  about  the  Derby  case ;  and  I 
have  the  information  for  Mr.  Colman  to-day 
about  the  Merthyr  TyJvil  case. 

Mr.  Colman. 

2876.  Will  you  read  it  now  or  will  you  hand 
Jt  in? — If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I  will  prepare  a 
paper  and  hand  it  in  in  the  same  way. 

2877.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  in 
future  legislation  it  would  be  well  to  separate 
food  from  drugs  ? — I  think  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  in  working  them  together. 

2878.  There  is  a  standard  of  purity  for  drugs 
necessarily  ;  there  may  not  be  for  food ;  but  I 
ask  the  question  ;  you  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  need  for  separating  them  ?  -  I  think  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  working  them 
together  now. 

2879.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Act 
of  1872 ?— Yes,  I  know  ahout  the  Act  of  1872. 

2880.  The  reason  of  the  alteration  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  that  sat  afterwards,  I 
think, .  was  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  as  to  the  wav  in  which  the  Act  of 
1 872  affected  traders  ?—  There  is  no  doubt  that 
at  that  time,  in  the  two  years  between  1872  and 
1874,  the  analytical  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  foods  and  drinks  was  small,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  also  that  prosecutions  were  instituted 
which  were  very  tyrannical,  especially  as  to  the 
facing  of  tea,  which  so  incensed  the  different 
merchants  that  there  was  such  an  agitation 
against  the  working  of  the  Act  that  at  last  the 
Government  were  com|)elled  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry ;  and  out  of  that  Committee 
of  Inquiry  of  1874  we  had  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1875,  under  which  Act  we  first  had 
reference  cases. 

2881.  Somerset  House  really,  practically,  be- 
came the  referee  out  of  the  Committee  of  1874  ? 
— Exactly. 

2882.  X  ou  told  the  Committee  some  time  ago 
that  you  had  23  samples  of  lard  referred  to 
Somerset  House ;  do  you  know  at  all  in  how 
many  instances  you  disagreed  with  the  certificates 
sent  up  with  the  Report? — I  can  tell  you  in  a 
moment.     In  the  case  of  lard  we  had  12  agree- 

0.174. 


Mr.  (7(r>/9iian —continued. 

ments  and   10  disagreements,  and  one  sample 
was  sent  up  not  for  a  case  of  prosecution. 

2883.  in  those  disagreements  there  was  some 
particular  point  of  disagreement  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  samples  ?— The  disagreement  gene- 
rally was  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  beef 
stearine  in  the  lard. 

2884.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing beef  stearine  in  lard? — There  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  distinguishing  beef  stearine. 

2885.  In  your  opinion  is  the  use  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  beef  stearine,  say  10  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  stiffening  lard,  an  adulteration? — 
At  nome  in  the  summer  we  alwavs  used  to  put  a 
small  quantity  of  mutton  suet  mto  the  lard  to 
keep  it  hard,  and  make  it  convenient  to  work  for 
domestic  pur^ses.  But  there  is  another  point 
in  connection  with  the  addition  of  stearine  to 
lard,  which  has  to  be  considered*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  time  ago  a  large  quantity  of  lard 
that  came  from  America  not  only  contained  beef 
stearine  on  the  one  hand  to  harden  it,  but  con- 
tained cotton  seed  oil  on  the  other  hand  as  an 
adulteration  ;  and  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  that 
adulterated  lard  came  into  this  country  with  the 
addition  of  cotton  seed  oil.  Now,  I  very  seldom 
meet  with  that  at  all.  At  Chicago  they  have 
taken  the  matter  up  very  strongly,  and  that  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
At  the  present  time  the  chief  disagreement  as  to 
the  adulteration  of  lard  is  on  the  assumption 
that  beef  stearine  is  present  in  the  samples.  In 
mf^ny  cases  that  we  nave  had  we  were  not  able 
to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  the  analyst  in  that 
particular. 

2886.  In  other  words,  in  some  of  the  cases 
beef  stearine  was  in,  and  you  did  not  consider  it  an 
adulterant  ? — No,  not  so ;  in  nome  cases  we  did  not 
find  beef  stearine  in  the  samples  ;  they  were  sent 
up  afi  adulterated  with  beef  stearine,  and  we 
could  not  find  beef   stearine   present  in  those 


Mr.  Channing, 

2887.  Just  one  or  two  questions  on  this  par- 
ticular point.  You  speak  of  the  referees  dis- 
agreeing with  the  analyst,  but  they  may  be  said, 
may  they  not,  to  agree  with  the  analyst,  eved 
where  they  find  a  minimum  proportion  of  water 
in  milk  which  is  lower  than  what  the  public  ana- 
lyst has  certified  ? — That  would  be  an  agreement. 

2888.  Where  they  specified  a  lower  amount  ? 
— Yes;  the  disagreement  would  be  as  to  the 
percentage,  but  there  would  be  a  distinct  agree- 
ment that  added  water  was  present. 

2889.  You  would  describe  that  as  an  agree- 
ment ? — Yes. 

2890.  Are  you  aware  that  a  case  was  recently 
dismissed  owing  to  the  magistrate  noticing  the 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  water  cer- 
tified by  the  public  analyst,  and  that  named  as 
probably  present  by  the  referees,  that  therefore 
the  prosecution  was  dismissed  ? — That  might  be 
so,  but  I  should  like  to  know  all  the  particulars 
of  the  case.  If  the  magistrate  did  dismiss  the 
case  I  think  it  would  be  rather  a  high  proceeding 
for  him  to  take  in  such  a  case. 

2891.  It  is  my  information  that  such  a  case 
was  dismissed.     Would  that  make  it  desirable,  in 

T  your 
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Mr.  CAannm^^continued. 

vour  opinion,  that  the  statement  of  the  percentage 
by  the  referee  should  be  more  precise  ? — We  are 
as  precise  as  we  can  be  in  the  examination  of 
the  sample. 

2892.  Do  you  think  it  precise  when  the  public 
analyst  certified  to  10  per  cent,  adulteration,  and 
the  referee  certified  to  not  less  than  4  per  cent, 
of  added  water,  an  enormous  difference  ? — Yes, 
one  says  10  per  cent,  of  adulteration,  and  the 
other  says  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  added 
water.  It  may  be  more  than  4  per  cent,  but 
we  swear  to  4  per  cent,  of  added  water. 

2893.  Why  cannot  the  referees  come  nearer  to 
the  actual  proportion  ?— The  first  question  is 
whether  the  results  obtained  by  the  public 
analyst  were  sufficiently  exact  to  justify  him  in 
saying  that  there  was  10  per  cent,  of  adultera- 
tion. 

2894.  You  had  not  the  case  yourself  ? — I  should 
like  to  have  the  figures,  but  so  far  as  reeards  the 
fiffures  that  I  have  read  out  lately  in  the  paper 
which  I  presented  to  you,  you  would  see  that  so 
far  as  the  differences  between  the  public  analysts 


Mr.  Channing — continued, 
theniselves  are  concerned,  the  results  which  they 
obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  same  sample 
were    quite    sufficient  to  cover  the    difference 
between  4  per  cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent. 

2895.  As  to  the  alleged  increase  in  butter 
imports,  you  are  aware  that  that  is  widely  attri- 
buted to  the  vast  increase  of  adulteration  in 
France,  is  it  not? — I  believe  that  during  the 
last  year  or  two  the  amount  of  adulteration  in 
France  has  considerably  diminished  on  account 
of  the  stringency  of  their  laws. 

2896.  Still,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  there  is 
a  verv  large  amount  of  this  adulterated  butter 
whicn,  practically,  if  it  were  inspected  properly 
at  the  ports  of  entry,  would  be  found  to  be  legally 
described  as  margarine  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  for  certain,  from  the  information  that  I  have. 
I  could  not  answer  that  in  the  affirmative. 

2897.  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  put  to 
you.  You  were  asked  about  the  relative  digesti- 
J[)ilit}r  of  margarine  and  butter ;  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  in  margarine  there  is  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  insoCible  fats  ? — There  is. 
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Friday,  27th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Colonel  Bagot. 
Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 
Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
Mr.  Chanoing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 


Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 
Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Mr.  Kilbride. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Ccdonel  Warde. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Long,  further  Examined. 


Chairman, 


2898.  I  THINK  when  we  left  off  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  evidence  last  Friday  the  question 
of  nnargarine  cheese  was  to  be  dealt  with? — 
Yes. 

2899.  You  would  enforce  the  branding  of  all 
such  cheese,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  it  should 
]be  compulsory  upon  a  manufacturer  of* 
cheese  containing  any  fat  other  than  butter  fat 
to  brand  it,  and  I  will  suggest  a  brand  of 
one  and  a-quarter  inches  by  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch,  not  merely  stencilled  upon  the  cheese,  but 
impressed  with  an  iron. 

Mr.  Ftye. 

2900.  Would  it  hurt  the  cheese  very  much  ? — 
No.  That  question  arose  last  year  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  theBritish  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  in 
Somerset.  The  American  cheeses,  and  Canadian 
cheeses,  come  over  with  stencilled  brands,  and  I 
suggested  to  some  of  the  shippers  in  Montreal 
that  they  ought  to  use  for  their  own  protection 
such  a  brand  as  I  suggest  to-day  ;  but  the  objec- 
tion was  that  it  would  damage  the  cheese, 
although  they  told  me  at  the  same  time  that  the 
stencilled  brand  was  rubbed  or  scraped  off  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  cheese  at  Liverpool  by  the 
importers  who  absolutely  charge  for  the  process 
of  scraping  it  off.  Then  at  the  conference  I 
suggested  that  there  should  be  an  example  of  the 
impressed  brand,  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
Committee  that  the  cheese  made  by  one  of  the 
skilled  makers,  Mr.  Cannon,  made  upon  the  day 
of  our  arrival  at  his  farm,  should  be  i^etained 
for  exhibition  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  October, 
and  that  it  should  be  branded  in  the  manner  I 
suggest.  It  was  branded  and  with  perfect 
success. 

Chairman. 

2901.  And  the  cheese  was  not  injured? — 
Certainly  not. 

2902.  Would  you  also  brand  British  cheese  ? 
— I  would  not  suggest  that  there  should  be 
any  law  upon  the  subject ;  that  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestion   in  passing  for  the  protection   of   the 
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farmers  themselves,  who,  following  the  example 
of  the  New  York  State  farmers,  would  enhance 
the  value  of  thin  cheese  by  branding  it  in  some 
such  form  as  the  New  York  State  farmers  do. 
*•'  Full  cream  cheese,*'  or  words  to  that  effect. 

2903.  What  is  the  practice  in  Canada  ?— There 
is  a  similar  practice  in  force  in  Canada. 

2904.  You  in  fact  propose  that  cheese  made 
from  margarine  should  have  the  same  legislation 
applied  to  it  that  you  would  apply  to  nmrgarine 
butter  ?-r-I  think  it  should. 

2906.  You  put  them  upon  the  same  level?-* 
Yes. 

2906.  Both  being  products  of  the  same  variety 
of  fat,  you  would  have  them  treated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Legislature  ? — I  would. 

2907.  With  a  view  of  protecting  the  public 
from  having  a  spurious  article  foistea  upon  &em  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  farmers  or  producers  from  unfair 
competition. 

2908.  Is  tliere  much  manufacture  of  mar- 
garine cheese  in  England  that  you  know  of  ? — 
I  cannot  give  any  specific  evidence  upon  the 
point,  because  there  is  a  reticence  upon  the  part 
of  those  connected  with  the  trade  to  give  it;  ]^t 
I  do  know  of  two  instances  in  which  it  is  made 
upon  a  large  scale.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say 
any  more  than  that. 

2909.  That  is  to  say,  cheese  is  actually  made 
from  margarine,  instead  of  from  milk  on  a  large 
scale,  within  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

2910.  Can  jou  account  iii  any  way  for  the 
deterioration  in  quulity  of  cheese  during  the 
last  few  years,  if  there  be  such  deterioration  ?— 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  British  cheese  has 
increased  and  improved  in  quality, 

2911.  You  think  it  has?— Undoubtedly. 

2912.  And  that  the  competition  with  foreign 
cheeses  has  probably  brought  that  about  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, to  some  extent  it  has;  but  it  is 
possibly  owing  to  the  teaching,  and,  undoubtedly 
to  the  demand  for  teaching,  that  has  arisen  from 
foreign  competition. 

2913.  Has  there  been  an  equal,  or  even  a 
greater  improvement  in  foreign  cheeses  in  that 

t2  time. 
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Chairman-  continued. 

time,  or  in  imported  cheeses  ? — The  Americans, 
the  Canadians,  and  the  Australians,  who  are  our 
greatest  competitors,  are  striving  with  tlieir 
utmost  might  and  main  to  maintain  their  position 
in  our  market,  and  to  improve  their  cheese  as  we 
are. 

2914.  And  so  far  they  are  succeeding,  are 
they  not  ? — They  are  succeeding  in  improvinjr 
their  cheese,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
tiny  chance  of  equalling  our  best  makers  on 
account  of  the  distance  over  which  the  cheese 
has  to  travel. 

2915.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything 
bearing  upon  the  point  of  the  localised  manu- 
factures of  special  varieties  of  cheese,  for 
example,  Stilton  ?  -  In  what  way  ? 

2916.  Stilton  cheese  is  not  a  cheese  made  in 
one  particular  place,  I  understand  ? — It  is  chiefly 
made  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ho»d  of  Leicestershire. 

2917.  Is  that  the  original  seat  of  its  pro- 
duction ? — That  is  the  home  of  the  cheese. 

2918.  And  it  is  principally  made  there  still  ? 
—It  is. 

2919.  Is  it  imitated  in  other  districts,  and  sold 
as  Stijton  ?— Stilton  cheese  is  made  in  other 
districts,  but  it  is  not  an  imitation,  I  should  take 
it,  but  quite  as  good. 

2920.  Then  ^ou  think  that  various  localities 
in  England  which  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
cheeses,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  main- 
tained their  position  ? — They  have.  Other 
localities  have  made  the  same  kind  of  cheese 
with  equal  success. 

2921.  But  each  of  these  old  seats  of  produc- 
tion is  still  keeping  up  its  manufacture  ? — 
Yes. 

2922.  Is  it  increasinjr  it,  do  you  think  ? — I 
think  it  is,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2923.  So   that  the   home  producer  is  really 

1)roducing  more  cheese  now  in  those  various 
ocalities  than  formerly  ? — I  believe  so. 

2924.  And  cheese  of  better  quality  ? — Yes. 
2925    Has   the   price   altered  very  much? — 

This  summer  the  price  of  cheese  has  fallen,  but 
until  now  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  price,  which  has  been  maintained.  There 
has  been  a  distinct  fall  this  summer. 

2926.  And  in  that  respect,  with  the  increased 
production,  with  the  superiority  of  quality,  and 
with  the  maintenance  oi  the  price,  this  particu- 
lar branch  of  agricultural  produce  has  not 
suffered  very  much  ? — By  no  means  so  much  as 
other  branches  of  agriculture. 

2927.  So  that  cheese  prodiicti<m  has  heen  a 
profitable  work  for  the  farmer? — One  of  the  best 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2928.  Has  the  price  of  Cheshire  cheese  very 
much  increased  this  last  year  ? — At  the  present 
iime  Cheshire  cheese  has  fallen  materially  in 
value. 

2929.  Last  year  did  it  increase?— It  was  a 
very  good  price  last  year. 

2930.  The  highest  price  ever  known,  was  it 
not?— I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
•o. 


Chairman. 

2931.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — There  are  one 
or  two  points  arising  out  of  my  evidence  of  last 
week. 

2932.  Have  you  any  supplementary  remarks 
to  make  with  regard  to  your  evidence  ? — I  have 
a  few. 

2933.  Will  you'  proceed  with  them?— I  have 
got  two  or  three  answers  with  me  in  reply  to 
questions  which  were  put  to  me  last  week.  One 
was  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  individual 
cows  whose  milk  fell  below  the  standard  which  I 
suggested.  I  would  point  out  that  this  per- 
centage can  be  obtained  from  the  evidence  which 
I  have  given  as  to  the  quality  of  milk  obtained 
from  various  sources ;  but  I  have  one  example 
which  i  would  like  to  quote,  as  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  example  of  what  can  be  found  in  very  many 
cases.  This  is  from  the  herd  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  Dairy,  and  although  of 
course  the  milk,  with  this  exception,  is  of  very 
high  quality,  this  particular  cow  gave  solids  not 
fat  equal  to  7*28  per  cent.  only.  I  thought  that 
would  be  a  case  in  point. 

2934.  Have  you  the  fatty  solids  ?— Yes,  3'27 
per  cent. 

2935.  The  Tatty  solids  were  then  fairly  up  to  the 
standard  ? — Yes. 

2936.  And  the  total  solids  were  considerably 
below  the  standard? — Yes,  the  solids  not  fat 
were  quite  abnormally  low. 

2937.  Was  there  anything  about  the  feeding 
of  that  particular  cow  that  was  peculiar? — No, 
they  were  all  fed  upon  the  same  kind  of  food, 
which  is  here  given  :  "  The  cows  received  from 
30  lbs.  to  40  Tb:».  of  roots,  14  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  of 
chaff,  and  3  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  of  meal." 

2938.  How  long  had  that  cow  calve  1? — On 
January  the  26th,  and  this  milk  was  taken  on 
December  the  12th  in  the  same  year,  so  that  is 
about  11  months. 

2939.  Would  that  have  any  influence  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  milk  ? — Any  influence 
which  would  occur  in  this  case  would  be  to  im* 
prove  the  quality  of  the  milk  rather  than  to 
depreciate  it. 

2940.  Then  you  can  only  refer  this  milk  to  the 
peculiarity  of  that  individual  cow  ? — Exactly. 

2941.  That  is  the  point  which  you  wish  to 
bring  out,  is  it  ? — I  wish  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  out  of  18  cows  one  only  gave  milk  of  an 
abnormally  low  quality.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
fair  example,  although  it  is  most  unusually  ab- 
normal. 

2942.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  arises  out 
of  your  evidence  which  you  wish  to  refer  to  ? — 1 
was  asked  with  regard  to  the  milk  of  Scotch 
cows,  and  I  referred  to  Ayrshire  cows,  but  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  my  reference  was  taken 
from  a  very  large  northern  factory  of  milk,  which 
consists  of  90  percent,  of  Ayrshire  cows,  and  that 
it  was  considerably  above  the  standard  proposed. 
The  next  question  was  with  regard  to  conaensed 
milk.  I  was  asked  to  give  the  size  of  the  letters 
which  I  suggest  should  be  haif-inch  square  upon 
the  label. 

^2943.  Om 
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Mr.  Frye. 

2943.  On  the  tin?— Yes. 

2944.  Would  there  be  room  on  a  small  tin  ? — 
On  a  1  lb.  tin  there  would. 

2945.  But  then  there  are  very  small  tins  of 
condensed  milk  now,  are  there  not  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

2946.  There  are  quarter  tins,  are  there  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  technical  term,  but  they  hold 
a  pound. 

2947.  Would  you  reduce  the  size  of  the  letters 
on  those  little  tins  ? — I  think  that  would  be  quite 
as  small  as  you  could  make  them.  I  was  also 
asked  with  regard  to  the  Danish  exportations,  and 
I  gare  them  to  show  the  great  progress  of  the 
butter  trade  in  Denmark  between  1878  and  1885; 
but  in  case  that  may  convey  a  wrong  impression, 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1892  the  actual  im- 
port of  Danish  butter  amounted  to  96,000,000 
lbs. 

2948.  Have  you  any  other  point  that  you  wi.^'h 
to  refer  to  ? — 1  he  next  point  is  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  French  Bill.  I  have  taken  the 
three  salient  points,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is 
proposed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  margarine  and 
butter  on  the  same  premises  by  the  same  people ; 
the  next  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  fin'e  defendants 
convicted,  from  20/.  to  200/.,  or  to  give  them  from 
three  months  to  two  years  onwards,  imprisonment; 
and  the  third  point  is  that  it  is  proposed  to 
publish  the  conviction  in  three  journals,  also  in 
the  market  place,  and  also  on  the  premises  of  the 
defendant,  at  the  defendant's  cost. 

2949.  Have  you  any  other  points  beyond 
those  ? — There  is  one  point.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  nay  evidence  reflects  upon 
chemical  analysis,  in  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  a  Dairy  Bureau,  I  had  in  mind  the 
fact  that  such  an  authority  would  select  those 
who  are  most  competent  by  their  experien'^e  in 
this  particular  line  of  analysis,  and  I  merely 
wished  by  my  evidence  to  suggest  that  every 
chemist  cannot  be,  and  is  not  a  skilled  analyst 
as  regards  butter  and  margarine,  and  that  only 
those  who  are  really  skilled  are  persons  whose 
evidence  is  worth  accepting  in  a  case  in  which  a 
man  is  placed  upon  his  trial.  I  did  suggest,  and 
I  maintain  at  the  present  time,  that  below  a 
certain  point  it  is  morally  impot^sible  to  guarantee 
that  butter  contains  margarine. 

2950.  Have  you  any  other  facts  that  you  wish 
to  place  before  us  arising  out  of  your  evidence 
on  Friday  last  ? — In  proof  of  this  last  assertion 
which  I  nave  made,  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
of  several  other  facts  that  I  could  give,  and  this 
fact  is  that  I  myself  prepared  a  mixture  of  mar- 
garine and  butter ;  the  mixture  was  sent  to  two 
analysts  for  analysis,  and  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  dispute,  the  margarine  itself.  I 
should  state  that  1  mixed  the  margarine  with  the 
butter  at  the  rate  of  16  j  per  cent.  One  analyst 
returned  the  mixture  as  pure,  and  the  other  said 
that  of  the  fat  present  in  this  sample  75  per  cent, 
was  butter  fat,  and  25  per  cent,  other  than  butter 
fat. 

2951.  You  give  us  those  examples  as  illustrat- 
ing the  difficulty  of  analysis,  and  the  variation 
that  competent  men  may  obtain  in  their  results  ? 
— Hardly  so.     I  give  you  the  instance  to  show 
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that  the  practitioner,  who,  I  take  it,  has  had  con 
siderable  experience  was  very  near  the  mark  in 
one  case,  whereas  the  practitioner  who  has  had 
little  experience  was  very  wide  of  the  mark, 
indeed. 

2952.  Then  your  point  would  indicate  that  a 
chemist  who  was  not  used  to  these  analyses  ought 
not  to  be  employed  ?— That  is  the  point;  not  that 
he  cannot  do  it  if  he  is  experiencea. 

Colonel  BagoU 

2953.  Was  the  analyst  who  gave  the  result 
as  pure  a  chemist  and  the  other  man  an  analyst  ? 
— They  were  both  analysts. 

2954.  What  was  the  diflference  between  them  ? 
— There  is  no  difference ;  they  are  both  supposed 
to  be  skilled  analysts,  but  in  the  one  case  to  my 
knowledge  one  gentleman  has  been  constantly 
making  analyses  of  margarine  and  butter,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  other  has  not. 

2955.  And  the  gentleman  who  is  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  making  analyses  was  the  man  who 
returned  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2956.  In  his  return  he  returned  an  excess  over 
what  you  had  introduced  ?— Exactly. 

2957.  So  that  that  bears  u|)on  ihe  point,  to 
some  extent,  of  the   difficulty  of  relying  very 

Erecisely  upon  these  analyses  ?— It  shows  that 
elow  the  figure  that  is  very  often  taken  by 
chemists  themselves,  20  per  cent.,  vou  cannot 
tell  with  absolute  certainty,  or  withm  a  few  per 
cent. 

2958.  You  had  taken,  I  hope,  in  this  case  all 
possible  precautions  to  diffuse  your  margarine 
equally  thi-ouffh  the  sample? — Every  possible 
precaution.  1  am  quite  convinced  that  the  most 
experienced  analysts  with  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar material,  are  to  be  absolutely  reliecl  upon 
when  you  have  such  a  mixture  as  is  usually  made 
by  Dersons  who  intend  to  make  a  profit  by 
fraudulent  means. 

2959.  What  is  the  standard  of  that  mixture  ? 
— From  25  per  cent,  upwards,  I  should  say. 

2960.  Twenty  five  per  cent,  or  upwards  of 
margarine  would  be  detected  with  accuracy,  you 
think?— I  think  20  per  cent,  and  upwards  would 
be  analysed  with  fairly  accurate  results. 

2961.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wish 
to  say  ? — I  was  asked  with  regard  to  water  in 
butter.  I  had  not  the  photographs  by  me  last 
week,  but  I  have  brought  them  to-day  that  the 
Committee  may  see  them  {handing  in  the 
tame). 

2962.  These  photographs  are  to  illustrate  the 
different  appearances  of  water  in  butter  under 
different  conditions  ? — Yes.  In  the  one  case,  by 
very  careful  manipulation  the  water  is  shown  to 
be  present  in  small  globules,  and  in  the  other 
case  by  more  careless  manipulation  it  is  present 
in  large  globules,  which  can  be  seen  upon  exaini- 
nation  of  the  butter  by  the  eye. 

2963.  And  I  suppose  you  would  repeat  what 
you  said  last  time,  that  water  carefully  diff^used 
through  butter  would  not  be  perceptible  by  the 
naked  eye  ? — It  would  not  be  perceptible, 
although  the  butter  might  appear  dry,  and  still     T 
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contain  a  liigh  percentage  of  water.  I  was  next 
asked  if  I  would  give  tne  details  of  Dr.  Veith's 
analyses^  and  I  promised  to  do  so.  Dr.  Veith  was 
for  many  years  the  chemist  to  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company,  and  these  figures  are  taken  from 
84,700  analyses  of  the  milks  of  from  30  to  50 
different  farms  between  the  years  1881  and  1888. 
The  figures  that  I  have  taken  are  a  digest  of  the 
whole  of  these  analyses,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  conclusive  in 
existence.  They  are  taken  by  months.  The 
total  solids  were  never  below  12*4  per  cent.; 
they  were  twice  as  low  only,  and  on  those 
occasions  in  March  and  July  1881.  The  solids 
not  fat  were  below  9  per  cent,  in  12  different 
months ;  they  were  assayed  above  9  per  cent,  in 
all  the  later  years  after  the  first  year;  so  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  after  the  first  year  the 
farmers  were  cautioned,  and  they  persistently 
improved  their  milk  from  that  time  nenceforth. 
On  one  occasion  only,  in  June  1884,  the  fat  in 
the  milk  fell  down  to  3*4  per  cent. ;  the  average 
of  the  eight  years  being  from  3*8  to  4  per  cent. 
Tficrefore  that  company  were  enabled  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  milk  far  above  the  standard  that  I 
propose  from  1881  to  1888.  I  also  took  a  few 
examples  of  individual  farms,  all  being  morning 
analyses.  On  farm  A.,  consisting  of  30  short- 
horn cows  in  1881-82,  three  times  the  milk  fell 
below  12  per  cent.,  but  never  afterwards;  the 
fat  fell  three  times  down  to  3  per  cent.,  but 
never  afterwards  ;  and  the  solids  not  fat,  on  41 
occasions  out  of  9^  were  below  9  per  cent. 
That  confirms  my  evidence  of  last  week.  On 
Farm  B.,  consisting  of  60  shorthorn  cows,  the 
fat  fell  on  two  occasions  to  3*2  per  cent.^  the 
total  solids  were  in  every  case  from  12*2  to  14*2 
per  cent.;  the  solids  not  fat  were  16  times  below 
9  per  cent.  On  Farm  C.  of  35  shorthorns,  the 
solids  were  always  over  12*4  per  cent ,  and  these 
are  all  the  mornmg  analyses,  while  the  fat  varied 
from  3*3  to  4*9  per  cent.;  the  solids  not  fat 
were  often  at  or  below  9  per  cent.  Then  Farms 
D.,  E.,  F.,  and  G.  are  very  similar  with  regard 
to  the  results. 

2964.  When  you  say  that  they  were  morning 
analyses,  they  were  morning  analyses  at  the 
Dairy  Company's,  I  presume  ? —  I  should  explain 
that  they  were  analyses  of  the  morning's  milk, 
which  is  always  poorer  than  the  milk  of  the 
evening. 

2965.  They  were  not  analyses  made  of  the 
morning's  milk  gathered  the  evening  before  ? — I 
do  not  know  when  the  analyses  were  made,  but 
they  were  all  of  the  morning's  milk. 

2966.  Have  you  any  other  particulars  that 
you  wish  to  give  us  ? — With  regard  to  tracing 
the  milk  back  to  the  cow,  I  think  it  should 
always  be  compared  with  the  mixed  milk  from 
all  the  cows  owned  by  the  producer,  whether  it 
be  one  cow  or  100,  and  not  with  the  mixed  milk 
of  the  morning  and  the  evening,  because  that 
would  be  irapra.?ticable ;  the  milk  retailer  can- 
not possibly,  excepting  in  winter,  sell  to  his 
customers  a  mixed  milk,  because  of  the  danger 
of  its  going  sour,  therefore  you  must  take  the 
milk  as  you  find  it.  Accordingly,  I  suggest  that 
it  should  be  traced  back  to  the  original  source  as 
it  is  sold. 


Chairman — continued. 

2967.  Do  you  moan  to  trace  it  back  to  the 
original  cow? — To  the  original  source,  to  the 
dairy  ;  either  to  the  one  cow  if  the  owner  only 
owned  one  cow,  or  to  the  herd  if  he  owned 
several ;  and  upon  that,  in  answer  to  objections 
that  may  be  made,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
salesman  or  retailer  can  always  mix  his  milk  in 
order  to  improve  its  quality  with  as  great  ease 
as  he  can  mix  it  to  diminish  its  quality.  In  the 
first  place,  in  addition  to  mixing  it  with  richer 
milk  if  he  had  it,  he  might  mix  with  it  some  of 
the  thin  or  adulterated  cream  that  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  market  just  as  easily  as  he  can  add 
water. 

2968.  What  do  you  mean  by  adulterated 
cream  ? — I  will  take  a  case  in  point.  I  have 
myself  sent  cream  to  London  for  consumption 
in  eating-houses  and  restaurants,  and  I  have 
myself  seen  it  (it  was  an  accident  in  this  par- 
ticular case)  mixed  with  milk  to  reduce  its 
quality  for  distribution  amongst  the  customers. 

2969.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  very  thick 
cream  that  is  sold  in  London  now  in  many 
places  ? — Yes. 

2970.  How  is  that  thickness  produced? — 
Generally  by  placing  the  cream  on  ice. 

2971.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  addition  of 
foreign  properties  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  has 
been  mixed  with  gelatine,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  longer  pursued,  because  ice  is  so 
much  cheaper,  and  surer,  and  simpler.  And  I 
think,  with  regard  to  the  objection  of  the  farmer, 
that  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  he  can 
protect  himself  absolutely  and  entirely  by  the 
addition  of  cows  giving  richer  milk. 

2972.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you 
have  to  bring  before  us  ? — No  I  think  not.  I 
have  figures  here  which  are  all  a  confirmation  of 
the  analyses  that  I  gaye  last  week,  which  are 
very  abundant  Here,  for  instance,  I  have 
statistics  of  milk  supplied  to  the  Hampshire 
County  Council  for  u«e  in  the  dairy  school, 
containing  from  3  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  so 
on.  I  have  abundant  materials  showing  the 
high  Quality  of  the  milk  obtained  direct 
from  the  farm.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
an  analyst  who  says :  "  I  know  many 
will  urge  that  the  standard  should  be  for  total 
solids  11*5  per  cent.  A  serious  injury  would  be 
done  to  tne  public  if  such  a  standard  were 
adopted  ;  better  remain  as  we  are  than  have  such 
a  standard." 

2973.  A  low  standard  of  that  kind  would  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  milk  sold 
generally,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would. 

2974.  That  would  be  an  injury  to  the  public  ? 
— Yes. 

2975.  Whereas  a  higher  standard  than  the 
one  which  you  suggested  would  result  in  in- 
justice to  many  importers  of  milk  ?— I  think  it 
might. 

2976.  So  that  the  difficulty  is  in  fixing  a 
standard  which  shall  protect  the  public  on  the 
one  hand  from  general  deterioration  of  quality, 
and  save  the  individual  supplier  of  milk  on  the 
other  hand  from  unjust  prosecution  ? — Quite  so. 
I  had  this  morning  an  interview  with  a  very 
large  milk  merchant  who  supplies  London  shops. 
He  did  not  know  that  I  had  given  evidence,  or 
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Chairman — continued. 

was  going  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee^  but  he  informed  me  that  this  question 
was  bein^  discussed  bv  the  trade,  and  he 
did  not  (luite  know,  but  he  believed,  by  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  said  that  if  the  standard  were 
raised  as  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it  ( I  do  not  know 
what  standard  he  had  in  view)  he  believed  that 
half  the  milk  now  being  supplied  to  London 
would  be  retained  upon  the  farms ;  and  he  said 
that  he  himself  should  be  afraid  of  every  churn 
of  milk  that  he  sent  out.  I  quote  that,  but 
suggest  that  it  is  quite  a  misapprehension.  I  say 
that  by  following  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
made  already  the  parties  could  protect  themselves 
without  any  fear  whatever.  I  have  no  fear  at  all 
as  a  producer. 

2977.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on 
any  other  subject  ? — I  have  here  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  very  first  analysts  that  we  have,  who 
suggests  that  3*25  per  cent,  is  not  too  high,  and 
that  the  fat  limit  might  even  be  raised  still 
higher  with  advantage  to  the  public ;  at  the  same 
time  he  is  opposed  to  a  legal  standard ;  that  is 
rather  curious. 

2978.  Does  he  give  any  reasons  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  legal  standard  ? — He  gives  indefinite 
reasons.  One  is,  as  I  gather,  that  he  would 
prefer  the  matter  to  be  lett  to  the  analysts  rather 
than  to  the  Government. 

2979.  Is  there  any  other  point? — I  was  asked 
with  regard  to  condensed  muk  as  to  the  quantity 
of  milk  taken  to  produce  a  tin  of  condensed 
separated  milk.  It  is  3  J  lbs.  of  separated  milk 
to  make  one  tin  of  condensed  separated  milk ; 
then  there  is  about  two-thirds  milk  and  one-third 
sugar,"so  that  the  value  of  the  milk  (3|  lbs.  being 
about  a  third  of  a  gallon)  would  be  about  a  half- 
penny, or  a  trifle  moie,  plus  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2980.  What  would  it  cost  ?— The  value  upon 
the  farm  is  from  Id.  to  l^d.  per  gallon;  that  is 
for  feeding  pigs  or  calves  ;  there  is  no  outlet  at 
all  for  large  quantities  of  separated  milk  in  any 
other  way. 

Chairman. 

2981.  What  would  be  the  price  of  that  quantity 
of  milk  as  sold  to  the  public  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
when  it  is  sold  to  the  public  it  realises  as  much  as 
new  milk. 

2982.  You  say  that  to  produce  a  certayi 
quantity  of  conaensed  milk»  the  given  quantity 
tnat  you  have  named  of  separated  milk  is  used, 
and  a  given  quantity  of  sugar.  What  do  you 
say  would  be  the  total  cost  of  producing  that 
tin  ? — I  think  it  would  be  imder  Irf.  including 
the  sugar. 

Mr.  Frye. 

2983.  Made  of  pure  milk  ? — Pure  separated 
milk  and  sugar. 

Chairman. 

2984.  The  retail  price  is  what  ? — It  varies  from 
3  J.  to  4rf.  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  of  fat 
taken  off;  3rf.  is  the  lowest  price  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  so  far  as  the  large  tins  are  concerned  ; 
although  there  are  half-sized  tins  sold  at  \\d. 

0.174. 


CAatman— continued. 

2985.  Then  the  tin  of  condensed  milk  which 
you  refer  to  would  cost  Irf.  to  produce  ? — Under 
Irf.,  that  is  excluding  the  tin. 

2986.  And  would  sell  at  3rf.  ?— It  would  sell  at 
3rf.  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Frye, 

2987.  Then  there  has  to  be  the  labour,  and 
the  cost  of  carriage  ? — Yes,  labour,  carriage,  and 
the  tin. 

2988.  And  boxes,  and  a  good  many  other 
things  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

2989.  Does  that  conclude  your  evidence? — 
Yes,  that  concludes  my  evidence. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

2990.  I  should  like  to  be  clear  as  to  what 
you  think  the  standard  of  milk  ought  to  be; 
did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  12-4  per  cent.  ? — No. 

2991.  That  was  Dr.  Veith's  analysis,  was  it? 
— The  first  analysis  by  Dr.  Veith  with  regard 
to  the  whole  series  of  years,  1881  to  1884, 
showed  that,  taking  the  analysis  by  months,  the 
total  solids  never  fell  below  12*4  per  cent.  My  sug  • 
gestion  last  week  was  that  the  standard  should  be 
3-2  per  cent,  for  fat  and  12  per  cent,  for  total 
solids. 

2992.^  Are  you  aware  that  several  witnesses 
have  given  evidence,  and  they  have  put  the 
standard  at  11*2  or  11*5  per  cent,  for  total 
solids  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  tnat. 

2993.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  deal  too  low? 
— I  think  it  is  ridiculous. 

2994.  Then  the  fear  would  be  that  a  great 
many  people  with  dairies  with  poor  cows,  that  is 
to  say,  not  rich  milk-giving  cows,  would  not  be 
able  to  get  up  to  this  standard,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  think  that  the  fear  is  quite  groundless,  because 
I  have  shown  this  morning,  I  thing,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  cows  to  normal  milking  cows  is 
very  small  indeed,  probably  not  more  than  the 
1  in  18  which  I  quoted. 

2995.  Of  course  it  is  not  everybody  who  is 
able  to  feed  his  cows  as  well  as  the  cows  in  that 
dairy  were  fed.  If  the  cows  were  fed  upon  such 
things  as  grains,  and  that  kind  of  poor  food,  the 
milk  is  of  a  poor  quality,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  an 
undecided  pomt.  I  think  that  no  one  who  is  an 
expert  upon  the  question  of  dairy  cattle  would 
suggest  for  a  moment  that  food  has  any  import- 
ant mfluence  in  increasing  the  per  cent,  of  solids. 
Food  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese 

E reduced  ;  but  that  milk  is  materially  improved 
y  feeding,  there  is  nothing  to  show  at  all. 

2996.  Supposing  that  we  fixed  the  standard  by 
Act  of  Parliament  at  12  per  cent,  as  you  suggest, 
would  you  prosecute  anybody  who  sold  milk 
under  that  standard,  even  if  it  were  proved  that 
it  came  direct  from  his  cow  ? — I  have  already 
suggested  that  I  would  go  back  to  the  herd,  or 
to  the  individual  cow,  if  the  owner  owned  only 
one  cow ;  but  in  no  case  to  a  single  cow  if  he 
owned  more. 

2997.  But  having  ascertained  that  this  milk 
which  was  below  the  standard  of  12  per  cent. 
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Mr.  J<?/fr«y«— continued. 

came  actually  from  this  cow,  or  cows,  would  you 
still  prosecute  the  man  for  selling  it  as  an  inferior 
article  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  do  so,  if  it 
was  shown  conclusively  that  the  milk  of  the  herd 
bore  the  same  quality. 

2998.  The  appeal  to  the  cow,  as  the  chairman 
says,  would  be  good,  and  you  would  let  the  man 
off?— Yes. 

2999.  Then  what  would  be  the  object  of  fixing 
a  standard  at  all  ? — The  object  would  be  to  com- 
pel people  to  produce  milk  of  a  higher  quality. 

3000.  But,  if  in  case  it  were  proved  that  the 
milk  came  from  this  inferior  cow  or  cows,  the 
man  should  not  be  liable  for  any  conviction,  then 
what  would  be  the  use  of  a  standard ;  it  would 
not  induce  him  to  keep  a  better  class  of  cow  ? — 
I  quite  see  the  point  that  you  suggest.  It  would 
undoubtedly  guard  any  provision  of  that  kind 
very  carefully  with  regard  to  the  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  cattle,  and  the  food  that  they  re- 
ceived ;  for,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  food 
has  a  material  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
milk,  yet  a  cow  must  receive  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  her  condition,  and  hence  her  milk. 
Therefore,  that  point  should  be  very  careiuUy 
guarded  against.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
found  once  in  500  times  that  a  cow  in  health 
and  properlv  fed  gave  milk  anything  like  so  low 
as  the  standard  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
witnesses. 

3001.  Therefore,  if  the  milk  fell  below  the 
standard  of  12  per  cent.,  the  fanner  would  be 
supplying  milk  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  you  would  make  him  prove  that  it  actually 
did  come  from  the  cow  or  cows  ? — If  the  farmer 
were  in  question,  but  the  farmer  would  often 
not  be  in  question. 

3002.  I  mean  going  back  to  first  principles? — 
Yes. 

3003.  But,  as  a  practical  man  yourself,  you 
would  not  be  afraid  of  fixing  that  standard? — 
I  should  not  be  afraid  of  fixing  a  higher  standard. 

3004.  You  think  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  consumer  ? — I  think  so. 
It  18  the  competition  of  inferior  milk  and  mixed 
milk  which  has  so  diminished  pricies.  In  past 
years  milk  in  July,  August,  and  September  has 
been  from  1  l^d.  to  2d.  a  gallon  higher  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time :  but  year  after  year  the  milk 
supply  IS  increasing,  and  with  the  increased  supply 
we  get  an  increase  in  the  manipulation  of  milk, 
and  hence  the  price  is  going  down  until  we 
shall  have  it  presently  at  half  the  price,  unless 
something  is  done  to  diminish  the  manipulation. 

3005.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  forbid  the  colouring  of  milk  at 
all  ? — I  would  forbid  artificial  colouring. 

3006.  That  is  only  done,  i  suppose,  by  the 
retail  people  ? — Yes. 

3007.  And  not  by  the  farmer  ? — No,  certainly 
not  by  the  farmer. 

3008.  You  mentioned  something  about  cream ; 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  not  much 
adulteration  of  cream  in  London  ? — No ;  I  gave 
an  instance  in  which  I  saw  cream  being 
adulterated  with  milk. 

3009.  But  the  Chairman  asked  you  whether  it 
was  adulterated  with  other  substances,  and  I 
thought  you  said  *^  No '7— I  did  not  gather  that. 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

3010.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  ? 
— I  have  had  no  experience  of  cream  being 
mixed  with  anything  but  milk. 

3011*  It  is  very  often  noticed,  for  instance,  by 
the  ordinary  public,  that  cream  in  London  after 
you  have  poured  it  out,  leaves  a  kind  of  deposit 
in  the  jug,  which  shows  almost  that  it  must  have 
been  adulterated? — Would  that  be  the  pre- 
served cream. 

3012.  No,  the  ordinary  cream  that  you  get 
from  a  dairyman.  Vou  have  no  experience  of 
that  ? — I  have  none  at  all. 

3013.  In  your  former  evidence  you  said  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  greater  inspection.  Do 
you  know  what  the  inspection  is  in  the  county 
in  which  you  live,  Hami>shire.  How  many 
samples  of  butter,  for  instance,  were  procured 
last  year? — I  could  not  tell  that  off  hand.  I 
have' the  report,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
figure. 

3014.  Here  is  the  return  of  the  chief  con- 
stable, from  which  I  see  that  in  that  year  only 
25  samples  were  procured  ? — I  can  quite  believe 
that. 

3015.  That  is  totally  insufficient  I  imagine  ? — 
That  is  the  case  all  over  the  country,  except  in 
certain  districts  where  the  authorities  are  very 
energetic. 

3016.  Therefore,  any  given  return  with  25 
samples  procured  is  absolutely  worthless?— 
X  es. 

3017.  Then  the  number  of  samples  of  new 
milk  procured  were  99  ? — Yes. 

3018.  That  is  verv  few  cases,  is  it  not,  con- 
sidering that  Hampshire  is  a  dairy  county  to  a 
great  extent  ? — Yes. 

3019.  But  out  of  those  99  samples  procured, 
only  14  were  proved  to  be  adulterated.  Would 
you  think  that  taking  those  two  instances  there 
is  great  need  for  inspection  ? — I  think  so. 
Speaking  of  Hampshire  in  particular,  I  could 
put  my  hand  upon  one  or  two  men  that  you 
could  fine  once  a  week  under  the  present  law. 

3020.  For    adulterating    milk  ?— Yes.      For 
persistently    adulterating   milk.     They    do    not  ^ 
mind  the  small  fines  at  the  present  time  at  all. 

3021.  Are  the-=e  men  dairy  men  or  farmers? 
— Dairy  men,  retailers. 

3022.  That  is  very  important.  These  retailers 
that  you  know  adulterate  the  milk,  and  yet  are 
not  prosecuted  ? — They  are  not  prosecuted. 

3023.  Then,  when  you  have  this  bureau  of 
4airy  produce  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  you  suggest,  all  those  instances  would  be 
referred  to  them? — 1  think  they  should.  I 
should  do  as  they  do  in  Massachussetts,  where 
they  have  a  bureau.  I  can  tell  you  the  details 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Djiiry  Bureau.  They  not  only  control  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  but  they  carry  out  the 
law  with  regard  to  everything  connected  with 
the  dairying  industry  :  **  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  a  law  creating  a  dairy  bureau 
went  into  effect  on  the  1st  September  1891. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
bureau  in  question  is  placed  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  its  particular  duties  are  defined  as  follows  : — 
To  investigate   all  dairy  products  and  imitation 

dairy 
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4air7  prodtictS]  boug^  or  sold  withui  the 
Canuqonwealtb.^  !  To.  enforce/ kU  laws  for  the 
manufacture^  transfer  or  sale  of  all  dairy  Ifi^ 
ducta,  atd  all  iiinitatioA>  dairy/  products  .^within 
thei  Commonwealth,  with  ail  ^wers  tieeded  fot' 
the  Bame*'  To  inTestigalj^  uU  metb^ds  df  butter 
mud.  cheese  ntakdn^  in'  cheese  facitories  or. 
creameries^  and  to  disseminate  such  informatioii 
a&  shall  beof  seihrice  iii  prbducinga  more  uniform 
dairy  product  of  higher  grade  and  better  quality.; 
The  kw  gives  the  bureiu  authority  t6  enforce 
^  the.laws;  relating:  to  dairy  products ;  but. up 
to  the  present  it  has  been  ^  only  able\to  dei^ 
with 'the  regulations ^rebp^ting  oleomargarine. 
These  regulations  are  briefly  as  .folldws  :—*(!)  • 
Re^rtoie&ts  for  branding  boxes  and  tubs,  and 
fpr  marking  wrapping-^iaper,  with  a  penalty 
for  false  marking  or  branding.;  (2)  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  the  word ;  *  dairy  oir 
'creamery'  on  auT  tub.  dr  packages  (3) 
^  reqiCurement.  for  liceniing  dealers  and  con* 
veyors  ;  (4) .  a  l)toalty  for  selling  oleoipar* 
garlne  as  butter  ;  (5)  requirements  fbr  signs  on^ 
stores  and  waggons  ;  (6)  a.t)tx>hibitipn  of  its  sale 
at  hotels  and  restaurants  without  notice ;  (7^  a 
prohibition  of- the  sale  of  any  itnitlition  of  yellow 
outter.*'  It .  appears  fVopi.  the  ^*  Bepio^.'of  tlie 
Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Massachusetts  Bdavd  of 
Agriculture  for  the  ye4r  IS92."  that,  in  ^tifhroing 
tbese  laws,  the  greatest  n^ber  of  actions  that 
(ib?e  been  brought  by  the  biiredu  have  :been* 
against  slellers  of  ail  imitation  of  yellow  biitter. 
All  these  actions  have  been  stubbornly  contested. 
Notwithstanding  the  oppositioil .  that  has  been 
enbount^red, ,  tl^  legislation  uoider  which  thei 
bureau*  hate  acted  has-  apparently  been  of  much 
value  in  preventing  i  dishonest  practices  and  in 
restrictukg  the  sale  of  6U6margarine)  which  com*-* 
pound  has  been  'oharaetearised  by  diie  JSuprem^ 
Court  of  Massachusetts  as  a  deceptive  substance, 
and  one  designedly.  >made  fbr*  the  jiilrpoee  of 
being  paissed  loff  ;for  something  different  from 
what  it  is.  The  bureau  also;  pays  ^reat  atten*t 
tion.td  ,ihB  akilk  fliipply,a^  works  in  hai*raony 
with  the  boards jof  health  and  the  milk  inspector^ 
in  the  various,  cities  •of  the  State.  This  plan  has 
beien  found !  to  work  well;  and  the  bureau  now 
periodically  sends  out  an*  expert,  who  attends* 
agricultural  societieis,  meetings,  4nd  institutei*, 
and  deliveria  addresses  >0n  questions  relating  to 
the  xriilk  supply  and  othei^  dairy  topics." 

3024;  With  regard  to  these  pient  that  you  suft«, 
peot  aduHemte  the  milk,<why  donot  you  or  some 
of  the  public  tdce  notice  of  it  by  advising  the  Chief 
Coiistable  ?-^I  have'  done  doikiething>  myself, 
but  it:  is  quite  useliess  inimany  casds  to  make  anjr 
suggestion  at  all ;  it  is  like. making  9k  suggestion 
in  the  past  to*  thf  chief  Government  authorities 
wheA.tniBiy  hdve>absolutely>ir€ifu'sed'tb  prosecute.  <• 
,130851  They  iake  to  ikotice  of  jt?^^k^y  takel 

itoinotiolB  of  Aj   ./it.     I  ;■..  .  <•     ■  '.  i.  1    .<I    • 

)30^6..  Bhidolyeuthiiik  that  the  geperal  pnlblic 
often  endeavours  to  promote  prosecutions  ?—rN<v 
I-  d6.not  think  Ai^  aq^*  •  .   ;     '  •    '      '  ^   •  '   ' 

,  1  BOSTb  You.  ipmal^ttd  fthat  iti  b.  .^ebbral  wkjr  <tMy 
tyBedo  dotiioeof  it'T'r^Yeis^    . .    '  li  <  >  i      ;:  !     i  i 

i  W2&.  Thmithink  that  ittoo^t  itglbelpft-tol 
paid  officials  r — Yes.  "i  .    .    . 

10474. 


Mr.>«/i?^eyj<T^'contiiiued...  ' 

<  3029.'  Therefore^  that  is  onie  great  reason  whf 
you  would  have  this  bureau  for .  dairy  prdduoB 
established  ? — Yes. 

3030.  With  regard  to  tnaygarine  I  think  you 
^aid  that  you  wmild  have  oolouring  altogewer 
forbfidden  ? -^Yes,  except  so  far  as  the  slight 
shjtde  that  IS  oonreyed  tQ  the  margarine  by  the 
milk  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

3031.  And  having  forbidden  the  colouring,  did 
you  ^Vocate  that  th^re  should  be  specially  shaiped 
packages  ?— *- Yes* 

<'  3032*  What  would  you  think  about  making  al 
eertfiiin")col6ur>  obligatory  on  the  packages  i-^-^ 
That  was  the  sugge^ion  put  to  me  before  ;  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  myself.      >      • 

3033.  Wjould  not  that  be  better  than  any 
special  shape  of  the  vessel,  or  any  letters  upon 
it  ?— It  appears  to  h^nrima  facts  a  very  exceUent 
idea  ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  •  :   !  i 

3034.  Do  you  see  much  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  imposing  sueh  a  reqtiirement f^rl^o,  I  do  not 
see  any  greater  diffic^lty  in  tha^  than  in  impos- 
ing a  package  of  a  certain  shape. 

3035.  I  mean « that  if  there  was  no  more 
difficulty  the  colour  would  catch  the  eye  of  the 
man  who  went  to  purchase  much  more  easily  than 
the  shape,  woul4  it;  i^ot? — Yes.  -  • 

I  303&  With  regard  to  separated  milk,  I  do^not 
think  .that  you  have  told  us  much  about  what  wa 
havQ  been  told  by  other  witnessiss^  namely^  thal^ 
there  k  |i  good  dear  of  adulteratioti  by  ooaxingj 
separated  liiailk  and  fresh  milk  together  ?-r^ 
Yes ;  I  gave  some  evidence  last  week  upon  thiat 
point,  I 

3037.  Hanv  pf  the^  vritnesses  have,  told  us 
tjbat  tiiat  is  impps^ble.  to :  detect ;  is  tfiat  your 
opinion!  ?7--I  ram  afraid  tt^at  it  is,  up  to  a  certain; 
point,!  ,        ;  .  : 

303S.  The  solids  woMid  be  the  same  lif. you, 
a^aly8ed  them,  .would  ;they  P — No,  on  the^ooiH 
trary;:  .:;■,.      :  ,  •.       <> ,.   .  >   ,   ;.  'i 

3039.  Tlien  by  analysis  you  wou^l  detecft 
that,  wQuld  you  not  ?-rT$foi  you  cannot  detect  it^I 
because  the ;  solids .  are  pot  n  Sufficiently  clear 
guide  po  enable  the  analyst  to  d^nptunce  the  jpUk 
for  the  rea^n  that  the '  ht  being,  above  the  hmit. 
that  the  analyst  accepts,  he  would  Aot  be  ipolined 
t(>  condemn  it.  ,    ,   i 

.    ^r.  Herbert  Gardner.  ,       [i 

i  30401  Would  th<9re  not  be  an  abnormal  incrensa 
in  the  noU-jE^tty  solids  ?-^ Yes. 

3041.  By  that  means  could  you  not  at  least, 
suspect  adulteration  ? — Yes. 

3042.  But  you  could  not  prove,  J>  in  a  court  of 
justice  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  .  /     . 

'  3043.  .Byi  I  understapd  that  there  '  is  an, 
enormous  iudrease  in  the  non-f;eitty  .Solids  when 
sep^ated  tnilk  is  mix^d  with  ordinAry^  milk,?— r' 
Yes,  but,be^ause  the  nola-f  atty  aplias  are  ipcrea^^rf, 
X  take  it  ,ihat  it  would  6carfeely  b^  possible  to 
ctonvict.  .  ,  I        . 

3044.  But  then  if  that  state  of  thin^  d6es  Hoi' 
occur,  does  it  under  >iny^  othe^  circumstances, 
except  whep  it  is  mixed  with  ^epan^ted  milk  ? — 
No 'tjwtt  ife  n6t  »6  by  any  ineans.    •  ,    ' 

3045.  Tken  woiild'ndt  th4t  be' admitted  iBtsa 
means  of  proof  ? — It  might  be  a  proof ;  but  sof 
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Mr.  Long. 


\^Continufd. 


Mr.  Herbert  Garrfn^r^— continued. 

lonff  as  a  man  maintwis  the  fatty  solids  he  is 
within  the  law. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3046.  But  if  jou  could  not  get  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict,  jou  would  not  think  of  pro* 
secuting  ? — No.  The  point  is  that  the  retailer 
escapee^  prosecution  and  conviction,  because  he 
maintains  the  fattj  solids. 

3047.  What  other  method  could  you  adopt  to 
prevent  what  is  clearly  adulteration  if  you  get 
uferior  milk.  This  separated  milk  and  fresh 
milk  mixed  gives  an  inferior  article  to  fresh 
milk  ? — That  is  a  question  which  I  should  like  to 
answer  generally.  Taking  normal  fresh  milk  as 
containing  3*4  per  cent,  of  fat  and  9  per  cent,  of 
solids  not  fat,  I  should  say  that  if  the  mixed 
milk  contained  lees  fat  and  more  solids  not  fat, 
the  mixed  milk  would  be  inferior  as  a  food. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

3048.  But  if  it  contained  the  same  amount  of 
fat,  would  it  be  an  inferior  article  ? — Then  it  Is 
^uite  equal. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3049.  But  could  it  maintain  the  same  amount 
of  solids.  If  you  admit  that  separated  milk  and 
fresh  milk  mixed  are  as  good  as  iresh  milk,  most 
people  would  mix  them  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I 
put  the  specific  case.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  go  back  to  the  very  first  principles.  Separated 
milk  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of  fat,  perhaps  *15 ; 
and  new  milk,  taking  an  average  sample,  contains 
3*4  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  analyst  takes  as  the 
standard,  as  a  rule,  3  per  cent,  3'0  below  which 
he  will  not  prosecute.  Therefore  if,  by  the 
admixture  of  a  separated  milk  containing  *15  per 
cent,  of  fat  with  normal  milk  containing  3*4  per 
cent.,  you  can  produce  a  mixture  which  shows 
the  fat  above  3*0  per  cent.,  then  the  seller  of 
that  milk  is  not  liable  to  punishment,  although 
he  is  producing  a  food  of  inferior  qualitv. 

3050.  And  which  you  say  is  less  nutritious  ? — 
Unquestionably ;  you  decrease  the  fat,  you 
decrease  the  feeding  value  of  the  milk. 

3051.  Then  how  are  vou  to  detect  what  I 
believe  is  a  great  method  of  adulteration ;  how 
are  you  to  stop  this  adulteration  ? — So  long  as 
the  fat  in  the  mixed  milk  is  above  2\  per  cent, 
you  cannot  stop  it.  The  only  point  which  I 
suggest  would  be  a  way  of  stopping  it,  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  fat  to  3-2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

3052.  As  long  as  the  standard  of  fat  is  up  to 
the  average,  milk  mixed  with  separated  milK  is 
just  as  good  as  the  other  milk  which  has  a 
similar  standard  of  fat  ? — Yes. 

3053.  It  is  only  when  it  falls  below  the 
standard  of  fat  that  it  becomes  an  adulterated 
article  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3054.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  much 
separated  milk  you  add  to  the  fresh  milk  ? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
3056.  To  follow  that  up,   you  said  just  now 
that  separated  milk  was  worth  Irf.  a  gallon  ? — Id. 
to  1)/^.  a  gallon. 

3056.  And  we  know  that  fresh  milk  is  worth 
%d.  to  8rf.  a  gallon ;  therefore  how  can  the 
separated  milk  be  anytJiing  like  as  good  as  fresh 
milk  ? — The  difference  in  value  is  solely  attribu- 
table to  the  loss  of  fat. 

3057.  Then  I  come  back  to  the  original  pro- 
position, and  ask  you  whether  this  mixture  of 
separated  milk  and  fresh  milk  is  not,  in  a  general 
way,  a  much  inferior  article  to  fresh  milk  ?— If 
the  fatty  properties  of  the  mixture  are  below 
what  they  ought  to  be,  then  t^e  feeding  value  is 
distinctly  lower. 

3058.  Then  one  object  of  fixing  a  standard  of 
milk  would  be  to  detect  this  form  of  adulteration  ? 
— It  would  be  one  means  of  preventing  the  trade 
from  mixing  it. 

305^.  You  think  that  if  the  standard  were 
fixed  at  anything  like  12  per  cent,  of  solids  and 
3*2  per  cent,  of  fats,  that  would  prevent  a  mixture 
of  separated  and  fresh  milk  being  sold  as  fresh 
milk  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

3060.  About  butter ;  changes  occur  in  butters 
when  they  have  been  kept  any  time  ? — Yes. 

3061.  Could  you  describe  what  these  changes 
are  ? — In  the  first  place  it  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  butter  was  manumcturedy 
whether  with  pure  water,  and  whether  the  curdy 
matter  has  been  removed.  The  changes  un- 
doubtedly are  the  decomposilion  of  the  curdy 
matter  which  the  butter  contains,  and,  if  the 
water  contained  any  oi^nic  matter,  the  decom- 
position of  that  also.  Then  if  sugar  is  left  in 
the  butter,  there  would  be  a  change  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  an 
acid. 

3062.  Do  those  changes  render  it  difficult  to 
detect  the  presence  of  foreign  fat? — I  do  not 
think  so,  so  far  as  I  know. 

3063.  In  examining  a  sample  of  butter,  for  in- 
stance, would  it  be  easy  for  you  to  determine 
what  its  agie  wa^? — Not  in  all  cases. 

3064.  How  near  could  you  get  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  the  brand  of  butter  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  kept.  For  instance,  if  you 
take  a  sample  of  butter  from  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  kept  in  a  cold  .chamber,  it  miglit  be 
possible  for  an  expert  to  be  so  deceived  tnat  he 
would  describe  it  as  being  newer  than  butter 
made  in  England  a  fortnight  before. 

3065.  You  said,  I  think,  that  you  thought  that 
marsrarine  ought  not  to  be  coloured  at  all  ? — I 
think  it  should  not  be. 

3066.  How  would  you  propose  to  prevent 
margarine  which  is  imported  from  abroad,  where 
large  quantities  are  made^  from  being  coloured, 
because  it  mi^ht  arrive  here  already  coloured  ? 
— That  16  a  point  of  very  conaderable  import- 
ance. 

3067.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  on  that 
subject?— I  think  I  have  already  proposed  that, 
in  addition  to  the  specific  paekages  which  should 
be  provided,  it  should  all  be  examined  at  the 
port  of  entry. 

306&  And 
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Mr.  LbNG, 


[  Continued. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner— continued. 

3068.  And  if  it  was  coloured  you  would  not 
let  it  into  this  country  ? — If  it  were  coloured  I 
would  not  admit  it. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3069.  Would  it  not  take  a  considerable  time 
to  examine  it  in  that  way  ? — No  ;  in  the  Cork 
markets  the  inspectors  daily  examine  a  very 
large  number  of  casks,  and  I  do  not  8uppo:»e  that 
the  opening  of  the  cask  and  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  tiie  staves^  and  putting  them  together 
again,  takes  a  minute. 

3070.  But  there  would  be  very  much  larger 
cari^oes  of  foreign  butter? — Yes  ;  but  I  take  it 
that  the  staff  would  be  increased  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner. 

3071.  I  think  you  said,  in  telling  us  what  the 
practice  was  in  foreign  countries,  that  in  New 
I  ork  no  foreign  substance  whatever  was  allowed 
in  the  milk  ? — In  New  York  State. 

3072.  Any  foreign  substance  whatever  was 
considered  to  be  adulteration  ? — In  the  milk  any 
foreign  substance  whatever  was  considered  to  be 
adulteration. 

3073.  Is  not  milk  sometimes  coloured  with 
anatto?— Yes. 

3074.  Are  not  also  preservatives  sometimes 
pnt  into  milk  like  boracic  acid? — Very  com- 
monly, indeed. 

3075.  Would  yon  recommend  in  this  country 
that  that  law  should  be  applied^  that  any  foreign 

.substance    in    milk    should    be     considered    as 
adulteration? — No,  I  would  not. 

3076.  Because  it  would  apply  to  preservatives, 
I  suppose? — Yes;  I  think  preservatives  really 
do  prove  to  the  trade  and  the  farming  classes  of 
very  considerable  value,  without  hurting  the 
public  at  all.  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  infants' 
mods  are  concerned,  that  it  is  very  wise  to  give 
children  preservatives. 

3077.  Therefore  the  law,  as  practised  in  New 
York  State  on  that  subject,  has  not  got  your 
approval  ? — Not  upon  that  point. 

3078.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  much  cream 
it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  ? — That  is 
impossible  to  answer. 

3079.  You  are  quite  certain?— It  is  quite 
impossible. 

3080.  Has  it  never  been  tried  ?— Many  times ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question.  I 
will  give  you  my  reason.  There  is  no  standard 
of  quality  of  cream,  and  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  devising  a  standard,  because  cream 
rises  under  all  conditions  upon  milk,  and  you 
may  take  by  the  separators  from  7  per  cent,  up 
to  50  per  cent,  if  you  choose,  and  call  it  cream. 
Similarly,  if  you  allow  milk  to  stand  in  the  air 
for  the  cream  to  rise,  it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  temperature  whether  cream  is  thick  or  thin, 
whether  it  is  large  or  small  in  quantity. 

30.81,  Have  you  given  anjr  evidence  about 
adulteration  of  cream  ? — Only  incidentally. 

3082.  Do  you  know  whether  cream  is  adul- 
terated very  much  in  the  metropolis  7 — I  said  1 
did.    I  said  I  knew  it  was  mixed  with  milk. 

0.174.. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner — continued. 

3083.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  other 
foreign  substances  being  mixed  with  it  ? — Except- 
ing preservatives. 

3084.  Have  you  ever  analysed  any  cream  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  an  analyst. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3085.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine, in  Denmark  the  law  is  that  it  should  not 
be  coloured,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3086.  And  I  suppose  there  is  no  difficulty 
experienced  there  ? — Not  the  least. 

3087.  We  get  a  very  large  quantity  of  mar- 
garine from  Denmark,  do  we  not  ? — No,  we  get 
butter  from  Denmark ;  not  any  margarine. 

3088.  Holland  is  the  chief  country  of  mar- 
garine exportation  ? — Yes,  Holland  is  the  chief 
culprit. 

3089.  But  it  is  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  in 
butter,  is  it  not,  that  the  Margarine  Act 
prevents  margarine  being  coloured  in  Denmark  ? 
— Yes. 

3090.  If  margarine  was  uncoloured,  and  if  it 
was  differently  labelled,  you  think  that  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  preventative  aeainst  its 
being  sold  in  this  country  as  butter? — f  think,  if 
it  were  uncoloured,  and  mixing  prohibited,  w« 
should  have  nothing  t4i  complain  of  at  aU. 

309L  Could  the  retail  seller  mix  it  without 
putting  the  margarine  and  butter  through  a 
certain  class  of  machinery  ? — He  could,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  likely  that  he  would. 

3092.  Then  in  fact,  margarine  would  take  the 
place  of  being  used  only  for  cooking  purposes  ? — 
Not  at  all ;  I  think  it  would  be  largely  consumed 
by  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  is  now. 

3093.  Although  it  was  perfectljr  white? — 
Although  it  was  perfectly  white.  I  think  it  would 
be  used  to  a  larger  extent  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  price. 

3094.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  spoil 
the  sale  ? — Not  the  least ;  I  think  the  sale  would 
be  enhanced. 

3095.  I  think  you  said  that  the  consumption 
of  margarine  in  this  country  was  about  5lb.  per 
head  of  the  population  ? — No  ;  I  said  that  I  be- 
lieved, from  the  figures  that  I  worked  out,  that 
the  sale  of  Dutch  margarine  was  equivalent  to 
5lb.  per  head  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

3096.  Dutch  margarine  alone  ? — Yes. 

3097.  And  then  there  is  a  large  exportation 
from  other  countries,  from  America,  for  example  ? 
—Yes,  from  several  countries. 

3098.  So  that  it  would  come  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  5lb.  per  head  ? — Unquestionably. 

3099.  Do  you  think  that  margarine  lowers  the 
price  of  home-made  butter  in  this  country  ? — I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  very  things  that  it  has 
done. 

3100.  Do  you  think  that  margarine  and  what 
they  called  fiUed  cheese,  that  is,  skim  milk 
cheese,  lowers  the  price  of  good  cheese  in  this 
countiTr  ? — I  should  not  like  to  suggest  that  it  has 
done  so  much,  because  the  sale  of  filled  cheese  is 
not  very  much  yet ;  it  is  a  growing  trade. 

3101.  Farmers  object  to  it? — Yes;  farmers 
object  to  it  very  much. 

u  2  3102.  Do 
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.  3102i  Do  you  think  that  ihe^  have  good 
reason  for  objecting  .to  it?. — Xe«j  Tery.  good 
reason.  i     .  >       i 

3103* .  Would  yoki  have,  any  shape  i  given  to 
packages  that  contain  mairgarine  in  order  tb 
secure  facilities  for  passing  it  through  the 
Customs? — I  think  the^e;  should  be  either  a 
shape .  fixed  somewhat  similar  to  the  /shape  of 
{lie  toani^t  tubs  or  jSweqish,  boxes  (the  Swedish 
are  oblong  abd  tne'  Df^nish  are  oval)  unless  the 
colouring  of  the  boxes,  which  haS|been  suggested 
were  adopted.       '.     ,    ;/     .        .    ,       * 

3104.  Haye  they  ha^  much  difficulty-  sofaras 
you  know,  in  America  with  regard  jio  the 
adulteration  of  butter  and  margjof ine  ?— Yeryj 
cont?id6rable  difficulty.  .  ., 

MOhl  Qf  both'  sub8failcei3?-^The  aduUeration 
if  buttei<  wkh  margarine,  ^      ■  ;  ^        ^ 

3106.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  gave  eVi-^ 
dedce  iii  I'epafrd  lo  the  regifttrtitioh  6f  milk  sellers, 
and  butter  knd  margarine ^elkrs?-*  With  regard 
to  marg^^ne  I  did,  but  liot  with  fegard  td 
milk.  ' 

Jf  Mb?.  You  tliink 'that'  they  all  6ught'  to  be 
tegistered  ?-^I  belie Ve  that  at  the  present  tim^ 
the  milk  seller  is  supposed  to  be  rfegisteted.  .'  \ 
5  3l08.'  1  db  not  thitak  he  ife?— jAtid  his  pre-| 
mises  are  supposed  to  be  examined,  but  they  ^ai;y 
not  in  many  ca^es.    .'       >^  -   >/    i 

1.  31Q9/^  Toa  itbitik.that  .thatf  w6utld;  pfrevtot 
i^Ult^atipn  ?r-r  I  itlunk  it  would  not  oiily  prevent 
aduitesraitioti,  but.  .would  prevent  outbveaks  > of 
disea80  an.man^  rcaisiea  from  the  sale /of  >  nbilki  kept 
iuf  dirty  premises  and  in  djrty  vessels.    /        ,   ; 

3110.  And'yQu  wpuld  advj^e  t^at  co^i's^  to  be 
^optei  ?— Wij;h|  gireat  rigopr  on  ^i^xm^  ^  as.  weM 
as  retailers^  shops.  .    ^  ,,  ,      .  .   ^       ,1 

3111^  !rhat,*yoU|  propose,^  should  , be  dp^P  .^^ 
^hp  ii^stance  ;  pi  the  JBba^d  of  Agripulture  ?-f  I 
think  ^bat  ^the  Board  of , Agnculttireiwoujd  coiner 
a  great  benefet  upon  the  whole  comofiMpity  by, 
doing  something  of  that  k^pd«  i,  /.'  :  •  : 
,  JSII^.  Have  you,  fceen  a^ke^,  a^y  questiolte 
about  tuberculosis  ?— No ;  it  was  mentioned,  }aa^ 
week  incidentally.  .        •   .    ;  i   .<  .    ; 

3113*  Is  it  your^o^inion  ^hat  tuberculoain  dpeq 
mujc^  harm  to',  tl^e  .mijk-drin^g  popula^ipp^  ^  — ( 
I  a^  afraid  t  am  ^'<{t  in-^  posftipn  ^  an^^er  t|ia^ 

Suestion^ :  bu^' tW  tiie,  disease  ^S;dope;muc^ 
arm  ito  faVm^er^  1  ^fn  quite  a^ar^  ;  I  .^iave  sjuf- 
f ered  very  s^iovsJy  frpih  that  myself., . , 

3114.  I  suppose  .that  a  ^eat^^oyins^tani^es 
(lave  c^ovfie  under  your  <?og?ysance  .of  l;ubercj^lc»§i9 
in  cows  ?— 1  es.  I  should  l^kp  tp  make  a^  reipiirk 
upon  the  point  to  this  fcffe9t,itl;iat,a,ftArmer  lias 
an  outbreak  o^  tfil^erculosis  fimpngst  liia  ^attlcji 
and  he  does  not  khow;  what  it  is.;  ji,  ppw^  perhaps, 
i^  taken  ill;  sliei^  gi^a^ually  declines^  an^  ^^"^^ 
mately  dies,  or  ki  slaughtered  ;  thei^  fhe  i^  fsuc-i 
cee'ded  by  others,  and  cow  after  cow  is  taken  ill, 
^n(^  p^hjBr  8(>1^  Of  (^e^, » ,B^t  jthe.^nqeria^ffiprs 
the  loss,- r      ■  ;    ^,  .  -^    ;         ';.".;':    't  ')     /    fl 

J  31 1^.  The^  pilk,  v<e):y  heayilyjtoo,  dp  t^ev  not?, 
—Yes,,  sometimes, ;./  ,  i,|  .  '  ;  ;  .  ,:  • ,  i      .;  f  ,  ,  ,.  > 

•  31 16,  Wljiep  tfiey  pei?^™Qst  ^\  ^e^tl^'^  dooj-?, 
—Yes.  Thp  fai;meif  |s  .uij^f  lUpg^tp  s^yghtjp;'  f;hQ 
cow  unjtil  th|B  v^ry  }^t:  h^r'js  tinwillipg;tp  jre- 
irain  from  milkiiig  her,  be^us^  ^e  ,9af|i^pjt  aflQr4 


Sir  Murk  iS>ifmar^->— oo^tinued^ 

it ;  and  the  coosequenee  k'^tliiEkt  'tuberculosis  is 
distributed  from' farm  to  ftinn  by  the  cows  sold; 
and  in  all  probability  to  people  by  the  inllk 
drunk.  , 

3117.  It  vitiates  th^  inilk  that  is  sold  to 
people?'— I  suppese  bo.  '       '    ^       .     ' 

I  •      ;       •  4      , '    ;  . . ,',        '..'./     t      .  I      •  i     !  i  •     >    •   J 

Mr!  Herbert  Gardner.  '  , 

,^U8,  Ther^  ismBqyaliCqmniissiQn  op  Ti^er-r 
Qulpsis;,  have,  you  gi|VQn,  :any,  (syide^ce)  before 
them  ? — No ;  I  have  no  evidiapoe  jupon  the  point 
excepjt  as  to  the  yerjr  se;riou8  lossea  entailed. 

[Sir  MarkSiiwart.f  f 

3119.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  loss  in 
an  ordinary  farm  by  bdws  afflicted  with  tuber- 
CMljoads  ?-;r- Very  oft^n  it  (is  ^0  per  |cen(.,i  I[kno,w. 
In^pectjiop  l?y  skilled,  iiwpeetpr^i  wo^ld,  to.  i^ 
great  exten;t,  pi;event  the  retention  of.  those,  cows^ 
and  the  distribution  qf  tl^ei;*  Qiilk4  i      '  j     i 

,  9120r,Can  jou  detect  the , gernia -of  tpber- 
Qulos^  in  tb^  ijqilk  ? — I  do  iiqi  suppose  that  that^ 
is.popsible.         ,       /  .   ,       :  /  .  ...\ 

3121.  Then  the  remedy  would  be  to  inspect; 
fhf,  pows.?— ^y^es  ;  a^d  you  fejqyire  veyy  akiUed 
inspectors^  because^  to  my  knowledge  (I  have^ 
evidence  ijipoi;i,  t|ie,  ppi;it^,  t  ^P^otiHke/to  r^ect 
upofl  ^ny/clas»:pf  men,  )but  IfocaJi  yeterins^ry^ 
surgeons  are  not  always  compet^nl,  f ,  /havet 
seen  ca^es  in  lyhich  cow^  w,ere  pa$8fed.i|?  het^lthy, 
a,iid  subsequently  ithey  havei  dijed  at  ^  yery  earlyr 
date;  f  ropi  tub^rculpsifi,  .     .     (  ,   ,      ; 

3122.  That  wpuld  ent^i][  a. /great  ipany  in-t 
specters  to  go  round  the  country,  would  it  i;iot  ? 

Ij'^^f     /    \    .'^    \\    I    I    \    ;     >(     '  i      '•'   '^    [ 

:.     .      .,..|     ..,  }i,r^Kilf^tfle.^,,  ^  ••,,,,., 

31.23^  laitlthefiotthattherelisagreatdiffibr-t 
€^e  in  the  p^TC&at^gi^  of  tuberoiikMis  >in.dau&es»i 
according  to  whether  it  is.  axiountry^dpiry  bt^  b 
dp,iry  ii^  a  city  ?~rYes..  |   .  f,    .     :  ,     I  I'  .^  ;•   * 

3|24.  What  Wyul^  be  the  <|iffef ei^ce  an  t^ 
percentage  ?^It  ^s  inipossfble  tp  jwye  thp*  differ- 
ence, bepause  the  data  are  so  ina,dequate  ;  but  I 
should  say,  'rotighlv;  that  the^  Caserf  Pf  tt^er-. 
chlosis'  in  towTiTiaiH^s  ari  twic^  kk  rnk^r^j  ksiii 
the  country^     .    .  / 

3125.*  Is 'it  not  thd  f dct  thalt  tuberculosis  is. 
is  verv  rare  in  the  country  ? — I  .do  tiot  think 
it  is  at). all ;  I  think  it  is  very  6pihnlon. 
]-  3126.  I  thea^il  ii^,  country  dairies  as  disiincr 
from  tovrn  dairies  ?-^Yes,  as  yi&t?nct  froto  iPWrii 
daWefeitlsJ     '    V     .'  :  /    ;'    '•   '    ^'    " 

•^.        •   -'"  ^Sk  Mark  Steu?art^'       '     ^ 

'  13127.*  Afte  'there  aiiy  speciail  m6(fes  of  tei^tm^ 
tnilk  'which  any  ordinary  farmer  c6uld' adopt  ?-yj 
Yes,  there  are  seyeiral  modes. .  '       '•      '  '•      , 

3;i'28.  Which/ Would'  betljle  mode  that  ^ou 
would  recommend  ?-:-)[f  should 'recommend  wha^ 
is  known  as  the  Babcock  lest,  or  ihe  Gerber 
leetjf  which  i&  very,  ^imilaf,'  Pr'what'  'iS'  kni^wnas 
the  MiU:t5hand^'tedt.'.'  ^^^'  •"  •  •>•"'''!  '  •'  '. 
(  31i294  Them  are  all: teste,  ibao  .a/fajMiier  could 
fiae" himself ^T-T^y OS.  (  -i  li  •  ^  i*mw  :  >)..') 
313(iH.  Without. anjT  neoestovy  skill  Pi- Yies.  I  i  > 

313l..£lodpt 
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Sir  Mark  ^S^ait— continued. 
,    3131.  iE)xclept,  <^  courie,  following  tke  rules  ? 
•i— Yes  J  any  member  of ''a  fiimlef'd  femily  fcould 
be  shfown  mw  to 'do  it  in  24  hoiirs,  with^  perfect 
confidence.  .  ;        .     I     <    /    I 

3132.  Which  of  those  three  do  you  think  i* 
the  most  suitable  ?—Thfe  isimpletft  is  the  Babcock, 
a(nd  in  the  end  it  i;s  ,the  checkp^dt}  bei^ausOiyou 
can  take  po  ;nany  samples  at  the  same  time ;  'but 
tbo  initial  Qostf  is  a  littles  .n)ore  than  that  of  the 
I^archapd.test,  wjbich  is  very  cheap  indeed,  cost- 
ing 1'-?^.  ;  .  ,  •  I  ,  ,.:  ^  ,  1  ■  ■'  ^' 
;  3133.  It.  i^  a  9im(pl0  way  of  arriviiigr;  at  a  fair 
wd :  ]re^80nat>le  con^lusjio^,  yojUi  thuJc  ?-•— It  is  af 
good  ^s  chemical  analysis,  and^  ,X  should  say^ 

JlM^te  <«fi  perfect  ifor  all/putppses  as  regfunlsthe 
at.     -  i  .     ;■    ■         -.1      i    .  .—  •  '.      '  ■•!      \    '       " 

\  3134.  It  wQuldj  9pt  ,giv^  t  you /all  the  soUd^f  ?-^ 
No,  that  would  not  be  necessary.     .  >  ,  :     i 

3135.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that 
there  have  been  any  objections  taken  to  the 
ahsdytieal  Icheihists  at  Somersiet'  HodseT-^For 
man;  'y^rs  ipast  there /has  been  'gr^ti  olgection 
taken.;    .  >  !     ,  '  •        i    '  .    ,    •    ■    ^         ■  /  ■  » 

.  3136. 1  What/ objections  hkve  been  taken?— ^ 
That  they  are  too  lenient^  and'  that  they^  pass 
itiatcrialb  sent,  to  ihiem  foif  lanalysis  at  a  hijgher 
gtandalnl  tha(n  the' analyst  in  th^  eounltry.  I         ^  f 

3137.  What  do  you  me^n  by  a  higherstandaW  ? 
— PerhJTps  the  wdnj  i^  'ipif(r6perly  tseq  *  1  ih^an 
tlii^t  thl^y.wotifldacfeept  butter,'  foi;  fexample,  conr 
taihin^  18'  or  19  ^er  cent,  of  v^k^eVy  whereas  thi 
abaljrst"  ttiight  VeVy  pfobh,bl^  hare  declined  td 
{lass  ttiore  tMn  15  p^^  ceni.^    \      '    V  ' '  '.       '.     ' 

3138.  Would  that  be  ioBid  df  y^pur  rdaiii  reasons 
for  recommending  legidatibn*  upcin- ibis  subject, 
for  having  a  fixed  sta^ar^  bpth  for  f attv  matter 
and  solids  ? — Yes  ;'  at  the  present  time  .ther  law  is 
ndost  iinsatlgfactory  iipoti  that  poink  '  Analysljs 
hav^  ,their  o\^n  fade,  aiid  people  are  f requentlj^ 
Allotted  't6'  fescalpe.  Whin  Jthey'  ought  .to 'be 
puiished  ;'  ind  1'  have  nb  reason  W  doubt  tta^ 
pec^ple  are  often  punished' w^en 'thejj^  I  oug^t.  to 
p4  allowed  to  escap^.  '     ,  '        *       j     j 

.  31j3^.!  It  ,v^i4^.  wt  ;i^8sarily  .^pt^l;  <n(ore 
expense tp have amor^  acjcurat^  mqde.of  aoalyisis, 
WQul^  iti  ^—,1  do  i^Qt  see  >vl^y  it  sho^ild.,  , ;    .         f 

3140.  And  to  have  a  uniform  system  ?-^N6.    ' 

3141  j .  I  ti  >w(»ubi  toi  r  entail :  mor^  adalyst^,  -  or 

tnore  ins^eoiors  ?-^I  do  not  think  It  should^         ' 

/  ,  ,  j     .     '      )       •      i  /     f        M  '  '/*/.'  I     '     J 

:     /    I  'bir^  Herbert  CfArdnei'.    •  '/  ^ 

3142.  if  there  wa^a'imiforih  standard  X's;ap|^ 
you  W(Ail3  htt  obiefet  *  t6  the  'Somerset  (House 
andysis'?— ^Yfes,'  I  would^  because  the  work  tjhiai 
somerset  Hobse  perfoM^  is  toolargCiin  its  Sjcopel 
I  think  ihaf  dair^iig  bijght  io  hay^  k  special 
depiartmeni  drid  's^e^iaily  trained  inen^  not  men  to 
day^  apdyaipg  vinegar,  tf^moirow  something 
feitirely  different,  ahd,  the  nfext  day  milk ;  iKejj 
shoiild  (inly  dp  m)^k.as  io.milk  products',  j    |  .     ' 

\    \      '^  ^ir plar^y^tewarU^     /     '\,  ,     , 

3143.  Would  it  not  give  greater  confidence  to 
tb^  pnblii?  if  it.w^retp  be^exclusivelly  'unde*  the 
JRoard  of  -Agriculture^  ?-rrI  think  IhAt  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  would  give  every  satisfaction.*     ^ 


Sir  JkfeM  5'f«i?drf<-^-contititied* 

^3144.  That  would'  s^tisiy  the  dommunitv  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Sotn^rsclt  House  ?—rthilit 

80.  .     ,  ^        :        :  •    W.J      1       .    >  ■  :        - 

'61^5*  AltboUgli  ^they'  do  '^ork;  t^gethit^  I 
Utidet^tand,  t  sUppob6  th4t  !a  :^6od  deal  of  diffii 
eulty  arises  on  the*  different  ttibdes  of  attalysiug 
employed  ?-i-E  do  'ncA  knoKv;  1' think  cheriiist^ 
generally  adopt 'one  mefhM*nbW.  '  i       ' 

Mr.  flerbert  Oardker J   .<)  .        . 

3146.  With  regard*  to  sejiarated'  milk^  '  is  it 
your  opinion  that  separated  milk  should  not  be 
sold  at  all  ?- No.  v^  •' 
!  3147.  Buttbfait  it  shoulid  be'^ld  absblut^Iy  as 
separated'  milk,  and'  as  nothing  ^lae  P-^Yes;  '.  i 
1  3148.  Db  you^think  that  Uiedemiand  wbitid  be 
aufficielitly  -gret^t/  to  .  abiiorb  f  the  I  arhoun^.  oE 
separated  milk  that  there  is  in^  the  mai^ket  ?~^It 
is^nbt  efficiently  I  ^at  to  absorb  the  baKonce 
that  is  not  mixed  with'  neW  <  knilk  at  the  pres^ni 
tinCief.  ■  ';    [     '  '    ,    '.  I    •  ;        )     i     -  .  <  .      '  m  . 

3149.  Many  people  suggest  that  it  would  be  4 
good  thing,  and  I  think  ^o  n^^self,  that  in  county 
districts  there  should'  be  fcr^ameries  as  there  are 
kbi^oad  for  thp  maniifadtiire  o*  tlite  Wttfer  in 
c6nnties;f80ias  tp  getbiitterof  auTrifornyqtialityi 
I'here  would  be  laa^e'guafatities  of  sepiirated 
'milki  at/ thbicf  creameries  6{  •ebtirse  t-^ Yes.  '-^  ' 

315(Kli  Woiiildiit  iot  be  d  loss  to  the  farming 
boiituhunity  if  that  milk  could  not  bi  properly 
jiliaced?— <It  is  at  'the  pfedbntftmie.  '  Tttere  are 
inow  ttifinvt factories  abd  cfeAmerie*  in  the^oounit-y 
<wher€t  biitteir  is  ma^dey  <ind  •  the  stspfirated  ihiik  is 
either  sent  to  the  pigs  or  in  some  casesf  pcJured 
down  tlie' drains;  it  isiby'no  mt»^i  iiticbmnl<^n. 

3152.  Would  not  that  be  a  loss  to^the- farming 
bommiitiity  ;  would  (ii  ^ot  be'*  M.  advantia^e'  to 
<thd  fanning  compifunity^/ if  thtat  milk  could  IJi 
disposefl  of  ?— It  woiild'  bfe  a  :t6i^  g^eat  ad-*- 
hrantagp.'     i  *         '    \   '    '      '     '/ 

3153.  So  that  yoCi  would  not  altogether  bbject 
to  Itsraalfe?— Np ;  'but  the  grfcdt'bar  t&  (h^aAe  of 
itiiie  inilk  at  its  feeding  value  as ^distinbt  from  iti^ 
market!  value  is  the  railway  rates  ^  they  chatge  a^ 
inbch  to' take  a  gallon  ot  s^arat6d^ilk^Vorth 
ld.(or:liiA  ksthey  cha^rge  for  the  best  milk  iii 
winter^^lpelkis  worirhUZagalhin;   (   '     ^    .  » •.   • 

i  3  l54i  And  ^itb  regtird  to*  mi&ing  ft  with  other 
milk  upon  which  Mr.  Jeffreys  was  asking  you 
hoMe  qiiestiolns,^  i^  it  tko4  Vtit  'fact  tha^  the  bnlv 
possible  btandajrd  that  yoil  can  Have'  b(ef ore  you  is 
.tbedt^ndaiHiof  ffttsP-^Yes.'t      '    ^    '.   /  ' 

:  6155;  A)dA  if  the  ririlk  is  liaix^d  with  separated 
milk  and  yet  represents  the  standarif  that  ^oii 
wiJsh  tp  «^e  '^stablisHed/  nobody  couW  tell^  the 
differenoei?-No.'>  '  •'  '  ':•  ''  "  ^'Z  '\  ".  ' 
315«.  lAnd  no  ^harm  would 'be  done^td|  thfe  conf- 
burner?— flffo.  'If  fbr  ^kampl^  itis  ^rbposaA  of 
mine  -were  m^dei  law*  aSad-  the  Seflfer  wis  obliged 
to '  sill  inilk  'oontalMiiig  S-J  per  'cent,  of  fkt,  it 
would  still' be  open  to  'him  Wbuy  inilk  contd,initi^ 
4  per  cent,  of  outter  fats  and  mix  a  ekim  milk 
with  it ;  but  that  sta];i^i;d  cpi;!^  not  be  kept  any 
more  than  we  can  ke^p  the  preseivt  standard^ . 

'  3157/  H ;  y6u; 'establish^ ^yiur  siandar^^nd 
th^'milk  wks,  feoia  it  a  certain 'staindard*  to  the 
consiimei*,  no'  harm  [  w6uld  bcydone  to  the  con- 
sumer or  prodiicer  or  afa^oid  t — Nb. 
u  3  3158.  And 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gardner — continued. 

.  3158.  And  practically  it  would  be  a  guarantee 
from  the  seller  to  the  consumer  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  fatty  solids? — Yes. 

3159.  Would  there  be  any  harm  done  if  the 
consumer  wished  to  buy  milK  of  a  less  standard  ; 
supposing  that  with  his  eyes  open  he  said  to  the 
distributori  **'  I  wish  to  buy  cneap  milk  with  a 
less  percentage  of  fat  in  it  than  the  standard,"  is 
that  any  harm  to  the  consumer  ? — No. 

3160.  Or  to  the  trade?— No. 

3161.  Or  to  the  farmer  ?— No. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3162.  Is  not  this  separated  milk  manufactured 
in  many  parts  iuto  condensed  milk  ? — Yes. 

3163.  And  are  there  any  such  factories  in 
England  ? — I  do  not  know  any  factories  for  con- 
densed skim  milk. 

3164.  There  are  some  in  Ireland,  I  think? — 
There  are  some  in  Ireland. 

3165.  There  is  one  at  Limerick,  I  think? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3166.  With  regard  to  that  separated  milk,  I 
hope  it  will  not  go  forth  from  you  to  the  public 
that  you  advocate  the  mixing  of  separated  milk 
and  fresh  milk  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  have  given 
evidence  opposing  that  as  far  as  possible. 

3167.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Gardner  said  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  buying  an  inferior 
article,  there  is  no  harm  in  buving  milk  mixed 
with  water,  is  there  ?— Not  if  the  public  like  to 
ask  for  it. 

3168.  But  they  ought  to  know  lyhat  they  are 
getting  ? — Yes. 

3169.  And  in  separated  milk  the  first  idea  of 
the  name  means  that  the  fatty  solids  are  taken 
out  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter  ? — Yes. 

3170.  Therefore,  separated  milk  in  a  general 
way  is  an  inferior  article  ? — Yes. 

3171.  You  could  not  detect  it,  probably,  unless 
the  solids  were  below  a  certain  standard  ;  but  if 
you  could  detect  it  you  would  wish  to  prevent 
its  sale  ? — I  wish  to  prevent  it  entirely,  but  I 
could  not  advocate  a  law  to  prohibit  a  num 
saying  to  a  producer  :  "  I  want  to  buy  from  you 
separated  milk  or  milk  partly  deprived  of  its 
cream." 

3172.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  law  that 
separated  milk  must  be  sold  separately,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Denmark  and  other  places, 
margarine  has  to  be  sold  separately  and  not 
mixed  ? — Yes. 

3173.  Would  you  not  advocate  that  separated- 
milk  should  be  sold  apart  and  distinct  from  other 
milk  ? — I  do  not  advocate  it,  because  I  assume 
it  would  be,  in  case  the  law  was  passed.  I 
assume  that,  in  case  a  law  establishmg  3'2  as 
the  standard  were  passed,  then  all  milk  below 
that  standard  would  be  sold  as  separated  milk. 

Colonel  Warde. 

3174.  Would  it  be  possible  to  mix  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  separated  milk  with  fresh  milk 
without  reducing  the  percentage  of  solids  below 
tlie  standard? — les,  it  would  be  possible. 


Colonel  Bagot. 

3 175.  With  richer  milk  ? — Yes ;  but,  of  course, 
the  facilities  would  be  much  smaller  on  account 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  milk  which  would 
have  to  be  bought  for  the  purpose  and  its  greater 
rarity. 

Colonel  IVarde. 

3176.  You  think  that  using  separated  milk 
with  fresh    milk    would   absorb   a  considerable 

Jjuantity  of  separated  milk  that  is  now  on  the 
armors'  hands  ? — It  would  not  absorb  so  much  as 
it  does  now  by  a  long  way,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  limit  bein^i:  very  low,  it  is 
possible  to  mix  upon  a  very  large  scale  without 
detection  ;  but,  if  you  raise  the  limit  to  a  standard 
such  as  I  suggest,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  trade  to  be  so  large  in  mixed  milk,  because  of 
the  greater  rarity  of  milk  of  a  high  standard  and 
its  greater  cost. 

Colonel  Bagot. 

3177.  Is  boiled  milk  discoverable  by  analysis 
easily  ? — I  think  in  many  oases  it  could  be  dis* 
covered  because  of  the  coagulation  or  partial 
coagulation  of  the  albumen ;  Siat  would  be  rather 
a  physical  examination. 

3178.  Have  you  observed  any  amount  of  milk 
which  has  been  boiled  in  small  shops? — I  know 
of  none. 

3179.  Not  mixed  with  fresh  mUk  ?— No. 

3180.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  likely  thing  to 
happen  in  small  places  where  people,  not  having 
sold  out  their  stock,  endeavour  to  keep  it  by  boil- 
ing?—No;  I  think  they  would  rather  add  an 
antisejjtio  than  boil  it,  because  you  can  detect 
the  boiling  by  the  flavour. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3181.  A  question  was  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Jefi^reys  as  to  this  introduction  of  separated  milk 
in  connection  with  high-class  milk  from  Jersey 
cows,  and  so  on.  As  regards  that,  the  cost  is  ^ 
sensible  item,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3182.  It  would  be  rather  too  costly  a  fraud  to 
be  had  recourse  to  by  most  traders,  if  a  standard 
as  high  as  you  name  were  adopted,  would  it  not? 
— It  would  be  morally  impossible  for  many 
traders  to  do  it  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  extra 
cost  of  the  milk. 

3183.  Are  you  aware  that  that  opinion  has 
been  given  expression  to  in  America  with  regard 
to  that  very  suggestion,  that  the  cost  practically 
excludes  that  kind  of  &aud  if  you  have  a  suffi- 
citf ntly  high  standard  ? — Yes. 

3184.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us,  as 
to  analyses  of  milk  of  your  own  cows  that  you 
have  taken  at  different  seasons,  morning  and 
evening  ? — I  thought  I  had  a  few  with  me^  but  I 
am  afraid  I  have  not ;  but  I  can  give  you  tJiegist 
of  the  figures. 

3185.  As  taken  at  what  season? — Taken  in 
almost  every  month  throughout  the  year  1891-2  ; 
and  in  but  one  case  did  the  fat  fall  below  3*32. 

3186.  Is  that  with  regard  to  the  morning's 
or  evening's  milk  ? — That  was  the  morning's 
milk. 

3187.  And  have  you  got  figures  as  to  the 
evening  milk  ? — I  have  not  got  figures  as  to 
that. 

3188.  You 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

3188.  Yon  are  eure  that  jou  are  not  re- 
versing the  figures,  giving  morning  for  evening? 
— Quite. 

3189.  The  minimum  percentage  was  about 
3*1 1  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  in  the  montn  of  May. 

3190.  In  what  months  did  yuu  find  the  largest 
anK)unt? — In  January. 

3191.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  as  to  the 
food  that  you  found  produced  the  maximum  of 
fat  ? — No,  I  have  not  found  anv  real  difference 
at  all,  any  sensible  difference,  whatever  the  food 
has  been.  We  have  repeatedly  taken  analyses 
by  the  Marchand  System  to  snow  the  fat  per' 
centage  ;  and  whether  the  feed  has  been  cotton 
cake  or  dried  grains  or  bean  meal  or  any  of  the 
various  foods  used  upon  a  farm,  I  have  not 
perceived  any  sensible  difference. 

3192.  In  the  proportion  of  feed  present? — 
Excepting  in  the  season  of  the  year;  and  that  I 
attribute  principally  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
cows  are  in  the  flush  of  spring  grass  they  give 
much  more  milk  of  a  lower  quality ;  and  that  in 
the  autumn  when  they  are  in  the  aftermath  and 
getting  half  the  quantity  of  cake,  they  then 
give  milk  of  a  much  higher  quality  indeed,  but 
the  quantity  is  diminished  very  considerably. 

Mr.  Kilbride, 

3193.  Is  it  the  season  of  the  year,  or  is  it  the 
length  of  lime  that  the  cow  has  calved  ? — It  is 
the  length  of  time  that  the  cow  has  calved.  As 
she  diminishes  in  her  yield  she  increases  in  her 
quality. 

3194.  But  that  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  that  the  cow  has  calved,  and  not  so  much 
upon  the  particular  season  of  the  year? — It 
does. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3195.  The  season  of  the  year  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  has  it  not  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
say  so. 

Mr.  Channing. 

^  3196.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  in  milk  is  very  much  greater  in  the 
autumn  ? — No. 

3197.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  first 
question  that  I  put  to  you,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  you  actually  recommend  that  all  milk 
below  the  standard  should  be  described  as  sepa- 
rated milk,  whether  it  is  or  not  ? — No,  I  made  no 
recommendation  ;  I  said  I  assumed  it  would  be« 
I  do  not  make  any  recommendation  upon  tJie 
point  at  all« 

3198.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  treat  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  separated  milk  as 
an  adulteration,  and  to  sell  it  as  whole  milk  is  a 
misrepresentation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adcmt 
a  standard  of  the  minimum  of  fat  in  pure  milk. 
Could  the  two  be  combined ;  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  a  minimum  of  fat  standard  of 
milk,  and  also  to  rely  upon  the  ordinary  law  with 
regard  to  misrepresentation  in  the  case  of  sepa- 
rated milk  ? — I  do  not  quite  gather  the  gist  of 
the  question. 

3199.  I  see  great  difficulties  in  treating  all 
milk  below  a  certain  fat  standard  as  separated 

0.174. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

milk,  and  I  was  asking  you  whether^  even  if  you 
adojyb  a  fat  standard,  you  could  not  also  treat 
the  introduction  of  separated  milk,  whatever  the 
standard  was,  as  a  misrepresentation? — I  see 
what  you  mean ;  it  might  not  be  separated  of 
course ;  it  might  be  3*1  and  still  be  pure  milk,: 
and  if  that  were  described  as  separated  milk  'it 
would  be  a  misrepresentation. 

3200.  Could  you  not  purish  as  fraud  the  intro-. 
duction  of  separated  milk,  whatever  the  pro- 
portions foimd  in  the  milk  were,  as  well  as  have 
a  standard  of  fat  ?— Yes,  certainly,  if  it  could  be 
detected. 

3201.  If  you  could  rely  upon  somebody  detect- 
ing it  ?— Yes. 

3202.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  given 
evidence  on  the  point  that  you  have  in  your  table 
of  evidence  as  to  margarine  cheese  ? —  Very 
little. 

3203.^  What  evidence  have  you  to  give  as  to 
the  desirability  of  branding  cheese  made  with 
margarine ;  have  you  given  any  evidence  on  that 
point  ?— I  have  only  mentioned  that  as  margarine 
cheese  is  being  maae  to  a  very  large  extent,  and, 
I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  it^  as  it  is  probably 
sold  in  some  cases  as  butter  is  known  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  is  not,  I  think  that  margarine  cheese 
should  be  branded  with  an  impressed  brand,  as 
is  the  case  in  Denmark  and  elsewhere. 

3204.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  English  cheeses  which  are  made  of  full 
milk  to  be  branded  also  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  law  upon  the  point,  but  that 
the  farmers  would  benefit  themselves  by  branding 
their  cheeses. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3205.  But  you  would  make  it  the  law  as 
regards  margarine  cheeses?— Yes. 

3206.  But  not  as  regards  English  cheeses  ? — 
No,  that  might  be  optional. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3207.  You  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  to  do  so? — Yes. 

3208.  And  if  it  were  done,  he  would  be  liable 
to  the  general  law  if  it  were  misrepresented  ? — 

3209.  Have  you  given  any  evidence  as  to  the 
practice  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada? 
—Yes. 

3210.  Have  you  given  evidence  as  to  the 
desirability  of  applying  all  legislation  applicable 
to  margarme  also  to  margarine  cheese  ? — Yes. 

3211.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  rive  as  to 
cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  ? — No,  except- 
ing as  regards  the  addition  ^  oleo  to  the  skimmed 
nmk. 

3212.  You  think  it  is  desirable,  I  suppose  from 
your  evidence,  that  such  cheese  snould  be 
described ;  its  source  should  be  described  ? — ^As 
skimmed  milk  cheese,  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

3213.  Yes?— I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
essential,  because  it  is  so  easily  detected  by 
experts. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3214.  But  the  public  eoidd  not  detect  it,  coiild 
they  ?-^I  think  they  would  have  a  very  shrewd' 
suspicion  of  skimmed  milk  cheese. 

u4  8216.  Could 
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Mr.  L6NCI. 


[C^n^tMie^c/. 


•  32 15 J  Cotadthe^.tellfrpihiheexteiic^f-^No, 
they  ttotild  ooti  from;  t^ei  eiterior,'  but  they 
ce^inlj  .'wduld  whei  thej  tasted  t  it.       !    . '   •  :    i 

'321)6.  And  they  nfould  not  goatherd  again. 
Now  about  the '  Margarine  Act  i  you  are  aWare 
t^iat  the  9t^  audi  1 0th  Sections  give  no  porwer  to 
iosplBct  the  fiict^riea  of  !mflrgarine  {-^Yes. 

3217.  And  it  is  one  of  your  ^ecdmuieftdaiions 
that  there  should  be  fi^l  power  of  entry  and 
taking  sankples  abd  of  carrying  put  amy  other 
form  of  inspection  which  is  deemed  neo^ssary  in , 
the  case  of  margarine  factories  ^T^Y^9,\t  is. 

^ix  Mark  StMarL 

3218.  One     question     arising   out     of     Mr. 
Ghanuin^'s  exanvination :  do  you  say  that  you 
find  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  milk  of  cows 
owing  to  the  feeding  that  they  receive? — 'No' 
material  difference. 

3219.  If' a  cow  is  fed  on  bean  meal  heavily 
does  it  not  produce  a  richer  quality  of  milk  ? — 1 
would  not  say  that  it  does.  -  in  my  experience  I 
have  found  no  essential  difference  whaieyer  the 
feed  has  been,  except  with  regard  to  the  yield. 
I  believe  bean  meal  is  an  excellent  food  to' 
ibcrease  the  yield. 

•  3220.  And  cotton  cake  ia  genendly  supposed' 
by  farmers^  is  it  not)  to  increase  the  richness  olT 
the  milk? — ^It  is  supposed  to,  but  there  is  no  real 
evidence  upoA  that  pomt.  •     .  .    I    . ! 

i  Colobel  Wdrdt.  •     /  i 

3221.  I'  think  j^ou  said  jti3t  how  that  the' 
registration  of  retailers  of  milk  and  the  inspection 
of  their  premises  is  very  inef^t^ctually  earned  out 
at  present  ? — Yes. 

3222.  Cin  you  give  us  any  reason  fi)r  that  ? — 
No,  excepting  a  la^k  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the. 
local  authoritieis,,  a-  lack. of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  supposed,  ^o  id^tet  with  the 
work  they  are  required  to  perform  ;  a  general 
laxity  all  round.'  It  appears  to  be  nobody's 
business,  or  raiher '  everbody's  biisintess,  and 
therefore  nobody's  busine^. 

•  3223.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  i^  the  way 
of  any  alterajfcion  in  the  law,  or  anything  to 
make  it  more  compulsory? — Only  that  the 
whole  of  the  worfc  of  dairy  ins{>ection  khodld  be 
placed  uiidier  one  bureai{  ot  department;  and  that . 
the  officers  should  be  appointed  and  should  be 
compulsorily  required  to  carry  out  the  work. 

,  Mr., Cofman^  ,   ■- 

(•3224;  /You  said   in  'One<of  your  aiiawclrk  on 
Friday  last' that/  lyau  I  beiievbd  j  that  '  Dr.  Bell ; 
ahd^  his  '  staff  (bad  been  i  very'  commonly  respon«  • 
sible  for  permitting  fraud  to  be  continued,  by  the 
mild  way  in  whieh  their  analyses  are  ina<£Ei?'^ 
Yes.  :  -    'I    .'       '•.      •.-   • 

3225.  And  y6u'  sa^  the'  same  as  to  ibilk  ?*^' 
Yes.  .  "  "•     ' 

>  3226.  You  think  they  have  I  be^en  much  1  too 
l^ieilt  updn'mi^k  7^  Much  too  lenient. '  < '     ^ 

3227.  You  were  asked   a   Question  just   now 
as  to  the  price   of   fresh  .liflk;    I   understand 
A^t  i,t   ;wa)^jpnt^  a^lfrpwJI^.  to  l^d.  ^  gallon. 
T^puid'  yqi^  ,^y  thlit!  ih^t  }»  Jthe.  pri<?e ,  tjiat  th^ , 
farmers  can  get  pn.  an, average, the  yeai:  thropp^h 


.Mr.  Colmanx-ooniintned. 

at  their  own  i  farms  ?-i-h-I  think  they  get  more 
than  that  on  :their  own  farms.  .' 

3228.  Sixpence  to  8rf.  at  the  farmyard?— W. 
to  Sd.  at  the  farmyard. 

3229«  The  question  was  put  in  reference  to 
separated  milk  at  W.'and  lid*;  and  the  circnm- 
stances  would  be  precisely  the  I  same  at  the 
fai'myard,  would  they  not?. — Yes,     , 

3230.  Do  you  think  that  6d.  to  8^.  would  be  a 
fair  price  ail  compared  with  the  W.  and  1}^.  ati 
the  faatmyard  ?— No,  I  rather  suggest  T^d. 
to8d.  .  ! 

3231.  At  the  farmyard  2— At  the  farDdyard.     i 
,  3232.1  Do    ydu    consider    the    separation    of* 

milk  advantageous  to  the  fanners;!!  mean  the< 
new  modern  n>ethod< of  separating  their  cream;. 
is  that  an  advantage  to  the  fanner? — In  many 
cases  it  is,  but  I  think  in  some  oases  it  is  not ; 
it  depends  upon  the  class  of  work  that  he  per***, 
forms,  whethei^  he  aells  his  niilk,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  advantageous ;  or  whether  he  makes, 
butter,  in  which  case  it  is  advantageous ;  or 
ithether  he  makes  cheese. 

.  3233.,  1  presume  that  the  separator  has  sprung 
up  ^nd  got  into  uBfi  to  a  great  extent  because 
they.giet  m6re  butter  oir  cheese  from  the  cows  im 
that  way  than  they  did  in  the  old  way  ? — They 
get  more  butter,  certainlyy  but  I  would  not  like 
to  nay  that  the  butter  is,  pf  a  higher  quality. 

,  3^34.  As  jto  the  question  o£  the  price  of  butter, 
have  jou  apy  infonnation  at  all  as  to  what 
Australian  butter  is  comipg-  in  ^t,  and  how  far. 
tnat  is  affecting  the  price  of  English  butter  ? — I , 
cappotffive  you  ,data  at  the  present  time  (this  is 
qutof  thes^aqon),  but  laat  year  Australian  butter, 
wfs  be^ig  reta^e^.at,  from  lid  to,  14if.  alb.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  to  be  fair  to  that  class  of 
butter,  that  in  some  cases  the  consumers  would 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  good  butter  at  all 
but  for  the  Australian  butter., 

3^35.  Have  you  afiy  idea  bow  those  prices 
remunerated  the  Australian  producers? — [receive 
their  papers,  and  occasionally  reports  ;  I  myself 
reported  for  the  Government  of  l^^ew  Zealand  on 
the  industries  of  thei  colony  ;  and  they  say  just 
as  much  as  we  do,  that  the^  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  prices  which  they  obtain. 
III','.  I     . 

:   ,   . ,  Sin  HarA  Steward,  i 

32361  What  are  the  pxpens^s  off  the  \ld.  al,b. 
for  freight  and  so  on?-^I  think  the, freight  costs' 
about    Irfl  ;  t  woiild    ilot    like    to  speak  idth' 
certainty;     -  *■  I    1-    -   i   ;  ;     -  ■ «   • 

<i237.  And  id.  here  for  sellbg,  or  lirf.?-^I* 
think  the  Irf.  would  include  thjB  wh^le;  y,^.,' 
ei^olusive  df '  the  retailers'  profit.'  .         ' 

^236.  You  ^said  that    in >  America   they  had' 

stamped  oi|t  the-  salei  of  margarine  P'^In  New 

Yok-kStateJ'    ••    ;'  '  '  ^ 

V3239.     Not    in  '  Ameriea  ?— No  ;    not     ini 

America.'  ; •      '  >  •     '   »  ,-..'•    .^  , /!.... 

3^40.  Then  iii  other  parts  of  America  there  is ' 
a)  eonsideifable  Iquantiiyi  •  of  maifgafrine  ot*  oih^t ' 
butter  substitutes  sold? — There  is;  there  is  a' 
different  law  in  evet^  State  of  the  Union,  land  it 
dbp^nds.Yery  ifauch  upon  the  nature  of  the  law 

wheAi'^r 
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Mr.  Colman — continued, 
whether  the  sale  of  margarine  or  its  manufacture 
is  large  or  small. 

3241.  You  gave  us  the  cost  of  butter  in  New 
York  :  do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
it  at  other  places  in  the  States  ? — No ;  I  could 
not  give  you  any  figures  with  regard  to  any 
other  place. 

3242.  Would  it  be  anything  like  this  :  Boston 
1*.  lOrf.  and  Philadelphia  1*.  lid.  ?— I  should  say 
not ;  I  should  say  that  those  are  rare  prices.  I 
know  what  is  realised  by  some  of  the  best 
makers ;  take  for  examjde,  vice-president  Morton, 
who  hafi  a  leviathan  farm  on  the  Hudson  River ; 
he  obtains  about  It.  6d.  a  lb.  in  the  summer 
season  for  butter  made  upon  the  English  prin- 
ciple* 

Mr.  Frye. 

3243.  The  wholesale  price  ? — Yes,  the  whole- 
sale price  supplied  to  hotels. 

Mr.  Colman. 

3244.  Then  there  is  another  question  as  to  the 
price  in  New  York ;  would  not  that  be  affected 
by  the  duty  they  charge  upon  butter  coming  in  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  The  producing 
powers  of  the  American  farmers  are  so  great, 
and  the  dairy  industry  is  so  enormous  m  its 
character,  that  they  can  do  almost  what  they 
choose. 

3245.  I  presume  that  the  object  of  that  duty 
would  be,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  to  increase  the  price 
•of  the  butter  ? — Yes. 

3246.  The  duty  formerly  was  2d.,  and  I  believe 
now  is  3d.  a  lb,  ? — Ye*. 

3247.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  drive  out  margarine  from  this  country,  and  so 
increase  the  price  of  butter  ? — I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  ahould  drive  it  out ;  I  simply  suggest 
that  we  should  stamp  out  the  sale  ot  margarine 
iks  butter.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  my  belief 
(that  it  is  a  good  food  for  the  people,  and  a  desir- 
able food  sold  at  its  real  value. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3248.  I  suppose  that  many  poor  people  would 
have  no  butter  at  all  unless  they  could  get  mar- 
garine ? — That  is  so ;  and  many  would  have  twice 
as  much  if  it  was  sold  at  its  proper  price. 

Mr.  Colman. 

3249.  Have  you  examined  samples  or  had 
«pecimens  of  the  label  that  you  referred  to  as  to 
the  inch  and  inch  and  a-half  letters.  Here  are 
«ome  that  have  been  handed  to  me ;  it  strikes 
me  that  they  are  rather  large  for  small  quantities 
of  butter  (handing  some  labels  to  the  Witness)  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  fair  size. 

3250.  For  small  parcels? — Yes,  for  small 
parcels.  I  would  put  the  letters  much  closer 
together. 

3251.  What  fine  does  the  Margarine  Act  give 
now  for  third  offences  ? — £100. 

3252.  How  would  the  exhibition  of  the  in- 
voice, which  was  a  warranty,  exonerate  the  man 
who  might  be  guilty.     Must  a  man  pleading  for 
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Mr.  Colman — continued. 

defence  of  a  warranty  prove  to  the  Court  that  he 
sold  the  article  in  the  same  state  that  he  received 
it?— Yes. 

3253.  Is  there  not  a  fallacy  in  receiving  a 
warranty  and  then  giving  a  verbal  statement  ? — 
I  think  so ;  I  pointed  that  out  last  week.  I 
think  it  is  useless  to  admit  it  unless  you  can 
prove  that  the  butter  was  sold  exactly  as  it  was 
received  from  the  shipper  or  merchant. 

3254.  And  might  there  not  frequently  be  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  statement  on  the 
subject  ? — Yes. 

3255.  You  said  that  the  identity  of  the  goods 
could  not  be  proved ;  are  you  aware  it  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court.  Are  you 
aware  also  that  it  is  frequently  proved  when  the 
retailer  is  summoned  before  Courts  of  First 
Instance.  I  am  told  there  are  cases  of  that 
sort? — I  have  not  come  across  any  single 
case. 

3256.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the 
price  of  the  largest  proportion  of  margarine  im- 
ported ? — I  do  not. 

3257.  Would  it  be  about  6J.  a  lb.  ?— Con- 
siderably less  than  that.  I  have  seen  it 
ticketed  by  the  retailers  at  4^<f. 

3258.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  factories; 
are  not  factories  where  fat-melting  is  carried 
on  now  under  the  inspection  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

3259.  When  you  say  that  you  advocate  the 
inspection  of  factories,  do  you  mean  factories 
where  the  process  i§  carried  on,  where  it  is  being 
prepared  ;  or  where  the  article  is  being  produced 
reaay  for  the  market  ? — Where  the  oleo  is  being 

S reduced,  and  where  the  margarine  is  being  pro- 
uced. 

3260.  The  factory  itself  ?— Both  factories. 

3261.  Not  merely  the  warehouse  in  which  it 
is  ready  for  sale?-— Not  merely  the  warehouse, 
certainly. 

3262.  You  referred  in  one  of  your  answers  to 
the .  co-operative  society  and  other  sellers  ;  do 
they  continue  still  to  sell  margarine  ? — I  believe 
so. 

3263.  You  referred  to  a  wholesale  merchant ; 
was  he  a  butter  dealer  or  a  butter  and  margarine 
dealer? — I  have  referred  to  several;  I  do  not 
quite  understand  which  it  may  be. 

3264.  At  Question  1938  you  said  **One 
wholesale  merchant  writes  me  to  this  effect :  that 
a  customer  of  his  was  getting  25  casks  of  mixture 
a  week  "  ?  —  Yes  ;  he  sells  both  butter  and 
margarine. 

3265.  Did  you  suggest  that  Irish  butter  is 
ever  mixed  with  margarine  ? — I  did. 

3266.  In  some  instances  ? —  I  suggested,  at 
least  I  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  South  of 
Ireland  Association  had  complained  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Limerick  with  regard  to  that 
admixture. 

3267.  You  referred  also  to  the  price  of  2s.  Id. 
and  2s.  9d.  for  butter  sold  in  some  parts  of  Paris, 
That  would,  I  suppose,  include  their  Parisian 
octroi  duties  ? — That  would  be  the  price  realised 
in  the  market. 

X  3268.  After 
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Mr.  Colman — eontiBued. 

3268.  After  they  had  paid  the  octroi  duty  ?— 
The  duty  would  be  taken  from  that. 

3269.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  would  be? 
— I  have  not, 

3270.  You  suggested,  I  thinks  that  because 
those  prices  were  made  in  Paris  and  lower  prices 
were  made  in  England  the  butter  that  comes 
here  must  be  adulterated  ;  is  not  that  a  little  bit 
of  a  fallacy,  taking  the  highest  price  that  it 
makes  in  Paris  and  the  lowest  price  here  ?— No; 
I  referred  in  particular  to  the  higher  classes  of 
butter  that  come  from  France  to  this  country. 
I  think  I  gave  the  price  in  London  as  from  \s.  4d, 
to  \i,  6d,  a  lb.  ? — 1  know  of  no  butter  coming 
from  France  of  high  qualities  higher  than 
that. 

3271.  But  the  butter  sold  in  Paris  would  be 
sold  subject  to  various  expenses,  which  it  would 
not  be  if  sold  from  the  farmer  who  makes  the 
butter  ? — That  would  be  a  bagatelle  in  com- 
parison with  the  price  of  the  butter. 

3272.  There  is  the  carriage  of  it  surely  from 
his  own  place  to  Paris  ? — Yes. 

3273.  And  aU  those  duties  that  it  has  to  pay ; 
therefore  you  must  take  something  substantial 
off  the  price  that  he  gets ;  do  you  know  what 
that  would  be  ? — No,  I  do  not.  Coming  to 
England,  of  course,  there  would  be  the  shipper's 
commission  and  the  cost  of  carriage  to  this 
country  as  well  to  be  deducted. 

3274.  Do  you  think  still  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  sold  mixed  with  margarine, 
and  that  the  sellers  do  not  get  any  punishment 
for  it  ? — I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  so. 

3275.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciations have  taken  this  matter  up  and  promoted 
some  prosecutions  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that  the 
Grocers'  Associations  also  are  very  closely  in 
unison  with  us  as  regards  the  propositions  that 
we  made,  with  the  exception  of  colouring,  and, 
perhaps,  one  other  point. 

3276.  Then  you  do  not  imply  that  they  are 
lax  in  the  matter  ? — Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  they  are  very  fair.  There  is  one  point, 
would  you  allow  me  to  refer  to,  in  regard  to  the 
French  exports  ?  In  my  evidence,  as  printed, 
there  is  a  slight  mistake,  that  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  correcting. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3277.  At  what  number  ? — It  is  at  Question  1 950. 
I  said  that  I  took  a  party  of  English  people  over 
one  of  the  factories.  I  said,  "We  were  under 
the  impression  at  the  time  from  what  we  were 
shown,  although  we  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
it,  that  it  was  all  pure  butter ;  but  since  then  I 
have  been  informed."  Then  it  says,  "by  the 
scientific  advisers  of  the  firm  that  they  also 
blend."  I  have  suggested  the  alteration, "  in- 
formed by  a  scientific  adviser  of  such  firms.''  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  would  be  verjr  unfair  to 
this  gentleman,  because  he  is  a  scientific  adviser 
to  one  of  the  French  margarine  manufacturers, 
and  I  had  the  evidence  from  himself. 

Mr.  Colman. 

3278.  Then  if  they  blend,  as  you  say  in  this 
answer,  very  skilfully,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
for  the  retailers  to  detect  anythbg  that  comes 


Mr.  Colman — continued. 

over  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  I 
should  say. 

3279.  Now,  touching  the  question  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  margarine,  do  you  suggest  that 
any  fee  should  be  paid  for  the  holding  of  the 
license  ? — No. 

3280.  Simply  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  it  unless  they  have  a  license  ? — License  or 
registration  would  be  quite  the  same  to  me.  I 
think  that  as  the  milk  sellers  are  required  to  be 
registered,  although  the  law  is  not  carried  out, 
so  the  margarine  manufacturers  and  dealers  and 
retailers  should  be  required  to  hold  a  license  of 
authority  or  to  register  themselves.  « 

3281.  Whether  they  are  shopkeepers  op  what 
ever  they  are  ? — Yes. 

3282.  That  would  not  be  very  easy,  would  it, 
to  carry  out,  for  milk,  in  country  districts  ? — It 
is  supposed  to  be  carried  out  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  is  not.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  ;  everyone  is  known  who  sells  milk  or 
produces  milk. 

3283.  You  said  nomething  about  a  block  of 
marble,  I  think,  on  the  question  of  its  being  in 
some  shops  ;  do  you  imply  that  that  is  used  and 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  fraud  ? — 
Not  put  up  for  the  purpose;  I  remember  it 
before  margarine  was  introduced,  long  before 
it  was  introduced ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  ineome 
cases  it  is  used  as  a  screen,  behind  which  the 
unscrupulous  salesman  can  mix  and  does  xoix  the 
two  articles  together. 

3284.  Is  pale  butter  popular  in  Lancashire  ? 
— I  have  some  experience  of  Lancashire,  but  I 
have  no  particular  experience  with  regard  to 
colour.  I  have  observed  that  the  colour  of 
butter  there  is  like  it  is  elsewhere. 

3285.  Is  it  very  difierent  from  what  it  is  in 
London  ? — No. 

Mr.  Frife. 

3286.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  margarine  not  being 
coloured  ? — Yes. 

3287.  And  butter  at  the  present  time  is  also 
coloured,  is  it  not,  to  some  extent  ? — I  should 
say  very  little  indeed. 

3288.  Would  you  prevent  the  artificial  colour- 
ing of  butter  ? — I  should  not  object  to  do  so  at 
all,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unnecessary.  I 
think  that  so  little  colour  is  put  into  butter  that 
it  is  practically  niL 

3289.  Then,  if  margarine  were  sold  uncoloured, 
I  suppose  you  would  remove  all  the  present  re- 
strictions that  there  are  at  the  present  time  upon 
selling  it? — Which  restrictions  do  you  refer  to  ? 

3290.  The  letters  put  in  the  packages,  and  so 
on  ?— No,  I  would  keep  the  whole  of  them. 

3291.  But  what  would  be  the  object ;  every- 
body would  know  it,  would  they  not«  by  the 
colour  ? — But  there  would  still  be  possible  mix- 
tures, so  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
two  thin^  being  mixed  together. 

3292.  X  ou  have  spoken  of  margarine  cheese  ; 
is  it  easy  to  detect  it  from  ordinary  cheese  ? — I 
should  say  not  at  all  easy. 

3293.  I  suppose  you  would  be  able  to  detect 
it  ?— Not  in  all  cases.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  I  should.    I  have  detected  it 

3294.  The 
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Mr.  Frye — continued. 

3294.  The  public  would  not  be  able  to  detect 
it,  you  think  ? — It  is  in  a  very  incipient  stage  at 
present,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  public 
may  in  many  cases  detect  it.  But  when  it  is 
skilfully  performed,  as  in  the  case  of  margarine 
itself,  it  would  be  impossible. 

3295.  Do  you  know  the  price  that  it  is  sold 
at? — I  could  not  give  you  any  quotation. 

3296.  Something  has  been  said  about  skim 
milk  cheese ;  do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Of  its 
being  made  ? 

3297.  Yes?— Yes. 

3298.  Would  you  brand  it  as^such  ? — It  brands 
itself  really ;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  brand  it. 

3299.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cream  sold 
now  in  small  pots  ;  is  that  preserved  ? — I  believe 
it  is  all  preserved. 

3300.  How  is  it  preserved  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  a  trade  secret ;  but  there  are  several  materials : 
glacialine,  boracic  acid,  and  a  material  known  as 
formalin.  These  are  all  used  for  preserving 
cream. 

3301.  You  know,  of  course,  that  margarine 
factories  in  this  country  have  to  be  registered 
now  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

3302.  In  your  evidence  the  other  day  you  said 
that  the  importation  of  margarine  had  increased ; 
iave  you  any  figures  to  show  that  ? — I  quoted 
the  figures  then ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
them  with  me  again ;  I  think  they  are  in  my 
evidence. 

3303.  I  will  give  you  them.  Ar,e  you  aware 
that  the  imports  of  margarine  in  the  year  1888 
were  of  the  value  of  3,000,000/.,  and  that  in 
1893  they  were  practically  the  same  ? — I  could 
not  answer  the  question  without  having  the 
Heturns  before  me. 

3304.  That  the  imports  of  butter  had  in- 
creased from  8,000,000/.  to  12,000,000/.  ?— Yes, 
that  I  can  quite  understand.  The  perfection  of 
the  system  of  blending  the  two  articles  would 
accoimt  for  the  difference.  We  may  go  on 
having  a  reduction  in  the  importation   of  mar- 

garine  under  the  present  law  until  we  have  very 
ttle  margarine  at  all. 

3305.  These  figures  are  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  you  stated  the  other  day  ? — I  think  my 
figures  were  with  regard  to  Holland  alone. 

3306.  Do  you  know  whether  many  prosecu- 
tions have  taken  place  during  the  last  three 
years  on  samples  of  mixtures  imported  into  this 
coimtry  ? — A  great  many. 

3307.  I  am  told  that  there  has  been  only  one 
in  the  last  three  years  ? — But  they  appear  in  the 
trade  papers  every  month. 

3308.  You  said  that  for  the  third  offence  of 
selling  margarine  as  butter  a  man  should  be  im- 
prisoned ? — After  the  third  offence,  I  said. 

3309.  Would  not  that  be  very  severe  ?— The 
term  of  imprisonment  which  I  suggest  is  infinitely 
less  than  it  is  in  other  countries.  Under  the 
new  French  proposal  it  is  up  to  two  years. 

3310.  Would  not  that  prevent  a  great  many 
honest  dealers  goins  into  the  trade  ? — I  take  my 
hint  from  one  of  the  largest  men  in  the  trade, 
Mr.  Lovell,  who,  I  believe,  himself^  suggested 
before  the  Margarine  Committee  that  imprison- 
ment would  be  calculated  to  deter  men  from 
committing  a  fraudulent  action. 

3311.  Have  vou  ever  heard  of  a  shopman  who 
0.174. 


Mr.  Frye — continued, 
was  under  dismissal  selling  margarine  as  butter 
in  order  to  spite  his  master  ?  -I  know  of  many 
cases.  I  have  heard  from  London  traders  them- 
selves that  they  have  been  subjected  to  great  loss 
and  annoyance  and  trouble  through  the  misdeeds 
of  shopmen.  I  think  that  is  provided  for  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  milk. 

3312.  Then  you  said  that  great  quantities  of 
margarine  were  imported  into  Ireland  ;  are  you 
aware  that  there  is  a  very  large  factory  at 
Limerick? — I  do  not  think  I  said  so,  but  I 
believe  it  is  so  nevertheless.  There  is  a  factory 
at  Limerick,  I  know. 

3313.  Then,  about  the  price  of  French  butter ; 
are  you  aware  of  the  price  to-day  of  the  two 
best  brands  of  French  butter  imported  into  this 
country  ? — I  cannot  give  you  this  day's  price. 

3314.  Would  it  be  about  I*.  \\d,  a  lb.  ?— I 
suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

3315.  I  think  you  stated  in  reply  to  the  Chair- 
man that  in  your  experience  food  had  no  effect 
on  the  quality  of  milk  that  the  cow  produces? — 
No  material  effect. 

3316.  Might  I  ask  you,  have  you  analysed 
many  samples  of  milk  where  the  cows  were  mainly 
fed  on  grams  ? — No,  I  do  not  analyse  myself ;  I 
am  not  an  analyst. 

3317.  Could  you  give  us  any  evidence  at  all 
upon  that  point  ?—  I  believe  that  grains  increase 
the  flow  of  milk,  and  that  to  a  small  extent  it 
diminishes  the  solids. 

3318.  Only  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Only  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  do  not  think  that  grains  have 
an  influence  in  diminishing  the  quality  of  milk  to 
so  large  an  extent  as  is  generally  supposed. 

3319.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  grains  have  that  effect  ? — Yes. 

3320.  You  were  asked  something  about  tuber- 
culosis, and  you  said  that  practically  it  was  con- 
fined to  city  dairies,  and  that  the  country  dairies 
were  almost  free  from  lung  disease,  I  think  ? — 
Comparatively  free. 

3321.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of 
lung  disease  in  city  dairies  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  cows  are  fed  with  stimulating  food,  and 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  space  ? — As  regards 
the  food  I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself;  but 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  confined  in  a  limited  space  with  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  and  want  of 
exercise. 

3322.  You  would  not  say  that  stimulating 
food  such  as  grains  given  hot  to  the  animals  has 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  perpetuation  of 
the  disease  in  city  dairies  ? — I  thmk  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  physique  of  an  animal  must 
suffer,  and  consequently  the  constitution,  with 
high  feeding  and  absence  of  exercise. 

3323.  You  would  be  in  favour,  then,  of  giving 
all  local  authorities,  I  presume,  compulsory 
powers  to  remove  dairies  altogether  from  the  in- 
side of  cities  ? — I  think  I  should.  I  do  not  at  all 
approve  of  city  dairies  where  cows  are  kept. 

3324.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Colman  you  stated  that 
the  New  York  State  authorities  had  stamped  out 
the  sale  of  margarine  ? — Yes. 

3325.  By  what  process  ? — By  exercising  and 
carrying  out  the  law  with  the  utmost  ngour. 
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Mr.  Kilbride — continued. 
The  law  preventino  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
margarine  in  the  ^tate. 

3326.  In  New  York  State,  then,  the  law  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  sale  ? — The  manufacture  and 
sale. 

3327.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  sale  of  mar- 
garine if  it  is  sold  in  this  country  as  such  ? — Not 
at  all. 

3328.  You  are  only  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
margarine  because  it  is  sometimes  sold  here  as 
butter  ? — If  it  were  only  sometimes  I  woiJd  not 
take  the  trouble  to  get  up  evidence  against  it, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  consistently  sold  as  butter 
through  the  medium  of  mixture. 

3329.  Then,  do  I  rightly  nnderstand  that 
what  you  have  principally  objected  to  is  what  is 
called  high-class  mixture,  which  only  contains 
about  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  margarine  ? — I  object 
to  all  mixtures,  unless  they  are  sold  as  mix- 
tures. 

3330.  And  you  object  to  the  colouring  of  mar- 
garine ? — I  do. 

3331.  Do  you  object  to  the  colouring  of  butter  ? 
— Upon  broad  principles  I  do,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  most  unnecessary  and  careless  proceeding  ; 
careless  because  there  is  no  need  to  do  it  all  if 
the  proper  cows  are  kept. 

3332.  The  colouring  of  butter,  in  your  opinion, 
does  not  lead  to  fraud.  I  put  it  to  you  in  this 
way  :  that  the  consumer,  when  he  goes  into  a 
shop  to  buy  butter,  whether  it  is  coloured  or  not, 
is  under  no  deception,  and  there  is  no  fraud  com- 
mitted upon  him  ;  it  is  butter  that  is  being  sold 
all  the  same  ? — I  refer  to  a  case  in  which  butter 
is  of  the  abnormally  pale  type  which  is  very 
seldom  seen. 

3333.  Except  in  winter  ? — And  very  seldom 
seen  in  winter.  I  think  if  a  consumer  were 
asked  whether  he  would  pay  a  penny  for  coloured 
butter  or  this  abnormally  pale  butter,  he  would 
pay  the  penny  for  the  coloured.  I  think  he  would 
show  a  preference  for  the  coloured  butter ;  there- 
fore, if  ne  pays  the  penny  for  it  because  it  is 
coloured.  I  should  say  that  he  was  defrauded, 
inasmuch  as  he  might  be  buying  margarine  as 
butter. 

3334.  But  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  your 
great  objection  to  colouring  margarine  is  that  it 
defrauds  the  consumer ;  that  the  colouring  of  the 
mixture  gives  facilities  to  the  trader  by  which  he 
imposes  tne  article  upon  the  consumer  for  some- 
thing which  it  i^  not  ? — Certainly. 

3335.  And  it  is  because  you  are  opposed  to 
fraud  that  you  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
colouring  of  margarine  ? — Yes. 

3336.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  some 
legislation  which  would  absolutely  prohibit  the 
colouring  of  margarine  or  the  mixing  of  margarine 
with  butter? — I  would. 

.  3337.  I  think  you  stated,  if  you  will  look  at 
Question  1939,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whiteley,  that 
**  A  short  time  ago  a  deputation  from  the  South 
of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Limerick  Corpora- 
tion to  call  attention  to  the  increased  growth  of 
butter  adulteration  or  mixture  in  that  city,  when 
it  was  shown  that  tons  upon  ions  of  margarine 
were  imported  into  Limerick.''  I  think,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Frye  just  now,  you  corrected  that  and 
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said  that  the  margarine  was  not  imported  into 
Ireland?— No. 

3338.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  a 
margarine  factory  in  Limerick  ? — I  was.  So  far 
as  I  remember  I  made  no  such  statement  as 
that. 

3339.  You  did  not  state  that  margarine  -was 
imported  into  Limerick  ? — I  merely  quoted  what 
had  occurred  between  the  South  of  Ireland 
Butter  Merchants'  Association  and  the  Limerick 
Corporation. 

3340.  You  are  aware,  as  it  appears  there,  that 
the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion are  in  favour  of  having  the  pure  Irish 
butters  sold,  and  nothing  else?  — I  know  they 
are. 

3341.  And  they  took  this  action  in  order  to 
put  down  the  mixture  of  Irish  butter  with  mar- 
garine, to  be  sold  in  Irish  towns  as  Irish  butter  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

3342.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  South  of 
Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Association  are 
deserving  of  every  support  ? — Unquestionably. 

3343.  In  their  desire  to  put  down  fraud  ? — 
Yes. 

3344.  And  to  put  down  adulteration  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3345.  It  was  stated  here  that  Irish  butter, 
when  it  came  to  England,  was  sometimes  mixed 
wirh  margarine  ;  is  that  so  to  your  knowledge? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  it. 

3346.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  neither 
the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation in  Limerick  city,  nor  the  Cork  butter 
people,  will  permit,  so  far  as  they  can  prevent  it, 
any  Irish  butter  leaving  Ireland  except  as  pure 
butter? — I  know  that  so  far  as  the  Cork  markets 
are  concerned  they  would  not  allow  it ;  and  I 
believe  that,  so  far  as  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter 
Merchants'  Association  are  concerned,  they 
would  not  allow  it. 

3347.  I  see  at  Question  1942  you  state  that 
"  Normandy  and  Brittany  butters  were  sent  to 
England  with  15  to  35  per  cent,  of  margarine 
mixed  with  them"? — Jfes. 

3348.  What  percentage  of  mixture  is  it  pos- 
sible for  an  analyst  to  detect ;  I  will  put  it  in  this 
way  :  is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  most  experienced  analyst  to  detect 
a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter,  unless  there 
is  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  margarine  ? — I 
believe  that  to  be  the  case,  although  I  have 
letters,  one  or  two  with  me,  in  fact,  in  which 
analysts  differ  upon  the  point.  Some  go  as  low 
as  10  per  cent.,  or  even  less. 

3349.  You  stated  in  reply  to  a  further  ques- 
tion that  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  in  France 
of  a  mixture  of  margarine  and  butter,  although 
he  was  fined  twice  and  bent  to  gaol,  apparently  it 
did  not  prevent  his  continuance  of  this  fraud  ? — ^I 
do  not  think  I  said  quite  to  that  effect. 

3350.  No,  you  did  not  say  it  exactly  the  way 
that  I  put  it,  but  it  practically,  I  think,  means 
that  ? — I  think  I  left  off  at  his  being  sent  to  gaol. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  has  done  since  then. 

3351.  Would  not  that  be  evidence  that,  if  it  is 
desired  to  put  down  fraud,  very  stringent  legis- 
lation is  necessary  ? — I  think  it  is. 

3352.  I  think  you  stated  that  margarine  was 
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sold  here  in  the  London  market  at  ^^d.  a  lb. 
retail  ? — I  said  I  had  seen  it. 

3353.  When  ;  have  you  seen  it,  lately  ? — No,  I 
suppose  about  nine  months  ago. 

3354.  What  was  the  price  of  butter  then  ?— It 
varies  very  much  in  England. 

3355.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  at  the 
time  when  you  saw  margarine  labelled  at  ^^d.  a 
lb.  retail  in  shops,  what  price  butter  was  labelled 
at  at  the  time  ? — The  butter  was  labelled  in  the 
same  town  at  16rf.  to  18rf.,  and  where  I  live  at 
14d. 

3356.  That  is  a  difference  of,  nearly,  from  9rf. 
to  lOrf.  a  lb.  ?— Yes. 

3357.  And,  to  the  extent  of  from  9d.  to  \0d. 

Eer  lb.,  the  retailers  of  margarine  who  retail  it  as 
utter  are  defrauding  the  public  ? — No,  I  would 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  because  it  is  essential 
in  order  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  margarine  to 
mix  with  it  a  larger  proportion  of  butter,  which 
would  increase  the  cost  price  of  the  margarine ; 
but  even  then  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  the  mixture  and  the  value  of  pure  butter 
is  considerable. 

Mr.  Dunbar  Barton. 

3358.  At  Question  2144  you  referred  to  the 
subject  of  water  in  Irish  butter,  and  I  think  you 
mentioned,  as  two  of  the  causes  of  the  high  per- 
centage, their  inferior  utensils  and  the  absence 
of  spring  water  ? — Yes. 

3359.  Are  you  aware  also  that  as  compared, 
for  instance^  with  the  Danish  trade,  the  presence 
of  ice  in  Denmark,  and  the  absence  or  difficulty 
of  obtaining  ice  in  Ireland,  is  also  a  matter  in 
which  the  Irish  farmers  are  at  a  disadvantage  ? 
— I  would  say  that  the  absence  of  spring  water 
would  include  that.  If  you  have  a  cold  spring 
water  you  do  not  require  ice. 

3360.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment spend  large  sums  annually  on  the  special 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  their  butter 
industry  ?— Yes. 

3361.  And  therefore  to  that  extent  also  in 
Ireland  thev  are  at  a  disadvantage ;  money  is 
found  in  Ireland  very  generously  in  many 
matters,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  butter 
industry? — With  regard  to  that  point  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  Irish  have  had  advantages 
which  we  have  not  as  regards  butter-making. 
They  have  had  excellent  schools,  which  we  have 
not  had  in  England  until  very  lately. 

3362.  That  is  to  say,  schools  provided  from 
public  funds? — ^Yes.  But  with  regard  to  the 
farmers  themselves  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the 
big  valleys  in  County  Kerry,  in  which  I  have 
been,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
little  farmers  to  produce  a  high-class  butter,  or 
a  high-class  anything,  in  the  little  cabins  that 
theyliave,  which  are  not  fit  for  such  a  material  as 
milk. 

3363.  That  refers  to  the  valleys  in  Kerry  ? — 
I  take  Kerry  because  I  have  been  there  to  see 
what  is  being  done. 

3364.  But  I  think  you  said  in  your  evidence 
that  you  have  no  fauli  to  find  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  Ireland? — I  have  not. 

3365.  So  that  it  is  the  inferior  utensils  and  the 
absence  of  spring  water  ? — Yes. 
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3366.  Those  are  the  things,  then,  that  we  have 
to  look  to  in  Ireland  if  we  want  to  improve  our 
butter  ? — That  is  one  point. 

3367.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  fixing  a  standard,  and  you  mention  16 
per  cent,  of  water  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Morley,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  wrote  recently  to 
Somerset  House  asking  them  to  assist  him  with 
respect  to  fixing  a  standard  upon  this  subject  ? — 
No. 

3369.  And  they  replied  that  they  did  not 
think  it  would  be  expedient  to  fix  any  such 
standard  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

3370.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  the 
Government  have  taken  steps  to  use  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  as  inspectors  in  country  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  try  to  meet  this  question  of 
water  in  Irish  butter  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact 

3371.  With  reference  to  fixing  a  standard  of 
16  per  cent.,  I  am  told  that  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian,"  on  22nd  August  1893, 
you  wrote  :  "  In  speaking  of  butter  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  material  which  may  contain  as  little  as 
8  per  cent,  or  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture "  ?— That  is  so. 

3372.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  that  in  prosecu- 
tions at  Cork,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Cork 
Butter  Organisation,  they  have  prosecuted  lately 
in  all  cases,  or  at  any  rate  in  cases  of  over  20  per 
cent,  of  water  ? — Yes. 

3373.  That  is  to  say,  in  cases  of  21  to  22  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

3374.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
line  to  take,  having  regard  to  the  diflSculty  of 
arriving  at  a  standard ;  do  you  think  that  the 
Cork  Butter  Organisation  have  acted  rightly  in 
prosecuting  where  the  proportion  of  water  is 
more  than  20  per  cent.  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  feel  in  rather  a  difficult  position,  because  of  that 
one  fact,  and  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  any 
other  country  but  Ireland ;  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  very  small  farmers  whose  conditions 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  anybody  else. 
In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  example,  the 
farmers  have  been  complaining  of  the  absence  of 

f)roper  dairies,  and  the  attention  of  their  lord- 
ords,  in  fact,  has  been  called  to  the  matter,  and 
something  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Well,  of  course,  the  Lancaster  farmers  are  men 
who  have  substantial  houses,  and  substantial 
apartments  in  those  houses  which  they  can  con- 
vert into  a  dairy  if  they  choose  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  but  in  the  cases  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  in  the  south  of  Ireland  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  of  those  men  to  make 
a  dairy  out  of  any  apartment  in  their  small 
cabins. 

3375.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  par- 
ticular part  of  Ireland  which  you  visited,  and 
are  acquainted  with,  is  not  typical  of  the  whole 
of  the  butter  industry  of  the  south  of  Ireland? 
— I  quite  understand  that. 

3376.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
those  particular  districts  the  circumstances  are 
so  specially  difficult  for  the  farmers  that  you  do 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  a  standard  to 
guide  us? — No;  I  have  given  my  opinion  as 
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regards  a  standard,  but  I  think  that  something 
might  be  done  in  cases  of  that  kind,  not  to  make 
an  exception ;  I  do  not  quite  know  how  to 
put  it. 

3377.  We  woidd  like  to  have  your  guidance 
because  we  want  to  make  our  butter  as  good  as  we 
can  in  Ii  eland  ? — I  would  give  some  little  con- 
sideration if  I  were  a  magistrate  or  a  prosecutor 
in  a  case  where  a  man  had  no  real  convenience 
jfor  making  an  article  of  produce  which  he  must 
make  if  he  is  to  live. 

3378.  There  is  only  one  other  matter  about 
which  I  want  to  ask  you.  How  do  you  arrive 
at  your  standard  of  1 6  per  cent.,  without  going 
into  it  in  detail  ? — I  think  my  standard  was  15 
per  cent. 

3379.  I  see  at  Question  2143  it  is  15  per 
cent. ;  would  you  say  how  you  arrived  at  it  ? — I 
have  given  considerable  evidence  upon  the  point. 
I  arrived  at  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of 
the  butters  of  almost  every  country. 

3380.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  repeat  any- 
thing that  you  have  already  said ;  but  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  one  question.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  what  is  called 
ordinary  salted  or  pickled  Irish  butter  is  made 
for  keeping  ? — Yes. 

3381.  You  know  that  is  an  Irish  speciality  ? — 
Yes. 

3382.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  made  to 
keep  for  from  three  to  six  months  for  winter 
use  ? — Yes. 

3383.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  making  of 
that  butter  it  is  necessary  to  use  rather  more 
water  in  the  manufacture  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  English  or  foreign  butter  used  fresh 
every  week  r — That  is  quite  a  different  point 
from  the  one  that  was  raised  just  now.  I  am 
personally  opposed  to  the  system  which  is  at 
present  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
pickled  butter,  because  I  feel  convinced — indeed, 
it  is  admitted  by  some  Irishmen  themselves, — 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  fraud  ;  that  they 
add  a  very  large  proportion  of  brine  to  butter  at 
a  high  temperature  for  the  purpose,  as  some  say, 
of  increasing  the  weight  or  the  percentage  of 
water,  and  in  other  cases  for  preserving  the 
butter  for  winter  use.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  large  quantity  of  salt  used  in  the  form  of 
brine  is  essential  to  make  the  butter  keep  for  the 
winter,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  adds  to  the 
weight,  and  consequently  to  the  high  percentage 
of  water. 

3384.  Can  you  mention  any  other  butter  that 
will  successfully  keep  in  winter  ? — Wherever 
you  make  butter  under  the  best  system  with  4 
to  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  it  will  keep  quite  as  well 
as  the  Irish  pickled  butter.  I  know  that  that  is 
contrary  to  the  opinions  that  were  expressed  in  the 
Manchester  market. 

3385.  But  in  order  to  prevent  from  4  to  5 
per  cent,  of  salt  from  crystallising,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary to  use  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  ? — 
Prom  12  to  13  per  cent. 

3386.  I  will  take  it  from  12  to  13  per  cent. 
Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  in  the  case  of 
butter  in  which  you  have  to  use  4  to  5  per  cent, 
of  salt,  there  is  at  any  rate  likely  to  be  more 
water  than  in  the  case  of  other  butter,  because 
you  have  this  additional   12  to   13  per.  cent 
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besides  ? — Besides  the  water  of  combination^  do 
you  mean  ? 

3387.  Yes?— I  mean  that  altogether  the 
moisture  should  not  exceed  12  to  13  per  cent. 

3388.  That  is  to  say,  not  more  than  in  the  case 
of  other  butter  ? — No. 

3389.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  account 
naturally  for  there  being  more  water  than  in 
othei"  butter? — I  think  that  the  system  of 
manufacturing  with  warm  brine  accounts  for  the 
excess  of  water  in  Irish  pickled  butter. 

3390.  You  say  that  it  may  lead  to  fraud ;  but 
it  may  be  done  without  fraud  ? — Yes,  because  it 
may  be  innocently  or  carelessly  done,  or  it  may- 
be fraudulently  done  ;  but  in  either  case  I  think 
it  should  not  be  done,  and  the  consumer  suffers 
just  the  same. 

3391.  What  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
water  would  you  allow  between  fresh  and  salt 
butter  ? — An  immaterial  quantity ;  one  per  cent, 
is  sufficient. 

.3392.  How  do  you  account  for  that.  If  it 
takes  5  per  cent,  of  salt  to  preserve  butter  that  is 
made  to  keep  from  three  to  six  months,  and  in 
order  to  keep  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  salt  in 
solution,  to  prevent  its  crystallising,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  salt ;  the 
addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  salt  consequently, 
according  to  you,  only  makes  1  per  cent,  addition 
of  water  ? — What  I  intended  to  say  was  that 
from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  moisture  was  quite 
sufficient  to  retain  the  5  per  cent,  of  salt.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  proved 
by  scientific  investigation  that  the  addition  of 
salt  to  butter,  under  what  I  would  term  normal 
circumstances  does  not  add  to  the  percentage  of 
of  water  at  all. 

3393.  Could  you  suggest  anything  with  a  view 
to  making  Irish  butter  more  pure.  What  par- 
ticular line  would  it  be ;  by  prosecution,  or  by 
GQvernment  interference,  or  by  instruction,  or  in 
what  way  do  you  think  steps  could  be  taken  to 
secure  Irish  butter  being  more  pure  ? — I  look  at 
the  question  in  this  way.  The  very  small  pro- 
ducer keeps  one,  two,  or  three  cows,  and  he 
produces  at  every  churning  a  very  small  quantity 
of  butter.  This  he  puts  into  his  little  firKin,  and 
when  it  is  full  it  goes  to  the  market.  It  is  im- 
possible for  his  butter  to  be  of  good  quality,  be- 
cause it  contains  so  many  di&rent  churnings 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  all  alike  m 
character  ;  and  so  far  as  regards  water,  for  the 
same  reason.  Therefore  I  would  suggest,  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  factory  or  creamery 
system. 

3394.  Co-operation,  in  fact? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kilbride. 

3395.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Conunissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  submitted 
a  memorandum  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Albert  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  strongly  deprecating 
the  proposal  to  fix  a  standard  as  being  prejudicial 
to  tne  interests  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

3396.  That  is  in  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place,  I  understand,  between  Somerset 
House  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland? — ^I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 
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Mr.  Long. 


[^Continued. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3397.  Mr.  Yerburgh,  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, who  is  unable  to  be  present,  wishes  me 
to  ask  you  whether  if  margarine  were  imported 
in  coloured  packages  it  would  not  reduce  the 
price  of  the  article  to  poor  people,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  everybody  would  not  then  know  that  it 
was  margarine,  and  consequently  the  price  would 
be  reduced  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  custom  ;  they 
would  get  used  to  it,  as  they  have  got  used  to 
many  other  articles  of  consumption. 

33987"  At  any  rate,  they  would  know  that  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  anything  but  margarine 
if  they  saw  these  coloured  papers  ? — That  is  so. 

3399.  Mr.  Yerburgh  also  wishes  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  in  Germany 
shops  that  sold  margarine  had  to  be  registered  r 
— What  I  said  was  that  on  everj  house  of  busi- 
ness in  Germany  where  margarine  is  sold,  it  is 
essential  in  accordance  with  the  law  to  paint  on 
the  outside  "  sale  of  margarine." 

3400.  And  you  would  recommend  that  on 
shops  that  sold  margarine  in  England? — Not 
essentially  on  the  outside  of  the  shops,  but  in 
hold  letters  somewhere. 

3401.  So  as  to  notify  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

3402.  And  with  regard  to  separated  milk,  if  it 

were  proved  that  separated  milk  and  fresh  milk 

might  be  sold  together  as  fresh  milk,  would  not 

that  be  to  the  great  injury  of  the  farmer,  because 

the  separated  milk  could  be  sold  at  from  1^.  to 

\\d.  a  gallon,  whereas  the  retailers  would  sell 

the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  milk  at  very  much 

the  price  of  fresh  milk  ? — That  is  if  they  were 

sold  together  ? 

3403.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  see  the  way  to  prohibit 
that  being  done. 

3404.  But  if  that  were  allowed  it  would  be 
doing  a  great  injury  to  the  farmer  ? — K  the  fraud 
were  perpetrated  it  would  be  doing  the  farmer  a 

Seat  injury,  as  it  does  now ;  but  the  point  is. 
At  if  this  proposal  were  law,  then  the  retailer 
would  be  doing  it  at  very  great  risk. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3405.  I  want  to  ask  two  questions  to  clear  up 
points  in  your  evidence.  In  the  first  place,  did  1 
rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  your  ex- 
perience was  that  the  morning's  milk  was 
richer  in  fat  than  the  evening's  milk? — Yes, 
ahnost  always. 

3406.  Was  it  the  real  morning's  milk  or  the 
milk  an^sed  in  London  which  really  was 
taken  ?— -That  was  the  milk  obtained  from  the 
cows  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3407.  Early  in  the  morning  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

3408.  You  found  that  the  morning's  milk  was 
richer  than  the  evening's  milk  ?— Yes,  always. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3409.  We  have  had  evidence  from  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  exact  contrary  ? — Will  you  kindly 
pat  your  original  question  asain  ? 

3410.  The  question  is,  iimether  you  say  that 
the  morning's  milk  contained  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  fat? — I  did  not  mean  that;  it  is  quite  the 
contrary. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

3411.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up, 
Then  you  agree  with  other  witnesses  that  the 
evening's  milk  contains  a  larger  proportion  ? — 
There  is  about  one  per  cent,  difference  in  the 
total  solids. 

3412.  Now  another  point.  Will  you  kindly 
turn'  to  Question  2209.  You  there  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a 
standard  for  solids  not  fat  ? — I  did. 

3413.  How  would  jcm  deal  with  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Supposing  that  a  fraudulent  dealer  gave 
the  top  of  a  chum  of  milk  to  the  inspector's 
substitute,  or  whoever  took  the  sample,  and  that 
sample  contained  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
cream  ;  and  supposing  that  you  had  in  such  a 
sample  a  percentage  of  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  and 
12  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  that  would  only  leave 
7  per  cent,  of  soUds  not  fat? — Yes. 

3414.  Would  not  that  probably  be  a  watered 
milk? — It  would  be  indicative  of  something 
being  very  wrong. 

3415.  Then  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat  is 
of  material  importance,  is  it  not,  in  relation  to 
frauds  ?— In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  would  be  ; 
but  that  is  so  unusual  a  case  that  I  do  not  think 
it  need  be  provided  for,  because  it  would  always 
be  discoverable  with  the  greatest  ease. 

3416.  Is  not  that   a   stratagem   that   is   fre- 

J^uently  resorted  to  ? — Not  to  give  5  per  cent,  of 
at. 

3417.  But  to  take  the  top  of  the  churn,  which 
gives  an  unfair  representation  of  the  real 
quality  of  the  milk  ? — To  the  inspector  it  pro- 
bably is. 

3418.  In  that  case  you  might  have  a  very  high 
percentage  of  fat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
of  the  milk  in  the  chum  might  be  considerably 
watered  ? — Yes ;  but  I  take  it  that  any  person 
who  occupied  a  position  of  responsibilitj-  would,  on 
no  consideration,  permit  such  a  proceeding  as  that. 

3419.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you 
would  not  qualify  your  answer  as  to  a  standard 
of  solids  not  fat.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance 
in  determining  cases  of  fraud,  is  it  not? — I  do 
not  think  it  is,  looking  at  it  broadly.  I  think 
you  would  have  a  much  greater  ill  effect  if  you 
established  a  standard  for  non-fatty  solids  than 
if  you  established  none. 

3420.  You  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  other 
kinds  of  fraud  ? — I  think  that  is  the  whole  crux 
of  the  question. 

3421..  Then  perhaps,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  you  would  explain  your  view  upon 
that  point  ? — If  you  established  a  standard  of 
9  per  cent.,  for  example,  you  would  undoubtedly 
be  subjecting  many  innocent  persons  to 
prosecution ;  because,  as  I  have  shown  in 
many  cases  in  evidence,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  of  this  and  other  countries 
contains  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  solids 
not  fat ;  whereas,  if  you  established  a  low 
standard,  say  8*7  or  8*75  per  cent.,  then  you 
would  be  providing  for  a  milk  of  low  standard  to 
the  public.  No  harm  is  done  to  any  one  in  the 
case  of  3*2  for  fat,  and  12  per  cent.,  as  I  propose, 
for  total  solids,  whereas,  you  are  ensuring  milk 
of  high  quaUty. 

3422.  And  you  think,  on  those  grounds,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  fix  by  law  a  standard  of 
solids  not  fat  ? — I  do. 

X  4  AVEEAGB  T 
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The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Table  : 


Aybbaqe  Wholesale  Prices  per  lb.  of  the  Finest  Danish  Butter. 


1881-81. 

1881-88. 

^ 

u^. 

188»-86. 

18i6-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

s,    d. 

«.    d. 

»,  d. 

s,    d. 

«.    d. 

*.    d. 

9.     d. 

«,    d. 

9,    d. 

i.    d. 

November      •       -       - 

1    4* 

1    8 

1  H 

1  H 

1    H 

1    1 

1      -f 

1    -1 

1    -i 

1    1 

December 

1    4* 

1    8i 

1    8 

1  H 

1    -1 

1    H 

1  -4 

1   H 

1    -f 

1    -1 

Jftnimiy* 

• 

1    H 

1  n 

1    $k 

1   i| 

1    1 

1    4 

I  - 

1  -1 

-111 

1  4 

Febnutry 

- 

1    4* 

1  H 

1    8 

1   -f 

1  4 

-114 

-m 

1  1 

1    - 

I  - 

March    . 

1    4 

1  H 

1    If 

1  -1 

-114 

1    - 

-111 

1  4 

-111 

1   -1 

▲prU      . 

1  H 

1   4 

1    -1 

-111 

-lOJ 

-104 

-10 

-101 

-114 

-  11 

May       -       . 

-111 

1   -i 

-114 

-104 

-  10 

-  H 

-  H 

-104 

-  10 

-  H 

June 

1  - 

1  - 

-  u 

-104 

-    9 

-  H 

-104 

-104 

-  »4 

-  H 

July       - 

1  -1 

1   -\ 

-Hi 

-lOf 

-104 

-  u 

-101 

- 11 

-  H 

-104 

▲OffOSt    .         • 

1  -* 

1  -1 

1  -4 

-111 

-101 

1  -4 

-104 

-  11 

-  10 

-lOf 

September     • 

1   1* 

1   1 

1  i| 

1  1 

-114 

1  4 

-101 

-114 

-114 

-114 

October  - 

I  H 

1  H 

1  H 

1  If 

1  U 

1   H 

1 

1  -i 

1  - 

1  4 

1   1 
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Wednesday/,  1st  August  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 


Mr.  Channing. 
Mr.  Colman. 
Sir  Walter  Foster. 
Mr.  Frederick  Frye. 


Mr.  Jeffreys. 
Sir  Mark  Stewart. 
Mr.  Whiteley. 
Mr.  Yerburgh. 


Sir  WALTER  FOSTER,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Samuel  William  Farmer,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Channing. 

3423.  You  are  a  large  Farmer  io  Wiltshire,  I 
believe  ? — I  am. 

3424.  And  a  Member  of  the  County  Council  ? 
— I  am  an  Alderman  of  the  Wilts  County 
Council. 

3425.  How  much  land  do  you  farm  ?— Upwai  ds 
of  10,000  acres. 

3426.  And  you  send  milk  on  a  very  large  scale 
to  London  ? — I  do. 

3427.  Would  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  average  amount  that  you  send  to  London 
is  ? — As  you  may  imagine  this  large  acreage  is 
extended  over  a  considerable  area,  and  we  send 
milk  from  some  16  different  herds  of  cows  ;  they 
are  all  dairy  shorthorns,  the  herds  varying  in 
number  from  40  to  80  in  each  herd. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3428.  Most  of  your  land,  I  suppose,  is  pasture  ? 
— No,  the  larger  proportion  of  it  is  arable  land. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  land  ;  we  grow  large 
acreages  of  corn,  and  keep  large  quantities  of 
sheep. 

Chairman. 

3429.  All  these  separate  herds  are  under  your 
management,  and  you  know  all  the  details  of 
sending  milk  to  London,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

3430.  Would  you  state  where  you  send  your 
milk,  and  how  it  is  di8iK)sed  of  ?— The  milk  is 
principally  sent  to  different  firms  in  London, 
particularly  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  at 
Bayswater. 

3431.  How  much  do  you  supply  them  with  on 
an  average  ? — It  is  now  about  1,500  gallons  a  day ; 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

3432.  What  is  about  the  total  amount  that 
you  send  up  to  London  from  your  various  herds? 
— From  1,000  gallons  per  day  to  abcmt  2,000 
gallons  a  day,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

3433.  Do  you  send  the  supply  of  milk  under 
any  contract  as  to  the  constituents  and  compo- 

•sition'of  the  milk? — Yes,  my  contract  is  that 
the  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  3*25  per 
cent,  of  fat,  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  keeping  up  to  that  standard;  in  fact  our 
average  is  considerably  above  that.  I  think  that 
out  of  10,000  churns  sent  during  the  last  six 
0.174. 


Chairman — continued. 

months  we  have  only  had  16  churns  as  low  as 
3-25  per  cent,  and  only  three  under  that 
standard. 

3434.  Are  the  churns  separately  analysed  ? — I 
cannot  state  that  every  churn  is  analysed,  but 
our  position  is  this :  that  directly  any  churn 
approaches  in  analysis  near  the  3*25  per  cent., 
the  limit  of  the  contract,  they  at  once  advise  us 
of  it. 

3435.  The  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company? — 
Yes. 

3436.  Do  you  supply  much  milk  from  single 
cows,  or  is  this  invariably  mixed  milk  from  large 
numbers  of  cows? — It  is  invariably  from  herds  of 
cows ;  we  do  not  send  milk  from  single  cows  at 
all.     Shalt  I  give  you  some  figures  as  to  that  ? 

3437.  If  you  would  give  us  some  figures  I 
think  it  would  be  desiraole  ? — We  find,  at  least 
I  am  informed  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Com- 
pany, that  the  following  are  the  averages  of  our 
supplies  during  the  past  six  years.  The  six 
years  average  has  been  3*84  per  cent,  of  fat,  and 
8*92  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat. 

3438.  That  is  a  six  years  average  ? — Yes ;  the 
highest  yearly  average  has  been  3*92  per  cent,  of 
fat,  and  9  \)tv  cenU  of  solids  not  fat ;  the  lowest 
yearly  average  has  been  3*80  per  cent,  of  fat  and 
8*87  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat.  The  highest 
monthly  average  has  been  4*24  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  9*17  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat;  whibt  the 
lowest  monthly  average  at  any  time  has  been 
3*56  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8*84  per  cent,  of  solids  • 
not  fat. 

3439.  These  percentages  are  ascertained  by 
the  analysts  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  so. 

3440.  Have  they,  till  quite  lately,  been  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Veith? — Yes;  and  from  these 
figures,  and  the  very  few  instances  in  which  we 
have  had  anything  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  (only 
three  churns  out  of  10,000  sent  to  them  during  the 
last  six  months)  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  herd 
of  cows  properly  nourished  would  produce  milk 
with  3  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3441.  What  breed  of  cows  are  yours  princi- 


pally ? — Dairy  shorthorns. 
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Mr.  Farmer. 


[  Continued. 


Mr.  Channing, 

3442.  You  do  not  supply  milk  from  single 
cows,  I  understand  ? — No  ;  we  do  not. 

3443.  But  have  you  considered  the  tables 
which  have  been  handed  in  by  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company  as  to  their  results  ?  -  From  single 
cows,  do  you  mean  ? 

3444.  Yes? — Yes;  I  have  seen  them. 

3445.  They  are  not  derived  from  you  then  ? — 
No  ;  they  are  not  derived  from  me. 

3446.  Is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to  add 
as  to  the  analyses  ? — No  ;  I  think  not.  I  might 
observe  that  there  are  very  large  supplies  of 
separated  milk  now  sent  to  London,  extremely 
large  supplies ;  and  it  seems  to  be  especially  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  high  prices.  These  supplies 
of  separated  milk  seem  to  be  increasing  con- 
tinually. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3447.  I  suppose  you  do  not  make  any  butter  ? 
— We  do  not  make  any  butter  if  we  can  sell  the 
milk  ;  but  in  times  when  there  is  an  over  supply 
of  milk  we  then  separate  the  milk  ;  we  have  two 
separators,  and  mate  butter. 

3448.  Do  you  send  the  separated  milk  to 
London  ? — No,  we  do  not ;  we  give  it  to  the 
pigs.  I  should  not  say  that  we  never  have  sent 
it,  but  it  is  an  extremely  rare  thing  to  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3449.  In  your  opinion,  the  use  of  separated 
milk  to  adulterate  whole  milk  has  increased 
during  these  last  few  years  of  depression  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has ;  it  increases  very 
largely,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices.  When  there  is  an  over-supply  of  milk, 
there  is  no  temptation,  of  course,  to  use  the 
separated  milk. 

3450.  Was  that  especially  the  case  last  year 
when  the  supply  of  milk  was  scarcer? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  it  does  apply,  but  it  applies 
whenever  there  is  a  scarcity.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  a  low  standard  under  those 
circumstances  would  practically  legalise  adultera- 
tion. 

3451.  What  do  you  call  a  low  standard? — I 
think  anything  below  3  per  cent.  Seeing  that  I, 
from  my  herd,  have  only  had  so  small  a  number 
less  than  3*25  per  cent.,  if  you  put  anything 
below  3  per  cent,  it  must  be  called  a  low 
standard,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  no 
standard  at  all  than  a  low  one. 

3452.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how 
•you  would  state  your  standard  ;  would  you  have 
a  standard  of  the  proportion  of  fat  and  the  total 
solids,  or  would  you  have  a  standard  of  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  and  of  the  proportion  of  solids  not 
fat  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  question 
rather  for  analysts  to  determine,  seeing  that  the 
evidence  which  I  am  giving  is  rather  bearing  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  supply  from 
a  herd  of  cows  a  low  standard  of  milk.  That  is 
practically  what  I  want  to  show. 

3453.  You  have  not  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  fixing  of  a  legal  standard  of  non- 
fatty  solids  would  operate  unjustly  or  encourage 
adulteration  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  felt  myself  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

3454.  You  think  that  the  test  of  the  value  and 
purity  of  the  milk  is  practically  to  be  found  in 
the  proportion  of  fatty  solids  ? — That  is  as  it  has 
occurred  to  me. 

3455.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  us  as  to 
the  feeding  of  your  cows,  and  the  results  of 
feeding  ? — 1  can  answer  any  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  put  to  me  upon  that  matter. 

3456.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  these  herds  are  dairy  shorthorns  ? — Yes. 

3457.  Are  they  all  managed  on  the  same 
principle,  and  on  pretty  much  the  same  land,  or 
does  the  land  vary  ? — The  land  varies  very  con- 
siderably, but  they  are  all  managed  on  pretty 
much  the  same  principle. 

3458.  Will  you  state  how  they  are  fed,  and 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  ration  that  you  give  your 
cows? — In  the  summer  time  when  the  cows  go 
to  grass,  first  of  all,  and  the  grass  is  young  and 
succulent,  we  should  give  them  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  cotton  cake. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3459.  How  much  ? — Four  pounds. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3460.  Four  pounds  a  head  ?— Yes. 

3461.  When  is  that?— When  the  grass  is 
young  and  succulent. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3462.  How  long  do  you  continue  that? — Pro- 
bably till  the  first  week  in  June,  till  the  grass 
begins  to  get  older  and  more  hearty. 

3463.  About  three  weeks  would  that  be? — 
Practically  a  month.  I  am  giving,  of  course, 
general  ideas ;  circumstances  may  arise  under 
which  we  alter  it ;  for  instance,  if  we  had  a  very 
rainy  time  and  the  grass  was  still  young  and  suc- 
culent in  August. 

3464.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this  :  you 
stated  your  experience  to  show  that  a  high 
average  percentage  of  milk  is  perfectly  ascertain- 
able, and  I  want  to  bring  before  the  Committee, 
therefore,  how  your  cows  are  fed ;  would  you 
continue  prour  statement  as  to  that  ? — After  that 
date,  until  the  cows  were  stalled  in  the  winter, 
they  would  simply  get  the  grass. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3465.  That  is  till  the  middle  of  November?— 
Yes,  till  the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Jeffreys, 

3466.  After  that  you  give  them  nothing  but 
grass  .' — Or  a  few  roots  or  cabbages  if  they  hap- 
pened to  get  short ;  but  practically  grass  is  the 
general  food  of  the  cows. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3467.  One  witness  has  stated  the  exact  quan-  • 
tity  that  he  gave  the  cows,  of  beans,  peas,  and 
pulped  roots,  and  so  on ;  are  you  in  a  position 
10  give  us  figures  as  to   those  proportions  ? — I 
can  give  you  figures  ;  they  vary  according  to  the 

qualities 
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Mr.  Channing — continued. 

qualities  of  the  food  pioduced  on  the  farm  at 
different  times.  If  we  had  in  certain  seasons  a 
poor  quality  of  hay,  for  instance,  or  a  poor 
quality  of  fodder  generally,  we  should  then 
give  a  better  food ;  we  should  give  more  linseed 
cake  or  perhaps  a  little  boiled  linseed,  or  some- 
thing of  that  Kind. 

3468.  Do  you  think  that  the  steaming  of  the 
food  has  any  effect  on  the  milk  ? — I  have  no 
experience.  I  should  think  that  probably  it  has. 
But  we  could  not  possibly  steam  for  so  large  a 
number  of  cows  as  ours  ;  we  should  not  have  the 
appliances  to  do  it. 

3469.  Do  you  give  them  much  bean  and  pea- 
meal  ? — During  the  winter-time,  when  they  are 
stall-fed,  we  give  them  chopped  straw,  oat-straw, 
and  hay,  with  pulped  roots. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart, 

3470.  What  proportion  of  hay  and  straw  ?— 
They  have  what  they  would  eat  ad  libitum. 

3471.  Of  either  ?— More  straw  than  hay,  a 
;ood  deal.  In  some  seasons  the  straw  is  a  good 
leal  better  than  the  hay  is  in  other  seasons. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3472.  Then  what  quantity  of  pulped  roots 
would  you  give  them  ? — If  we  had  a  good  supply 
we  should  give  them  as  much  as  half  a  hundred- 
weight a  day  each,  and  in  a  season  when  roots 
are  scarce  they  might  drop  down  to  very  little, 
perhaps  no  more  than  15  or  20  lbs.  each. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3473.  Do  you  give  them  any  grains  ? — None 
at  all. 

3474.  You  cannot  get  them,  can  you  ? — No. 

Mr.  Channing, 

3475.  You  give  them  no  brewers'  grains? — 
No.  Then  we  give  them  probably  a  mixture  of 
bran,  cotton  cake,  decorticated  cake,  and  at  times 
linseed  cake,  and  maize-meal,  and  malt-culins, 
about  from  8  to  10  lbs.  a  day  each  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3476.  What  proportionof  cake?— Which  kind 
of  cake  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

3477.  Decorticated  cake  in  the  winter  ? — We 
give  them  about  one-third  of  that ;  about  one- 
third  of  the  food  would  be  cake  of  some  kind. 

3478.  How  many  pounds? — It  would  be  about 
3  lbs.,  but  if  we  had,  as  we  did  in  1888,  very  bad 
food  indeed,  to  a  large  extent  all  the  fodder 
apoilt,  we  should  get  up  as  high  as  12  lbs.  of 
cake,  because  the  food  produced  on  the  farm  was 
80  inferior  in  every  way  that  you  could  not 
nourish  your  cows  with  it. 

Mr.  Channing, 

3479.  Do  the  prices  vary  ? — Yes  ;  you  may 
take  it  that  they  would  average  from  8  to  9  lbs. 
each  of  the  mixed  food  during  the  winter  months, 
and  in  a  bad  season  they  would  get  up  as  hicrh  as 
12  lbs. 

3480.  Do  you  find  very  much  difference  in  the 
results,  for  instance,  from  pea  meal  and  maize  ? 
— We  know  the  result  in  quantity  more  than 
we    do  in  quality.     We  only  are  found    fault 
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Mr.  Channing — continued. 

with  for  quality  when  we  drop  too  low.  The 
analyses  are  not  given  to  us ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  the  seasons  in  which  we  had  a  very 
bad  quality  of  fodder  on  our  land,  we  found  that 
the  addition  of  linseed,  either  in  the  shape  of 
boiled  linseed,  or  crushed  linseed,  or  linseed  cake, 
certainly  afiected  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

3481.*  You  think  that  the  oily  food  affected  the 
quality  of  the  milk  1 — There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
did  with  linseed. 

3482.  That  it  increased  the  proportion  of  fatty 
solids  ? — Yes. 

3483.  Did  you  notice  the  proportion  of  increase 
of  fat  produced  by  any  specific  addition  of  food  ? 
— No;  all  I  know  is  that  it  gave  satisfaction 
directly ;  we  were  well  above  our  contract 
standard  of  3*25  per  cent. 

3484.  But  is  your  evidence,  then,  that  food  has 
much  bearing  on  the  quantity  of  fat  in  milk  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  if  you  give  linseed  you  can  in- 
crease the  fat.  A  man  with  two  or  three  cows 
knows  that  if  he  gives  his  cows  linseed  cake  he 
makes  more  butter  directly  in  that  week ; 
whereas  if  he  gave  them  maize  meal,  he  probably 
would  not  make  more  butter. 

3485.  You  are  aware  that  that  opinion  is  not 
shared  by  a  good  many  agricultural  authorities  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not. 

3486.  JTour  experience  is  to  the  contrary 
effect  ? — My  experience  is  distinctly  that  if  you 
give  linseed  cake  to  a  cow,  you  can  make  more 
butter  from  her  when  she  is  having  that  than  if 
you  gave  her  maize  meal,  I  cannot  say  about 
the  analyses,  because  we  do  not  get  the  aualyses. 

3487.  To  sum  up  this  question  of  food,  would 
you  say  that  your  cows  are  fed  much  more  highly 
than  the  average  cows  of  farmers  who  do  wieir 
work  well  ? — Not  as  you  put  the  question ;  not        * 
as  farmers  wh9  do  their  work  well.     I  should 

^  say  that  my  cows  are  decidedly  well  nourished. 

3488.  They  are  fed  up  to  the  average,  but  not 
exceptionally  fed ;  they  are  not  forced  in  any 
way  ? — They  are  kept  well. 

3489.  And  I  suppose  when  they  are  dry  you 
make  a  difference  ? — Then  we  try  to  keep  them 
almost  as  barely  as  we  can. 

3490.  You  do  not  give  them  any  rich  food, 
then  ?— No. 

3491.  8o  that  on  the  whole  their  condition 
after  calving  would  not  be  very  high  ? — Our 
cows  generaUy  calve  down  well,  but  we  do  not 
force  them  at  that  time.  We  give  them  plenty 
of  good  food  when  in  milk. 

3492.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  a  low 
standard  were  adopted  it  would  encourage  adul- 
teration ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

3493.  And  that  is  established,  is  it  not,  by  the 
figures  that  you  have  laid  before  the  Committee^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  with  those  figures  you  find  no 
difficulty  in  producing  an  average  considerably 
over  your  contract,  1  st^e  ? — Yes,  the  lowest 
monthly  average  that  we  have  ever  sent  up  has 
been  0*21  beyond  the  contract  standard;  we  have 
been  3*56  per  cent,  at  the  lowest. 

3494.  If  therefore  a  standard  of  2*50,  or  even 
of  2*75  per  cent,  were  adopted,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  add  a  considerable  proportion  of  separated 
milk,  and  still  to  find  in  a  sample  of  the  mixed 
milk  the  fat  required  by  such  a  low  standard  ? — 
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Mr.  Channing — continued. 

I  think  80,  certainly.  I  think  that  there  are 
many  milkmen  in  London  who  buy  milks  which 
they  can  rely  on  as  being  especially  rich,  in  order 
that  they  may,  in  times  of  scarcity,  be  able  to 
adulterate  them. 

3495.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the 
results  of  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  of 
single  cows ;  have  you  any  evidence  of  your 
own  to  offer  on  that  point? — No,  I  have  not. 

3496.  You  are  aware  though  that  the  evidence 
as  to  single  cows,  as  laid  before  the  Committee 
by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  shows  that 
only  about  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  at  the 
most,  fall  below  the  standard  of  3*20  per  cent.  ? 
— I  should  think  there  were  very  few  cows  that 
fell  below  that,  comparatively  not  so  large  a  per- 
centage as  you  say. 

3497.  The  percentage  in  these  tables  shows 
that  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cows  fell  below 
3  per  cent.,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  all  the 
single  cows  whose  milk  has  been  analysed? — I 
cannot  speak  on  that  point. 

3498.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  this  question  : 
whether  with  your  very  wide  experience  of  dairy 
fnrming,  your  own  experience  of  cows  corresponds 
to  that ;  that  the  proportion  of  such  cows  as  an 
ordinary  good  farmer  would  have  which  would 
give  mUk  l)elow  your  standard  is  comparatively 
small  ? — I  should  say  very  small  indeed,  and  1 
should  have  thought  much  smaller  than  the 
figures  which  you  imply  are  in  the  papers  of  the 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company.  I  should  have 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  anything  like  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cows  that  would  not  give  that  quality 
of  milk. 

3499.  Your  own  impression  is  that  10  per 
cent,  is  rather  a  high  average  ? — I  should  think  a 
high  average  for  properly  nourished  cows. 

3500.  That  even  a  smaller  percentage  than 
10  per  cent,  would  be  found  giving  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  fat  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3501.  I  believe  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  right  of  dairymen  to  appeal  to  the 
cow  in  case  of  prosecution  ? — I  think  that  adul- 
teration is  at  times  so  remunerative  that  fines 
are  practically  useless  as  a  deterrent,  and  I  think 
that  nothing  but  imprisonment  has  any  chance  of 
stopping  it ;  and  then  in  order  to  avoid  injustice 
in  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  would  ^ive  any  man  the 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  herd  of  cows 
itself  to  show  whether  the  cows  did  give  the  poor 
milk  which  he  claimed  that  they  gave. 

Mr.  Frye, 

3502.  But  what  use  would  that  be  ;  how  could 
you  tell  what  cows  this  particular  milk  came 
from? — I  am  taking  it  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  trace  the  milk  ;  of  course,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  the  milk  you  could  not  do  it. 

3503.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  ? — In 
some  instances  perhaps  it  would  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3504.  But  in  your  own  case  how  would  such 
an  appeal  be  workable.  You  have  these  large 
herds,  and  ycai  would  not  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  whole  herd  of  cows  ? — In  my  case  the  thing 
would  be  perfectly  easy*    I  can  quite  see  that 


Mr.  Channing — continued. 

there  would  be  diflSculty  in  some  cases,  but  I 
could  tell  you  what  cows  or  what  herd  of  cows 
every  churn  of  milk  came  from. 

Mr.  Frye. 

3505.  But  we  have  got  other  people  to  deal 
with,  not  you  ? — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Channing."" 

3506.  Would  you  explain  how  your  idea  of 
the  appeal  to  the  cow  would  work ;  you  would 
only  apply  it  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  small 
farmers  ? — I  should  apply  it  where  I  could  trace 
it.  If  you  cannot  trace  it,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  apply  it.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  had 
not  occurred  to  me. 

3507.  Have  you  not  some  evidence  to  give  us 
as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  dairy  trade  in 
London? — I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  say  than  what  I  have  already  stated. 

3508.  Have  you  no  experience  of  the  milk 
testing  trials  carried  out  at  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Shows  ? — No,  I  have  not 

3509.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  say 
whether  trials  of  that  kind  would  be  a  fair 
general  test  of  the  productive  powers  of  cows  ? — 
I  should  think  that  probably  in  those  cases  the 
cows  were  picked  cows,  but  I  do  not  knov^ ;  I 
could  not  give  any  evidence  as  to  that. 

3510.  They  give  very  large  figures;  I  thought 
perhaps  that  you  had  some  experience  on  that 
subject? — No. 

3511.  Now  as  to  the  sampling  of  milk,  have 
you  any  experience  as  to  the  sampling  of  milk  in 
cases  of  alleged  adulteration  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3512.  Have  you  any  other  points  which  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — It  appears 
to  me  that  so  far  as  margarine  is  concerned  the 
whole  object  of  colouring  it  is  fraud. 

3513.  Have  you  a  committee  on  the  Wilts 
County  Council  dealing  with  questions  of  adul- 
teration ? — No,  we  have  not. 

3514.  Have  you  taken  any  action  with  regard 
to  butter  frauds  yourselves  ? — We  have  a  county 
analyst  and  we  have  an  inspector,  who  take 
samples,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the 
matter. 

3515.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  offer  us  as  to 
that  ?~No. 

3516.  Except  that  in  your  opinion  margarine 
should  not  be  coloured  ? — It  should  not  be 
coloured. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

35 1 7.  Do  you  think  that  if  margarine  was  not 
coloured  fraud  would  be  prevented? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  sold  as  butter  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

3518.  And  what  effect  would  that  have  upon 
the  butter  market  ? — I  have  not  considered  the 
effect  upon  the  butter  market ;  I  was  considering 
the  effect  on  the  public  that  they  would  not  buy 
for  butter  what  was  practically  a  totally  different 
substance. 

3519.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  plan 
which  we  have  had  sketched  out  in  this  room 
of  having  two  counters,  one  for  margarine,  and 
one  for  butter,  in  the  same  retail  shop  ? — No ;  I 
have  not« 

^  3520*  In 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

3520.  In  regard  to  the  appeal  to  the  cow,  do 
you  weiffh  all  the  milk  of  your  different  cows  ? — 
1  es ;  it  18  not  weighed  every  day ;  we  weigh  the 
milk  of  the  different  cows  once  a  week. 

3521.  And  do  you  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  ? 
— For  quantity,  but  not  for  quality. 

3522.  Then  in  fact  you  test  each  chum  ? — I 
do  not  understand  your  question. 

3523.  Do  you  test  the  quality  of  each  churn 
of  milk  occasionally  that  you  send  away? — No  ; 
we  do  not  test  our  milk  at  all ;  it  is  tested  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  milk. 

3524.  Then  you  do  not  test  it  at  home  ?  —No. 

3525.  You  have  no  Babcock  system  then,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? — We  have  none  ;  we  have 
no  time  to  do  anything  of  that  sort ;  it  is  all  sent 
away  iit  once. 

3526.  Do  you  see  much  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  any  ordinary  farmer  arriving  at  a  just  con- 
clusion as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  very  reliable. 

3527.  Mr.  Channing  asked  you  whether  you 
would  recommend  an  analysis  in  the  case  of  large 
dairies  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  small  dairies,  and 
my  point  is  to  know  whether  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  real  difficulty  in  the  case  of  small 
dairy  farmers  arriving  at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  milk  without  testing  it  at 
home  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could  test  it  at 
home  reliably,  not  the  dairy  farmers  themselves. 

3528.  You  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
appliances  or  the  knowledge?— No;  or  the  skill. 

3529.  Do  you  give  any  bean  meal  to  your 
cows  ? — Not  often. 

3530.  You  prefer  the  pea  meal  ? — It  is  seldom 
that  we  use  either  pea  or  bean  meal ;  we  do  use 
pea  and  bean  meal  occasionally,  but  we  use  a 
great  deal  of  maize  meal. 

3531.  Chiefly  decorticated  cake? — And  cotton 
cake,  and  linseed  cake. 

3532.  Decorticated  cotton  cake? — Yes. 
5333.  You  do  not  find  that  it  gives  a  taste  to 

the  milk  ? — No. 

3534.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  it  gave  a 
taste  to  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
by  decorticated  cake? — I  have  not. 

3535.  What  amount  of  grass  do  you  allow  to 
each  cow  for  grazing  ? — The  cows  eat  grass  ad 
libitum ;  they  are  out  in  the  meadows  eating 
what  they  please. 

3536.  But  in  regard  to  acreage  ;  do  vou  allow 
an  acre  per  cow  ? — It  varies  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  farm  ;  it  depends  upon  whether  you 
want  it  simply  to  summer  them  or  to  winter  them 
too. 

3537.  And  your  evidence  is  that  you  think 
that  3-25  per  cent,  of  fat  and  about  8*92  per 
cent,  of  solids  would  be  a  fair  average  ? — No  ;  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  my  contract  was 
3'25  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  i  think  that  if  a 
standard  is  fixed  it  should  not  be  less  than  3  per 
cent. 

3538.  You  advise  a  standard  of  3  per  cent., 
if  there  is  to  be  a  standard  ? — Not  less  than 
3  per  cent.,  certainly. 

3539.  And  how  much  of  solids  ? — Perhaps 
8*5  per  cent.,  I  should  think  ;  but  that  is  rather 
a  question  for  the  analysts^  I  think. 

Oa74, 


Mr.  Channing. 

3540.  I  think  you  rather  declined  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  a  standard  for 
non-fatty  solids  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3541.  You  said  that  your  contract  was  3*25 
per  cent,  of  fat ;  what  was  the  solids  not  fat  in 
your  contract  ? — 8'75  per  cent. 

3542.  You  omitted  that,  I  think  ?— Yes,  i  did 
not  state  that. 

3543.  Then  your  contract  is  for  a  very  high 
standard,  is  it  not  ? — Out  of  10,000  chums  I 
have  only  had  16  as  low  as  the  standard  during 
six  months. 

3544.  And  yet  from  several  other  witnesses 
we  have  had  evidence  that  they  think  8*5  per 
cent,  a  good  average  for  solids  not  fat,  and  2*75 
per  cent,  for  fat;  and  they  thought  that  11*5 
per  cent,  was  a  fair  average  ? — My  experience 
goes  to  show  that  that  would  be  a  very  low 
quality  of  milk  indeed. 

3545.  And  they  thought  that  if  such  a  standard 
as  that  were  fixed,  there  would  be  a  fear  that 
good  milk  would  be  watered  down  to  it? — 
Yes. 

3546.  Do  you  think  that  rich  milk  is  now 
watered  down  to  a  certain  standard  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  time  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  rich  milks  are  bought  purposely  that 
they  may  be  lowered  down  in  that  way. 

3547.  And  the  dairymen  give  rather  a  higher 
price  for  rich  milk,  do  they  not  ? — They  secure 
them  if  they  possibly  can. 

3548.  Channel  Islands  milk,  for  example  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  get  it. 

3549.  Do  they  buy  that  to  water  down  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  can  get  it  to  water  down  ;  it  would 
be  bought,  probably,  for  special  purposes. 

3550.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  if  you 
fixed  your  standard  too  high,  some  cows  that 
were  poorly  fed  (not  so  highly  fed  as  yours) 
might  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  and  so  you 
would  cause  hardship  to  small  owners  ? — That  is 
why  I  have  laken  the  figure  of  3  per  cent. — 
much  lower  than  my  contract  of  3*25  per  cent. 
Our  cows,  when  they  have  been  feeding  only  on 

frass,  have  not  dropped  so  low  as  3*25  per  cent, 
n  the  month  of  May,  which  is  probably  a  low 
month,  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  grass, 
the  lowest  monthly  average  was  3*56  per  cent. 

3551.  But  during  that  time  you  said  that  you 
gave  them  4  lbs.  of  cake  a  day  ? — That  is  really 
to  keep  the  grass  in  them  ;  otherwise  the  succu- 
lent grass  runs  through  them. 

3552.  Does  not  that  consequently  improve  the 
richness  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  ? — Yes,  of  course 
it  does.  If  a  cow  has  diarrhoea  she  cannot  give 
that  milk. 

3553.  Then  during  that  time  the  cow  is  not 
badly  fed,  because  she  gets  the  grass  and  4  lbs. 
of  cake  a  day? — We  do  not  feed  our  cows  badly. 
I  say  that  all  cows  ought  to  be  properly 
nourished. 

3554.  But  you  can  understand  a  case  where  a 
small  man  could  not  give  his  cows  so  much  cake 
a  day,  and  would  feed  them  on  grains  instead  ; 
would  not  that  reduce  the  quality  of  the  milk  ? — 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

Then  if  he  were  a  small  man,  the  difficulty  would 
not  arise  in  tracing  the  milk  to  the  cow. 

3555.  In  that  case,  with  an  appeal  to  the  cow, 
you  would  not  subject  a  man  to  a  penalty  ? — 
1  ou  could  not  call  it  adulteration. 

3556.  If  we  passed  an  Act  to  fix  a  standard, 
you  would  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  fixed 
standard,  if  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  cow,  as  it 
is  called,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  milk  came 
direct  from  any  cow,  you  would  not  prosecute 
the  man  ? — If  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
milk  was  pure  and  unadulterated,  I  would  not 
prosecute. 

3557.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  this 
mixing  of  separated  milk  with  fresh  milk,  and 
selling  it  as  pure  milk  ? — We  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  during  times  of  scarcity  very  large 
supplies  of  separated  milk  are  sent  to  London 
daily,  and  go  into  tlie  hands  of  milkmen  here ; 
and  the  greater  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  London 
the  greater  the  supply  is  of  separated  milk. 

3558.  Is  not  this  mixture,  when  it  is  sold  as 
fresh  milk,  a  clear  fraud  upon  the  purchaser  ? — 
I  think  it  is,  undoubtedly. 

3559.  And  you  wish  to  stop  it  by  every  means 
in  your  power  i — Yes. 

3560.  Not  that  you  or  anybody  would  wish  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  separated  milk,  as  such  ? — No. 

356L  But  you  would  wish  to  forbid  a  mixture 
of  separated  milk  and  fresh  milk  being  sold  as 
fresh  milk  ? — Yes. 

3562.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  there  a 
good  deal  of  fraud  in  that  way  carried  on? — I 
think  there  is  a  very  great  deal,  and  increasingly 
80,  especially  in  winter  times  and  times  of 
scarcity.  It  is  not  a  daily  occurrence,  as  there 
are  times  when  there  is  an  over-supply  of  milk 
in  London,  and  then  there  is  no  temptation  to 
adulterate  with  separated  milk ;  but  directly  the 
temptation  arises  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
earned  on  to  a  very  large  extent. 

3563.  And  I  suppose  that  these  dealers  pur- 
chase this  separated  milk  at  about  a  penny  or 
three-halfpence  a  gallon  and  mix  it  with  fresh 
milk,  for  which  they  have  to  give  Id.  or  8rf.  ? — 
Yes  ;  practically  the  difference  would  be  that 
the  separated  milk  would  be  20  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fifth  the  value  of  the  other ;  from  a  fourth  to  a 
fifth  of  the  value  of  the  other. 

3564.  And,  of  course,  if  they  could  mix  these 
two  milks  and  palm  them  ofi'  upon  the  public  as 
fresh  milk,  they  would  make  an  immense  per- 
centage on  that  ? — Very  large  profits. 

3565.  How  would  you  propose  to  stop  that  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
offer  rewards  to  any  person  who  will  give  such 
information  as  will  lead  to  conviction  for  adultera- 
tion. There  must  be  plenty  of  people  here  in 
London  who  assist  in  that  mixing,  servants,  and 
so  on,  and  in  different  ways.  1  think  that  we  might 
not  only  have  the  evidence  of  the  analyst  show- 
ing that  it  is  below  the  standard,  but  we  might 
also  get  the  evidence  of  the  people  themselves 
who  actually  did  it,  if  a  reward  were  offered,  or 
a  portion  of  the  fine,  or  some  means  of  that  kind 
were  adopted. 

3566.  But  supposing  that  the  rich  milk  were 
mixed  with  the  separated  milk,  and  yet  it  came 


Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

up  to  the  low  standard  which  some  people  have 
suggested  of  11*5  per  cent.,  would  you  prosecute 
them  i — Does  not  that  matter  answer  itself,  if  it 
is  below  the  standard. 

3567.  Yes ;  but  you  would  wish  to  prosecute 
anybody,  I  suppose,  for  making  up  this  mixture 
and  selling  it  as  pure  milk,  for  trymg  to  palm  off 
a  fraud  upon  the  public,  whether  it  comes  up  to 
the  standard  or  not  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3568.  Then  I  ask  how  are  you  to  detect  it,  if 
it  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  11 '5  per  cent.  ? — 
You  cannot  detect  it  unless  you  can  get  evidence 
of  the  actual  mixing. 

3569.  You  think  that  the  only  way  would  be 
to  induce  those  people  to  inform  against  their 
own  employers,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

3570.  That  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  see 
of  detecting  it? — It  would  be  quite  possible, 
although  it  might  be  difficult,  to  trace  the  milk 
from  its  source.  Separated  milk  is  sent  to 
London,  and  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge 
where  it  goes  to  :  to  people  in  the  trade  ;  what 
do  they  do  with  it? 

3571.  I  suppose  that  such  a  thing  as  this 
adulteration  is  seldom  or  ever  done  by  the 
farmers  themselves  ? — The  farmers  themselves  in 
very  few  instances  have  separators,  so  that  they 
have  not  the  separated  milk  to  adulterate  with. 
Of  course  I  am  not  saying  that  farmers  are  en- 
tirely free  Irom  fraud  in  any  kind  of  way  ;  there 
are  dishonest  men  amongst  farmers  as  amongst 
other  classes,  and  they  will  adulterate  with 
water. 

3572.  But  still  we  have  had  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  very  seldom  that  this  milk  is  adulte- 
rated at  the  source  ? — It  is  not  adulterated  with 
separated  milk  at  the  source. 

3573.  We  have  heard  that  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance  in  detecting  these  frauds  if  there  were 
more  inspectors  going  round  the  country,  and 
going  into  the  various  shops  ;  do  you  think  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  inspection  of  milk? — I  do 
not  think  there  is. 

3574.  What  happens  in  your  county;  do  not 
the  police  inspect  samples  of  milk  ? — No,  they 
do  not.  I  should  not  like  to  speak  very  clearly 
about  it,  but  I  believe  that  our  inspectors  do 
those  things. 

3575.  Inspectors  of  what? — I  think  it  is  the 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  but  I  am 
not  quite  certain  about  it. 

3576.  Yes,  it  is ;  but  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  constable  of  the  coimty  ? — Yes. 

3577.  Does  not  your  chief  constable  give  in- 
structions to  take  these  samples  of  milk  occa- 
sionally ?  -  The  whole  of  the  administration  of 
the  Adulteration  Acts  in  our  county  is  under  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  County 
Council ;  I  have  not  been  on  that  Committee  now 
for  some  two  or  three  years,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  exact  practice  in  Wiltshire  is  in  that 
respect. 

3578.  Would  it  not  be  worth  wTiile  for  gentle- 
men like  yourself  on  these  county  councils  to 
ask  questions,  and  to  see  that  the  chief  constable 
instructs  the  inspectors  to  take  more  samples  of 
milk  in  the  towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

3579.  That  would  be  one  way  of  detecting 
fraud,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3580.  Because 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

3580.  Because  we  hear  that  in  many  counties 
the  samples  taken  are  totally  inadequate  to  the 
number  of  shops  and  retailers  in  the  county  ?  — 
That  is  so. 

3581.  But  you  would  not  advocate  any  farther 
form  of  inspection,  would  you.  For  instance, 
have  you  heard  that  some  people  advocate  travel- 
ling inspectors  to  test  milk  and  butter  ?  —  A 
travelling  inspector  would  not  be  open  to  be 
tampered  with ;  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might 
get  cases  of  fraud  where  a  local  man  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so. 

3582.  You  see  that  our  diflScultv  is  how  in 
many  cases  to  detect  the  frauds.  ITou  may  say 
that  you  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fraud,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  you  to 
give  evidence,  or  for  anybody  else  to  give 
evidence,  about  it?— Yes. 

3583.  Therefore,  how  is  it  to  be  suppressed  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that ;  I  have  given  thwt  matter 
very  great  consideration,  but  I  did  think  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  per- 
son who  would  give  information  leading  to  con- 
viction for  adulteration. 

3584.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  adultera- 
tion of  cream  in  London  ? — No. 

3585.  You  do  not  supply  cream? — No. 

3586.  Who  supplies  the  cream  in  London; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  consumed  ? — There  is 
a  great  deal  of  it  made  in  London. 

3587.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  made? — By 
separators,  made  from  the  milk. 

3588.  Is  it  not  occasionally  made  from  other 
substances  as  well? — 1  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
give  any  evidence  on  that  point.  I  have  thought 
so,  when  I  have  been  eating  it  sometimes. 

3589.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  your 
cows,  would  you  give  them  grains  if  you  could 
get  them  in  the  winter? — Not  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances ;  not  unless  I  had 
no  roots,  for  instance. 

3590.  And  if  you  had  no  roots  and  were 
badly  off  for  hay,  as  a  good  many  people  were 
last  vear,  and  you  gave  your  cows  grains,  would 
not  that  reduce  the  standard  of  milk  con* 
siderably  ?— Then  1  should  at  once  give  them 
better  food,  to  keep  up  the  standard  condition  of 
my  cows  ;  if  I  gave  them  grains  and  nothing 
else,  I  should  soon  expect  to  get  my  cows  ill. 

3591.  In  making  contracts  with  dealers,  is  it 
a  general  thing  to  put  a  certain  standard  in  the 
contract  ? — I  tlo  not  think  it  is. 

3592.  Then  yours  is  an  exceptional  casfi? — I 
think  the  Ayfesbury  Dairy  Company  are  more 
particular  in  that  respect  than  any  other  com- 
pany ;  some  other  companies  do  it,  1  know. 

3593.  In  delivering  milk  in  great  quantities 
under  ordinary  circumstances  is  there  any  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  milk  up  to  the  average- 
quality,  or  does  it  vary  according  to  hot  weather 
or  cold  weather  ? — Milk  varies,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  keeping  it  up  to  the  standard 
that  1  have  mentioned. 

3594.  To  the  standard  in  your  contract? — 
Yes ;  as  you  see  our  lowest  monthly  average  is 
3*56  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  there  are  only  16  chums 
from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June, 
which  would  take  in  cold  months  and  hot  months 
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too,  in  which  we  have  dropped  as  low  as  the  con- 
tract quality,  that  is  3*25  per  cent. 

3595.  When  did  your  highest  monthly  average 
of  4-24  per  cent,  of  fat  take  place ;  what  month 
was  it? — January. 

3596.  Were  you  feeding  very  highly  at  that 
time,  or  what  made  the  average  go  up  so  high? — 
I  have  not  the  year  in  which  that  occurred,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  food  just  in  that  month 
may  have  been  better ;  I  mean  the  food  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  We  may  have  been  at  a 
better  lot  of  fodder,  or  a  better  hayrick. 

Mr.  Ckanning. 

3597.  How  long  would  those  cows  have  calved, 
on  an  average,  after  January  ? — On  an  average 
the  cows,  in  January,  would  have  calved  perhaps 
from  three  to  four  months,  say  four  months. 

3598.  Not  longer  than  that  ?— No. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3599.  May  I  ask  you  again  what  average  do 
you  propose,  or  would  you  suggest  to  make  a 
standard.  You  have  heard  of  other  averages 
which  have  been  suggested  which  are  much 
lower  than  yours.  What  is  the  average  which 
you  would  like  to  suggest  to  be  the  standard 
for  testing  milk  ? — If  there  is  any  standard  at 
all,  it  should  not  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
fat. 

3600.  And  of  solids,  not  fat  ? — I  would  rather 
leave  that  to  others.  I  know  more  about  the 
standard  of  fat  than  I  do  of  solids  not  fat. 

3601.  Then  you  think  that  in  a  general  way 
you  would  like  to  test  milk  by  the  fat? — I 
should  ;  from  my  point  of  view  I  should  have  no 
difficulty. 

3602.  In  your  contract  you  have  only  a  con- 
tract for  milk  of  a  certain  standard  of  fat? — No; 
we  contract  for  a  certain  standard  of  solids  not 
fat,  and  the  lowest  that  I  have  had  has  been 
8*84  per  cent. 

Mr.  Channinff. 

3603.  Your  contract  being  8*75  percent? — 
Yes  ;  and  we  have  been  as  high  as  9*17  per 
cent.  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  lower  than 
8*75  per  cent. 

3604.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  more 
uniformity  in  the  analyses  of  non-fatty  solids 
than  there  is  in  the  analyses  of  fat,  is  there 
not?— Yes. 

3605.  The  range  of  variation  is  much 
smaller? — I  find,  as  a  farmer,  that  I  need  not 
trouble  my  head  about  solids  not  fat ;  if  I  can 
keep  up  the  fat,  I  have  no  difficulty  about  the 
other.     That  is  practically  how  I  work. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3606.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
to  the  Conunittee  as  to  legislation,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  from  fraud  on  account  of  this 
adulterated  milk  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

3607.  But  vou  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
milk  is  greatly  adulterated? — Yes,  and  I  think 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  it  as  far  as 
possible. 

3608.  That  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter^  is 
it  not? — Yes,  it  is. 

T  4  3609.  Do 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3609.  Do  you  turn  out  your  cows  at  all  in  the 
winter  ? — Only  for  a  very  short  time. 

3610.  Just  to  get  a  drink  of  water  perhaps  ? 
—  Yes,  partly  for  that  and  partly  that  we  may 
see  whether  they  are  at  service  for  the  bulls. 

3611.  Do  you  give  them  water  in  the  house  ? 
~~"X  es» 

Mr.  Frye. 

3612.  Do  you  know  of  any  dealers  who  buy 
separated  milk  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  it  ? — 
I  know  many  dealers  who  buy  separated  milk, 
but  when  you  say  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  it, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  it  is  bought  for. 

3613.  You  said  that  you  would  prevent  mar- 
garine being  coloured.  You  know  that  butter 
also  is  coloured  ? — Yes. 

3614.  Would  you  prevent  that  being  coloured 
also  ? — Butter  is  not  coloured  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold  as  a  superior  article ;  it  is  not  coloured 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Margarine  is  churned 
and  coloured  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  as 
something  which  it  is  not. 

3615.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the 
price  of  margarine,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  question  how  it  affects  the  price  ;  it 
is  a  question  of  fraud,  whether  you  sell  to  people ' 
one  thing  when  they  think  they  are  buymg 
another.  I  should  not  put  it  on  the  question  of 
how  it  would  increase  or  diminish  the  price. 

3616.  I  suppose  it  would  increase  the  price  of 
butter? — I  have  not  viewed  it  from  that  point 
at  all.  I  make  very  little  butter,  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  that  concerns  me. 

3617.  There  are  mixtures  of  butter  and  mar- 
garine. You  could  not  prevent  them  being  of 
the  natural  colour;  v\ould  you  prevent  their 
being  mixed  at  all  ? — I  think  if  a  person  wishes 
to  have  them  mixed  he  might  mix  them  himself. 

3618.  How  is  that  to  be  done,  supposing  that 
they  wished  to  have  a  mixture?— I  think  it 
might  be  left  to  him  to  decide.  If  any  person 
wished  to  use  a  mixture  of  butter  and  margarine, 
we  might  leave  it  to  him  to  decide  how  he  would 
mix  them.  Personalljr  I  cannot  conceive  that  I, 
at  any  rate,  should  wish  to  use  a  mixture  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Yerburgh, 

3619.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  the 
effect  that  food  has  upon  the  milk  of  cows.  Is 
there  any  form  of  feeding  cows  which  will  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk  given,  and  at  the  same 
time  depreciate  the  quality  ? — Yes,  there  is 
undoubtedly. 

3620.  What  kind  of  food  would  that  be  ?— We 
know  that  brewers'  grains,  for  instance,  will 
materially  increase  the  quantity,  and  we  know 
that  a  large  quantity  of  roots  will  increase  the 
quantity,  and  I  have  found  that  a  certain  pre- 
paration of  maize  will  increase  the  quantity  ;  but 
those  things,  unless  assisted  by  better  foods  at 
the  same  time,  decrease  the  (quality,  and  ue 
have  to  give  with  them  a  better  kind  of  food, 
like  decorticated  cotton  cake,  or  linseed  cake,  or 
linseed  meal. 

3621.  Then  I  gather  that  if  you  had  a  low 
standard  for  milk,  anybody  who  wished  to  get 
a  large  yield  from  his  cows,  would  adopt  such  a 
method  of  feeding,  and    by  that    means  get  a 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

larger  result?— Yes,    he    would    get   a  larger 
result. 

3622.  At  the  cost  of  quality  ? — And  of  the 
cows,  because  the  cows  would  not  be  properly 
nourished,  and  they  would  get  in  a  low  state  of 
health  under  those  circumstances. 

3623.  Then  apart  altogether  from  such  a 
system  of  feeding  cows,  I  gather  that  if  we 
adopted  the  standard  that  you  propose,  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  any  such  system  of  feeding 
cows  is  simply  to  increase  the  quantity  at  the 
cost  of  the  quality  of  the  milk? — A  man  would 
naturally,  of  course,  feed  his  cows  so  as  to  produce 
the  proper  standard  of  milk. 

3624.  Therefore  any  custom  such  as  that, 
under  such  a  proposal  as  yours,  would  be 
stopped  ? — Y"es  ;  I  cannot  think  that  such  a 
custom  prevails  to  any  extent  as  to  feed  with 
such  a  bad  quality  of  food  entirely.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Colman. 

3625.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  colour- 
ing of  milk  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that ;  I 
believe  there  is  such  a  practice. 

3626.  You  mean  that  from  your  own  herd  the 
milk  would  go  entirely  uncoloured  ? — Yes. 

3627.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  a  verjr  large  proportion  of  the  milk 
sold  in  London  is  coloured  ;  nave  you  any  know- 
ledge of  that  ? — I  can  simply  give  an  opinion  ;  my 
opinion  is  that  there  is  very  little  milk  sold  in 
London  which  is  not  coloured  more  or  less. 

3628.  Then  it  would  be  coloured  by  the  milk 
sellers  or  dealers  in  London,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

3629.  You  think  that  as  a  rule,  then,  the 
farmers  who  send  milk  to  London  do  not  colour 
their  milk  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 
I  might  say  that  they  do  not  do  it. 

3630.  You  said  something  about  brewers' 
grains  which  you  could  not  get ;  have  you  any 
objection  to  them  as  food  for  cows  ? — I  should 
prefer  not  using  them  myself.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  objection  where  a  man 
cannot  get  roots,  provided  that  he  gives  other 
good  food.  Brewers'  grains  in  themselves  are 
not  a  rich  food,  and  if  a  man  can  get  a  good 
supply  of  brewers'  grains,  and  cannot  get  the 
roots  if  he  gave  another  kind  of  food  to  make 
the  bulk  of  the  food  a  rich  food,  or  good  nourish- 
ing food,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  them. 

3631.  You  mean  that  they  would  tend  rather 
to  quantity  than  quality  ? — Certainly  ;  if  you 
give  brewers'  grains  and  nothing  else,  you  would 
get   a  very  poor  milk. 

3632.  But  I  suppose  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  where  there  are 
brewers,  they  are  used  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — 
I  believe  that  is  so. 

3633.  You  thought  that  there  were  not  many 
cows  that  gave  a  poor  quality  of  milk  ;  but  do 
those  cows  give  extra  quantity  when  they  do  not 
give  quality  ? — I  always  put  in,  where  the  cow 
is  properly  nourished.  If  you  give  a  cow  a  lot 
of  mouldy  musty  hay,  or  if  a  cow  in  a  very  dry 
summer  practically  gets  no  food  at  all,  has  to 
work  hara  for  its  living,  and  gets  nothing  to 
supplement  it,  the  cow  in  a  sense  is  starved,  and 
then  the  natural  result  would  be  that  the  cow  is 
not  nourished,  and  she  cannot  give  good  milk. 
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Mr.  Caiman — continued. 

3634.  Is  it  the  rule,  do  you  think,  that  where 
there  are  cows  that  gire  a  poor  quality  of  milk 
they  give  an  extra  quantity? — Speaking  generally 
a  cow  that  gives  a  very  large  quantity  would  not 
give  so  gooQ  a  quality,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  uniform  rule. 

3635.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  few 
fanners  have  separators,  but  are  not  separators 
getting  much  more  common  than  they  were  ?— 
Yes,  but  men  who  send  milk  to  London  as  a  rule 
send  the  whole  of  their  milk,  and  they  have  no 
occasion  to  buy  separators,  and  consequently 
such  fanners  have  not  got  separators. 

3636.  Not  even  for  emergencies? — It  is  a  very 
rare  thing  indeed  I  think. 

3637.  If  it  is  a  fair  question,  what  is  the  price 
of  milk  per  gallon  at  the  farm  ? — It  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
I)08ition  in  which  the  farm  is,  and  the  time  at 
which  it  can  be  delivered  to  a  town.  There  are 
many  circumstances  which  come  in  to  affect  the 
price  of  milk. 

3638.  About  how  much  per  gallon  would  it  be 
generally? — You  see  it  depends  upon  vari(»us 
circumstances  ;  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  place 
200  mileit  away  from  London. 

3639.  I  mean  the  price  at  the  farm?— But 
the  cost  of  conveyance  to  London  varies,  and 
consequently  the  price  ;  it  is  always  sold  delivered 
to  London  or  delivered  to  a  large  town,  and 
then  the  price  at  the  farm  would  be  so  much  less 
by  the  extra  carriage;  but  you  may  take  it 
roughly  that  the  price  would  be  from  5d.  to  6^. 
per  imperial  gallon  in  the  summer  at  the  farm,  and 
m  the  winter  from  8rf.  to  lOd.,  or  from  8rf.  to  9rf., 
say.  It  depends  so  much  uiK)n  where  the  farm 
is  situated. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3640.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you. 
You  say  that  margarine  is  coloured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fraud  ? — i  es. 

3641.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  coloured  mar- 
garine exposed  for  sale  in  shops  with  the  letters 
"  margarine  "  upon  the  package  ? — Yes. 

3642.  Has  the  margarine  been  coloured  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud  ? — I  am  not  speaking  of 
any  particular  sample  in  any  particular  shop  ;  I 
am  speaking  generally  of  the  reason  why  it  is 
churned,  and  why  it  is  coloured,  why  it  is  not 
Hold  in  the  original  colour  in  the  same  way  as 
lard  would  be. 

3643.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  rather  to 
make  it  pleasing  to  the  eye,  just  as  people  colour 
butter  ? — That  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it ;  but  the  reason  why  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
is  because  butter  is  of  that  particular  colour. 

3644.  Still  it  is  to  make  it  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  of  the  colour  which  butter  is?— Of  the 
colour  which  butter  is,  undoubtedly.  It  opens 
the  d(»or  to  frahd,  there  is  no  doubt  about  i', 
very  largely. 

3645.  You  would  prohibit  the  colouring,  and 
force  it  to  be  sold  absolutely  white  like  lard  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  colour  it  is  in  its  natural 
^•tate.  I  would  not  have  it  coloured,  so  that  it 
might  be  sold  as  butter. 

3640.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  mixing 
of  butter  and  margarine? — I  would  let  the  pur- 
chaser mix  it  for  himself. 

0.174. 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 
3647.  Every  man  his  own  mixer  ? — That  is 


so. 


3648.  Do  not  vou  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  task  if  you  left  a  man  to  carry 
that  out  for  himself? — £  fancy  that  every  man 
who  wished  to  do  it,  could  do  it. 

3649.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  most  of  the 
margarine  sold  mixed  by  machinery  in  a  skilful 
manner? — I  believe  it  is. 

3650.  Practically  you  would  oblige  everybody 
to  make  his  own  mixture  in  an  unskilAil  manner, 
and  possibly  distastefully  ? — I  would  leave  every- 
one who  wished  to  mix  it  to  mix  it,  in  order  that 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  it  might  not  have 
it  unknowingly. 

3651.  Practically,  would  not  the  effect  of  the 
prohibition  of  colouring  margarine  be  to  raise 
the  price  of  butter  ? — That  does  not  affect  me  in 
a  fractional  way. 

3652.  But  speaking  as  a  man  of  the  world,  do 
not  you  think  it  would  increase  the  price  of 
butter  ? — The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to 
prevent  adulteration  and  fraud,  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  price  so  much  as  it  is  a  question  of 
genuine  article. 

3653.  I  am  told  that  margarine  in  its  natiural 
state  is  of  the  colour  of  cream,  and  that  cream 
coloured  butter  is  the  most  popular  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  do  you  know  that  ? — Then  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, if  that  is  so,  why  gentlemen  should  wish  to 
colour  the  margarine  at  all.  I  should  think  they 
would  be  at  one  with  us  at  once,  seeing  that 
cream  is  such  a  popular  colour,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  the  natural  colour  of  margarine 
is. 

Mr.  Jejjreys. 

3654.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  on  that  subject 
whether  the  result  of  the  non-colourisation  of 
margarine  would  be,  not  to  raise  the  price  of 
butter,  but  to  diminish  the  price  of  margarine  ? — 
I  would  answer  you  in  the  same  way  that  I 
answered  the  other  honourable  Member,  namely, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  for  me 
whether  it  would- increase  the  price,  or  diminish 
the  price.  The  object  is  to  prevent  fraud,  irres- 
pective of  what  the  price  may  be. 

3655.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the  fraud  were 
stopped,  then  the  margarine  would  sell  at  its 
natural  price,  which  I  believe  is  very  much  below 
that  of  butter  ? — lilach  thing  would  stand  on  its 
own  basis,  and  its  own  level,  whether  it  would  be 
higher  or  lower. 

3656.  And  I  suppose  that  the  colouring  of 
margarine  is  merely  in  order  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  and  sell  it  as  butter? — That  is  how  it 
appears  to  me. 

3657.  Otie  question  about  the  low  standard  of 
milk  from  the  cow.  If  a  cow  were  so  badly  fed 
as  to  produce  a  very  low  standard  of  milk,  would 
you  then  propose  to  punish  the  man  who  sold  the 
milk,  although  that  milk  was  a  pure  milk  of  very 
low  standard  ? — If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cow 
was  so  badly  fed,  it  would  practically  come  under 
the  head  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

3658.  No,  not  quite,  if  the  cow  were  fed  on 
gfH ins  and  roots? — I  see  your  point  of  view.  I 
do  not  think  you  could   punisn  the  man  if  the 
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Mr.  Jeffreys — continued. 

3659.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  go  so 
far  as  that? — Not  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  milk  was  pure>  and  the  cow  propeilj 
nourished. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3660.  I  suppose  you  know  that  every  thing  but 
pure  butter^  that  is  to  say»  mixtures  of  butter  and 
mar^arine^  have  to  be  sold  as  margarine,  and 
labelled  as  such  in  the  shops  by  law  ? — Yes^  I 
believe  that  is  so. 

3661.  Therefore  it  is  only  just  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law  with  which  fault  can  be  found  ; 
not  with  the  law  itself.  May  1  put  it  in  another 
way  :  If  the  law  were  made  elTective,  both  mix- 
tures  and  margarine  would  be  sold  as  margarine 
if  the  law  were  carried  out? — I  suppose  that 
would  be  so,  but  that  is  a  very  large  "  if." 

3662.  Your  difficulty,  I  mean,  is  not  with  the 
law  as  it  stands,  but  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law ;  is  not  that  so  ? — My  point  is  that  we  should 
in  every  way  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law,  and  if,  by  allowing  the  colouring  of  marga- 
rine, we  make  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  law,  then  it  would  be  far  better  to  adopt  a 
system  by  which  the  law  could  be  easily  carried 
out  and  the  public  get  the  article  for  what  it  is, 
and  not  for  what  it  is  not. 

3663.  But  do  not  you  think  that  the  law  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  perfect  at  the  present  time 
for  all  those  purposes,  if  the  inspection  were 
effective  and  if  it  were  carried  out  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is ;  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  so. 

Chairman, 

3664.  Then  you  would  amend  the  law,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  by  making  the  colouring 
of  margarine  an  offence  ? — I  would. 

3665.  Would  you  increase  the  penalties  under 
the  law  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
penalties  are,  but  experience  shews  that  adultera- 
tion in  dairy  products  is  such  a  remunerative 
thing  that  it  is  impossible  by  fines  to  stop  the 
practice. 

3666.  And  you  would  substitute  for  fines, 
what  ? — I  would  have  something  much  more 
stringent,  where  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that 
the  intention  was  fraud.  Certainly,  after  the 
second  conviction,  I  would  have  imprisonment. 
It  seem*  to  me  a  worse  form  of  pickmg  a  man's 
pocket  than  putting  your  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  taking  out  his  purse. 

3667.  I  think  you  have  something  to  say 
about  the  sealing  of  milk  churns  ? — I  know  that, 
so  far  as  the  Great  Western  Railway  Coinpany 
is  concerned,  and  also  the  London  and  Soutli 
Western    Railway    Company,    they    allow  the 


CAatVman— continued, 
sealing  of  milk  churns  ;  in  fact,  I  have  one  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company's  conditions 
here  by  which  they  carry  it,  and  they  say,  "  In 
the  case  of  *  sealed'  cans,  instead  of  the  inside  of 
the  can  being  marked,  each  can  must  have  its 
'  tare '  conspicuously  stamped  thereon  outside," 
clearly  showing  that  they  allow  sealed  cans. 

3668.  You  think  that  sealing  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmers? — 1  think  it  is  an 
additional  protection,  certainly.  All  my  milk 
comes  to  London  sealed ;  at  least,  all  that  I  send 
to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company. 

3669.  And,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  tampered 
with  on  the  way  ? — No. 

3670.  Do  you  think  that  tampering  with 
milk  on  the  way  is  at  all  common  ? — I  think  it  is 
done. 

367 L  Occasionally? — Yes  ;  not  necessarily 
after  it  gets  to  the  railwaj^,  but  after  it  leaves 
the  farm.  I  have  known  it  done  by  farm  ser- 
vants when  it  is  on  the  road  to  the  station. 

3672.  And,  as  a  protection  from  that,  you 
think  it  is  necessary  that  the  cans  should  be 
sealc'i  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  known  it  done  at  rail- 
way stations  before  it  has  left. 

3673.  And  you  want  the  sealing  to  be  imiver- 
sal  on  that  account  ? — I  thing  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage. 

3674.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
just  now  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  low 
standard  for  milk,  say  three  per  cent,  of  fatty 
solids,  was  that  it  might  lead  some  people  to 
feed  their  cows  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
larger  quantity  of  milk  and  so  deteriorate  the 
natural  quality? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
very  bad  judgment  in  any  man  doing  that, 
because  he  not  only  deteriorates  the  quality  of 
his  milk,  but  deteriorates  the  quality  and  health 
of  his  cow  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would 
do  it ;  but  it  may  be  done.  You  put  it  to  me 
that  three  per  cent,  is  a  low  percentage.  Three 
per  cent,  is  low  as  compared  with  what  1  have 
sent ;  but  I  should  hesit  ite  to  put  the  standard 
higher  than  three  per  cent. 

3675.  You  think  that  with  a  standard  of  three 
per  cent,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
to  so  feed  his  cows  as  to  get  the  milk  down  to  a 
standard  of  three  per  cent,  would  be  bad  policy 
on  his  part  ? — I  think  it  would  be  extreme^  bad 
policy  on  on  his  part. 

3676.  Because  it  would  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  his  cattle,  and  generally  injure  the  value  of  his 
stock  ? — Yes. 

3677.  And  in  that  way  it  would  counteract 
the  temptation  of  which  you  spoke  ? — I  think 
so. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cabbington  Smith,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

3678.  I  THINK  you  come  from  Admaston,  near 
Rugeley,  in  Staffordshire  ? — Yes. 

3679.  And  you  are  a  farmer  there  ? — Yes. 

3680.  Do  you  farm  largely  ? — No,  not  largely. 
I  keep  about  50  dairy^cows. 


Chairman — continued. 

3681.  And  about  how  many  acres  of  land 
have  you  ? — Under  300  acres. 

3682.  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Margarine 
Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture?— Yes. 
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[  Continued, 


Chairman — continued. 

3683.  And  you  were  Chairman  of  the 
Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture? — Yes, 
for  many  years. 

3684.  And  you  are  an  Alderman  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes. 

3686.  You  generally  support,  do  you  not,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Margarine  Committee 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture? — 
Yes. 

3686.  And  you  think  that  the  adulteration  of 
farm  produce  should  be  treateil  in  the  same  way 
as  contagious  diseases  are  treated  as  regards 
animals,  namely,  by  inspection  at  the  ports,  and 
the  stoppage  of  all  adulterated  goods  ? — Yes. 

3687.  You  regard  it  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity that  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  country  ? — Not  precisely  so,  but  in  order  to 
protect  the  honest  dealers  and  to  protect  the 
public. 

3688.  Then  you  can  hardly  put  it  on  the  same 
leyel  as  the  contagious  diseases  in  animals,  can 
you  ? — On  the  same  level  as  regards  inspection, 
but  not  for  the  same  reasons. 

3689-90.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  your 
inspections  as  accurate  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other,  but  for  different  reasons? — Yes;  and  I 
explain  my  reasons  :  In  the  County  Council  of 
Staffordshire  we  find  it  invidious  to  prosecute  a 
retail  dealer  who  sells  adulterated  goods  when 
those  adulterated  goods  have  been  imported  from 
abroad,  and  we  think  that  if  the  same  steps 
were  taken  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
articles  of  food  generally,  which  are  taken  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  tea,  then  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  goods  would  be  checked 
at  the  port  of  entry.  1  am  informed  that  such 
an  inspection  is  obligatory  in  the  case  of  tea,  and 
that  such  inspection  has  checked  the  importation 
of  adulterated  tea ;  and  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
same  protection  for  the  honest  producers  and  for 
the  buyers  should  not  be  extended  to  other 
articles  of  food. 

3691.  How  far  would  you  extend  it  with 
regard  to  foreign  produce ;  to  what  articles 
would  you  extend  this  principle  of  inspection  at 
the  ports  of  entry  ? — To  all  articles  of  food  and 
drinic. 

3692.  To  everything  produced  on  the  farm  ? 
— To  all  imported  articles  of  food  and  drink,  not 
necessarily  produced  on  the  farm,  because  there 
are  plenty  of  articles  that  farmers  do  not  pro- 
duce which  are  imported. 

3693.  You  would  stop  them  too? — I  would 
sabject  them  to  inspection. 

3694.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  have  any 
effect  upon  the  food  supply  of  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  it  would ;  it  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
food  imported. 

3695.  The  feeding  value  do  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 

3696.  You  do  not  mean  the  price  ? — That  I 
cannot  tell ;  probably  it  would  raise  the  price, 
because  it  would  clear  the  ports  considerably  of 
articles  that  are  sold  under  false  denominations. 

3697.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  lessen  the 
number  of  articles  competing  in  the  market,  and 
so  probably  raise  the  price  of  those  that  did  get 
into  the  market  ? — Possibly. 

0.174. 


Chairman  — continued. 

3698.  And  that  would  be  beneficial,  you  think, 
to  the  agricultural  interest? — And  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

3699.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  consuming 
public  on  the  ground  of  the  purity  of  the  article 
sold,  and  to  the  agricultural  interest  possibly  on 
the  ground  of  price  ? — Yes. 

3700.  You  would  have  not  only  uniformity  of 
practice  at  the  ports  with  reference  to  this  in- 
spection, but  you  would  have  uniformity  of 
administration,  if  possible,  throughout  the 
country  ? — So  far  as  possible,  for  this  reason  : 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  report  of  our  county 
analyst  and  our  county  inspector,  who  state  that 
one  of  their  main  diflSculties  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is 
that  some  neighbouring  authorities  allow  the 
existing  legislation  to  be  inoperative. 

3701.  Tnat  is  to  say,  that  in  certain  districts 
the  administration  is  comparatively  imperfect, 
while  in  other  districts  it  is  more  accurate? — We 
have  found  out  by  returns  which  the  Central 
Chamber  have  got  in,  that  certain  local  authorities 
never  take  any  samples  at  all. 

3702.  And  in  spite  of  pressure  from  time  to 
time  put  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— That  is  so. 

3703.  You  therefore  would  have  some  new 
legislation  which  would  give  powers  to  a  central 
authoritjr,  possibly,  to  stir  up  these  various  local 
authorities  to  uniformity  of  practice  ? — To  employ 
inspectors  of  their  own,  travelling  inspectors. 

3704.  That  would  follow  from  the  uniformity 
of  practice  ? — Yes.  There  is  an  analogy  there 
again  with  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals 
Act,  although  I  can  see  that  the  analogy  cannot 
be  carried  through,  inasmuch  as  we  have  found 
that  the  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Animals  Act  under  the  various  local  authorities 
was  very  inefficient,  in  some  cases  well  carried 
out,  and  in  others,  badly  carried  out;  and  we 
have  found  a  vast  advantage  in  using  the  powers 
of  a  central  authority,  and  in  having  centralisa- 
tion. 

3705.  Is  your  experience  as  a  member  of  a 
local  authority  in  favour  of  much  interference  on 
the  part  of  central  authorities  ? — Yes,  I  must 
say  regrettingly  that  I  must  admit  that,  because 
centralisation  is  contrary  to  my  own  first  views  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  adulteration  and  to  disease,  I 
have  found  so  great  an  advantage  from  centralisa- 
tion that  I  am  bound  to  £ay  that  we  cannot  get 
on  without  it. 

3706.  In  spite  of  your  prejudice  or  your  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  local  administration,  you  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  central  interference  might 
be  useful  with  regard  to  adulteration  as  it  has 
been  with  regard  to  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Animals  Act  ? — Yes ;  we  have  proved  that  it 
has  been  so  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases,  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  area  of  a  geographical  county 
you  have  various  conflicting  authorities  who  act 
on  various  conflicting  views. 

3707.  And  the  central  authority  is  needed,  in 
your  opinion,  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity  of 
practice  ? — That  is  so. 

3708.  You  think  that  margarine  should  be 
sold  in  its  natural  colour  ? — I  do. 

z2  8709.  Ymi^ 
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'     Cliairman — continued. 

3709.  You  do  not  wish  to  colour  it  in  any 
way  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  invi- 
dious to  ask  the  trade  to  colour  roarsicarine  in  an 
objectionable  way.  I  am  quite  satic^fied  that  it 
should  be  sold  under  its  own  colour. 

3710.  And,  as  an  amendment  to  the  law,  you 
would  have  power  to  prevent  its  being  coloured 
60  as  to  imitate  a  highly-coloured  butter  ? — I 
would. 

3711.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  margarine 
came  in  of  a  cream  colour,  it  might  still  be  a 
competitor  in  the  market  against  butter  of  a 
light  colour? — Possibly  it  mi^ht,  but  I  have  no 
experience  as  to  that.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
the  question  upon  that  subject  put  to  the  last 
witness,  but  I  have  no  experience  in  the  matter. 
I  should  have  said  that  margarine  was  not  the 
colour  of  rich  cream,  but  that  it  was  almost  the 
colour  of  that  paper  {holding  up  apiece  of  paper). 

3712.  In  the  case  of  adulterated  articles,  have 
you  anything  to  say  about  the  warranty  being 
used  as  a  protection  ? — Yes ;  we  find  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in 
our  county  that  the  retail  dealer  very  naturally 
falb  back  frequently  upon  the  warranty,  and  the 
magistrates  very  naturally  have  an  objection  to 
fine  a  retail  dealer  heavily  if  that  retail  dealer 
has  bought  the  article  not  knowing  it  to  be 
ildulterated.  But  we  cannot  get  easily  at  the 
wholesale  dealer;  we  do  sometimes  get  at  the 
wholesale  dealer,  and  I  may  say  that  if  we  can, 
we  do. 

3713.  So  you  want  to  make  the  wholesale 
dealer  more  accessible  ? — Yes. 

3714.  So  that  you  can  prosecute  him  when  the 
retail  dealer  is  unwittingly  selling  an  adulterated 
article  ? — Yes.  I  may  give  yoii  a  case  in  point, 
which  was  decided  in  our  own  county,  which  will 
show  the  opinion  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
dealing  with  the  two  questions  which  you  have 
just  put  to  me.  This  is  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate s  opinion  of  margarine.  At  Wolverhamp- 
ton this  year,  a  retail  dealer  was  prosecuted,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  there 
was  very  little  guilt  brought  home  to  the  retail 
dealer,  inasmuch  as  this  margarine  was  delivered 

.  to  the  retail  dealer  as  butter.  The  stipendiary 
magistrate,  in  giving  his  judgment,  said  this :  ^'  in 
fact  the  whole  concoction  of  margarine  is  a  fraud 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  coloured  so  as  to 
resemble  the  natural  product  butter,  because  if  it 
was  not  so  coloured,  people  could  not  be  deceived 
into  purchasing  it  as  butter.  It  helped  the  dis- 
honest dealer  who  wished  to  cheat  his  customers, 
and  it  act^d  very  prejudicially  against  the  trades- 
man who  wished  to  act  honestly,  but  who  was 
led  into  committing  a  fraud  by  the  fraud  com- 
mitted upon  himself  by  the  wholesale  deajers 
with  whom  he  did  business.  He  hoped  that  such 
cases  as  these  would  induce  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  to  follow  the  example  set  by  certain 
places  on  the  Continent,  and  pass  a  law  to  compel 
manufacturers  of  margarine  to  colour  the  article 
in  such  a  way  that  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
real  butter."  Then  he  ordered  the  defendant 
Lester,  the  wholesale  dealer,  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
5/.,  but  he  allowed  the  case  against  the  defendant 
Bagley  to  be  withdrawn  on  payment  of  costs, 

Bagley  being  the  small  retailer. 


Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

37  i 5.  Did  the  county  council  of  Staffordshire 
support  the  suggestion  of  an  international  con- 
ference, as  made  by  the  Danish  Government  ? — 
Yes,  they  did. 

3716.  Could  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
their  suggestions  were  ? — Their  suggestions  were 
that  there  should  be  an  international  conference. 
Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Harald  Faber,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Danish 
Government,  he  came  down  to  see  me  on  the  eve 
of  the  meeting  of  the  county  council  of  Stafford- 
shire. I  may  say  that,  instead  of  the  police 
taking  over  the  management  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
sanitary  committee  of  tne  council,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  sanitary  committee,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Faber  and  myself,  drew  up  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  an  international  conference. 

3717.  The  international  conference  being 
against  all  food  adulterations,  or  only  adulterated 
dairy  produce  ? — The  international  conference 
was  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
representation  made  by  the  Danish  Minister  to 
Lord  Rosebery. 

3718.  On  dairy  products? — On  the  importa- 
tion of  dairy  products. 

3719.  It  applied  exclusively  to  dairy  products, 
I  presume  ? — ^It  did. 

3720.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about 
the  conference? — Yes;  in  consequence  of  that 
consultation  between  Mr.  Faber  and  myself  and 
the  chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee,  my 
council  adopted  unanimously  this  resolution : 
"That  inasmuch  as  the  Danish  Government 
have  suggested  to  the  Government  of  this 
country  the  desirability  of  calling  together  an 
international  conference  to  take  steps  against 
the  internarional  trade  in  adulterated  butter, 
this  Committee  expresses  its  opinion  that  such 
conference  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  examination 
with  international  action  would  be  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  the  sale  of  adulterated 
butter." 

3721.  When  did  that  take  place  ;  what  is  the 
date  of  it  ? — This  resolution  was  passed  on  the 
25th  July  1893. 

3722.  And  has  it  been  acted  upon  in  any  way  ? 
— No.  I  may  quote  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  connection  with  this  point. 
The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  having  made  this  appli- 
cation to  the  Government,  in  accordance  with 
that  proposition.  Lord  Rosebery  said  that  "  his 
part  in  the  matter  was  a  very  simple  one, 
namely,. to  explain  that  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
referred  to  was  made  by  the  Danish  Government, 
but  owing  to  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board "  (all  three  of  which 
unfortunately  have  to  do  with  these  things) 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  agree  to 
it.  Inasmuch  as  negotiations  on  the  subject 
were  still  proceeding,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
him  to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table.  His  noble 
friend  Lord  Ribblesdale  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  affected  the  Board  of  Agriculture." 
I  may  state  that  nothing  has  occurred  since. 

3723.  What 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

3723*  What  was  the  date  of  that  reply  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  ?— July  4th  1893. 

3724.  And  nothing  has  occurred  since? — 
Nothing  has  gone  forward  since. 

3725.  What  is  your  opinion  now  upon  this 
proposed  international  conference  :  Do  you  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — It  would  be  a 
good  thing;  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  country 
should  not  take  action  itself,  by  inspection  at  the 
ports,  and  do  its  own  business  without  reference 
to  what  other  countries  do. 

3726.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  by  the 
inspectors  for  North  and  South  Staffordshire  of 
the  inactivity  of  neighbouring  local  authorities  ? 
— There  has  ;  we  have  inspectors  both  for  North 
and  South  Staffordshire,  that  is  to  say,  we 
divide  the  county  into  two  districts  which  are 
worked  by  two  separate  inspectors,  and  both  of 
those  inspectors  have  repeatedlv  complained  of 
the  difficulty  that  they  have  m  following  up 
prosecutions  where  retail  traders  are  convicted, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  wholesale  dealers,  because 
they  live  in  ihe  areas  of  other  local  authorities 
who  will  not  exercise  their  powers  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

3727.  Do  those  inspectors  act  under  the  chief 
constable's  authority  ? — No,  under  the  authority 
of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3728.  That  is  unusual,  is  it  not?- -It  is  un- 
usual. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3729.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon 
the  advisability  of  their  being  under  the  countv 
council  ? — Although  our  inspectors  are  exceed- 
ingly active,  I  must  say  that  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  with  respect  to  the  progress  that 
we  are  making  in  putting  down  adulteration  ; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  inspectors  and  their 
assistants  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  inspectors  to  get  sampler.  One  of 
our  inspectors  regularly  employs  a  woman  to  go 
into  shops,  and  buy  for  the  purpose  of  analysis, 
because  he  knows  quite  well,  that  if  either  he  or 
his  assistant  goes  mto  a  shop,  he  will  not  be 
served  in  the  same  way  as  the  purchasing  public 
would  be  served.  So  I  mu^t  say  that  I  think 
we  must  revise  our  practice  in  the  county 
council  of  Staffordshire,  and  extend  our  officials 
whom  we  empower  to  take  samples. 

3730.  Then,  is  the  inference  m>m  your  answer 
to  my  question  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
the  chief  constable  of  the  police  instead  of  the 
sanitary  committee  ? — I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  that.  We  might  use  the  police 
to  a  certain  extent 

3731.  How  many  samples  do  the  inspectors 
take,  do  you  suppose,  in  a  year  ? — I  came  away 
from  my  county  council  yesterday,  and  I  have 
here  a  quarterly  report,  if  I  may  refer  to  the 
report  of  oar  county  analyst,  and  to  that  of  the 
inspectors.  Under  the  article  of  '^  butter  "  the 
county  analyst  reports  that  he  had  47  samples 
submitted  to  him  for  analysis,  seven  of  which 
proved  to  be  margarine. 

3732.  During  the  past  12  months?— This  is 
the  quarterly  report. 
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Mr.  Jeffreys. 

3733.  In  the  last  quarter  ?— Yes ;  "  Out  of  47 
samples  analysed,  seven  proved  to  be  margarine, 
containing  from  a  trace  up  to  40  per  cent  of 
reat  butter."  Then  he  offers  an  opinion: 
^'  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  butter  fat  in  margarine,  probably 
with  a  view  of  its  more  likely  passing  as 
the  genuine  article."  Then,  with  respect  to 
milk,  the  chief  analyst  reports  that  he  nas  had 
61  samples  of  milk,  and  I  think  he  states  that 
he  had  seven  samples  which  induced  him  to* 
institute  a  prosecution ;  and  he  says  **  One 
sample  had  been  diluted  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  whilst  another  sample,  besides 
having  been  watered  to  the  amount  of  22  per 
cent,  had  also  been  deprived  of  at  least  40  per 
cent  of  its  cream."  Then  he  gives  an  opinion 
on  the  question  of  separated  milk  :  "  Creaming 
or  mixing  with  ^skim'  milk  is  the  more  frequent 
direction  that  tampering  with  this  article  now 
takes,  and  seeing  that  analysts  have  to  take  a 
very  low  standard  ibr  this  consideration,  I  have 
little  doubt  we  pass  over  a  very  large  number  of 
somewhat  skimmed  samples." 

3734.  What  is  the  standard  there  ? — I  have  a 
letter  from  the  chief  analyst  from  which  I  gather 
that  we  really  have  no  standard,  that  each 
analyst  is  a  law  unto  himself,  but  our  analyst 
lays  down  the  general  idea  that  3  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  is  the  least  that  we  can  ask  for. 

3735.  And  what  of  solids? — He  does  not 
say. 

3736.  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that 
point  then  ? — I  have,  with  respect  to  my  own 
practice  of  milk,  but  not  on  tne  practice  of  the 
county  council. 

3737.  You  have  already  spdken  about  mar- 
garine; is  there  unanimity  of  opinion  between 
the  county  analyst  and  the  inspectors  as  to 
colouring  margarine,  so  as  to  imitate  butter? — 
Perfect  unanimity. 

3738.  Do  they  ask  that  it  may  be  made  illegal 
to  mix  butter  with  margarine  ?  ^They  do ;  that 
it  should  not  be  coloured  to  imitate  butter. 

3739.  Can  you  speak  as  to  retail  traders  being 
frequently  deceived  by  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  regard  to  purchases  made 
of  margarine  for  butter? — We  have,  had  several 
prosecutions,  like  the  one  I  have  alrea<ly  quoted 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Wolver- 
hampton, pretty  much  on  the  same  lines,  and  we 
have  been  successful  in  several  cases  in  getting 
at  the  wholesale  dealer. 

3740.  And  what  sort  of  penalties  have  been 
imposed? — The  magistrates  in  my  county  are 
increai^ing  the  penalties.  If  they  can  get  hold 
of  the  wholesale  dealer  they  impose  a  very 
heavy  penalty. 

3741.  What  do  you  call  a  heavy  penalty?— 
£20 

3742.  That  has  been  imposed,  has  it  ? — Yes. 

3743.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
fine  is  sufficiently  deterrent,  without  going 
further?— No,  because  the  profits  on  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine  are  so  great  that  20/.  is  a 
small  penalty  to  a  large  wholesale  manu- 
facturer. 

3744.  What  would  you  put  the  fine  at  in 
order  to  have  a  deterrent  effect?— It  is  very  hard 
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Mr.  •/'^r«y5— continued, 
to  say  ;  it  depends  upon  the  business  of  the  man 
who  is  fined. 

3745.  Would  you  imprison  him  ? —  1  would 
after  a  second  conviction.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  after  a  first  conviction. 

3746.  Can  you  give  any  illustration  of  pro- 
secutions for  selling  as  butter  a  mixture  contain- 
ing between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat  ? 
— vfes,  I  can;  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Leicestershire,  not  in  my  own  district  with  respect 
to  what  I  am  now  saying  ;  but  I  can  in  my  own 
district  also,  in  the  neiahbouring  coimty  of 
Leicestershire  a  certain  shopkeeper  was  sum- 
moned for  selling  a  mixture  as  pure  butter,  and 
he  fell  back  upon  the  warranty,  because  he  had 
a  written  contract  with  a  certam  person  living  in 
the  county  for  so  many  pounds  of  butter  per 
week.  The  analyst's  certificate  gave  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  and  the  local  magis- 
trates fined,  but  fined  quite  nominally,  in  as 
much  as  the  retail  dealer  convinced  them  that  he 
had  bought  this  so-called  butter  unwittingly,  and 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
had  bought  it.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
person  who  had  made  the  contract  to  supply  the 
shopkeeper  with  so  much  butter  did  not  keep 
a  cow  at  all. 

3747.  What  was  the  result;  was  the  shop- 
keeper fined  ? — The  shopkeeper  was  fined  nomi- 
nally, but  the  man  who  supplied  him  went  away, 
and  they  could  not  get  at  mm. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

3748.  Why  could  they  not  get  at  the  original 
offender? — He  was  gone,  he  neither  kept  cows 
nor  had  he  a  manufactory ;  he  had  handled  the 
material  with  which  he  had  dealt. 

3749.  He  was  a  middle  man,  was  he?— He  was 
an  adventurer,  who  had  bought  his  stuff  from  no 
body  knows  where,  and  pixed  it  up  and  gone 
away. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3750.  Containing  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  foreign 
fat  ? — Yes.  I  can  give  you  another  case  at  Leek, 
which  has  been  dealt  with  in  my  own  county 
under  the  prosecution  of  our  own  inspector,  Mr. 
Knight.  A  certain  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leek  kept  three  cows;  he  and  his  daughter 
attended  the  local  markets*  at  Leek  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  their  baskets,  and  sold 
butter  in  the  public  markets  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  a 
sample  was  taken  m  the  ordinary  market,  not  m 
the  shop,  and  it  was  found  on  analysis  that  there 
was  a  very  large  proportion  of  foreign  fat 
in  this  butter  sold  out  of  the  baskets.  On 
prosecuting  the  enquiry  it  was  foimd  that  this 
farmer  bought  a  hundredweight  of  margarine  pcft 
week,  took  it  home,  and  mixed  it  up  without  the 
help  oi  any  apparatus. 

3751.  And  sold  the  butter  as  home  made 
butter  ? — Sold  it  all  as  home  made  butter. 

3752.  What  was  the  result  of  that  prosecu- 
tion ? — The  result  of  that  prosecution  was  fines  to 
the  extent  of  38/. 

3753.  On  the  fanner  ? — The  farmer  and  his 
daughter  were  fined  to  the  extent  of  38/. 


Mr.  Chonniny. 

3754.  Was  that  a  substantial  fine  for  people  in 
their  position  ?—  Yes ;  I  think  that  fstamped  i# 
out ;  locally,  1  mean. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3755.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  no  amount 
of  inspection  can  do  much  good  so  long  as  a 
colourable  imitation  of  butter  is  permitted  as  a 
butter  substitute  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  That 
was  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  Whiteley, 

3756.  Was  the  margarine  that  the  farmer 
bought  coloured  or  not  ? — That  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  should  say  that  it  was,  or  else  it  could  not 
have  been  sold  as  butter. 

3757.  Su[»po8inff  you  were  to  mix  colour- 
less margarine  with  higher  coloured  butter,  the 
average  would  be  practically  the  colour  of 
ordinary  butter,  would  it  not  i — That  might  be 
so. 

3758.  So  that  really  your  prohibition  of  the 
colouring  of  margarine  would  be  non-effective  in 
that  case? — I  take  it  that  it  would  not  be  so.  In 
this  case  there  was  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of 
foreign  fat.  If  the  man  had  been  dealing  with 
cream  of  Channel  Island  cows,  he  woula  have 
had  a  very  highly  coloured  butter,  but  quite  in- 
sufficient to  have  coloured  the  whole  mass  of  un- 
coloured  margarine,  with  80  per  cent,  of  foreign 
fat. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3759.  Could  the  farmer  have  blended  the  two 
mixtures  of  pure  butter  and  coloured  margarine 
without  machinery  ? — He  did  it ;  I  do  not  know 
how  he  did  it. 

3760.  Do  you  consider  that  there  should  be  any 
fixed  standard  for  milk  ?-  I  do. 

3761.  What  standard  would  you  propose? — I 
would  put  in  evidence  my  own  contract  with  the 
London  firm  here,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
last  witness,  and  I  would  say  also  that  although  I 
have  not  been  furnished  with  the  analysis  of  the 
milk  by  the  firm  who  buy  my  millc,  my  own 
analysis  taken  at  my  own  expense  shows  that  I 
have  no  diflSculty  in  supplying  milk  up  to  the 
standard  which  I  contract  to  do.  My  contract 
with  the  London  firm  here  is  that  "  milk  yield- 
ing less  than  3^  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8  j  per  cent, 
of  solids  not  fat,  is  to  be  regarded  as  not  comply- 
ing with  the  terra  *  perfectly  pure.' " 

3762.  That  is  3-25  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8*75  per 
cent,  of  solids  not  fat  ? — Yes,  I  agree  to  supply 
it  perfectly  pure. 

3763.  Vv  ould  you  propose  to  make  the  stan- 
dard as  high  as  3*25  per  cent,  as  the  fixed 
standard  for  the  whole  country? — No;  J  dare 
not.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  further  than  3  per 
cent.,  with  an  appeal  to  the  cows,  to  the  whole 
herd  of  cows,  not  to  a  single  cow.  I  may  say 
that  I  regret  that  I  have  not  applied  to  this  firm 
for  the  analysis  of  my  milk  during  the  last  year, 
because  I  take  ereat  interest  in  the  influence  of 
food  on  milk.  They  told  me  personally  that  they 
could  not  do  it,  that  it  was  not  their  practice ; 
but  I  gathered  that  the  last  witness  had 
prevailed  upon  his  firm  to  give  him  -  the 
analysis  of  his  milk  when  it  went  in.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  complaint  of  my  milk, 
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Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  milk  all  through  has 
been  always  above  the  minimum  of  my  contract. 
The  whole  quantity  of  milk  is  put  together, 
and,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  have  a  sample 
taken  from  the  whole  bulk  of  one  milking — 
always  the  morning's  milking— with  respect  to 
the  analysis  that  I  am  goin^  to  give. 

3764.  That  is  not  the  nulk  of  the  night  pre- 
vious, but  the  milk  that  is  milked  in  the  mornmg* 
What  do  you  call  the  morning  milk  ? —  The 
analyses  that  I  am  Just  going  to  put  in  were 
taken  from  samples  of  the  morning's  yield,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  whole  produce  of  50  cows,  after 
being  milked  at  one  morning^s  milking.  On  the 
30th  of  April  last  I  brought  up  a  sample  with  me 
to  London  (entirely  f  »r  my  own  satisfaction),  and 
1  left  it  with  an  analyst  in  Chancery-lane.  You 
will  remember  the  first  flush  of  grass  in  May  ; 
and  I  agree  with  the  last  witness,  that  that  is 
when  we  get  the  lowest  quality  of  fat  in  milk. 
The  analyst  gives  me  here  3'4  per  cent,  of  fat. 
and  10*1  per  cent,  of  solids.  1  was  feeding  my 
cows  very  richly  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Channing. 

3765.  Is  that  10-1  per  cent,  of  total  solids? — 
No,  solids  not  fat ;  making  a  total  of  13'5  per 
cent.  Six  weeks  afterwards  I  was  coming  up  to 
the  Farmers'  Club  to  hear  a  paper  by  Dr.  Voelcker 
on  feeding  experiments  in  Woburn,  and,  for  the 
puipose  of  the  Farmers  Club  discussion,  I 
thought  I  would  get  the  evidence  of  my  own 
mUk  as  yielded  that  particular  momin^^,  the  5th 
of  June  last.  I  may  explain  that  some  days 
previously  to  that  date  I  nad  purposely  ceased 
giving  my  cows  any  cake,  and  was  only  giving 
them  bran  and  maize  meal,  and  rice  meal — ^foods 
not  very  rich  in  fat.  I  brought  it  to  th/e  same 
analyst,  and  on  June  the  6th  ne  gives  me  instead 
of  13*5  per  cent,  of  total  solids  13*35  per  cent., 
that  is  to  say,  13J,  as  near  as  may  be,  instead 
of  13  J ;  and  of  solids,  not  fat,  he  gives  me 
10*05  per  cent.,  and  of  fat  3'30  per  cent,  making 
a  total  very  nearly  approaching  the  analysis  of 
six  weeks  before,  but  instead  of  showing  3*40 
per  cent,  of  fat,  I  get  3*30  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3766.  What  were  you  feeding  your  cows  on  at 
the  time  ? — I  entirely  attribute  it  to  the  difference 
in  the  food  that  was  given  for  the  time  being. 
Whereas  at  the  end  of  April  I  was  using  bom 
linseed  cake  and  decorticated  cotton  cake,  in  addi- 
tion to'  maize  meal  and  rice  meal,  on  the  5th  of 
June  I  was  only  using  meals  without  the  cakes. 

Mr.  Channwg\ 

3767.  Can  you  gave  the  quantities  per  cow  of 
cake  used  in  April  ? — Only  approximately  ;  I 
could  not  give  it  better.  In  April,  I  would  say, 
that  I  was  using  2  lbs.  of  the  two  cakes,  and 
about  3  lbs.  of  cake  and  middlings,  what  you  call 
white  middlings. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3768.  What  cows  are  yours? — Dairy  short- 
horns ;  not  pedigreed. 

3769.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on 
that  point  ? — Excepting  that  although  I  agree  to 
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furnish  milk  giving,  as  I  put  it  here,  3*25  per 
cent,  of  fat,  and  8*75  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat, 
I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ask  for  a 
standard  as  high  as  that. 

3770.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on 
the  question  of  skimmed  milk  ;  do  you  think 
that  skimmed  milk  ought  to  be  labelled  or 
marked  in  any  particular  way  ? — I  do.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  of,  I  think,  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  held  that  a  small  label  on  a 
tin  in  which  condensed  milk  was  sold,  with  the 
words  "  skimmed  **  so  small  that  the  buyer  did 
not  notice  it  until  after  he  had  got  awav»  was  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  seller  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  epithet  ^'  skimmed  "  was  so  placed  upon 
the  condensed  milk  tin  that  it  was  overlooked, 
while  the  word  "  milk  ^  was  read  easily.  I  would 
ask  for  the  word  **  skimmed  "  to  be  larger  than 
the  word  *'*  milk  "  in  all  cases. 

3771.  Where  ought  the  onus  of  prooi  that  the 
purchaser  was  fully  informed  of  what  he  was 
buying  before  payment  to  be  :  on  whose  shoulders 
ought  it  to  be  placed  ? — It  should  be  put  upon 
the  defendant. 

3772.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  onus  of  proof 
that  the  purchaser  was  fully  informed  of  what 
he  was  buying  before  payment  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  defendant  ? — That  is  to  say,  supposing 
that  a  person  is  prosecuted  for  selling  an  article 
under  false  pretences,  he  must  prove  that  any 
label  that  he  had  was  pointed  out  to  the  pur- 
chaser before  payment  was  made  for  the  article 

Eurchased ;  the  onus  of  proof  must  be  put  upon 
im. 

Mr.  WhUeley. 

3773.  But  if  the  label  has  distinctly  stated 
upon  it  the  quality  of  the  article,  would  you  still 
put  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  vendor  ? — In  the 
case  to  which  I  alluded,  the  defendant  did  not 
prove  that  the  small  word  '^  skimmed  "  was  pointed 
out  to  the  purchaser  before  payment. 

3774.  That  was  the  case  before  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart. 

3775.  What  was  thb  case  called  ?— The  Con- 
densed  Milk  case. 

Mr.  WhiteUy. 

3776.  1  his  {producing  a  label)  is  the  identical 
label.  I  venture  to  say  that  you  can  almost  see 
from  where  you  sit  that  it  has  ^*  skimmed  milk  " 
upon  it?— Is  that  the  identical  label  in  the 
case? 

3777.  So  I  am  informed? — May  I  see  it  for 
one  moment.  {The  label  was  handed  to  the 
WitnesM).  My  recollection  of  the  case  was  that 
the  purchaser  swore  that  the  word  ^^  skimmed  '' 
was  not  noticed  by  him  when  he  paid  for  the  tin 
of  condensed  milk. 

3778  But  supposing  that  it  was  noticeable 
and  sufficiently  large,  then  the  onus  of  proof 
would  not  fall  upon  the  vendor,  would  it? — No, 
I  think  that  would  be  sufficient  proof  if  the 
buyer  could  not  buy  the  article  without  seeing 
it. 

z  4  3779.  The 
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3779.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  "  I  do 
not  follow  the  finding  of  the  mogiBtrate,  because, 
here,  as  plain  as  a  piKestaff,  is  written  ^^  skimmed 

•milk.'*    That  is  the  ruling  ?— That  is  so. 

Mr.  Chttnning. 

3780.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the 
word  **  skimmed "  are  exceedingly  small  and 
thih,  is  it  not  ? — Very  thin.  I  was  a  long  while 
before  I  found  it. 

Mr.  Whiteley. 

3781.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  L#ord 
Chief  Justice,  it  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  ? — De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
not  so. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3782.  Would  you  alter  the  position  of  the 
word  "  skimmed  on  that  label  to  where  the  calf 
ig? — Neither  of  those  words  are  prominent  to 
the  purchaser.  The  thing  that  is  prominent  is 
the  milk  on  which  the  calf  is  fed  ;  that  is  quite 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  deceive  a  customer. 

3783.  Does  the  county  analyst  of  Staffordshire 
make  a  strong  point  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
fixed  standard  for  milk? — The  county  analyst 
writes  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he  is  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  fixed  standard,  and  he  goes  on  to 
express  the  view  that  he  thinks  all  analysts  are 
of  that  opinion,  which  I  did  not  know.  He  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  myself,  that  no  honest 
eupplyer  of  milk  could  take  any  harm  if  the 
standard  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent. 

3784.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
adoption  of  greater  publicity  by  publishing  the 
particulars  of  the  analyses  in  the  papers? — I 
would.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  practice  now 
in  the  police  courts  is  not  to  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  standard  upon  which  the 
particular  analyst  goes,  because  each  analyst  may 
choose  his  own  standard.  In  my  judgment,  see- 
ing that  there  is  so  much  adulteration,  1  ask  for 
each  analyst  who  is  called  in  the  prosecution  to 

f've  the  staidard  upon  which  he  himself  works  ; 
ask  also  that  he  shall  give  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  the  incriminated  milk. 

3785.  And  you  ask  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished, so  that  the  public  should  know  what  they 
are  ? — Yes.  I  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  about  it,  but  they  did  not  see 
the  necessity  for  doing  it. 

3786.  Do  you  consider  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  fixed  standard  for  water  in  butter? — I  have 
not  a  very  strong  opinion  about  that ;  but  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  prosecution  in 
the  neighbouring  county  to  my  own,  the  other 
day,  was  successful.  The  defendant  pleaded 
that  in  Manchester  the  masistrates  did  not  con- 
vict ;  but  in  this  case  at  Ilkeston  the  magistrates 
did  not  accept  the  Manchester  decision  as  effec- 
tive, and  they  convicted,  because  there  was  21 
per  cent,  of  water  in  the  butter. 

3787.  What  percentage  do  you  consider  that 
there  ought  to  be  ? — I  have  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  I'ay  ;  I  really  do  not  know.  1  may  say 
that  both  with  respect  to  fixing  a  standard  for 
milk,  and  with  respect  to  fixing  a  standard  ibr 


Sir  Mark  Stewart — continued. 

butter,  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  we  have 
arrived  at  anything  further  than  the  desirability 
of  such  a  standard  being  fixed,  and  that  at 
present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  further  inquiry 
with  respect  to  fixing  what  those  particular 
standards  may  be. 

3788.  But  still  you  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  for  milk ;  not  below 
3  per  cent.  ? — Yes;  but  I  must  say  that  a  ereat 
quantity  of  evidence  has  come  to  me  to  tell  me 
that  3  per  cent,  is  a  very  low  standard. 

3789.  Your  own  milk  being  3*25  per  cent.  ? — 
It  has  never  been  so  low  as  that ;  my  contract 
being  never  to  supply  under  that  standard ;  my 
milk  has  never  been  so  low  as  that  by  a  gooa 
deal,  so  far  as  I  know. 

3790.  Just  one  more  question  in  regard  to 
what  you  have  already  said  about  the  prevention 
of  fraud.  Your  principal  contention  is  that  by 
inspection  all  baa  food  ought  to  be  stopped  at 
the  port  of  delivery  ? — Yes  ;  I  might  add  to  that 
that  it  is  a  common  conception  that  the  Margarine 
Act  provides  for  inspection  at  the  ports  of  entry. 
I  find,  according  to  my  own  reading  of  the  Act, 
that  it  only  provides  for  the  inspection  of  mar- 
garine ;  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  butter. 

3791.  No,  it  does  not  ? — So  that  it  is  absolutely 
useless,  so  long  as  the  consignment  is  made  under 
the  name  of  butter,  and  practically  it  is  not 
obligatory  with  resjiect  to  margarine. 

3792.  So  that  in  any  remodelling  of  that  Act 
it  ought  to  be  more  comprehensive,  so  as  to 
include  butter,  and  in  fact  all  substances  that 
could  come  under  food  adulteration? — That  is 
so. 

Mr.   Channing. 

3793.  You  say  that  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent, 
is  what  you  would  suggest  as  the  standard  of 
fat?— Yes. 

3794.  Do  you  suggest  also  a  stan  lard  of  solids, 
not  fat  ? — I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  fijive  an  opinion  worth  any- 
thing in  chemistry,  but  I  am  struck  with  the  fact 
that  my  own  solids  are  very  much  higher  than 
those  which  I  have  contracted  to  supply. 

3795.  Is  it  the  case  that  some  very  rich  milks, 
where  the  fat  is  rather  in  excels  of  3  or  4,  or 
perhaps  even  5  per  cent.,  will  have  non-fatty 
solids  below  a  standard,  say,  of  8*5  per  cent., 
supposing  that  to  be  taken  as  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us  by  other  witnesses  ? — I  may  allude 
to  a  case  of  prosecution  which  took  place  at 
Clerkenwell  here  last  year  during  the  drought. 
This  knowledge  came  to  me  both  by  reports  in 
the  newspapers,  and  by  information  furnished  to 
me  afterwards  by  the  analysts.  A  certain 
farmer  was  prosecuted  for  having  added  water 
to  his  milk.  He  denied  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
appealed  to  the  cow,  and  had  a  chemist  employed 
to  make  another  analysis.  The  analysis  of  the 
friendly  chemist  agreed  with  the  analysis  of  the 
prosecuting  chemist,  which  said  that  water  was 
added.  The  farmer  said  that  he  never  adulter- 
ated the  milk,  and  asked  the  friendly  analyst 
to  go  down  and  see  all  his  cows  milked,  and  all 
the  milk  mixed  together,  and  then  to  take  a 
sample  himself  from  the  mixed  milk  of  the  cowh. 
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That  analysii}  still  gave  the  same  result,  the 
result  being  very  low  indeed  in  non-fatty  solids. 
The  information  came  to  me  ;  I  got  to  know  this 
from  the  analysts,  that  there  wa^  a  very  large 
proportion  of  fat  in  that  incriminated  milk«  very 
much  higher  than  I  am  now  speiiking  of  here, 
nearer  4  per  cent,  than  3  per  cent.,  although  it 
was  particularly  low  in  ttolids.  I  never  could 
understand  why  the  man  was  prosecuted.  There 
arises  my  point,  that  the  result  of  the  analysis  of 
the  incriminated  milk  should  always  be  given  in 
open  court,  as  well  as  the  standard  upon  which 
the  prosecuting  analyst  goes. 

3796.  In  your  opinion  that  case  would  rather 
go  to  show  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  fix 
a  standard  of  non-fatty  solids  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
because  I  hold,  as  our  language  expresses  it,  that 
the  cream  gives  you  the  value  of  the  milk  itself. 

3797.  You  think  that  the  fatty  solids  are  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  milk  ? — Yes,  tlie 
cream  of  the  whole  thing. 

3798.  About  this  test  of  appealing  to  the  cow, 
does  not  that  involve  very  careFul  sampling? 
— In  case  a  man  was  convicted  of  having  adul- 
terated his  milk,  and  asked  for  an  appeal  to  his 
herd,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  given,  then 
upon  him  would  rest  the  onus  of  taking  the 
sample  from  the  whole  of  one  milking's  produce  of 
bis  cows  ;  but  the  farmer  by  whom  the  consign- 
ment was  made,  if  his  appeal  to  the  herd  showed 
thi^t  he  had  supplied  milk  as  it  was  given  by  the 
cows,  would  have  branded  his  own  produce  as 
being  of  very  small  value  in  the  market,  and  he 
would  have  advertised  himself  as  the  seller  of  a 
very  low  article,  although  he  would  have  escape^ 
a  fine  for  fraud. 

3799.  Ho  you  think  that  would  be  practicable 
to  employ  that  test  in  the  case  of  a  whole  herd, 
say  of  50  cows  like  your  own  ? — Yes,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  it,  just  as  the  farmer  did  here. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  an  appeal. 

3800.  But  how  would  you  manage  such  test- 
ing ;  would  you  strip  the  cow  and  take  the  whole 
milk,  or  take  a  sample  of  the  milking  of  each 
cow? — The  whole  mixed  milk  of  the  whole  of 
the  cows  cleanly  milked.  I  can  give  a  case  in 
point  which  again  occurred  at  Leek,  and  ot 
which  I  have  the  shorthand  reporter's  note  here. 
A  fortnight  ago  a  farmer  was  summoned  for 
selling  milk  from  which  cream  had  been  ab- 
stracted according  to  the  analysis.  It  came  out 
in  the  defence  that  this  milk  was  the  real  pro- 
duce of  the  cow,  but  got  iu  this  way :  that  the 
farmer  half  milked  his  cows,  that  half  being 
sold,  and  the  other  retained  at  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  butter.  The  magistrate's  clerk  advised 
the  magistrates  that  that  was  not  abstraction. 
Our  inspector,  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  himself  a 
lawyer,  held  that  it  was,  and  his  opinion  made 
the  magistrates  reserve  their  decision  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  they  gave  their  judgment  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  in  which  they  held  that 
the  half  milking  of  a  cow  was  in  their  view 
abstraction  of  the  cream  ;  and  they  convicted. 

3801.  That  illustrates  another  point ;  it  is 
hardly  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
Supposing  that  in  one  milking  of  the  cow  you  take 
the  quart  that  first  comes  from  the  cow,  that  will 
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give  you  a  less  percentage  of  fat  than  the  last 
quart,  will   it  not? — There  would  be  scarcely 
any  fat  at  all  in  the  first  quart. 

3802.  That  is  the  groimd  of  the  question  I 
asked  you  as  to  this  appeal  to  the  cow,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  appeal  to  the  cow 
unless  you  had  very  strict  rules  of  sampling, 
and  milking  imder  the  eye  of  the  inspector  ? — 
Not  necessarily.  Why  not  get  a  witness  as  we 
do  under  other  legislation,  who  will  depose  that 
he  has  seen  the  whole  of  the  cows  milked,  and 
that  a  fair  sample  has  been  taken  of  tlie  whole 
produce,  and  send  It  under  seal  to  the  analyst. 

3803.  Now  about  feeding ;  are  those  the  only 
experiments  of  feeding,  and  the  results  of  feed- 
ing that  you  have  made  which  you  have  quoted 
just  now  ? — They  are,  so  far  as  analysis  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  my  own  practice  tells  me,  as  plainly 
as  anything  can  tell  me,  that  the  influence  of 
food  upon  cows  has  a  very  great  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  quantity,  which  is  great,  but  also  upon 
the  quality  of  milk. 

3804.  Do  you  think  that  the  choice  of  food 
has  any  power  in  determining  the  chemical  com- 
position of  milk,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  give 
more  fatty  foods  you  get  more  fat  in  the  milk  ? — 
I  certainly  think  so.  It  is  diflficult  to  prove  it. 
In  point  of  fact  I  asked  the  Woburn  people  to 
institute  experiments  down  at  Woburn,  and  Dr. 
Voelcker  tells  me  that  it  is  nearly  impracticable. 
I  have  it  in  his  handwriting  here,  that  you 
require  at  least  25  cows  in  each  lot  under  feed- 
ing experiments  continued  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  give  any  practical  results  of  feeding 
experiments. 

3805.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  feeding  of 
cows  has  such  an  immediately  large  efiect  upon 
the  proportions  of  the  fat  that  it  would  prevent 
the  fairness  of  working  a  standard? — No,  I  think 
not. 

3806.  Could  a  man  feed  up  his  cows  for  a 
few  weeks  and  artificially  raise  his  standard,  in 
order  to  advertise  himself;  and  if  we  took  that 
as  the  standard  for  the  whole  country  should  we 
be  inflicting  great  injustice  upon  others  ?  -  Does 
your  question  point  to  the  appeal  to  the  cow ; 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to  alter 
the  constituents  of  his  milk  during  the  time  that 
the  appeal  was  held  ? 

3807.  The  appeal  would  be  only  one  element. 
In  case  of  any  analysis  arriving  at  the  con- 
stituents of  the  milk,  the  question  is  whether  the 
food  affects  the  milk  so  rapidly  and  largely  that 
the  standard  is  illusory ;  if  one  man,  by  feeding 
highly  naturally  produces  a  high  standard  of 
muk,  and  another  man  who  is  compelled 
from  circumstances  to  feed  in  a  less  satis- 
factory way,  produces  milk  which  would  be 
proportionately  lower  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
efiect  of  a  change  of  food  would  be  operative 
very  quickly.  1  ou  require  an  alteration  in  the 
cow  herself  under  the  influence  of  that  food, 
which  I  think  would  not  come  (this  I  cannot  prove) 
within  a  few  days.  The  state  of  health  of  the 
cow,  and  her  general  production  of  flesh  under  a 
nitrogenous  food,  would  be  continuous  under 
continuous    good    feeding,    and   it    would    not 
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answer  to  a  change  of  food  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days. 

3808.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
such  an  excessive  effect  that  it  would  make  a 
standard  impracticable  to  work  ? — I  think  not, 
so  long  as  that  standard  was  not  fixed  rigidly 
high. 

3809.  You  think  that  3  per  cent,  of  fat  with 
an  appeal  to  the  cow,  that  is  to  say,  allowing  a 
small  man  to  prove  that  he  was  not  adulterating 
by  an  appeal  to  the  cow,  would  sufficiently  cover 
all  cases  ? — I  think  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
risk  to  honest  producers  of  milk  with  a  standard 
so  low  as  3  per  cent, 

3810.  I  do  not  know  whether  vou  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  milk-testing  trials  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers'  Shows ;  do  you  attach  any  importance 
to  the  very  high  figures  that  they  have  arrived 
at  in  those  shows  ? — Not  very  much. 

3811.  Do  you  think  that  the  cows  may  have 
been  forced  in  those  cases  ? — I  freely  grant  that 
the  natural  capacity  of  cows  varies  very  greatly, 

?[uite  irrespective  of  their  food,  and  that  a  skilled 
iarmer  with  the  help  of  skilled  chemists  may  get 
individual  cows  tliat  are  immensely  superior  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  cows.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
how  it  is  that  the  show  cows  show  such  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  fat. 

3812.  And  those  very  high  and  exceptional 
figures  do  not  shake  your  opinion  that  the  average 
cow  would  produce  under  fair  circumstances  at 
least  3  per  cent,  of  i'at  ? — I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it  myself,  speaking  of  a  number  of  cows 
together.  How  it  would  be  with  a  person  who 
kept  one  or  two  cows,  I  cannot  tell,  tne  average 
would  be  so  little  influenced  by  the  mixture. 

Sir  Mark  Stewart 

3813.  Of  course  there  are  different  families  in 
the  cow  tribe,  some  of  which  yield  very  much 
richer  milk  than  others  ? — That  is  so  ;  in  all  that 
I  have  said  I  have  entirely  excluded  from  my 
mind  the  Channel  Island  cows. 

3814.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  Ayr- 
shire cows  ? — I  have  not. 

Mr.  Yerbtirgh, 

3815.  Upon  the  question  of  giving  power  to 
the  inspectors  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  to  take 
samples  at  the  ports,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  would  extend  that  power  to  all  food 
products,  and  would  not  confine  it  to  butter  only  ? 
— Certainly. 

3816.  You  were  asked  your  opinion  as  to  what 
effect  that  would  have  upon  the  price  of  these 
food  products,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
one  effect  in  your  opinion  would  be  to  increase 
their  value  as  food  to  the  consumer? — That 
is  so. 

3817.  And  you  were  further  asked  as  to 
whether  in  your  opinion  it  would  increase  their 
price  to  the  consumer.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  upon  that.  We  have  had  since  1876 
the  power  m  the  hands  of  the  Customs  to  take 
samples  of  tea,  and  I  think  we  have  been  told  by 
previous  witnesses  that  the  adulteration  of  tea  is 
practically  stopped.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  since  that  power  was  given  by  Section 
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30,  I  thinks  of  the  Act  of  1875,  the  price  of  tea 
has  increased  ? — It  has  decreased  for  this  among 
several  other  reasons,  that  the  duty  has  been 
lower. 

3818.  But  apart  from  that,  it  has  decreased  in 
price  you  say  ?— Yes ;  and  I  think  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  it  would,  inasmuch  as  the  honest 
trade  in  tea  would  be  encouraged  by  this  check 
at  the  ports,  and  consequently  the  agriculture  of 
tea  would  be  spread ;  and  we  find  that  it  has 
been  so,  Ceylon,  for  instance,  produces  tea  very 
largely. 

3819.  Therefore  what  I  understand  is  this: 
that  generally  you  advocate  this  power  being 
given  to  the  Customs  because  you  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  consumers  as  a  body  in 
this  country  ? — Yes. 

3820.  That  they  wcmld  get  a  pure  article  ?— 
Yes,  and  I  honestly  say  also  that  I  think  it 
would  offer  an  encouragement  to  the  honest  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  goods  both  here  and 
abroad. 

3821.  Then  upon  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to 
whether  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  a  central  authority  as  now  existing,  say  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  the  power  to  send  down 
their  own  inspectors  to  take  samples  ;  do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  an  advisable  thing  ? — 
That  is  recommended  in  our  report  of  the  Mar- 
garine Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture. 

3822.  I  do  not  think  you  were  asked  the  ques- 
tion ? — I  think  not.  I  entirely  agree  with  that 
recommendation. 

3823.  We  have  had  before  us  a  recommenda- 
tion made  bv  Professor  Long  that  the  analvtical 
work  now  done  at  Somerset  House  should  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  possibl  v  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture;  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  an  advisable  change? — I  should  like  it 
to  be  more  the  business  of  some  special  depart- 
ment, and  I  think  it  looks  natural  to  expect  that 
that  department  should  be  based  on  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  ;  but  I  really  do  not  know  suffi- 
cient about  it  to  say. 

3824.  Sooner  than  have  the  present  arrange- 
ment, you  would  advise  that  there  should  be 
some  separate  department  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion of  dairy  produce  ? — At  present  it  seems  to 
be  nobody's  business.  You  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  uet  referred  to  another  body,  and 
then  you  appeal  to  that  other  body  and  get  re- 
ferred back  again  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3825.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  charge  a 
low  "scale  of  fees  so  as  to  encourage  the  public 
to  send  up  samples  for  analysis,  apart  from  the 
inspectors,  supposing  that  you  had  such  a  body 
constituted  ? — They  can  do  that  now. 

3826.  But  we  have  been  told  by  a  previous 
witness  that  that  power  is  not  very  largely  taken 
advantage  of? — My  experience  tells  me  that  few 
people  like  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
public  prosecutors. 

3827.  I  know  we  have  been  told  that  that 
power  is  not  taken  advantage  of,  possibly  for  that 
reason,  but  we  have  also  been  told  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  samples  is   that  the 
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inspectors  are  known,  and  that,  therefore,  pro- 
bably they  are  given  the  pure  article  when  they 
go  to  obtain  samples  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  I  believe. 

3828.  While  the  public  are  served  with  articles 
in  ordinary  commerce,  and  therefore  there  is 
more  probability  that  they  would  get  the  adul- 
teratea  article  than  the  inspector  would  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  person  who  chose  to 
become  a  public  prosecutor,  and  took  a  sample, 
was  freed  from  any  pecuniary  liability  as  to 
expense,  there  would  be  individuals  found  who 
would  be  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  giving  information,  and  that  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  fee  (I  don't  suppose  that  you  could 
do  without  eome  fee)  would  be  a  means,  possibly, 
of  inducing  individuals  to  put  the  law  into 
action. 

3829.  As  to  the  case  ihat  you  gave  us  of  the 
adventurer  who  supplied  a  retail  dealer  with  a 
mixture,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the 
case  of  people  carrjring  on  such  a  system  of 
fraud  ? — That  question  would  be  met  by  my 
previous  answer.  I  would  prohibit  the  colouring 
of  margarine  at  all. 

3830.  On  the  question  of  the  colouring  of 
margarine,  you  were  asked  whether,  if  margarine 
was  uncoloured,  if  you  prohibited  the  colouring 
of  margarine  and  yet  allowed  it  to  be  mixed  with 
high-coloured  butter,  you  would  still  be  unable 
to  prevent  the  fraud.  I  think  it  was  my  honour- 
able friend  Mr.  Whiteley  who  asked  you  the 
question  ? — The  honourable  Member  did  not  ask 
me  whether  I  would  allow  of  the  mixture. 

3831.  What  the  honourable  Member  put  to 
you  was  this  :  that  if  you  prohibited  the  colour- 
mg  of  margarine,  and  that  uncoloured  margarine 
was  mixed  with  highly-coloured  butter,  the  result 
would  be  a  margarine  in  colour  resembling  ordi- 
nary butter  ? — It  would  be  so. 

3*832.  But  supposing  that  you  further  pro- 
hibited the  admixture  of  butter  with  margarine, 
would  you  not  then  prevent  any  such  fraud  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

3833.  Therefore  I  understand  you  to  advise 
that  both  should  go  hand-in-hand,  that  you 
should  pit)hibit  the  colouring  of  margarine,  and 
also  prohibit  the  mixture  of  any  butter  with 
margarine  ? — That  is  so. 

3834.  We  have  had  it  put  to  witnesses  before 
whether  margarine  in  its  present  condition,  and 
under  its  present  circumstances,  was  not  largely 
used  by  private  individuals  and  by  institutions, 
and  we  have  been  told  that  there  exists  a  prac- 
tice in  Copenhagen  of  margarine  being  sold 
uncoloured  and  unmixed  to  the  buyers,  and 
butter  also  bein^  sold,  and  of  those  purchasers 
taking  the  articles  home  and  mixing  them  for 
himself.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  upon 
that.  In  the  case  which  you  gave  us  of  the 
farmer  who  was  convicted  of  selung  adulterated 
butter,  I  think  you  said  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  margarine 
with  his  butter  at  home  ? —  It  was  discovered  that 
he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  hundred- 
weight of  margarine  a  week,  and  selling  large 
quantities  of  butter,  although  he  only  kept  three 
cows.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  of 
his  mixing  it* 

0.174. 


Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

3835.  What  aroused  the  suspicion  as  to  there 
being  a  mixture  of  margarine  with  the  butter  ? — 
I  think  some  neighbours  had  remarked  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  man  selling  so  much  butter  and 
keeping  so  few  cows,  and  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inspector  to  the  fact. 

3836.  It  was  not  the  taste  of  the  mixture  or 
the  appearance  of  it?— -I  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge, but  I  think  that  the  first  suggestion  which 
I  made  was  the  correct  one. 

3837.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that,  so  far  as 
you  know,  this  farmer  was  able  in  his  own  place 
to  make  a  mixture  which  he  sold  in  the  country 
places  as  new  butter? — He  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  public  to  buy  it  out  of  his  baskets 
in  various  public  markets. 

3838.  So  far  as  you  know,  he  had  no  machinery  ? 
— So  far  as  I  know ;  he  might  have  had  a  small 
separator. 

3839.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to 
put  to  yon  ;  at  present  under  the  present  Marga- 
rine Act  the  packages  in  which  margarine  has 
to  be  sold,  have  to  be  lettered  ? — Yes- 

3840.  And  it  is  suggested  that  the  size  of  the 
letters  should  be  increased  ;  I  take  it  that  the 
object  of  the  lettering  is  to  enable  the  buyer  to 
know  what  article  he  is  buying  ? — That  is  so. 

3841.  For  no  other  reason,  I  take  it,  is  that 
clause  in  the  Act? — That  is  so. 

3842.  I  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  the 
buyer  would  not  be  more  effectively  protected 
if  it  was  laid  down  that  the  packages  in  which 
margarine  was  sold,  and  the  vessels  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  should  be  coloured,  say  red ; 
would  it  not  be  easier  for  any  uneducated  person 
or  child  purchasing  margarine  to  know  whether 
it  was  margarine  or  not  if  it  had  to  be  sold  in 
packages  coloured  red  ? — It  would,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  invidious  to  the  marga- 
rine sellers. 

3843.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  from  your  experience, 
that  there  are  certain  articles  of  food  now  which 
the  producers  sell  in  certain  coloured  wrappers 
for  their  own  purposes ;  their  articles  are  good, 
and  they  wish  the  public  to  know  it  ? — That  is  so. 

3844.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  article 
that  is  sold  in  any  particular  coloured  wrapper  ? 
— I  think  soaps  are  ;  I  think  so,  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Whiteley, 

3845.  Is  it  not  onlv  poisonous  drugs  that  are 
so  sold  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ;  what  I 
meant  was  that  I  quite  understand  that  for  the 
purpose  of  advertisement  the  sellers  of  any 
article  might  use  a  prominent  wrapper ;  but  I 
take  it  that  the  seller  of  margarine  would  never 
think  of  doin^  so,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  selling 
something  which  he  would  not  so  easily  sell  as 
something  else. 

Mr.  Yerburgh. 

3846.  Then  upon  the  question  of  the  label 
that  we  had  just  now  in  the  condensed  milk  case, 
I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  ruling  of 
the  judge  was  in  that  case  ? — The  judge,  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  held  that  the  public  was 
protected  by  the  label  verv  much,  as  the  label 
said  that  it  was  skimmed  milk  ;  it  is  called  in  the 
trade  "  protection  by  label." 

A  A  2  3847.  Then 
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Mr.  Yerburgh — continued. 

3847.  Then,  taking  your  view  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  do  you  think  that  you  would  be 
better  protected  in  purchasing  condensed  milk 
which  was  made  from  skimmed  milk  if  every- 
thing else  were  prohibited  upon  the  label  but 
the  words  "  condensed  skimmed  milk  "  ? — I  think 
we  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk, 
or  condensed  skimmed  milk ;  but  the  words 
^'  skimmed "  should  be  made  so  prominent  that 
it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  a  buyer  to  buy 
either  milk  in  the  can  in  the  streets,  or  the  con- 
densed article,  without  seeing  clear  before  him 
the  word  "  skimmed  "  in  very  prominent  letters. 
I  hold  that  the  word  "  skimmed  *'  on  that  par- 
ticular label  is  not  prominent. 

3848.  What  I  want  to  ask  vou  upon  that 
point  is  this :  do  you  think  that  the  piurveyors  of 
this  condensed  skimmed  milk  would  be  damnified 
at  all  if,  under  the  law,  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  put  upon  their  tins  '^  condensed  skimmed 
milk"? — Without  anything  else  ? 

3849.  Yes  ?— With  the  word  **  skimmed  " 
much  larger  than  the  word  "milk  "? 

3850.  rrecisely  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  would 
be  no  odium  in  that. 

3851.  You  do  not  think  that  that  could  in  any 
way  injure  the  trade? — I  think  not;  the  legiti- 
mate trade. 

Mr.  Cohnan, 

3852.  You  have  told  us  something  about  some 
of  these  precautions  for  margarine,  and  that  you 
had  got  at  the  wholesale  dealers,  I  think  you 
said  ? — There  was  one  case  at  Tamworth,  where 
we  got  at  the  man  in  Birmingham. 

3853.  Is  that  the  only  case? — I  think  not; 
I  think  we  have  had  two  or  three,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  tell  you  where. 

3854.  In  that  case,  do  you  say  that  the 
invoice  described  the  article  as  butter? — Yes. 
The  defendant  who  was  prosecuted  was  able  to 
prove  that  he  was  an  innocent  seller  of  the  mar- 
garine, because  he  had  bought  it  for  what  it  was 
not. 

3855.  He  had  purchased  it  as  butter,  and  it 
was  invoiced  to  him  as  butter  ? — Yes. 

3856.  And  then  he  was  let  off  ?— With  a  small 
fine. 

3857.  He  was  fined? — Yes,  with  a  small  fine. 

3858.  What  was  done  as  to  the  wholesale 
dealer  ? — In  one  case  he  was  fined  20/.,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  at  him. 

3859.  Do  you  Icnow  whether  the  retailer  who 
sold  it,  sold  it  with  a  label  in  any  way,  or  did  he 
sell  it  simply  under  a  verbal  statement? — He 
sold  it  as  butter. 

3860.  Did  he  sell  it  with  a  label  on  it  or 
simply  under  a  verbal  statement  ? — I  take  it  that 
there  would  be  no  label  if  he  sold  it  as  butter. 
That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  take  it  that  there 
would  be  no  label. 

Mr.  Whiteky. 

3861.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
inspection  of  all  food  stuffs  at  the  port  of  entry  ? 
— Yes. 

3862.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what 
the  cost  of  the  inspection  of  all  food  stuffs  would 
come  to  ? — No  ;  in  saying  all  food  stuffs  perhaps 


Mr.  ^TAt/tffey— continued. 

I  went  a  little  too  far ;  but  I  take  it  that  the 
check  should  be  so  great  that  it  would  imply  that 
the  importations  of  all  foods  went  under  tne  same 
examination  as  the  importation  of  tea.  I  do  not 
know  that  every  packet  of  tea  is  sampled. 

3863.  Could  you  tell  by  inspection  what  the 
component  parts  of  a  cargo  of  butter,  or  so-called 
butter,  were  ? — Certainly  not. 

3864.  You  would  have  to  resort  to  analysis  ? — 
Yes. 

3865.  And  I  suppose  that  the  analysis  routine 
is  rather  a  lengthy  one  ? — That  is  so. 

3866.  Taking  from  36  to  48  hours  ?— That  I 
do  not  know. 

3867.  Is  butter  like  port  wine  ;  improved  by 
keeping  ? — 1  can  get  an  analysis  of  milk  in  six 
hours.  • 

3868.  But  the  analysis  of  butter,  I  think  we 
were  told  took  36  hours  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3889.  At  any  rate  during  the  time  that  the 
analysis  was  being  made,  the  butter,  or  so-called 
butter,  would  have  to  lie  bj^? — Yes,  the  whole 
consignment  would  have  to  he  by. 

3870.  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  call  it 
adulterated  butter  if  it  were  imported  for  sale 
as  margarine  ? —No,  especially  if  it  was  un- 
coloured. 

3871.  Are  you  aware  that  since  January  1893 
the  Customs  have,  from  information  received, 
only  received  one  parcel  of  butter  at  the  port  of 
entry  which  was  found  to  be  adulterated  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that.  U  nder  what  section  did 
they  take  the  sample  ? 

3872.  I  suppose  they  took  it  undt;r  the  Marga- 
rine Act? — No,  they  cannot. 

3873.  You  say  that  in  certain  districts  the 
existing  legislation  is  inoperative,  I  think? — 
Because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  local  authorities. 

3874.  Because  of  the  supineness  of  the  local 
authority  ? — Yes. 

3875.  But  where  the  local  authorities  are  active, 
you  think  that  the  existing  legislation  is  sufficient 
to  check  adulteration  ? — My  inspector  says  that 
no  amount  of  inspection  can  put  it  down.  These 
are  his  words;  "no  amount  of  inspection  can 
effect  very  much  good,  as  the  inspectors  are 
known,  and  strange  customers  looked  upon  with 
suspicion."     That  is  applicable  to  margarine. 

3876.  Your  complaint  is  against  the  local 
authorities,  I  suppose  ? — One  of  my  complaints  ; 
but  here  an  active  officer  of  an  active  local 
authority  says  that  his  inspection  is  not  very 
efficient,  inasmuch  as  he  is  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  when  he  takes  samples ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  margarine  was  not  sold 
under  a  colourable  imitation  of  butter,  that  diffi- 
culty would  be  done  away  with. 

3877.  I  suppose  that  the  inspector  can  get 
samples  taken jby  other  people  ? — Yes;  this  man 
employs  a  woimtn. 

3878.  Therefore  he  is  not  in  any  way  tied  or 
bound  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  obtains 
samples  ?— Except  by  the  matter  of  expense. 

3879.  Then  I  suppose  it  is  the  question  of 
expense  that  deters  the  local  authorities  from 
putting  in  force  these  Acts  ? — And  the  interest 
of  some  of  the  local  authorities. 

3880.  I   suppose   that    the    local    authorities 

represent 
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Mr.  Whiteley — continued. 

represent  the  people;  they  are  practically  the 
people  in  the  various  districts? — I'es,  they  are. 

3881.  Therefore  you  argue  that  if  the  people 
are  not  willing  to  spend  money  to  protect  them- 
selves fc»r  their  own  interests  against  adulteration, 
they  ought  to  be  forced  to  do  so  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  this  kingdom? 
— In  the  interests  of  public  honesty^  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the 
farmer. 

3882.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  do  it  for  their 
own  sakes,  they  ought  to  be  oblijjed  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  somebody  else,  you  think  ? — As  a 
farmer,  and  as  an  administrator  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  I  have  to  find  fault  with 
farmers  themselves,  because  they  are  so  supine  in 
carrying  out  their  powers  under  that  Act. 

3883.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  skimmed 
milk;  I  see  upon  this  label  that  the  words 
'^  skimmed  milk  "  are  at  least  a  quarter  ot  an  inch 
large  ? — They  are  very  narrow  and  thin. 

3884.  Notwithstanding  that  in  the  remarks  of 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  calls  them  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff;  these  are  his  words.  He 
says :  ^^  Here,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  is  written 
*  Skimmed  Milk,'  and  the  magistrates  say  that 
the  conversation  with  the  sliopman  did  not  con- 
vey to  the  inspector,  nor  did  he  in  fact  know, 
that  the  article  was  skimmed.  If  he  did  not 
choose  to  read  it,  how  could  the  conversation 
alter  it  ?  '* — 1  am  aware  of  that. 

3885.  And  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  adds : 
"  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are,  very  ritrhtly, 
very  stringent,  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  liublic  that  these  drugs,  and  milk,  and  so  on, 
should  be  sold  pure."  I  suppose  skimmed  milk 
you  look  upon  as  a  valuable  article  of  food  ? — 
I  do  not. 

3886.  Then  you  disagree  with  former  witnesses 
who  have  said  that  it  was  highly  nutritious,  and 
good  for  bone  and  tissue  ? — Did  any  farmer 
say  so? 

3887.  No,  an  analyst  said  so? — My  experience 
as  a  feeder  of  pigs  and  calves  is,  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  food  to  use. 

3888.  I  suppose  that  skimmed  milk  retains  all 
the  nitrogenous  properties  of  milk  ? — It  would 


Mr.  Whiteley — continued, 
kill  young  animals,  from  babies  to  calves  and 
jroung  pigs,  unless  fat,  in  substitution  of  milk-fat, 
IS  supplied  after  the  cream  is  taken  away. 

3889.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  tins  of 
skimmed  milk  sold  at  a  much  less  price  in  shops 
than  pure  cream  milk  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  ; 
I  should  never  use  the  condensed  skimmed  milk 
myself. 

3890.  Has  the  price  of  butter  decreased,  in 
your  opinion,  since  margarine  was  largely  used  ? 
— It  has  decreased,  and  I  think  in  consequence 
of  the  large  quantity  of  margarine,  but  it  is  only 
right  to  say  tnat  there  is  a  decrease  in  all  articles 
of  produce. 

3891.  Then  you  attribute  in  some  measure 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  butter  to  the  con- 
sumption of  margarine  ? — I  do,  and  I  am  forti- 
fied in  my  opinion  by  my  friend  Mr.  Faber,  the 
representative  of  the  Danish  Government. 

3892.  Have  ycu  noticed  that  the  importation 
of  butter  has  increased  about  50  per  cent  during 
the  last  few  years  ? — I  have  not  noticed  it.  1 
knew  that  it  had  increased  largely,  but  I  did  not 
know  to  that  extent. 

3893.  IVlight  you  not  possibly  attribute  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  butter  more  to  the  increase  in 
the  importation  of  butter  than  to  the  sale  of 
margarine  ? — No,  because  margarine  is  a  new 
production ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose, 
without  casting  any  odium  upon  the  article  itself 
( 1  do  not  wish  to  do  so  so  long  as  it  is  sold  in  its 
own  character)  that  its  coming  into  competition 
with  butter  would  affect  the  price  of  butter. 

3894.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  since  the  Margarine 
Act  was  passed  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  impor- 
tations of  butter  have  increased  by  50  per  cent,  ? 
— 1  did  not  know  that. 

3895.  Whilst  the  importations  of  margarine 
have  remained  absolutely  stationary  ? — I  did  not 
know  that. 

3896.  With  regard  to  the  butter  sold  in 
London,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  very  little  English 
butter  is  sold  in  London  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

3897.  And  that  almost  all  the  butter  sold  here 
is  foreign  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 
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PROSECUTIONS,  1893. 


ARTICLB. 


Milk     - 
Bread  and  flour 


Butter  .        -        - 

Coffee  - 

Sugar    - 

Mustard 

Pepper 

Lard     - 

Wine    - 

Spirits  - 

Beer     - 

Drugs,  rhubarb     - 

„     nitre  - 

„     saffron 

„     liquorice     - 

„     quinine 

„     paregoric    - 

„     sulphur 

„     salvolatile  - 
Other  drugs  - 

Other  articles  : 

Soda  water,  &c. 
Chewing  gum 
Jam 

Arrowroot 
Cocoa     - 
Olive  oil 
Pressed  peas  - 
Ginger   - 
Vinegar 
Yeast     - 
Baking  powder 
Cheese   - 
Sundries 
Oatmeal 


Total 


Number  of 

Samples 

reported  as 

Adulterated. 


Number  of  I   Number 
Proceedings       ^aL 
taken.        dismissed. 


Number  of 

Cases 
withdrawn. 


Number 

of 
Costs  only 
inflicted. 


2,310 
2 

794 

2U 

3 

64 

21 

127 

1 

782 

16 

15 

11 

4 

6 

2 

12 

4 

2 

30 

32 

2 

2 

1 

58 

5 

14 

5 

165 

20 

43 

12 

22 

3 


4,793 


1,542 

1 

604 
129 

23 

7 

94 

652 

16 
5 
1 

5 
1 
6 
1 
1 


18 

1 

1 

1 

22 

6 

1 

2 

97 

13 

17 

5 


3,174 


152 

29 
12 

4 

18 

28 

1 
1 


4 
1 

1 

-16 

2 

1 

1 
2 


281 


65 


77 


43 

18 
4 

1 

10 

43 

1 

1 


129 


Number 

of 
Penalties 
imposed. 


1,292 

1 
(bread). 

561 

112 

18 

7 

69 

477 

14 
3 

1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 


14 

1 

1 

18 
4 
1 
1 

74 
8 

16 
4 


2,687 


Total 

Penalties 

(Costs 

excluded  where 

seoarately 

shown). 


£.      *.  rf. 

2,914  19  2 

1     -  - 

1,150     1  6 

138    7  5 

9    8- 

7  10  6 

92  10  6 

676    9  3 


12  14    6 

-  18    6 
1    -    - 

-  11     - 

-  2 
5  19 

-  10 

-  1 


6 


3  15  6 

-  10  - 

1  -  - 

12  17  6 
3  16  - 

-  6  - 

-  10  - 
120    3  6 

2  16  10 

13  6  6 
20    -  - 


5,091  12    8 
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1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

rated. 

ned. 

irated. 

0 

1 

.9 

1 

S 

3 

at 

'B 

3 

1    1 

1 

3 

'B 

I-- 

-3 

-3 

H 

rs 

ri 

^ 

TS 

M      1    -S 

H 

'O 

H 

9  1  '^ 

H 

'^ 

)i!| 

rs 

» 

< 

» 

< 

» 

< 

w  !  < 

» 

< 

» 

< 

w   '  < 

» 

< 

» 

< 

The  Mbtbopolis 

4,232,118 

3,412 

892 

170 

0 

127 

0 

1,346  281 

i 

546 

49 

78 

3 

259 

9 

134 

0 

340 

7 

COUNTIES. 

Bedford 

160,704 

28 

3 

1 

0 

. 

_ 

37 

6 

6 

1 

5 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

15 

0 

Berks     -        .        -       - 

236,163 

34 

7 

17 

0 

2 

0 

28 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

BnckB    .        .        -        - 

185^84 

65 

6 

22 

0 

- 

- 

26 

6 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

Cambridge     • 

185,822 

37 

1 

25 

0 

_ 

_ 

37 

0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Chester 

743,869 

269 

14 

4 

0 

4 

0 

176 

22 

33 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

14 

0 

Cornwall       -        .        - 

322,571 

18 

4 

18 

0 

- 

. 

21 

4 

10 

3 

9 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Cumberland  -        .        - 

266,549 

57 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

9 

1 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

9 

0 

Derby    .... 

520,914 

81 

8 

3 

0 

2 

0 

34 

11 

13 

6 

1 

0 

_ 

* 

. 

. 

3 

0 

Devon   -        -        -       . 

631,808 

116 

32 

10 

0 

4 

0 

66 

2 

14 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Dorset  -        .        -        - 

194,517 

62 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

57 

2 

9 

0 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

2 

0 

Durham         .        .        - 

1,016,659 

134 

16 

5 

0 

6 

0 

85 

4 

23 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 

27 

0 

Essex    .       .        -       - 

784,258 

297 

67 

2 

0 

- 

- 

262 

30 

34 

5 

- 

- 

27 

2 

- 

- 

41 

0 

Gloucester     • 

645,574 

360 

35 

12 

0 

8 

0 

.H07 

23 

24 

1 

10 

0 

18 

4 

1 

0 

78 

0 

Hereford       -        -        - 

116,949 

11  I       2 

- 

» 

_ 

_ 

. 

» 

» 

. 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

» 

« 

» 

_ 

Herts    .... 

224,550 

60  1       8 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

27 

4 

4 

2 

" 

- 

1 

0 

- 

~ 

1 

0 

Hunts    -        .        -        - 

54,969 

3  ,      0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

Kent  (ex-Met.)      - 

808,736 

258       51 

2 

0 

- 

~ 

114 

16 

58 

4 

8 

0 

37 

3 

2 

0 

53 

0 

Lancaster      -        -        - 

3,906,721 

3,599     288 

79 

0 

16 

0 

589 

108 

158 

20 

4 

0 

60 

1 

61 

4 

147 

3 

Leicester       -        .        - 

375,092 

214  ,     25 

50 

0 

30 

0 

84 

12 

25 

1 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Lincoln 

473,912 

62  ■       8 

2 

0 

- 

18 

1 

23 

6 

- 

- 

11 

2 

7 

0 

18 

0 

Middlesex  (ex-Met.)      - 

560,012 

7.S9     149 

4 

0 

2 

0 

207 

21 

76 

1 

. 

- 

18 

1 

4 

0 

88 

0 

Monmouth     - 

258,054 

103       13 

- 

- 

- 

27 

3 

3 

0 

- 

- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Norfolk 

468,287 

61 

12 

2 

0 

- 

. 

22 

1 

19 

3 

. 

- 

- 

-. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

Northampton 
Northumberland    - 

299,508 

65         8 

1 

0 

- 

« 

52 

15 

4 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

506,030 

145       20 

1 

0 

6 

0 

26 

1 

5 

0 

24 

0 

- 

- 

19 

0 

2 

0 

Nottingham  - 

445,823 

88       22 

1 

0 

1 

0 

54 

9 

13 

1 

- 

- 

3 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Oxford  .... 

191,191 

10         3 

10 

0 

- 

- 

7 

0 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rutland 

20,669 

6         0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Salop     -        -        .        - 

236,339 

25  ;       5 

- 

_ 

« 

_ 

14 

1 

15 

3 

_ 

-. 

1 

0 

_ 

» 

2 

0 

Somerset       -        -        - 

438,710 

216 

13 

5 

0 

- 

« 

141 

2 

58 

6 

29 

0 

62 

7 

3 

0 

121 

0 

Southampton  (including 

690,097 

318 

54 

9 

0 

1 

1 

85 

7 

53 

5 

- 

- 

35 

2 

.. 

6 

0 

Isle  of  Wight). 

Stafford 

1,087,161 

695 

62 

23 

1 

39 

0 

338 

52 

142 

20 

2 

0 

16 

1 

3 

0 

69 

3 

Suffolk  .... 

861,790 

45 

9 

1 

0 

- 

. 

83 

19 

» 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Surrey  (ex-Met).    - 

521,551 

395 

60 

10 

0 

13 

0 

218 

16 

20 

4 

9 

0 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Sussex  .... 

648,979 

235 

36 

10 

0 

- 

- 

106 

5 

23 

10 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Warwick 

838,030 

712 

118 

77 

0 

23 

0 

313 

37 

66 

0 

1 

0 

34 

2 

32 

0 

72 

7 

Westmorland 

66,098 

18 

2 

- 

. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

_ 

— 

1 

0 

2 

0 

WUts     .... 

264,997 

170 

40 

10 

0 

8 

0 

81 

15 

20 

7 

- 

- 

2 

2 

. 

. 

9 

0 

Worcester      - 

385,309 

97 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

92 

7 

20 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

- 

- 

16 

0 

York,  East  Riding 

408,664 

212 

16 

6 

0 

_ 

„ 

17 

3 

4 

1 

« 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

„    North  Riding 

360,369 

59 

4 

- 

- 

1 

0 

24 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

11 

0 

„    West  Riding 

2,444,931 

867 

69 

20 

0 

18 

0 

357 

36 

128 

24 

11 

0 

46 

2 

20 

1 

69 

1 

Anglesey 

50,098 

2 

0 

2 

0 

. 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

. 

^ 

2 

0 

Brecknock     - 

61,393 

37 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

-. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

«. 

Cardigan 

63,467 

17 

7 

2 

0 

. 

-. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

0 

Carmarthen  .       .       - 

130,566 

19 

3 

. 

. 

. 

« 

2 

0 

_ 

« 

_ 

. 

_ 

.. 

. 

_ 

3 

0 

Carnarvon     - 

117,233 

6 

1 

1 

0 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

20 

2 

« 

_ 

1 

1 

^ 

_ 

1 

0 

Denbigh        -       -       . 

118,843 

14 

0 

- 

- 

- 

. 

5 

0 

3 

0 

- 

. 

_ 

« 

_ 

2 

0 

Flint     .... 

77,277 

15 

2 

~ 

- 

. 

_ 

16 

2 

6 

0 

. 

— 

. 

« 

„ 

._ 

6 

0 

Glamorgan    -       •        - 

687,218 

1,070 

84 

72 

0 

71 

0 

148 

8 

109 

12 

30 

0 

11 

8 

10 

2 

76 

0 

Merioneth      • 

49,212 

2 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

« 

1 

0 

Montgomery 

68,003 

. 

_ 

- 

» 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.. 

« 

« 

_ 

« 

^ 

_ 

Pembroke      - 

88,296 

11 

3 

. 

« 

^ 

« 

^ 

.» 

1 

0 

_ 

_ 

« 

^ 

^ 

_ 

4 

0 

Radnor  .... 

21,791 
1    .    .    . 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

TOTALC 

15,643 

2,310 

698 

1 

878 

1 

5,784  794 

1,848 

214 

237 

3 

696 

64 

347 

7 

1^14 
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APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Preston- Thomas,  6  July  1894. 


ABSTRACT  of  Reports 

of  Public 

Analysts 

for  the  Year  1893. 

- 

- 

NUMBER    OF 

SAMPLES. 

i 
Tea.     ' 

1 

Lard. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

Other 
Articles. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

TS 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■  1 

Proportion 
Adulterated. 

X 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

73 

1 

i 

v\ 

1893. 

1892. 

» 

< 

» 

•5 

3 

<1 

» 

< 

» 

< 

» 

< 

^ 

< 

W 

< 

77 

0 

9.5 

3 

11 

0 

19 

0 

548 

81 

236 

11 

591 

29 

7,989 

1,365 

171 

17  0 

The  Metbopglis. 
COUNTIES. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

_ 

_ 

18 

1 

15 

7 

_ 

. 

15 

0 

170 

18 

10-6 

80 

Bedford. 

2 

u 

2 

0 

_ 

- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

115 

8 

7-0 

18-1 

Berks. 

6 

2 

6 

0 

- 

- 

14 

3 

- 

- 

9 

0 

161 

18 

11-2 

12-9 

Bucks. 

_ 

_ 

3 

0 

_ 

. 

_ 

-. 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

0 

109 

1 

0-9 

21-7 

Cambridge. 

1 

0 

62 

0 

2 

0 

_ 

- 

91 

8 

7 

0 

159 

5 

832 

51 

61 

5-7 

Chester. 

12 

0 

15 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

16 

7 

5 

0 

26 

4 

181 

23 

12-7 

TO 

Cornwall. 

17 

0 

- 

2 

0 

84 

10 

- 

- 

2 

0 

196 

17 

8-7 

13-3 

Cumberland. 

1 

0 

13 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

58 

16 

1 

0 

32 

9 

242 

50 

20-7 

271 

Derby. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

. 

. 

4 

0 

20 

3 

8 

0 

15 

2 

275 

40 

14-5 

16-2 

Devon. 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

8 

3 

- 

. 

- 

. 

156 

11 

7-1 

4-8 

Dorset. 

1 

0 

70 

37 

- 

- 

17 

0 

188 

46 

17 

6 

134 

18 

728 

130 

17-9 

U'7 

Durham. 

26 

0 

46 

2 

- 

- 

6 

0 

26 

3 

2 

0 

43 

7 

812 

116 

14-3 

167 

Essex. 

2 

0 

59 

18 

- 

- 

9 

0 

59 

6 

- 

- 

46 

8 

993 
11 

95 
2 

9-6 
18-2 

6-8 

Gloucester. 
Hereford. 

_. 

_ 

3 

0 

« 

. 

20 

0 

5 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

124 

17 

13-7 

24-4 

Herts. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

10 

0 

46 

0 

0-0 

2-4 

Hunts. 

7 

0 

68 

0 

- 

- 

8 

0 

259 

42 

- 

- 

127 

6 

1,001 

121 

121 

11-8 

Kent(ex.-Met.). 

41 

0 

292 

12 

2 

1 

68 

1 

563 

65 

55 

1 

424 

51 

6,158 

555 

9-0 

91 

Lancaster. 

22 

3 

_ 

_ 

54 

16 

_ 

_ 

61 

6 

546 

63 

11-5 

9-8 

Leicaster. 

7 

0 

30 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

139 

22 

11 

1 

96 

17 

425 

57 

13-4 

26-4 

Lincoln. 

_ 

_ 

38 

1 

_ 

«, 

6 

0 

32 

5 

19 

0 

132 

40 

1,315 

218 

16-6 

12-3 

Middlesex  (ex.-Met.). 

3 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

o 

1 

11 

8 

- 

15 

2 

185 

29 

15-7 

14-8 

Monmouth. 

7 

0 

24 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

0 

23 

10 

2 

1 

22 

3 

186 

33 

17-7 

121 

Norfolk. 

16 

4 

_ 

_ 

3 

0 

41 

14 

- 

- 

10 

0 

185 

42 

22-7 

132 

Northampton. 
Northumberland. 

1 

0 

44 

17 

_ 

_ 

2 

0 

8 

6 

_ 

- 

58 

8 

340 

51 

150 

6-8 

2 

0 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

46 

27 

- 

- 

30 

6 

259 

67 

25-9 

20-0 

Nottingham. 

_ 

_ 

8 

0 

. 

- 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

- 

- 

52 

3 

5-8 

7-7 

Oxford. 

« 

_ 

. 

_ 

« 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

19 

2 

10-5 

250 

Rutland. 

_ 

1 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

3 

_ 

. 

1 

0 

65 

12 

18-5 

26  7 

Salop. 

81 

0 

68 

0 

19 

0 

30 

0 

223 

26 

30 

0 

92 

5 

1,178 

59 

5-0 

3-4 

Somerset. 

2 

0 

18 

0 

_ 

8 

0 

178 

32 

34 

2 

76 

5 

823 

108 

131 

12-4 

Southampton  (including 

Isle  of  Wight). 
Stafford. 

1 

0 

94 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

I 

75 

8 

27 

2 

191 

32 

1,617 

185 

11-4 

8-8 

1 

0 

« 

« 

5 

0 

2 

0 

- 

3 

0^ 

-    140 

28 

200 

200 

Suffolk. 

1 

0 

46 

3 

_ 

9 

1 

72 

9 

- 

- 

35 

4 

838 

99 

11-8 

13-7 

Surrey  (ex.-Met). 

8 

0 

32 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

15 

2 

0 

27 

4 

5.30 

73 

13-8 

10  5 

Suasex. 

16 

0 

65 

0 

^ 

_ 

57 

10 

113 

20 

118 

29 

173 

18 

1,872 

241 

12-9 

127 

Warwick. 

1 

0 

« 

« 

_ 

_ 

10 

3 

- 

- 

5 

0 

40 

5 

12-5 

9-5 

Westmorland. 

12 

0 

12 

0 

_ 

_. 

1 

0 

40 

8 

11 

0 

27 

5 

.398 

77 

19-3 

7-9 

Wilts. 

5 

0 

15 

0 

- 

- 

10 

0 

43 

10 

- 

- 

24 

1 

328 

33 

101 

114 

Worcester. 

_ 

7 

0 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

17 

5 

2 

0 

15 

8 

286 

29 

101 

7-4 

York,  East  Riding. 

4 

0 

24 

0 

_ 

— 

_ 

- 

31 

12 

1 

0 

18 

0 

171) 

19 

10-6 

9-4 

„      North  Riding, 

20 

0 

144 

8 

1 

- 

2 

1 

409 

107 

147 

26 

332 

35 

2,586 

310 

120 

13-6 

„      West  Riding. 

1 

0 

. 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

0 

29 

2 

6-9 

15-2 

Anglesey. 

1 

0 

« 

_ 

_ 

— 

4 

2 

-. 

- 

3 

1 

48 

12 

25-0 

21-9 

Brecknock. 

_ 

_ 

1 

0 

« 

. 

1 

0 

16 

6 

- 

- 

4 

1 

45 

14 

311 

107 

Cardigan. 

_ 

« 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

- 

- 

3 

2 

32 

10 

31-2 

- 

Carmarthen. 

18 

0 

_ 

_ 

„ 

« 

3 

0 

23 

13 

6 

3 

1 

0 

90 

20 

22-2 

80-0 

Carnarvon. 

_ 

„ 

^ 

_ 

_ 

19 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

46 

11 

23-9 

261 

Denbigh. 

_ 

_ 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

32 

9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

98 

16 

16-3 

18-2 

Flint. 

22 

0 

87 

2 

_ 

_ 

9 

0 

226 

59 

1 

0 

158 

38 

2,100 

213 

10-1 

10-9 

Glamorgan. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0 

5 

: 

_ 

1 

0 

15 

5 

33-3 

75-0 

Merioneth. 
Montgomery. 

_ 

_ 

1 

0 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

26-9 

24-1 

Pembroke. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

2 

15-4 

- 

Radnor. 

394 

0 

1,600 

127 

43 

1 

363 

16 

3,971 

782 

751 

85 

3,266 

377 

37,233 

4,793 

12-9 

12-4 

-    -    -    Totals. 

0.174. 
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APPB3IDIX   TO    REPORT   FROM    THE 


Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893- 

^continued. 

Popula- 

Milk. 

NUMBER 

OF    { 

SAMPLES. 

- 

- 

Bread. 

Flour. 

Butter. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Mustard. 

Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam. 

tion, 
1891. 

1 

1 

1 
< 

1 

i 

•2 
1 

OS 

H 

i 

< 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

< 

1 
1 

1 

1 

The  Mbtbopolis. 

Battersea         -        -        - 
Bermondsey     - 
Bethnal  Green 

150,658 

84,682 

129,132 

33 

110 

39 

12 

39 

4 

12 

8 

0 
0 

4 

0 

31 
39 
14 

9 
5 
6 

6 
22 

2 
12 

10 

0 

8 
4 

0 
0 

- 

- 

Camberwell,  St  Giles      - 
Chelsea    -        -        -        - 
Clerkenwell     - 

236,344 
96,253 
66,216 

79 
83 
66 

33 
17 
22 

- 

_ 

1 

0 

22 
24 
46 

4 

0 

17 

11 
6 
6 

3 

1 
0 

3 
4 

3 

0 

8 
14 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Fulham   -        -        -        - 

91,639 

63 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Greenwich 

166,413 

51 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

26 

4 

1 

- 

- 

12 

0 

1 

0 

Hackney 
Hammersmith 
Hampsteail,  St.  John 
Holborn  -        -        -        - 

229,642 
97,239 
68,416 
33,485 

101 
68 
64 
45 

26 
11 
16 
13 

3 

6 

0 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

18 
46 
43 
15 

2 

15 
2 
2 

18 
3 

39 
4 

1 
0 
2 
0 

4 

10 

3 

0 
0 
0 

8 

7 

34 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
2 

0 
0 

Islington 

319,143 

213 

42 

6 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

12 

2 

5 

0 

7 

1 

- 

- 

Kensington      .        -        - 

166,308 

189 

40 

- 

16 

0 

67 

18 

88 

6 

12 

0 

- 

- 

36 

0 

Lambeth 
Lewisham 
Limehouse 
London,  City  of 

275,203 
92,647 
57,876 
37,487 

220 
37 
34 
47 

67 

13 

11 

0 

3 
9 

0 
0 

3 
18 

0 
0 

124 

35 

7 

4 

41 
4 
2 
0 

36 
2 

27 
4 

4 
0 
3 
0 

2 

0 

22 
IS 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Marylebone      - 
Mile  End  Old  Town 

142,404 
107,692 

217 
112 

24 
31 

- 

- 

1 

0 

105 
66 

4 
10 

28 
81 

0 
0 

- 

- 

21 

18 

0 
4 

59 

0 

Newington,  St.  Mary 

115,804 

24 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

Paddington     - 
Plumstead       -        -        - 
Poplar     -        -        -        - 

117,846 

88,539 

166,748 

191 

69 

168 

40 
21 
87 

28 

0 

6 
12 

0 
0 

60 
10 
25 

2 
0 
6 

41 

16 

6 

4 
0 

1 

4 

0 

4 
14 

0 
0 

- 

- 

Rotherhithe     - 

39,256 

20 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

St.      George,      Hanover- 
square. 

St.  George-in-the-East     - 

St    George  -  the  -  Martyr, 
Southwark. 

St.  Giles - 

St.  Luke 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  - 

St.  Olave 

SI.  Pancras      - 

St.  Saviour 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard  - 

Strand     -        -        -        - 

78,364 

45,795 
69,712 

39,782 
42,440 
14,616 
12,723 

234,379 
27,177 

124,009 
25,122 

177 

72 
37 

173 

24 

112 

62 

99 

78 

46 

17 
14 

33 
7 
0 
10 
52 
20 
53 
32 

22 

7 

4 
8 

H 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

16 

1 

3 

0 
0 

0 

61 

17 
24 

17 
27 
3 
3 
67 
16 
16 
64 

14 

0 
6 

3 
4 
0 
0 

19 
3 
1 

22 

10 

9 
2 

20 
6 
8 
8 

10 
9 
4 
8 

1 
0 

1 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

4 

9 

7 
4 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
24 

0 
0 

Wandsworth    - 
Westminster,  St.  Margaret 

and  St.  John. 
Westminster,  St.  James   - 
Whitechapel    - 
Woolwich 

156,942 
55,539 

24.995 
73,552 

40,848 

108 
35 

32 
27 
36 

16 

7 

8 

4 

11 

30 
25 

0 
0 

13 
3 

25 

0 
0 

0 

81 
24 

12 
2 
7 

9 
11 

1 
0 
0 

33 
6 

7 
6 
6 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

15 

0 

20 
3 

4 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

Bedfobd. 

County  jurisdiction 

102,675 

8 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

33 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

Boroughs  : 

Bedford 

Luton  -        -        -        - 

28,023 
30,006 

3 
17 

0 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bebks. 

County  jurisdiction 

162,780 

16 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

9 

1 

15 

0 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

Boroughs  : 

Newbury      - 
New  Windsor 
Reading 

11,002 
12,327 
60,054 

2 
16 

1 
2 

2 
12 

0 
0 

- 

- 

19 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 
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Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893 — continued. 


NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 


Pepper. 


i 


Tea. 


Lard. 


I 


I 


Wine. 


» 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


» 


1 


Drugs. 


Other 
Articles. 


-i 


g 
5 


» 


-3 


Total. 


-2 

0 


2 


11 

14 
18 
36 
15 

16 

12 

23 


35 

3 

8 
8 
6 


25 

6 
3 

8 
9 


18 
3 


14 


1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 


11 

6 
1 

10 


2 

6 

13 


2 
17 


18 


10 


10 


10 


16 


12 


26 


16 


3 
2 

38 
3 

18 

16 

3 

1 

22 
13 


32 
12 


16 


18 


6 
16 


16 


16 

14 

6 


17 
40 
27 

18 

46 
22 

33 
2 
2 

17 

41 
3 


2 
86 
12 


37 


26 

10 

3 


31 
18 
5 


15 


0.174. 


B  B  2 


106 

248 

61 

173 
151 
142 

63 

191 

200 
237 
311 
116 

378 

602 

498 

77 

135 


696 
300 

69 

334 
222 

288 

2a 

380 

162 

80 

264 
130 
24 
30 
200 
125 
119 
240 

345 

86 

83 
124 


132 


9 
29 


54 


12 
49 


27 

62 

9 

46 
22 
43 

14 

31 

35 
27 
21 
16 

56 

73 

117 

18 

18 

0 

33 
61 

28 

46 
26 
55 

13 

68 

19 
20 

40 
22 
2 
10 
74 
29 
65 


29 
19 

14 

5 

11 


0 
14 


The  Metropolis. 

Battersea. 
Bermondsey. 
Bethnal  Green. 

Camber\vell,  St.  Giles. 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Fulham. 

Greenwich. 

Hackney. 
Hammersmith. 
Hampstead,  St.  John. 
Holbom. 

Isling^n. 

Kensington. 

Lambeth. 
Lewisham. 
Limehouse. 
Ix>udon,  City  of. 

Marylebone. 

Mile  End  Old  Town. 

Newington,  St.  Mary. 

Pad<lington. 

Plumstead. 

Poplar. 

Kotherhithe. 

St.    George,    HanoYcr- 

square. 
St.  George-in-the-East. 
St.   George- the-Martyr, 

Southwark. 
St.  Giles. 
St.  Luke. 

St.Martin-in-the*Fields. 
St.  Olave. 
St.  Pancras. 
St.  Saviour. 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard. 
Strand. 

Wandsworth. 
Westminster,  St.  Mar^ 

(raret  and  St.  John. 
Westminster,  St.  James. 
Whitechapel. 
Woolwich. 


Bbdfobd. 

County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs  ; 

Bedford. 
Luton. 

Berks. 

County  jurisdiction. 

BoTOUghs ; 

Newbury. 
New  Windsor. 
Reading. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROU  THE 


Abstbact  of  Report* 

I  of  Public  Analysti 

for  the  Year  IS9S— continued 

• 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 

Milk. 

Bread. 

1 
Flour.        Butter. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Mustard. 

Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam. 

1 

S 

00 

9 
5 

i 

1 
1 

9 
< 

1 
1 

Adulterated. 
Examined. 

< 

-6 
o 

1 

B 
< 

c 

1 

0) 

< 

a 

i 
1 

< 

1 

K 

5 
g 

< 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

■w 

Buckingham 
County  jurisdiction 

Borough : 
Chepping  Wycom 

Cambbidgb. 
County  jurisdiction 

Isle  of  Ely       - 

Borough  : 
Cambridge  - 

Chesteb. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs  : 

Birkenhead 
Chester 
Congleton    • 
Macclesfield 
Stalybridge 
Stockport     • 

Cobnwall. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs  : 

Penzance     - 
Truro  - 

Cumbeblani 

County  jurisdiction 

Borough  : 
Carlisle 

Debbt. 
County  juristliction 

Boroughs  : 

Chesterfield 
Derby  - 
Glosflop 

Devon. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs  : 

Barnstaple   • 
Devonport   - 
Exeter 
Plymouth     - 
Tiverton 

DOBSET. 

County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs : 

Poole   - 
Weymouth  - 

be     - 

171,849 
13,435 

84,978 
63,861 

36,983 

463,108 

99,857 
37,105 
10,744 
36,009 
26,783 
70,263 

299,008 

19,432 
11,131 

227,373 
39,176 

382,343 

22,009 
94,146 
22,416 

431,403 

13,058 
54,803 
37,404 
84,248 
10,892 

166,213 

15,438 
13,866 

58 

7 

7 
23 

7 

185 

34 
5 

11 

6 

28 

18 

39 

18 

36 

6 
20 
14 

37 

6 
39 
34 

52 

4 
6 

6 

0 

1 
0 

0 

7 

1 
0 

0 
0 
6 

4 

4 
3 

3 

2 
4 

1 

7 

1 

9 

16 

2 

1 
2 

22 

4 
21 

8 

1 

18 
2 

4 
6 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

I 
4 

4 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

22 

4 

37 

128 

24 

1 

6 
17 

9 
12 

12 

23 

« 

4 

1 

6 

16 
44 

54 
3 

6 

0 

0 

11 

7 
0 

2 

2 

1 
8 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 
2 

2 

0 

11 
2 

11 
7 

1 
14 

10 

9 

9 

3 
1 

2 
12 

8 

1 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
2 

3 

1 

6 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 " 

2 
9 

1 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

4 

9 

3 

t 
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Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1S93— continued. 

NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 

Pepper. 

Tea. 

Lard. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

other 
Articles. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Examined. 
Adulterated. 

1 
1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

< 

"S 

a 

a 

M 

1 

1 
1 

]3 
< 

a 

1 

t 
1 

< 

1 

1 

73 

< 

1 

1 

H 

1 

Bt/CKINGHAM. 

"~ 

• 

~ 

— 

2 

0 

6 

0 

■" 

^ 

8 

2 

~ 

~ 

4 

0 

136 

15 

County  jurisdiction. 
Borough  : 

3 

2 

6 

1 

6 

0 

25 

3 

Chepping  Wycombe. 
Cambridge. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

54 
45 

10 

1 
0 

0 

County  jurisdiction. 

Isle  of  Ely. 

Borough  : 
Cambridge. 

Chester. 

11 

0 

1 

0 

41 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

7 

5 

0 

128 

2 

587 

27 

County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs  t 

2 

1 

0 
0 

- 

- 

11 

3 

7 

0 

0 
0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

5 

1 
9 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

17 
6 

8 

2 
0 

1 

109 
14 

33 

8 
81 

10 
0 

3 

0 

11 

Birkeuhead. 

Chester. 

Congleton. 

Macclesfield. 

Stalybridge. 

Stockport. 

Cornwall. 

15 

0 

12 

0 

15 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

16 

7 

5 

0 

26 

4 

169 
12 

20 
3 

County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 

Penzance. 
Truro. 

Cumberland. 

9 

0 

- 

- 

17 

0 

^ 

2 

0 

84 

10 

- 

- 

2 

0 

178 
18 

15 
2 

County  juriwiiction. 

Borough  : 
Carlisle. 

Derby. 

2 

0 

"• 

- 

7 

0 

- 

- 

— 

- 

10 

3 

1 

0 

12 

5 

100 

23 

County  jurisdiction. 
Boroughs : 

1 

0 

I 

0 

8 

0 

: 

- 

- 

- 

47 

13 

- 

- 

12 

3 

5 

89 
20 

2 
23 

1 

Chesterfield. 

Derby. 

Glessop. 

Devon. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

13 

3 

— 

- 

1 

0 

75 

10 

County  jurisdiction. 
Boroughs-: 

2 

0 

- 

- 

4 

0 

- 

- 

4 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

6 

8 

2 
0 

6 

100 

94 

1 
12 
17 

Barnstaple. 

DeYonport.. 

Exeter. 

Plymouth.. 

Tiverton. 

Dorset. 

2 

0 

~ 

*" 

"■ 

~ 

— 

~ 

10 

0 

7 

2 

"" 

"" 

~ 

~ 

140 

7 

County  jurisdiction. 
Boroughs : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"" 

"" 

"" 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

= 

- 

10 
6 

2 
2 

Poole. 
Weymouth. 

0.174, 


B  B  3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Abstract  of  Beports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893 — eontmued. 


NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 

Confec- 

Popula- 
tion, 

Milk. 

Bread. 

Flour. 

Butter. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Mustard. 

tionery 
and  Jam. 

1891. 

1 

9 

1 

i 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

'3 

1 

1 

1 

-a 

1 

% 

1 

fl 

h 

73 

-d 

M 

^5 

H 

'^ 

'^ 

s 

ts 

► 

-d 

N 

41 

H 

1    ^ 

< 

H 

< 

H 

< 

» 

< 

M 

<    \  H 

< 

H 

< 

W 

< 

DUBHAM. 

County  jurwdiction 

642,617 

86 

9 

- 

- 

1 

0 

79 

4 

16 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

Boroughs : 

Durham    - 

14,863 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Gateshead 

85,692 

22 

2 

- 

- 

4 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

0 

Hartlepool 

21,271 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

South  Shields   - 

78,391 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

~ 

Sunderland 

131,016 

2 

0 

6 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

West  Hartlepool 

42,710 

18 

3 

— 

"- 

"■ 

"" 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Essex. 

County  jurisdiction 

541,796 

238 

47 

2 

0 

- 

- 

236 

24 

18 

4 

- 

- 

16 

0 

- 

- 

Boroughs : 

Colchester 

34,559 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

West  Ham 

204,903 

59 

20 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

27 

6 

16 

1 

— 

- 

11 

2 

- 

- 

Gloucbstbb. 

County  jurisdiction 

384,552 

85 

8 

10 

0 

6 

0 

267 

19 

20 

1 

10 

0 

13 

3 

- 

- 

Boroughs : 

Bristol      - 

221,578 

253 

27 

2 

0 

3 

0 

46 

3 

4 

0 

- 

- 

5 

1 

1 

0 

Gloucester 

39,444 

22 

0 

"■ 

^ 

"• 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hebefobd. 

County  jurisdiction 

95,682 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Borough: 

Hereford  - 

20,267 

11 

2 

"" 

"" 

-' 

"* 

■■ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hbrtfobd. 

County  jurisdiction 

207,264 

42 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

4 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

Borough : 

St.  Albans 

12,898 

18 

1 

~ 

" 

— 

"" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Huntingdon. 

County  jurisdiction 

67,761 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

« 

_ 

[No  Borough.] 

Kent. 

County  jurisdiction 

575,113 

135 

80 

1 

0 

- 

- 

98 

13 

56 

4 

8 

0     35 

3 

2 

0 

Boroughs  : 

Canterbury 

23,062 

24 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Dover 

33,300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

_ 

Folkestone 

23,905 

27 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Grayesend 

23,876 

23 

4 

1 

0 

- 

- 

8 

1 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

_ 

^ 

Maidstone 

32,145 

30 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

„ 

« 

Margate    - 

18,417 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Ramsgate 

24,733 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_. 

Rochester 

26,290 

6 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.       - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

Tunbridge  Wells       - 

27,896 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

2 

1 

_  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lancasteb. 

County  jurisiliction 

1,505,861 

474 

42 

17 

0 

4 

0 

190 

33 

65 

5 

1 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

Boroughs: 

Accrington 

38,603 

4 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ashton-under-Lyne  - 

40,463 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

_  1 

.. 

- 

Bacup 

23,498 

1 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

Barrow-in-Furness    - 

51,712 

16 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

7 

0 

_ 

_ 

Blackburn 

120,064 

20 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

2 

1 

0 

- 

- 

^ 

. 

_ 

_ 

Blackpool 

23,846 

28 

2 

2 

0 

- 

- 

21 

7 

3 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

. 

.. 

Bolton      - 

115,002 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

1 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

0 

Bootle 

49,217 

34 

7 

- 

~ 

- 

.. 

14 

3 

5 

2 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

• 

Burnley    • 

87,016 

36 

0 

5 

0 

- 

- 

13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Bury 

57,212 

18 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

9 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

Clitheroe 

10,816 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

. 

Tjancaster 

81,038 

23 

1 

1 

0 

~  ■ 

"~ 

6 

1 

2 

0 

"■ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

•w 
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Abstbagt  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893 — contitmed. 


NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 


Pepper. 


Tea. 


Lard. 


-s 


» 


g 


I 


» 


Wine. 


B  ee  r. 


-i 


I 


Spirits. 


Drags. 


» 


Other 
Articles. 


m 


1 


0 


Total. 


B 

a 


i 


0 


27 


27 


14 


46 


32 


61 


62 


61 


32 


25 


30 


16 


29 


30 


17 


0     66 


150 


20 


176 


12 


22 


53 


250 


11 


299 


44 


17 


118 


11 


37 


18 


28 


87 


10 


125 


47 


2 
4 
4 


0.174. 


B  B  4 


74 


12 


1 
5 

6 
20 

7 
3 


605 


52 


6 
24 
41 


656 


156 


567 


404 
32 


11 

106 
18 

46 

832 

24 

32 
39 
45 


13 

6 

10 


1,362 


109 


85 


31 


40 


54 
1 


16 

1 


9.3 


134 


4 

0 

13 

3 

19 

2 

49 

2 

63 

4 

65 

9 

53 

3 

95 

15 

106 

7 

45 

10 

7 

1 

43 

2 

DUBHAM. 

County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs  : 
Durham. 
Gateshead. 
Hartlepool. 
South  Shields. 
Sunderland. 
West  Hartlepool. 

Essex. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 
Colchester. 
West  Ham. 

Gloucesteb. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs  : 
Bristol. 
Gloucester. 

Hebefobd. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Borough  : 
Hereford. 

Hebtpobd. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Borough : 
St.  Albans. 

HUNTINaDON. 

County  jurisdiction. 
[No  Borough.] 

Kent. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 
Canterbury. 
Dover. 
Folkestone. 
Gravesend. 
Maidstone. 
Margate. 
Ramsgate. 
Rochester. 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Lancasteb. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 
Accrington. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Bacup. 

Barrow-in-Furness, 
Blackburn. 
Blackpool 
Bolton. 
Bootle 
Burnley. 
Bury. 
Clitheroe. 
Lancaster. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893 — continued. 


NUMBER     OF    SAMPLES. 


Milk. 


» 


Bread. 


Flour. 


Butter. 


a 

I 


Coffee. 


Sugar. 


Mustai\l. 


Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam, 


Lanoasteb — cofitinued. 

Boroughs-r-r<m<  in  ued. 

Liverpool     - 

Manchester  - 

Oldham 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Saint  Helens 

Salford 

Southport    - 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Leicester. 
County  jurisdiction 

Borough  : 
Leicester 

Lincoln. 

County  jurisdiction ; 

Parts  of  Holland 
„  Kesteven 
„      Lindsey 

Boroughs : 

Boston 
Grantham    ■• 
Grimsby 
Lincoln 
Louth 

Middlesex  (Extra- 
Metropolitan). 

County  jurisdiction 
[No  Borough.] 

Monmouth. 
County  jurisdiction 

Borough  : 
Newport 

Norfolk. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs : 

Eing*s  Lynn 
Norwich 
Yarmouth,  Great 

Northampton. 

County  jurisdiction 
Soke  of  Peterborough  • 

Boroughs : 

Northampton 
Peterborough 

Northumberland. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs : 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  - 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Tynemouth 


I 


617,980 

505,368 

131,463 

107,573 

71,401 

71,288 

198,139 

41,406 

52,743 

55,013 


200,468 


174,624 


60,929 

89,164 

189,015 


14,593 
16,746 
61,934 
41,491 
10,040 


560,012 


203,347 


54,707 


299,623 


18,360 

100,970 

49,334 


178,076 
36,249 


61,013 
25,171 


259,766 


13,877 

186,300 

46,588 


663 

1,110 

84 

14 

117 
23 

854 

6 

17 

42 


61 


153 


18 

9 

13 


789 


71 


32 


26 


15 
13 

7 


41 
1 


13 


4 

130 

10 


119 
61 
7 
8 
5 
2 
27 
0 
4 
3 


11 


14 


149 


12 


1 
IS 

1 


38 
133 

7 

4 
13 

6 
39 

4 


4 
28 
3 
0 
1 
0 
9 
0 


12 

20 


21 


42 


74 


10 


10 


10 


22 


207 


22 


21 


76 


20 


16 


30 
2 


10 

1 


4   1 


20 


25 


18 


18 


16 
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Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893 — continued. 


NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 


Pepper. 


Tea. 


-s 


I 


I 


■i 


I 

5 


Lard. 


» 


Wine. 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


» 


Drags. 


-g 


» 


I 


Other 
Articles. 


» 


i 


9 


Total. 


.2 
i 

H 


I 


91 
33 


1 

16 


38 


0,174, 


14 
13 


16 

27 


116 

99 

3 

6 


22 
8- 
0 
0 


10 


48 


47 


10 


22 


42 


12 


1 
29 


(8 


3 
II 

48 


6 

4 

2 

22 


38 


32 


11 


19 


132 


18 


40 


24 


12 


17 


16 


U 


38 


13 


10 


40 


16 


87 


Cc 


969 

1,647 

106 

45 

188 

29 

1,010 

10 

32 

198 


344 


202 


68 

83 

196 


6 
25 
18 
29 


1,315 


137 


48 


125 


15 

89 

7 


145 
4 


36 


113 


9 

205 

18 


166 
102 

11 
6 

13 
2 

47 
0 
8 
8 


39 


24 


10 

7 

29 


218 


27 


16 


3 

11 

3 


34 

1 


22 


2 

23 

4 


LAllfOAQTZR~-continued, 

BoTOMghs—eoTUinued, 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Oldham. 

Preston. 

Rochdale. 

Saint  Helens. 

Salfoid. 

Southport. 

Warrington. 

Wigan. 

Lbioestbb. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Borough  : 
Leicester. 

Lincoln. 

County  jurisdiction  ; 

Parts  of  Holland. 
„      Kesteven. 
„      Lindsey. 

Boroughs : 

Boston. 

Qrantham. 

Grimsby. 

Lincoln. 

Louth. 

Middlesex  (Extra- 
Metropolitan). 

County  jurisdiction. 
[No  Borough.] 

Monmouth. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Borough : 
Newport. 

NOBPOLK. 
County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 

King's  Lynn. 
Norwich. 
Yarmouth,  Great. 

NOBTHAMPTOH. 

County  jurisdiction. 
Soke  of  Peterborough. 

Boroughs : 

Northampton. 
Peterborough. 

NOBTHUMBBBLAND. 

County  jurisdiction. 

Boroughs : 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Newcastle-on-Tyn6. 

Tynemouth. 
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APPBNDIX  TO  BBPOBT  FBOM  THB 


Abstract  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  th«  Year  1893— conlinwad. 

Popula- 

NUMBBB 

.    OF    SAMPLES. 

MUk. 

Bread. 

Flour. 

Butter. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Mustaid. 

Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam. 

tion, 
1891. 

i 

1 
1 

H 

1 

1 

1 

■3 

1 
1 

1 

-8 
.S 

'3 

5 

1 

1 

:3 

» 

i 

1 

.2 
1 

i 

Nottingham. 

County  jurisdiction 

217,489 

68 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

i 

10 

1 

- 

- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Boroughs :               ' 
Newark 
Nottingham 

14,467 
218,877 

2 
28 

0 
4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 
26 

0 
5 

3 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

OXPOBD. 

County  jurisdiction-  .    - 

132,681 

1 

0 

8 

0 

- 

— 

7 

0 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boroughs: 

Banbury       .        -        - 
Oxford 

12,768 
46,742 

6 

4 

3 
1 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BUTLAKD. 

0 

County  jurisdiction 

20,669 

6 

0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

— 

(No  Borough.) 

Salop. 

County  jurisdiction 

198,669 

10 

1 

— 

— 

"■ 

~ 

10 

1 

14 

8 

"• 

"" 

— 

• 

— 

"* 

Boroughs : 
Shrewsbury  - 
Wenlock 

26,967 
15.708 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

6OMEB8BT. 

County  jurisdiction 

374,430 

119 

0 

1 

0 

- 

— 

128 

2 

57 

6 

29 

0 

62 

7 

1 

0 

Boroughs: 
Bath    .        -        .        - 
Bridgwater  - 

61,844 
12,486 

97 

13 

4 

0 

- 

- 

18 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

Southampton. 

County  jurisdiction 

367,776 

102 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

2 

18 

1 

- 

- 

26 

0 

- 

- 

Isle  of  Wight 

67,720 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

17 

0 

8 

0 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

Boroughs: 
Portsmouth 

Ryde    .        -        -        - 
Southampton 
Winchester  - 

159,261 
10,952 
65,326 
19,073 

140 

6 

62 

25 

0 

13 

9 

0 

1 

1 

8 

8 

27 

1 

0 

1 
8 

1 

6 
26 

2 
2 

- 

j 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Stafford. 

County  jurisdiction 

799,838 

462 

34 

19 

1 

84 

0 

334 

87 

107 

16 

- 

- 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Boroughs : 
Hanley 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Walsall 

WestBromwich   - 
Wolverhampton 

64,946 
18,452 
71,789 
69,474 
82,662 

24 
8 
12 
60 
89 

9 
1 
0 
IS 
6 

2 

2 

0 
0 

5 

0 

20 

4 

3 

16 

61 

0 

1 
0 
6 
9 

16 

1 

6 
18 

0 

1 

0 
8 

2 

0 

7 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 

Suffolk. 

County  jurisdiction : 
Eastern  Division  - 
Western  Division 

188,478 
104,322 

30 
12 

6 
2 

1 

0 

- 

- 

69 
7 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boroughs : 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Ipswich        -        -        . 

16,680 
67,360 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SURRST. 

County  jurisdiction 

382,190 

268 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

197 

1< 

9 

S 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Boroughs : 
Croydon 
Guildford     - 
Reigate 

102,695 
14,020 
22,646 

139 

1 
2 

18 

0 
0 

10 

0 

10 
8 

0 
0 

9 
12 

0 
0 

7 
4 

1 
1 

7 
2 

0 
0 

4 

1 

1 

0 
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Abstraot  of  Reports  oi 

Pabtio  Analysts  for  the  Tear  lS9S^-c(mUnued 

NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 

Pepper. 

Tea. 

Lard. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Sjrfrits. 

Drugs. 

other 
Articles. 

Total. 

1 

1 

» 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

» 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 
5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

•3 

1 

i 

0 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

NOTTINaHAM. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

25 

- 

- 

17 

4 

162 

53 

County  jurisdiction. 

2 

0 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

13 

2 

13 

84 

0 
14 

Boroughs : 
Newark. 
Nottingham. 

OXFOBD. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

33 

0 

County  jurisdiction. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0 

2 
8 

0 
0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

13 
6 

19 

2 

1 

2 

Boroughs : 
Banbury. 
Oxford. 

Rutland. 

County  jurisdiction. 
(No  Borough.) 

' 

Salop. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

" 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

- 

1 

0 

43 

8 

County  jurisdiction. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

4 

Boroughs: 
Shrewsbury. 
Wenlock, 

SOMBBSET. 

120 

0 

81 

0 

66 

0 

19 

0 

10 

0 

213 

22 

30 

0 

82 

6 

1,018 

42 

County  jurisdiction. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

2 

0 

- 

- 

20 

0 

10 

4 

- 

- 

10 

0 

160 

17 

Boroughs : 
Bath. 
Bridgwater. 

Southampton. 

- 

- 

2 

0 

7 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

132 

23 

- 

- 

30 

3 

336 

44 

County  jurisdiction. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0 

17 

5 

17 

2 

16 

0 

101 

10 

Isle  of  Wight. 

6 

0 

- 

"" 

11 

0 

• 

- 

- 

-i 

- 1 

14 

7 
8 

2 
0 
2 

14 
3 

0 
0 

19 
11 

0 
2 

217 

20 

148 

1 

30 
1 

22 
1 

Boroughs : 
Portsmouth. 
Ryde. 

Southampton. 
Winchester. 

Staffobd. 

a 

2 

1 

0 

77 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

39 

4 

12 

2 

166 

24 

1,194 

125 

County  jurisdiction. 

7 

16 
2 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

3 

6 

8 

0 

0 
0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 
14 

0 

2 
2 

3 
12 

0 
0 

22 
2 
1 
7 
3 

7 
0 
0 
0 

1 

121 

16 

17 

126 

144 

16 

3 

0 

21 

20 

Boroughs : 
Hanley. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Walsall. 

West  Bromwich. 
Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk. 

- 

< 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

5 

0 

2 

0 

- 

"" 

2 
1 

0 
0 

110 
20 

10 

23 
3 

2 

County  jurisdiction : 
Eastern  Division, 
Western  Division. 

Boroughs : 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
•Ipswich. 

SUBBBY. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

3 

- 

- 

9 

1 

53 

9 

- 

- 

23 

1 

680 

75 

County  jurisdiction. 

S 

0 

1 
- 

0 

4 

8 

0 
0 

- 

- 

- 

19 

0 

- 

- 

2 
10 

0 
3 

• 

188 

68 

2 

19 
5 
0 

Boroughs : 
Croydon. 
Guildford. 
Reigate. 

0.1T4. 


cc  2 
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APPENDIX   TO   BBPOBT   FBOM   THB 


Abstbact  of  Reports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Tear 

1893 

— COl 

ittfm* 

ed. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1891. 

NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES 

Milk. 

Bread. 

Flour. 

Butter. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Mustard. 

Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam. 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

'3 

» 

1 

i 

» 

1 

1 

1 

i 

'a 

i 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 
< 

Sussex. 

• 

County  jurisdiction  : 
Eastern  Division  - 
Western  Division 

205,295 
140,619 

50 
18 

7 
0 

2 

0 

- 

- 

69 
17 

4 

0 

7 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boroughs : 
Brighton 

Eastbourne  -        -       - 
Hastings      -        -        - 

116,873 
84,969 
62,228 

114 
27 
26 

24 
3 
2 

6 
2 

0 
0 

- 

- 

12 
3 
6 

1 
0 
0 

12 

4 

8 
2 

- 

- 

8 
2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Wabwick. 

County  jurisdiction 

268,360 

828 

48 

4 

0 

2 

0 

141 

18 

26 

0 

- 

- 

18 

2 

8 

0 

Boroughs  : 
Birmingham 
Coventry 
Leamington 
Warwick      - 

478,113 
52,724 
26,980 
11,903 

328 
24 
15 
17 

63 
6 
4 
2 

T3 

0 

21 

0 

146 

7 

17 

2 

16 
2 
1 
0 

40 

0 

1 

0 

16 

a 

24 

0 

Westmorland. 

County  jurisdiction 

51,668 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

— 

- 

Borough  : 

Kendal         -        -        - 

• 

14,430 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wilts. 

County  jurisdiction 

249,464 

147 

37 

10 

0 

3 

0 

61 

18 

14 

7 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Borough : 
Salisbury     - 

16,633 

23 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

2 

6 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WOBCBSTEB. 

County  jurisdiction 

171,858 

47 

3 

1 

0 

- 

- 

46 

1 

16 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1 

- 

— 

Boroughs  : 
Dudley 

Kidderminster     - 
Worcester    - 

45,740 
24,803 
42,908 

38 
17 

4 
8 

- 

- 

1 

0 

22 
11 
13 

2 
2 
2 

4 
1 

1 
0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

YoBK— Bast  Riding. 

County  jurisdiction 

128,977 

19 

2 

6 

0 

- 

- 

2 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Boroughs : 
Beverley      - 
Kingston-on-HuU 
York    -        -        .        - 

12,539 

200,044 
67,004 

168 
25 

11 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 
3 

1 
2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

YoBK— North  RiDma. 

County  jurisdiction 

251,061 

18 

2 

- 

- 

1 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

"• 

"■ 

Boroughs  : 
Middlesborough   - 
Scarborough 

75,532 
33,776 

25 
16 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 
2 

0 
0 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

YORK— West  Riding. 

County  jurisdiction 

1,220,588 

232 

15 

17 

0 

2 

0 

251 

23 

97 

12 

11 

0 

34 

1 

8 

1 

Boroughs  : 
Bradford      - 
Dewsbury    - 
Doncaster    - 
Halifax 
Huddersfield 
Leeds  -        -        -        - 
Rotherham  - 
Sheffield       - 
Wakefield    - 

216,361 
29,H47 
25,938 
89,832 
95,420 

367,505 
42,061 

824,243 
33,146 

146 

27 

8 

"78 

62 
142 

12 
131 

29 
• 

12 

1 
2 
1 
5 

13 
1 

18 
1 

3 

0 

1 

1 
9 

0 

0 
0 

17 

1 

14 

27 

8 

8 

38 
3 

1 
0 

1 
4 
2 
2 
8 
0 

9 
2 
2 
3 
16 

3 
0 
0 
2 
7 

- 

1 
2 

9 

0 

1 

0 

6" 
6 

0 
0 
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Abstbact  of  Beports  of  Public  Analysts  for  the  Year  1893— con^'miwi. 

NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 

Pepper. 

Tea. 

Lard. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

Other 
Articles. 

Total. 

'8 

a 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

•3 

H 

1 

1 

» 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

i 

1 

I 

0 

-3 

Sussex. 

3 

0 

3 

0 

11 

7 

0 
2 

- 

- 

- 

38 
16 

6 
6 

^ 

- 

4 
3 

0 

1 

187 
61 

16 
9 

County  jurisdiction : 
Eastern  Division. 
Western  Division. 

7 

0 

- 

- 

8 
3 
3 

0 
0 
0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 
6 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

0 

16 
3 
1 

2 

0 

1 

193 
61 

3d 

37 

7 
4 

Boroughs  : 
Brighton. 
Eastbourne. 
Hastings. 

Warwick. 

32 

2 

16 

0 

32 

0 

- 

- 

3 

0 

102 

17 

13 

2 

47 

8 

772 

92 

County  jurisdiction. 

40 

5 

- 

- 

82 

1 

0 
0 

- 

- 

64 

10 

9 
2 

1 
2 

100 
6 

27 

0 

119 

7 

10 
0 

1,003 
46 
32 
19 

132 

10 

6 

2 

Boroughs  : 
Birmingham. 
Covent^. 
Leamington. 
Warwick. 

Westmorland. 

2 

0 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

- 

- 

5 

0 

33 

7 

4 

1 

County  jurisdiction. 

Borough  : 
Kendal. 

• 

Wilts. 

9 

0 

- 

- 

9 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

37 

7 

11 

0 

14 

3 

318 

69 

County  jurisdiction. 

- 

-■ 

12 

0 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

13 

2 

80 

8 

Borough : 
Salisbury. 

Wobcesteb. 

•7 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

- 

- 

10 

0 

36 

7 

- 

- 

15 

0 

200 

16 

County  jurisdiction. 

'4 
4 

0 
0 

- 

- 

1 
1 

0 
0 

— 

- 

- 

— 

6 
1 

3 

0 

- 

— 

5 
4 

1 
0 

30 
57 
41 

3 

10 

6 

Boroughs : 
Dudley. 
Kidderminster. 
Worcester. 

YoBK— East  Riding. 

3 

0 

- 

- 

4 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

4 

1 

0 

12 

2 

62 

9 

County  jurisdiction. 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

190 
34 

14 
6 

Boroughs  : 
Beverley. 
Kingston-on-Hull. 
York. 

YoBK— North  Riding. 

7 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

11 

1 

0 

16 

0 

102 

16 

County  jurisdiction. 

2 

2 

0 
0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 
0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

0 

61 
26 

1 
3 

Boroughs ; 
Midmesborough. 
Scarborough. 

YoBK— West  Riding. 

60 

0 

13 

0 

114 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

408 

107 

116 

20 

221 

14 

1,676 

197 

County  jurisdiction. 

17 
2 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 
2 

1 
22 

3 

0 
0 

1 

0 
3 

0 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

15 
9 

4 

2 
0 

23 

4 
10 

2 
60 

22 

0 

1 
0 
0 
9 

11 

219 
29 
14 

129 
95 

239 
18 

232 
35 

18 
1 
4 
7 
9 

29 
6 

39 
1 

Boroughs  : 
Bradford. 
Dewsbury. 
Doncaster. 
Halifax. 
Huddersfield. 
Leeds. 
Rotherham. 
Sheffield. 
Wakefield. 

0.174. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BBPORT  FROM  THE 


Abstract  of  Beports  of  Public  AnalystB  for  the  Tear  1893— <;on<mtie(l. 


Popu- 
lation, 
1891. 


NUMBER    OF    SAMPLES. 


Milk. 


I 


i 


i 


Bread. 


» 


Flour. 


•s 


Butter. 


15 


9 


Coffee. 


1 


I 


Sugar. 


Mustard. 


i 


» 


Confec- 
tionery 
and  Jam, 


» 


i 


WALES. 

AKGLB8BT. 

County  jurisdiction 


Bbeoknock. 
County  jurisdiction 


Cardigan. 
County  jurisdiction 

Cabmabthen. 
County  jurisdiction 

Borough  : 
Carmarthen 


Cabkabyok. 
County  jurisdiction 

Dekbioh. 

County  jurisdiction 

FlInt. 
<k>unty  jurisdiction 

Qlamoboan. 
County  jurisdiction 

Boroughs  : 
Cardiff 
Neath 
Swansea 


Mebioketh. 
County  jurisdiction 

MONTOOMBRT. 

County  jurisdiction 

Pbmbboke. 
County  jurisdiction 

Radkor. 
County  jurisdiction 


50,098 


51,393 


63,467 


120,266 


10,300 


117,233 


118,843 


77,277 


456.841 


121,916 
11,113 
90,349 


49,212 


68,003 


37 


17 


10 


14 


16 


432 

395 

8 

235 


10 


20 


53 


13 


16 


54       0 


18 


88,296  11 


21,791 


53       0 


18 


16 

62 

64 

1 
31 


44 


57 


12     18 


12 


7       7       0 
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Abstract  of  Beports  of  Public  Annlysts  for  the  Tear  ISd^-HsonUnued. 


- NUMBER    OP    SAMPLES. 

Pepper. 

Tea. 

Lard. 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spiritg. 

Drags. 

Other 
Articles. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

< 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s  ■ 

i 

» 

1 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

7 

0 

29 

2 

WALES. 

ANaLBSBY. 

County  jurisdiction. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

■   - 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

48 

12 

Bbeokkook. 
County  jurisdiction. 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

16 

6 

- 

- 

4 

1 

46 

14 

Cabdioah. 
County  jurisdiction^ 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

- 

: 

6 

6 

- 

- 

8 

2 

28 

9 

8 
2 

Cabmabthbn. 
County  jurisdiction* 

Borough  : 
Carmarthen. 

1 

0 

18 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0 

28 

13 

6 

8 

1 

0 

90 

20 

Cabnabvon. 

County  jurisdiction. 

% 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

46 

11 

Dbnbioh. 
County  jurisdiction. 

6 

0 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

10 

0 

82 

9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

98 

16 

Flint. 
-  County  jurisdiction. 

60 

0 

9 

0 

66 

1 

- 

« 

9 

0 

209 

61 

1 

0 

126 

37 

1,188 

167 

GLAMOBaAN. 
County  jurisdiction. 

16 
11 

0 
0 

13 

0 

6 
26 

1 
0 

- 

- 

. 

- 

3 
14 

3 
6 

. 

. 

12 
2 

18 

0 
0 

1 

600 

16 

347 

16 

6 

26 

Boroughs : 
Cardiff.  * 
Neath. 
Swansea. 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

1 

0 

16 

6 

1 

Mbbionbth. 
County  jurisdiction. 

MONTOOMBBY. 

County  jurisdiction. 

4 

0 

- 

- 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

Pbmbbokb. 
County  jurisdiction. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

2 

Radnob. 
County  jurisdiction. 

0.174. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  R,  Bannister,  26  July  1894. 


COPY  of  a  Letter  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris. 

Government  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  W.C, 
Sir,  12  July  1894. 

The  question  of  standards  for  genuine  milk  having  arisen  in  connection  with  the  question  of  '*Food 
Adulteration  '*  now  being  inquired  ink)  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  be  pleased, 
having  to  give  evidence  thereon  early  next  week,  if  you  would  furnish  me  with  information  on  the  following 
points : — 

1.  What  are  the  standards  of  non-fatty  and  fat  solids,  respectively,  adopted  in  Paris  for  determining  the 
genuineness,  or  otherwise,  of  a  sample  of  milk  ? 

2.  Is  the  total  weight  of  the  non-fats  and  fat  together  taken  into  account  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  milk  ? 

3.  What  variations  below  the  standards  for  milk  are  allowed  before  legal  proceedings  are  taken  against  the 
vendor  ? 

4.  What  anal3rtical  methods  are  employed  in  milk  analysis  in  Paris,  and  are  there  any  available  published 
investigations  into  the  composition  of  the  milk  produced  in  France  ? 

5.  What  are  the  analytical  data  employed  in  determining  the  genuineness  of  butter,  and  are  any  of  the  figures 
used  as  standards  ? 

6.  Has  the  Adulteration  Act  in  force  in  Paris  been  adopted  in  the  rest,  or  any  other  parts,  of  France  ? 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)         B,  Bannister. 


Prefecture  de  Police,  Cabinet  du  Pr6fet. 


Monsieur,  E6publique  Fran9ai8e,  Paris,  le  21  Juillet,  1894. 

Pour  r6pondre  k  votre  d^sir,  j'ai  I'honneur  de    vous  transmettre   ci- joint,  une  note    relative  aux  proc6d^ 
employes  par  le  Laboratoire  Municipal  de  Paris,  pour  la  r^cherch^  des  falsifications  de  lait. 

Agr^ez,  Monsieur,  I'assurance  de  ma  consideration  la  plus  distingu^e. 

(signd)        Le  Pre/et  de  Police, 

Monsieur  Bannister,  Chef  du  Laboratoire  National 
de  Somerset  House,  Londres,  W.C. 


Note  en  r^ponse  aux  questions  poshes  par  Monsieur  le  Chef  du  Laboratoire  de  Somerset  House. 

Prefecture  de  Police,  Secretariat  General, 

Paris,  le  17  Juillet,  1894. 
Pour  determiner  la  valeur  alimentaire  des  laits,  ou  prend  pour  guide  le  Rapport  general  sur  les  div^rses 
questions  relatives  an  commerce  du  lait,  reproduit  dans  les  Documents  du  Laboratoire  Municipal,  2me  edition, 
page  398.  La  composition  moyenne  des  laits  vendus  k  Paris  est  de  130  grammes  d'extrait,  27  gr.  de  beurre,  et 
49  gr.  de  lactine  par  litre  comme  minima.  Dans  la  pratique  et  suivant  cette  deliberation  du  conseil  d'hygiene,  le 
laboratoire  calcule  le  mouillage  du  lait  sur  la  base  de  180  gr.  d'extrait  et  T^cremage  sur  la  composition  du  lait 
k  130  gr.  d'extrait  et  40  gr.  de  beurre.  Dans  ces  conditions  le  lait  minimum  ilt  115  gr.  d'extrait  trouve  par  la 
commission  du  conseil  d'hygiene  represenierait  le  lait  type  mouilie  i\  11,  6  per  cent.  Mais  comme  dans  des  traiter 
faites  sur  des  vaches  de  race  hollandaise,  le  laboratoire  a  trouve  jusqu*^  108  ct.  110  gr.  d'extrait,  d'autre  part  puis 
qu'il  faut  admettre  que  le  mouillage  ne  peut-^tre  reconnu  par  le  debiiant  aux  caract^res  exterieurs  du  lait  que  s'il  est 
superieur  k  15  per  cent,  et  qu'au  dessous  de  cette  limite  sa  bonne  foi  ne  peut-etre  nuse  en  doute,  la  loi  punissant 
nou-seulement  la  falsification,  I'operation  du  mouillage,  mais  aussi  le  fait  de  detention  d'une  marchandise 
sciencement  falsifiee,  poui  ces  raisons  le  laboratoire  ne  transmet  a  la  justice  comme  mouilies  que  les  laits  mouilies 
k  plus  de  19  per  cent,  d'apr^s  le  lait  moyen,  soit  renfermant  mouis  de  105  gr.  d'extrait.  En  resume,  que  Tou  se 
base  pour  les  poursuites  sur  une  composition  minima,  ou  sur  une  composition  moyenne  avec  une  tolerance  fixe^ 
pour  le  mouillage,  le  resultat  est  le  m^me.  Nous  admettons  comme  limite  minima  des  laits  marchands,  ainsi  qu'il 
est  explique,  105  gr.  d'extrait  et  27  gr.  de  beurre  par  litre.  Mais  il  est  bien  convenu  qu'ou  recherche  toujours, 
quand  c'est  possible,  I'origine  de  la  f  raude  par  des  preUvements  sur  les  voitures  des  gar9ons  laitieres,  ou  en  gare  ou 
dans  les  dep6ts  des  compagnies  laitieres. 

Pour  les  nourrisseurs  habitant  le  departement  de  la  Seine,  ou  op^re  de  m^me  des  traites  sur  place  chaque  fois 
que  les  laits  preiev^s  en  vente  renf  erment  mous  de  130  gr.  d'extrait  et  40  gr.  de  beurre,  en  vlrifiant  avec  soin 
la  nourriture  des  vaches  et  leur  race. 

La  consideration  de  I'extrait  degraisse  n'intervient  dans  notre  pratique  que  pour  le  calcul  du  mouillage  et  de 
recremage  des  laits  dont  nous  possedons  des  types,  c'est-k-dire  en  general  pour  les  laits  de  traite. 

Lea  methodes  d'analyse  que  nous  employons  sont  d^crites  dans  les  Documents  du  Laboratoire,  et  plus  recemment 
dans  Touvrage  paru  chez  Dumod  et  Yicq,  dans  I'Encyclopedie  chimique  de  Fremy,  sous  le  titre.  Analyse  dee 
Matieres  Alimentaires. 

Ce  m^me  ouvrage  donne  la  description  des  methodes  analytiques  adoptees  poor  le  beurre.  Nous  calculous  la 
proportion  de  margarine  d'apr^s  les  procedes  de  Kottstorfer  et  de  Reichert-Meissel,  opposes  Tun  k  Tautre,  et  en 
nous  basant  sur  la  moyenne  des  indications. 

Comme  lois,  les  fraudes  du  lait  poursuivies  d'aprds  les  lois  generales  de  1891  et  1899  sur  les  falsifications  des 
matieres  alimentaires  ;  pour  les  beurres  il  y  a  en  outre  une  loi  speciale  du  14  Mars  1887,  un  pen  incomplete,  et 
dont  le  remaniement  figures  k  I'ordre  du  jour  des  Chambret. 

Laboratoire  de  Chimie. — ^Pridre  de  rappeler  le  No.  ci-dessous. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  4. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  Mr.  B.  Bannister,  26  July  1894. 


EXTBACT  from  the  Adjourned  Diflcussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Milk  Committee — 
"  Analyst "  1886.    VoL  xi.,  pp.  62,  63. 


Number, 


Adams'  Extraction. 


Vieth.       .    Hehner. 


Sozhlet 

Extraction. 

Vieth. 


Number. 


Adams*  Extraction. 


Vieth. 


Hehner. 


Soxhlet 

Extraction. 

Vieth. 


1  . 

2  • 
8  - 
4  - 
6   - 

6  . 

7  . 

8  - 

9  • 

10  - 

11  . 

12  - 


•25 

•24 

•31 

•37 

•81 

•38 

1-90 

1-92 

2-31 

S'46 
3-74 


•27 

•47 

•54 

•66 

•52 

•54 

212 

2-08 

2-29 

2-61 

3-72 

8-82 


•21 

•22 

•24 

•28 

•82 

•36 

1-83 

1-85 

1-96 

231 

3-32 

3-86 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


3-57 
8*62 
4-02 
4^05 
3^90 
4-45 
5-87 
712 
719 

8-04 
8-21 


3^65 
8-58 
4-04 
8-87 
428 
4-46 
5^94 
712 
7^67 
7-38 
8-12 
8-36 


8-37 
8-48 
8^70 
8-88 

8^84 
4-37 
5-51 
€•88 
7-29 
7-33 
7-79 
7^97 


Differences  in  work  of  Nine  Analysts  and  Dr.  Vieth,  when  examining  two  samples  of  Milk  in  1885. 
One  rich,  the  other  poor  in  fat.    Adams'  process. 


Total  Solids. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Fat. 


Highest 


Lowest 


Solids  not  Fat 


Highest. 


Lowest 


Bichmilk    - 
Difference 

Poor  milk    - 
Difference 


15^07 


•31 


9-87 


14-76 


9-43 


6-71 


•83 


•44 


•51 


•54 


6-20 


•29 


8^62 


8^96 


•54 


•81 


8-14 


0.174. 


Difference  in  Rich  MUk.    Solids  not  Fat  s=  *54  =    6  per  cent,  water. 

Fat  =  ^51 1=  16  per  cent  abstract  at  3  per  cent. 

Poor  Milk.    Solids  not  Fat  =  ^81  =  95  per  cent,  water. 

Fat  =  •54  =  18  per  cent,  abstract  at  3  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOBT  FROM  THE 


Extract  from  the  Adjourned  Discuasion  on  the  Report  of  the  Milk  Committee,  Ac—cmtinued, 

Number. 

Vieth. 

Hehner. 

Difference. 

Number. 

Vieth. 

Hehner. 

Difference 

REMARKS. 

1 

2  - 

3  .        - 
4 

6       - 

•36 
•43 

•48 
•76 

•77 

•34 
•42 
•61 

•68 
•68 

•02 
•01 
•OS 
•08 
•09 

32  .        - 

33  •        • 
84      -        - 

35  - 

36  - 

8^70 
3-70 
3-72 
3-73 
376 

311 
3-81 
8-77 
3-74 
3^76 

•59 
•11 
•05 
•01 
•00 

Oat  of  61  samples  examined, 
in  48  cases  the  difference 
b<5tween    us    was  within 
•1   per    cent.;    in  six  it 
was    above   1    per   cent, 
and  below   2  per  cent. ; 
in  five  cases  it  was   be- 
tween '2  and  '3  per  cent. ; 
whilst  in  one  case  we  had 
a  difference  of  -69,  and  in 
another  1-48  per  cent ;  in 
this,  of  course  there  must 
be  a  blunder  somewhere. 

6       .        . 

•83 

•83 

•00 

37     -        - 

377 

3-79 

•02 

■ 

7       -        . 

M6 

1'08 

•08 

88     -        - 

3-77 

3^76 

•02 

8       .        - 

1-30 

1*24 

•06 

39     - 

378 

3^78 

•00 

9       -        - 

2-01 

199 

•02 

40      -        . 

8-78 

3-86 

•08 

10       -        - 

3-34 

3^37 

•03 

41      - 

884 

381 

•03 

11       -        - 

3^86 

3*28 

•08 

48     -        - 

4^03 

418 

•10 

12       -       - 

3-43 

8*41 

•02 

43     • 

417 

419 

•02 

13       .       - 

3-44 

3-61 

•07 

44     •        . 

4^18 

270 

1*48 

14       -        . 

3-46 

3^28 

•17 

45     - 

4-18 

4^11 

•07 

15 

3-47 

3-38 

•09 

46     - 

4-19 

4-04 

•16 

16       -        - 

3-49 

3-67 

•08 

47      - 

419 

4-21 

•02 

. 

17       .        . 

360 

8-43 

•07 

48     -        . 

4-26 

4-21 

•04 

18       - 

3^52 

3-47 

•06 

49     . 

4-27 

4-26 

•02 

19       - 

3-63 

3^62 

•01 

60     .        . 

4^83 

4-33 

•00 

20       -        . 

3-67 

3^28 

•29 

61      -        • 

441 

444 

•03 

31       -        . 

357 

8-64 

•07 

62     -        - 

4-44 

4-72 

•28 

22       .        - 

8-67 

8-47 

•10 

63     -        - 

4-61 

4^74 

•13 

23       . 

3-59 

3-66 

•07 

64      -        - 

4^66 

4-71 

•06 

24       .       - 

3-69 

3-36 

•23 

56     - 

4-69 

4-74 

•05 

26       -        . 

8-69 

3^48 

•11 

66     -        - 

6^68 

6-49 

•09 

26       .        . 

3-61 

3-69 

•02 

67      -        . 

6-72 

6^72 

•00 

27       -        • 

3^61 

861 

•10 

68      - 

5-86 

6^86 

•01 

28 

3-62 

3^60 

•12 

69      . 

11-47 

1126 

•21 

29       -        - 

3^62 

3-67 

•06 

60      - 

24-31 

24-27 

•04 

30       .        - 

3^66 

3-59 

•06 

61*     - 

36*60 

86*88 

•28 

31        - 

3-69 

866 

•04 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAPEB  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  1  Auguit  1894. 


It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Limited,  that  certain  persons 
interested  in  the  dealing  in  railk,  have  drafted  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  **  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act/' 
in  which  they  seek  to  fix  a  standard  of  2*5  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8'5  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat  as  the  legal  standard 
for  pure  milk. 

The  iBOOids  of  analyses  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  have  been  searched  with 

a  view  of  discovering  a  justification  for  such  a  proceeding.    These  records  since  the  year  1881  contain  a  total  numbcnr 

of  248,484  analyses  of  milk,  of  which  154,815  nave  been  of  milk  as  received  from  the  producers,  that  is  the  milk  of 

.  a  number  of  cows  iodized  together,  or  *^  mixed"  milk,  6,462  of  milk  of  single  cows,  and  the  remainder  of  san^les  of 

milk  taken  before,  during,  and  after  delivery  to  the  company's  customers  in  London. 

The  average  monthly  composition  of  milk  for  the  past  thirteen  years  and  six  months  is  given  in  Table  I.,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quality  has  been  such  that  the  milk  would  have  borne  an  addition  of  two^thixds  of  its 
bulk  of  separated  milk,  t.e.,  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  extracted  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  without  bringing  the  percentage  of  fat  below  the  standard  of  2*5  per  cent,  now  proposed,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  arerage  adulteration  of  60  per  cent,  would  be  legalised  by  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Draft  Bill. 

It  is  argued  that,  though  the  average  quality  of  "  mixed "  milk  is  such  as  given  in  Table  I.,  the  variations 
of  milk  from  individual  cows  are  large,  some  milk  being  well  above  the  average,  and  other  falling  markedly 
below,  and  that  therefore  a  low  standard  must  be  fixed  ;  the  standard  of  2*5  has  on  this  account  been  arbitrarily 
chosen.  On  this  point,  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  can  offer  the  evidence  of  6,462  analyses  of  milk  from 
individual  cows  oi  different  breeds  (Table  IL),  probably  the  most  complete  series  extant,  and  certainly  far 
larger  than  an^  hitherto  published.  In  this  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  of  single  cows  varies  between 
10-5  and  M  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  standard  of  2*5  per  cent,  would  not  always  cover  the  lowest  quality  milk 
yielded  by  a  cow. 

In  Table  m.  are  given  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages  of  fat  in  the  milk  delivered  to  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company's  customers  on  each  day,  from  the  Ist  of  January  1890,  to  the  30th  of  June  1894 ;  a  study  of  this 
will  reveal  the  fact  that,  not  only  has  no  milk  been  delivered  with  less  than  3*0  per  cent,  of  fat,  but  that*  in 
certain  months  of  the  year  (autumn  and  winter)  this  figure  has  never  been  touched,  indicating  that  commercially 
not  only  is  there  no  real  justification  for  a  lower  standard  than  3*0,  but  that  it  should  be  raised  in  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

It  has  also  been  pleaded  that  a  low  standard  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  innocent  milk  vendors  from  beinff 
convicted  on  account  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  i.e.,  the  rising  of  cream  by  natural  force  in  the  milk 
dunng  delivery,  and  in  hot  weather  its  churning  into  butter  ;  about  10,000  experiments  have  convinced  the 
Aylesbury  Dairjr  Company  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
in  delivering  miik  of  ordinary  average  quality,  so  that  every  portion  to  the  last  drop  shall  contain  the  same  amount 
of  fat  to  0*1  per  cent.,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Moreover,  it  is  submitted  that,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  this 
into  consideration  in  fixing  a  standard,  as  every  such  case,  should  it  be  proved  to  occur,  would  be  considered  on  its 
merits  by  the  magistrate. 

The  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  have,  perhaps,  an  unique  right  to  speak  in  this  matter,  as  their  collection  of 
analyses  of  milk  made  by  their  own  chemists  (who  are  recognised  as  authorities  by  the  profession,  and  to  whom  the 
bulk  of  English  literature  on  the  chemistry  of  milk  is  due)  is  probably  unequalled. 

The  directors  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  would  therefore  submit  that  a  standard  of  2*5  per  cent,  would  be 
a  legal  farce,  and  would  permit  of  flagrant  adulteration ;  and  that  seeing  there  are  natural  variations  in  quality  from 
month  to  month,  it  would  be  unwise  to  fix  any  standard  which  might,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  require  either  to  be 
lowered  or  raised  according  to  circumstances  ;  a  standard  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  could  not  be  so  altered. 

The  standard  for  solids  not  fat  proposed  in  the  Draft  Bill,  8*5  per  cent,  is  the  same  as  the  limit  now  adopted  by 
the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  dispute  as  to  its  being  reasonable. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  might  cause  manifest  injustice  ;  it  is  well  known  that  when  cream  is  in  excess  in  a 
milk  that  the  solids  not  fat  are  thereby  depressed,  indeed  in  cream  itself  there  is  only  about  half  the  percentage  of 
solids  not  fat  that  occurs  naturally  in  milk  ;  cases  have  occurred  that  very  rich  milk  has  been  sold  in  which  the  solids 
not  fat  have  been  below  8*5  per  cent.,  solely  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  cream,  and  were  a 
legal  standard  of  8*5  per  cent,  to  be  fixed  milk  of  great  richness  would  be  inevitably  condemned,  and  could  not  be  sold ; 
it  is  true  that  by  the  addition  of  separated  milk  (which  contains  larger  quantities  of  solids  not  fat  than  milk)  the 
quality  of  such  milk  could  be  brougnt  above  the  legal  standard,  but  the  ostensible  object  of  the  Draft  Bill  is  not  the 
legalising  of  such  addition,  and  in  this  case  the  fixing  of  a  standard  of  2*5  per  cent,  would  also  favour  instead  of 
prevent  adulteration. 

Take  for  instance,  as  an  exainple,  average  pure  milk  taken  from  a  number  of  cows  and  mixed  together,  contains 
say,  3*9  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  8*8  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat ;  separated  milk  contains  0*25  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  9*2  per 
cent,  of  solids  not  fat ;  cream  contains,  say,  50  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  4*7  per  cent,  of  solids  not  fat. 
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Now  by  takiiig— 

Fat.  Solids  not  Fat 

10  parts  of  pure  "mixed  "milk 39*0      -        -        88*0 

6  parts  of  separated  milk  -        -----l*5.-        66'2 

we  get  16  parts  of  "standard"  milk  -        -        -        -  (16)    40-5      -        -      143-2 

Containing 2-53%  fat     -        8-967o  solids  not  fat 

Showing  that  an  addition  of  60  per  cent,  of  separated  milk  to  "  mixed  "  milk  would  masquerade  as  "  genuine,"  were 
the  proposed  limits  adopted. 

Again — 10  parts  of  "  mixed  "  milk    -        -        -        - 
1  part  of  cream  -        -        -        -        - 


we  get  11  parts  of  rich  milk 


Fat 

Solids  not  Fat. 

-    39-0      . 

88-0 

.    50-0      - 

4-7 

(11)    890      . 

92-7 

8-097ofat 

-       8-43«/oSoUd8notfat 

Containing 

A  very  rich  milk,  which  would  fail  to  pass  the  standard. 

To  take  the  case  of  milk  somewhat  low  in  solids  not  fat,  but  which  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  to  exist, 
say- 
Fat  4*50,  and  solids  not  fat  8*40, 
this  would  not  pass  the  standard.    Add  to  two  parts  of  this  milk  one  part  of  separated  milk- 
Fat  Solids  not  Fat. 


2  parts  of  pure  milk 9*0      -        -        16-8 

1  part  of  separated  milk -    0*25      -        -  9*2 

3  parts  mixture (3)    9-25      -        -        26*0 

Containing     -        -  -        .        -'       -    3-08°/o  Fat    -        8-6?'/o  solids  not  fat ; 

which  would  pass  the  standards  as  perfectly  genuine  milk. 

The  directors  of  the  Aylesburjr  Dairy  Company  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  undesirable  that  a  "  standard  "  should 
be  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  if  it  is  decided  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  standard  should 
be  fixed,  ih&t  it  be  not  less,  but  rather  higher,  than  that  now  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  method  of  analysis  should  be  specified. 

The  public,  the  farmer,  and  the  honest  retailer,  suffer  much  more  damage  from  the  addition  of  **  skim "  or 
«'  separated  "  milk,  to  the  pure  article  than  they  are  at  all  likely  to  suffer  from  a  high  standard. 
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TABLE  L 


Speeifie 
Grayity. 

Total 
Solids. 

Fat 

Solids 
not  Fat. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Total 
Solids. 

Fat 

Solids 
tot  Fat. 

1881 

January 

1-0317 

12-82 

4*08 

8-74 

1886 

January 

1-0324 

13-22 

4-28 

8-94 

February      - 

1-0815 

12-59 

3-93 

8-68 

February     - 

10323 

13-02 

4-12 

8-90 

March  - 

1-0318 

12-46 

3-76 

8-71 

March          .        . 

1-0326 

12-86 

8^ 

8*92 

April    -        . 

1-0313 

12-47 

8-87 

8-60 

April   -        -        . 

1-0323 

12-74 

3-89 

8-86 

May     -        - 

1-0816 

12-71 

4-02 

8*69 

May    .        .       . 

1-0324 

12-90 

4-00 

8-90 

June    - 

1*0316 

12-66 

3-98 

8-68 

June   ^        -       . 

1-0323 

12-88 

4-01 

8-87 

July     -       .       . 

1-0313 

12-46 

3-86 

8-60 

July    - 

1-0319 

12-94 

4*14 

8-8U 

Augr^st 

1-0309 

12-74 

4-20 

8-54 

August         -        - 

13-316 

13-07 

4-34 

8-73 

September    - 

10312 

1806 

4-40 

8-65 

September  - 

1K)817 

13-26 

4-46 

8-80 

October 

1-0318 

13-18 

4-37 

8-81 

October 

10,323 

13-41 

4-46 

8-96 

Noyember    - 

1-0316 

13-38 

4-69 

8-79 

November    - 

1-0322 

13-31 

4-30 

8-92 

December     - 

1-0316 

1309 

484 

8-76 

December    - 

10322 

1312 

4-23 

8-89 

Yearly  Ayerage    - 

1-0316 

12-80 

412 

8-68 

Yearly  Average  - 

10322 

13-06 

419 

8-87 

I8B2 

January 

1-0317 

12-89 

416 

8-74 

1886 

January 

1-0322 

12*87 

4-02 

8*86 

February 

10320 

12-76 

3-96 

8-80 

February     - 

1-0322 

12-83 

3-99 

8-84 

March - 

1-0320 

12-73 

3-94 

8-79 

March          .        . 

10323 

1278 

8-92 

8-86 

April   -        .        . 

1-0320 

12-96 

4-13 

8-83 

April  • 

1-0821 

12-76 

3-93 

8-82 

May    -        .        - 

1-0321 

12-95 

4-11 

8-84 

May     .        -        . 

1-0323 

12-80 

3-98 

8-87 

June    -        -        - 

1-0317 

12-96 

421 

8-76 

June    «        .        • 

1-0328 

12-78 

3-94 

8*84 

July    -        •        - 

1-0316 

1299 

4-26 

8-73 

July     - 

1*0318 

12-67 

3-98 

8-74 

August 

1-0315 

13-04 

4-32 

8-72 

August 

1-0819 

12-77 

4-00 

8-77 

Septembar  - 

1-0319 

13-12 

4-80 

8-82 

September   • 

1-0321 

12-98 

4-14 

8-84 

October 

10321 

13-36 

4-46 

8-90 

October       - 

1-0321 

13-26 

4-37 

8-80 

November    - 

10321 

13-40 

4-49 

8-91 

Noyember    - 

1-0822 

18-32 

4-40 

8-92 

December   - 

1-0319 

18-14 

4-33 

8-81 

10324 

13-27 

4-3-2 

8-96 

Yearly  Ayarage    - 

10519 

13-03 

4-22 

8-81 

Yearly  Average  • 

1*0322 

12-92 

4-07 

8-86 

1883 

January 

1-0330 

12-94 

4-13 

8-81 

1887 

January 

1-0324 

12-91 

4-02 

8-89 

February 

10320 

12-89 

4-08 

8-81 

February      • 

1-0324 

12-90 

4-01 

8-89 

March          .        . 

10319 

12-83 

4-07 

8-76 

Mareh         -       - 

10325 

12-86 

8-94 

8*92 

April    - 

1-0320 

12-69 

8-91 

8-78 

April  -       .        - 

1-0323 

12-71 

3*87 

8-84 

May    -        .        . 

1-0322 

1274 

391 

8-78 

May    .        .       . 

1*0824 

12-81 

3*98 

8-83 

June    -        .        - 

1*0324 

12-67 

3-80 

8-87 

June    -       -       . 

1-0328 

12-82 

3-96 

8-87 

July     -        .        - 

1-0320 

12-77 

8-97 

8*80 

July    - 

10818 

12-64 

3-92 

8-7a 

August 

1-0319 

12-91 

4*17 

8-74 

August 

1-0316 

13-82 

413 

8*69 

September   - 

1'0326 

13.19 

4-21 

8*98 

10318 

1319 

4-38 

8-81 

October 

1*0329 

13-84 

4-27 

9-07 

October 

1-0324 

18*21 

4-27 

8-94 

Noyember   - 

1-0326 

18-41 

4-89 

902 

November    - 

1-0326 

13-24 

4-28 

8-96 

December    - 

1-0325 

13-20 

4-24 

8-96 

December    • 

1-0326 

1310 

4-15 

8-96 

Yearly  Ayerage    - 

1-0323 

12-97 

4-10 

8-87 

Yearly  Average  - 

1-0322 

12-94 

4-07 

8-87 

1884 

January 

1-0325 

12-89 

3-97 

8-92 

1888 

January 

1-0326 

12-07 

4-03 

8-94 

February      - 

1-0325 

12-77 

3-87 

8-90 

February     - 

1-0325 

1800 

4-06 

8-94 

March 

1-0823 

12-72 

3-86 

8-86 

March.        -        - 

10326 

12-00 

3-98 

8-92 

April   . 

1-0323 

12-65 

3-82 

8-88 

April    - 

1-0324 

12-81 

8-92 

8-89 

May    -        .        - 

1-0324 

12-64 

3-78 

8-86 

May    ... 

10324 

12*81 

393 

8-89 

June    ... 

1-0328 

12-60 

3-67 

8-88 

June    -       -        - 

1-0324 

12-88 

3-94 

8-89 

July     • 

10319 

12-60 

3-85 

8-75 

July    -        .        . 

1-0820 

12-82 

4-02 

8-80 

August 

1-0318 

12-95 

4-17 

8-78 

August 

1-0319 

12-84 

4*06 

8-78 

September    - 

10821 

13-28 

4-39 

8.89 

September   - 

1-0822 

1306 

4-18 

8-88 

October 

1-0324 

18-58 

4-64 

8-99 

October 

1-0325 

13-09 

4-14 

8-96 

Noyember    - 

1-0324 

18-65 

4-64 

901 

Noyember    - 

1-0822 

13-18 

4-28 

8-90 

103-26 

13-39 

4-38 

9-01 

10321 

13-01 

416 

8*85 

Yearly  Ayerage    - 

1-0328 

12-96 

4-08 

8-88 

Yearly  Average  - 

10323 

12-94 

4*06 

8-88 
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Table  I. — contitmed. 


Specific 
GraTity. 

Total 
SoUdt. 

Fat 

Solids 
not  Fat. 

Spedftc 
Gravity. 

Total 
Solids. 

Fat 

Solids 

not  Fat 

1889 

January 

1-0380 

12-79 

8-90 

8-80 

1892 

January 

1-0322 

12-91 

4-02 

8-89 

February     - 

1H)321 

12-76 

3-95 

8-81  . 

February      •        • 

1-0822 

12-84 

3-95 

8-bd' 

March 

1-0319 

12-73 

3-97 

8-76 

March         -       - 

1-0322 

12-74 

3-88 

6-86 

AprU   . 

1-0319 

12-68 

3-92 

8-76 

April   -       -       - 

1-082-i 

12-54 

3-72 

8-82 

May    .        -        - 

1-0822 

12-67 

8-84 

8-88 

May     .        .        . 

li)323 

12-54 

3-70 

8-84 

Jane    -        -        - 

10322 

1-2-56 

3-74 

8-81 

June    • 

1*0822 

12-42 

3-62 

8-80 

July     -        . 

1-0319 

12-65 

3-90 

8-75 

July     -        -        - 

1-0316 

12-47 

3-74 

8-73 

August 

10320  ' 

12«77 

8-07 

.8-80 

August 

1-0315 

1-2-^7 

3-89 

8-68 

September   - 

10821 

12^1 

4-07 

8-84 

September   - 

1-0316 

12-71 

4-00 

8-71 

Octeber 

10323 

13-21 

4-29 

8-92 

October 

10318 

12-94 

4-15 

8-79 

November    - 

1-0821 

13-19 

4-31 

8-88 

November    - 

1-0318 

13-03 

4-23 

8-80 

DeoMBber    - 
Yearly  Arerage  - 

1-0322 

13-02 

4-14 

8-88 

Decetnber    - 
Yearly  Average  - 

1-0318 

12-80 

4-02 

8-78 

10321 

12-88 

401 

882 

1-0320 

12-71 

3-91 

8-80 

1890 

January 

1-0823 

12^1 

4.06 

8-85 

1808 

January 

10821 

12-68 

3-85 

8-83 

February      - 

1-0324 " 

12-84 

3-96 

8-89 

February      - 

10321 

12-58 

3-76 

8-82 

March 

1-0323 

12-76 

3-91 

8-85 

March 

1-0320 

12-52 

3-73 

8-79 

April   . 

1-03-22 

12-66 

8-88 

8-83 

April    - 

1-0319 

12-53 

3-75 

8-78 

May    -        - 

103-24 

12-03 

3-77 

8-86 

May    .        .        - 

1-0319 

12-46 

8-70 

8-76 

June    -       -        - 

10328 

12-64 

3-80 

8-84 

June    • 

10316 

12-37 

3-70 

8-67 

July    -'     -       - 

1*0020 

12-81 

4-01 

8-80 

July    -        - 

1-0811 

12*41 

3-83 

8-58 

Auguit 

1-0819 

12*86 

4-07 

8-79 

August 

1-0814 

12-54 

3-80 

8-65 

September    - 

10310 

12-81 

4-03 

8-78 

S«tptember  - 

1-0316 

12-80 

4-06 

8-74 

October 

1-0322 

13-04 

416 

8-88 

October 

1-0317 

13-20 

4-39 

8-81 

November    - 

10321 

1307 

4-22 

8-85 

November    - 

1-03*21 

1309 

4-21 

8-88 

December     •        • 
Yearly  AT«rage  - 

1.0322 

1802 

414 

8-88 

December    - 
Yearly  Average  - 

1-0321 

12-94 

4-08 

8-86 

1.0822 

12-84 

400 

8-84 

1*0318 

12^8 

3-91 

8*77 

1891 

January 

1-0821 

12-86 

402 

8-84 

1894 

January 

10322 

12-84 

3-98 

8-86 

February     - 
March 

1-0322 
1-0323 

12-54 
1-2-62 

3-73 
3-78 

8-81 
8-84 

February     - 

103-22 

12-66 

3-82 

8-84 

April   - 

1-0328 

12-56 

3-73 

8-83 

March 

l-(»322 

12-57 

3-74 

8-83 

May    -        -        - 
June    - 

1-03-24 
10825 

12-58 
12-42 

3-73 
3-55 

8-85 
8-87 

April  .        -        - 

1-0320 

12-52 

3-75 

8-77 

July     - 

10321 

12-55 

3-74 

8-81 

May    - 

10328 

12-47 

3-66 

8-81 

August 
September    - 

10820 
103-22 

12-70 
12-93 

3-90 
405 

8-80 
8-88 

June    -        •        - 

1-0328 

12-48 

3-68 

8-80 

October 

103-23 

1317 

4-22 

8-95 

Noyember    - 

10321 

13-21 

4-30 

8-91 

December     - 
Yearly  Average  - 

1-0321 

13-02 

4-15 

8-87 

1-0322 

12-76 

3-91 

8-85 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Table  correctly  represents  the  average  quality  of  Milk  received  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Compaoj 
since  1881,  and  is  ao  abstract  of  the  results  of  154,815  analyses,  according  to  the  methods  of  analyHis  described  in  Appendix,  recorded 
In  the  books  nf  the  Company's  Laboratory.  The  above  monthly  averages  are  obtained  by  adding  together  the  averages  from  each 
farm^  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  farms. 
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Table  I. — continued. 


Specific 
Gravity. 

Total 
Solids. 

Fat. 

Solids, 
not  Fat. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Total 
Selids. 

Fat. 

Solids, 

not  Fat 

1880 

January 

1032O 

12-79 

3-99 

88b 

1892 

January 

10322 

12-91 

402 

8  89 

February     - 

10321 

1276 

395 

8-81 

February     - 

10322 

12-84 

3-95 

8-89 

March 

1P819 

12-73 

3-97 

8-76 

March 

10322 

12-74 

3-88 

8-86 

AprU  -        -        - 

1-0319 

1268 

3-92 

8-76 

AprU    - 

1-0322 

12-64 

3-72 

8-82 

May    - 

1-0322 

12-67 

3-84 

8-83 

May    .        -        . 

10323 

12-64 

3-70 

8-84 

June   -        -        - 

10322 

12-55 

3-74 

8-81 

June    -        -        - 

1-0322 

12-42 

3-62 

8-80 

July    -        - 

10319 

12-66 

3-90 

8-75 

Jaly     .        .        . 

1-0316 

12-47 

3-74 

8-78 

August 

10320 

12-77 

3-97 

8-80 

August 

10313 

12-57 

3-8t 

8-68 

September   - 

1-0321 

12-91 

4-07 

8-84 

September  - 

10316 

12-71 

400 

8-71 

October 

1-0323 

13-21 

4-29 

8*92 

October 

10318 

12-94 

4*15 

8-79 

November    - 

1-0321 

1319 

4-31 

8-88 

November    - 

1-0318 

13-03 

4-23 

8-80 

December    - 
Y«»rly  Averas^e- 

1-0322 

1302 

4-14 

8-88 

December    - 
Yearly  Average  - 

1  0318 

12-80 

402 

8*78 

1K)321 

12-83 

4-01 

8-82 

.1  0320 

12-71 

3-91 

8-80 

1890 

January 

1-0323 

12-91 

406 

8*85 

1893 

January 

1-0321 

12-68 

3-85 

8*83 

February      - 

10324 

1284 

3-95 

8-89 

February     - 

1-0321 

12*58 

3-76 

8-82 

March 

lK)3a3 

12-76 

3-91 

8-85 

March 

1-0320 

12-52 

3-73 

8-79 

April   -        -        - 

1-0322 

12-66 

3-83 

883 

April   • 

1-0319 

12-63 

3-75 

8-78 

May    -        .        - 

10324 

12-63 

3-77 

8-86 

May    -        - 

J -0319 

12-46 

3-70 

8*76 

June    -        -        . 

1-0333 

12-64 

3-80 

8-84 

June  -        -        - 

10316 

12-37 

3-70 

8-67 

July     .        -       - 

10320 

12-81 

401 

8-80 

July     .        -        - 

1-0311 

12-41 

3-83 

8-68 

August 

1-0319 

12-86 

407 

8-79 

August 

1-0314 

12*54 

3-89 

8-65 

September   • 

1-0319 

1281 

403 

8-78 

September  - 

1-0316 

12-80 

406 

8-74 

October 

10322 

13-04 

4-16 

8-88 

October 

1-0317 

13-20 

4-39 

8-81 

November    -    '    - 

1-0321 

1307 

4-22 

8-85 

November    - 

1-0321 

13-09 

4-21 

8-88 

December    - 

1-0322 

13-02 

414 

8-88 

December    - 
Yearly  Average  - 

1-0321 

19-94 

4-08 

8-86 

1-032-2 

12^4 

400 

8  84 

1-0318 

12-68 

3-91 

8-77 

1891 

January 

10321 

12-86 

4-02 

8-84 

1894 

January 

10322 

12-84 

3-98 

8-86 

February     - 
March 

1-0322 
1-0323 

12-54 
12-62 

3-73 
378 

8-81 
884 

February     • 

1-0322 

12-66 

3  82 

8-84 

Aprtl  - 

10323 

12-56 

3-73 

8-83 

March 

10322 

12-57 

3-74 

8-83 

May    .        .        . 
June    -        .        . 

1-0324 
10325 

12-58 
12-42 

3-73 
3-55 

8-85 
8-87 

April  -        -        . 

10320 

12-52 

3-75 

8-77 

Joly     .        -        - 

1-0321 

12-55 

3-74 

8-81 

May     - 

10323 

12-47 

3-66 

8*81 

August 
September  - 

1-0320 
10322 

12-70 
12-93 

3-90 
405 

8-80 
8-88 

June    -        -        - 

10323 

12-48 

1 
3  68 

1 

8-80 

October 

1-0323 

13-lT 

4-22 

8-95 

Noyember    - 

10321 

13-21 

4-30 

8-91 

1 

December    - 
Yearly  Aversge  - 

1-0321 

1302 

4-15 

8-87 

1 

1-0322 

12-76 

3-91 

8-86 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Table  corr<ctly  represents  the  average  quality  of  Milk  received  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company 
since  1881,  and  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  154,815  analyses,  according  to  the  methods  of  analysis  described  In  Appendix, 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Company's  Laboratory.  The  above  monthly  averages  are  obtained  by  adding  together  the  averages  from 
each  farm,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  farms. 

H,  Droop  RiehnHmdf  p.c.s.,  fj.o.,  k^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT   FBOH  THS 


TABLE   IL 

Percentage  of  Fat  in  the  Milk  of  Single  Cows. 


Pereentage  of 
Fat 

Dairy  Shn. 

Pedigree 
Shn. 

Kerry. 

Jersey. 

Suieez. 

Montgomery. 

WeUh. 

Bed  PoUed. 

Number  of  Samples  containing  the  amount  < 

9f  Fit  giTen  in 

Fimt  Column 

10-5 

..~. 

1 

-. 

— 

_ 



10-3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10-2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9-8 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

M 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

W 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94 

_ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-7 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-6 

-^ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8-8 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

8-2 



— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8*0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

7-9 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-8 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7-7 

— 

-. 

2 

1 

"^ 

— 

— 

— 

7-6 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7-5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

7-4 

— 



— 

3 

2 

— 

^ 

— 

73 

— 

— 

3 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7« 

4 

«. 

3 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

71 

3 

.. 

6 

6 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

70 

— 

2 

2 

7 

— 

— 

'.— 

— 

6-9 

1 

1 

6 

12 

1 

— 

.— 

— 

C-8 

9 

1 

3 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6-7 

7 

1 

6 

10 

2 

— 

— . 

— 

66 

6 

— 

8 

6 

I 

— 

1 

1 

66 

8 

— 

12 

16 

3 

1 

«. 

— 

6-4 

6 

3 

14 

9 

2 

» 

2 

» 

6-3 

3 

— 

13 

11 

3 

— 

» 

1 

6-2 

14 

— 

9 

11 

1 

^ 

— 

— 

61 

14 

1 

19 

14 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6-0 

14 

1 

22 

20 

1 

— 

.— 

2 

6-9 

11 

— 

26 

15 

4 

— 

— 

— 

6-8 

16 

1 

36 

18 

— 

1 

— 

1 

6-7 

16 

4 

29 

6 

4 

— 

-» 

3 

6-6 

25 

2 

34 

12 

3 

_ 

-. 

2 

5-6 

38 

16 

43 

16 

4 

»- 

^^ 

3 

6-4 

47 

8 

36 

11 

2 

1 

«. 

8 

53 

46 

13 

48 

13 

6 

— 

._ 

6 

6-2 

62 

14 

60 

18 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6-1 

48 

8 

61 

12 

6 

1 



6 

50 

76 

26 

67 

16 

6 

2 

1 

6 

4-9 

83 

16 

68 

16 

2 

1 

»«. 

6 

4-8 

95 

86 

63 

11 

6 

2 

1 

13 

4-7 

116 

39 

66 

13 

2 

2 

_ 

7 

4-6 

108 

49 

66 

9 

8 

-. 

^. 

3 

4-5 

117 

48 

59 

11 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4*4 

147 

70 

84 

6 

10 

3 

1 

9 

4-3 

166 

76 

66 

4 

4 

1 

.. 

6 

4-2 

134 

77 

64 

7 

8 



«. 

6 

41 

179 

98 

72 

6 

4 



1 

7 

40 

169 

86 

63 

6 

2 

6 

— 

7 

3-9 

166 

84 

40 

2 

7 

2 

.i- 

7 

3-8 

144 

88 

43 

6 

3 

5 



8 

8-7 

131 

67 

39 

2 

2 

8 

1 

6 

3-6 

107 

75 

40 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

8-6 

87 

48 

20 

3 

3 

4 

1 

7 

3-4 

81 

60 

36 

— 

3 

4 



6 

3-3 

69 

89 

14 

1 

1 

3 

— 

8 

3-2 

56 

30 

12 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

4 

81 
3-0 

63 
41 

26 
19 

12 
10 

1 

3 
2 

6 

6    Di( 

1  r 

^tized  liy  v- 

odol 
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Table  Il.—Percentage  of  Fat  in 

the  Milk  of  Single  Cows 

—continued. 

Pereentage  of  Put 

Dairy  Shn. 

Pedigree  Shu 

Kerrj-. 

Jersey. 

Sutsez. 

Montgomery. 

Welih. 

Red  poUed. 

S-9 

28 

15 

6 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

2-8 

26 

15 

7 

— 

— 

6 

— 

1 

2-7 

21 

8 

7 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

2-6 

IC 

10 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2-6 

6 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2-4 

8 

6 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2-3 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2*2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

«. 

— 

21 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2-0 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-8 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1-6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1-8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Numbbk 

2^49 

1,292 

1,4W 

404 

132 

88 

18 

186 

Synopsis. 


Dairy  Shortbomt 

Pedigree  Shorthorns 

Kerrys 

Jerseys 

Sassez 

Montgomerys 

Welsh 

Red  PoUed  - 

All  Breeds  - 


Number 
of  Samples. 


2,849 

1^92 

1,403 

404 

132 

88 

18 

186 

6,462 


Max. 


10-2 
7-5 

10-5 
0-8 
7-6 
6-6 
8-8 

e^6 

10-6 


Min. 


11 
1-9 
1-8 
2-0 
2-9 
1-4 
3'0 
2*5 
M 


Average. 


4*08 
4-03 
4-72 
6*66 
4*87 
3*59 
4^1 
4*34 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Table  correctly  represents  the  amoimt  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  single  cows,  as  shown  by  6,462 
mnalyses  made  according  to  the  methods  described  in  the  Appendix,  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Company's  Laboratory. 

H,  Dro^  Richmond,  p.c.s.,  p.i.c,  See. 
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APPENDIX. 


Methods  of  Analysis  employed  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Limited. 

Specific  Gravity, — The  specific  gravity  is  estimated  by  means  of  a  lactometer  ;  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is 
taken  at  the  same  time,  and  all  specific  gravities  are  corrected  to  60°  Fahr.  by  means  of  a  table  drawn  up  in  the  com- 
pany's laboratory.    All  lactometers  are  tested  before  use  in  milks  of  known  specific  gravity. 

Total  Solids. — Five  grammes  of  milk  are  measured  into  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  and  the  water  is  evaporated 
on  a  steam  bath  ;  the  skin  which  forms  over  the  milk  is  broken  with  a  fine  needle,  and  the  drying  on  the  steam  bath 
is  continued  for  about  three  and  a-half  hours.  The  basins  are  then  removed  to  an  air  bath  and<£ried  at  a  temperature 
of  about  200**  Fahr.  for  four  hours  ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  cooled  in  the  balance  case  and  weighed  to  the  nearest 
milligramme ;  the  weight  of  the  basin  and  solids,  minus  the  weight  of  the  basin,  multiplied  by  20  gives  total  solids  per 
cent. 

The  milk  is  measured  by  a  pipette  graduated  to  deliver  5  grammes  of  mUk  (sp.  gr.  1-0325)  at  60°  Fahr. 

The  per-centage  of  fat  is  ascertained  by  one  of  the  following  methods  : — 

(1.)  Leffmann-Beam  Method,— Fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  milk  are  measured  into  a  bottle  with  graduated  neck  ; 
3  cubic  centunetres  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  purified  amylic  alcohol  are  added,  and  the 
bottle  well  shaken  ;  9  cublic  centimetres  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  mixed.  The 
bottle  is  filled  to  the  top  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  and  2  parts  water)  and  the  fat  separated  by  centri- 
fugal force.    The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  neck  is  then  read  off  from  the  graduations. 

All  bottles  before  being  used  are  tested  against  the  Adams*  method,  using  the  same  acids,  &o.  employed  for  general 
use,  and  a  formula  and  a  table  constructed  to  connect  the  two. 

(2.)  The  Adams*  Method, — The  method  used  is  that  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts.  The  following 
precautions  are  taken  which  are  not  laid  down  by  the  society  : — (a)  The  coils  are  well  dried;  (6)  The  ether  is  anhy- 
drotte»  (c)  The  coils  are  free  from  any  matter  soluble  in  ether  ;  (d)  The  extraction  is  prolonged  to  five  hours.  An 
exhaustive  study  has  shown  that  on  the  one  hand  all  the  fat  is  extracted  and  weighed  as  such,  and  on  the  other  nothing 
else  is  weighed  as  fat. 

(3.)  The  Calctdation  Method, — The  fat  is  calculated  from  the  total  solids  and  specific  gravity  (or  vice  versd)  by  the 
formula  of  Hehner  and  Richmond. 

T  (Total  Solids)  -264  G  (Specific  Gravity)=M64  F  (Fat).  This  has  been  proved  by  hundreds  of  experiments 
to  be  correct  within 02  per  cent. 

The  Leffmann-Beam  method  has  only  been  used  wholly  since  1st  March  1894,  and  partially  during  1893,  and 
January  and  February  1894.  The  other  results  for  fat  are  by  the  calculation  method.  The  solids  not  fat  are  alwaya 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  fat  from  the  total  solids. 

The  results  are  comparable  with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  6. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  PresUm-Thoma*. 


Cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  1875  and  1879  ;  and  the 
Margarine  Act,  1887;  so  far  as  reported  in  the  "Law  Reports,''  "Law  Journal  Reports,'*  "Law  Times  Reports,'' 
"Weekly  Reporter,"  "  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  and  " Times  Law  Reports,"  up  to  7th  August,  1894. 


Analytical  Table  of  Subjects. 


(A)  Taking  Samples : 

(1.)  At  place  of  delivery -- 

(2.)  Prom  a  specified  receptacle .--••-. 

(3.)  As  to  Inspector  showing  authority 

(4.)  Offer  to  divide  sample  refused 

(5.)  Vendor  seized  the  sample  on  hearing  it  was  to  be  analysed.    Question  of  Larceny 

(B)  Notification  of  Mixture 

(C)  Notice  that  article  is  bought  for  Analysis --... 

(D)  Questions  as  to  Vendor's  Liability  : 

(1.)  Samples  procured  by  servant  or  deputy  of  the  Inspector ;  selling  to  the  prejudice  of 
purchaser - 

(2.)  No  knowledge  of  adulteration  - 

(3.)  Warranty  from  wholesale  dealer 

E)  Standard  of  Strength : 

(1.)  Spirits  :  before  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1879 

(2.)  Drugs  :  British  Pharmacopoeia 

(F)  Legal  Proceedings : 

(1.)  Persons  who  may  not  take  proceedings    ----  
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(3.)  At  the  hearing : 

Proof  of  Inspector's  authority  ------.... 

Yariance  between  offence  charged  and  offence  proved       ...... 

Sufficiency  of  Analyst's  certificate    --•-...... 

Magistrate  must  act  on  Analyst's  certificate       --...... 

(G)  Miscellaneous  Cases: 

Article  sold  totally  different  from  that  demanded  --....... 

Baking  powder  not  an  article  of  food     ........... 

Entire  sample  need  not  be  sent  to  Analyst 

Wrong  label  put  on  lard  by  mistake  :  evidence  of  mistake  admissible 

Margarine  :  exposure  for  sale  --. 

Skimmed  milk  sold  as  milk     ....^ 

Representation  as  to  quality  of  article  sold 
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Attfield  V.  Tyler 
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Barnes  v,  Chipp 
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Browp  V.  Foot 
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Crane  v.  Lawrence  ------ 

Dixon  v.  Wells 
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Jones  V,  Davies       -.---- 

Jones  r.  Jones    ------ 
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6 
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Neal  V.  Devenish 

Newby  r.  Sims 
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Pain  V,  Booghtwood         -        -        .        . 

Parsons  v.  The  Birmingham  Dairy  Company 

Pashler  v.  Stevenitt         -        .        .        . 

Payne  v.  Hack         -        -        .        .        . 

Piatt  t;  Tyler        \ 

Wright  r.  Tyler    j^         -        -        -        - 

Reg.  V.  Wakefield    ..... 

Rolfe  (or  Rolf)  r.  Thompson  -        -        - 

Rook  V.  Hopley 

Rouch  V.  Hall 

Sandys  v,  Markham         .... 

Sandys  v.  Small 

Somerset  v.  Miller  -  -  -  -  - 
Stace  V.  Smith  ..... 

Webb  r.  Knight 

Wheat  V.  Brown      -        -        -        •        . 

Wheeker  r.  Webb 

White  V.  Bywater  -        -        -        -        - 


67 
61 
64 
37 
60 
16 
39 
17 
31 

8 

48 
52 
14 
29 
19 
40 

3 

13 

46 
56 
32 

1 
22 

6 
21 
26 
41 
59 
20 
42 


A. 

TAKING  SAMPLES. 

(1.) 

ROUCH  {Appellant)  v.  HALL  (Respondent)  (1880). 

L.B.  6  Q.B.D.  17  ;  50  L.J.M.C.  6  ;  44  l.t.  183  ;  29  w.B.  304  ;  44  j.p.  748  ;  46  j.p.  220. 

Sample  taken  at  a  Railway  Station. 

The  Respondent  supplied  nulk,  under  contract,  to  a  London  dealer.  The  Appellant,  a  food,  &c.,  inspector, 
being  at  Euston  whilst  nulk  sent  in  pursuance  of  this  contract  was  being  unloaded  from  the  train  by  a  railway 
porter,  required  the  porter  to  give  him  a  sample  of  the  milk.  Upon  this  being  done  he  told  the  porter  that  he 
intended  to  have  the  milk  analysed,  and,  having  divided  the  sample  into  three  parts,  handed  one  of  them  to  the 
porter.  The  magistrate  dismissed  the  summons  on  the  ground  that  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1875,  had  not  been  complied  with, — the  porter  not  being  the  agent  of  the  seller  within  the  meaning  of  the  section. 
The  inspector  appealed. 

Held,  not  necessary  where  a  sample  of  milk  in  course  of  delivery  is  procured  for  analysis  under  Section  3  of  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879,  for  the  officer  procuring  such  sample  to  notify  to  the  seller,  or 
his  affent,  his  intention  of  having  the  sample  analysed,  or  to  deliver  to  the  seller,  or  his  agent,  a  portion  of  the 
sample  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876. 


(2.) 

FILSHIE  V,  EVINGTON  (1892). 
[1892.]    2  Q.B.  200  ;  66  l.t.  199  ;  40  w.r.  380  ;  66  j.p.  312  ;  8  T.L.B.  306. 

Place  of  delivery  of  MUk^  carriage  being  paid  by  par  chaser. 

By  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drags  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879,  Section  3.  certain  officers  therein  named  ^*  may 
procure  at  the  place  of  delivery  any  sample  of  any  milk  in  course  of  delivery  to  the  purchaser  or  consignee  in 
pursuance  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  to  such  purchaser  or  consignee  of  such  milk '' ;  and  power  is  given  to  submit 
such  sample  for  analysis,  and  take  proceedings  as  provided  by  Section  13  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876. 
The  Appellant,  who  lived  at  C,  contracted  with  a  dairy  company  for  the  sale  to  them  of  the  milk  from  his  dairy,  to 
be  delivered  at  London,  or  at  such  other  station  as  the  purchasers  should  from  time  to  time  appoint ;  the  carriage  of 
the  milk  from  C.  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasers.  The  purchasers  appointed  H.  as  a  station  for  the  delivery  of  milk 
under  the  contract.  The  Appellant  consigned  milk  from  C.  to  the  purchasers  at  H. ;  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  the 
latter  station,  and  before  possession  was  taken  of  it  by  the  purchasers,  a  sample  was  taken  by  the  Respondent, 
which,  upon  analysis,  was  found  to  be  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Held,  that,  notwithstanding  the  provision  for  payment  of  the  carriage  by  the  purchasers,  H.  was  the  place  of 
delivery  of  the  milk  to  the  purchasers  within  the  meaning  of  the  section  ;  and  the  Appellant  was,  therefore,  rightly 
convicted  of  an  offence  under  the  Acts. 
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(8.) 

PAYNE  (Appellant)  v.  HACK  (RMpondent)  (1893). 

58  J.P.  166. 

Sale  of  Spirits  out  of  a  specified  bottle.    Production  of  Inspector's  authortiy 

P.,  a  publican,  on  request,  supplied  H.  with  rum  out  of  a  bottle  on  a  shelf  in  the  bar.  After  tasting  it,  H. 
requested  to  have  half -a-pint  of  rum.  P.,  was  about  to  supply  H.  out  of  another  vessel,  but  H.  demanded  the 
supply  out  of  the  tame  bottle,  saying  he  was  an  inspector,  and  it  was  for  analysis.  H.  refused,  and  was  summoned 
for  such  refusal  under  Section  17  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876.    He  was  convicted. 

Held,  (1)  that  as  P.  had  not  demanded  to  see  H.'s  authority,  H.  was  not  bound  to  produce  it ;  (2)  That  P.  was 
bound  to  supply  the  sample  out  of  the  same  bottle  as  that  from  which  he  first  supplied  H. 


(4.) 

CHAPPELL  V.  BMSON  (1884). 

48  J.P.  200. 

Offer  to  divide  sample. 


D.  purchased  from  the  Appellant  a  pint  of  milk,  and,  after  the  purchase  was  completed,  told  the  vendor  that  he 
intended  to  have  the  milk  anal3r8ed,  and  offered  to  divide  it  with  the  vendor,  which  oner  was  refused.  The  milk  was 
found  to  be  adulterated  and  the  vendor  was  convicted. 

Held,  on  appeal,  that  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876,  had  been  sufficiently 
complied  with,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purchaser  to  "  offer  to  divide  the  milk  into  three  parts  *'  in  so 
many  words. 


(5.) 

HEWSON  (Appellant)  v.  GAMBLE  (Respondent)  (1S92). 
66  J.P.  534  ;  8  t.l.r.  301. 

Vendor  seized  the  Article  sold  on  hearing  it  was  to  be  Analysed :   Qu€stion\of  Larceny. 

G.,  an  inspector,  entered  H's.  shop,  and  bought  a  pound  of  coffee,  which  was  delivered  by  H*s.  son  in  a  tin  and 
wrapper.  G.  then  announced  that  it  was  for  analysis  and  offered  to  divide  it.  H.  was  then  called  from  another  part 
of  the  premises,  and  on  being  told  of  the  matter  snatched  the  package  from  G.,  said  it  was  not  sold  as  pure  coffee, 
and  showed  the  label  on  the  package.  The  appellant  refused  to  give  back  the  coffee,  but  offered  to  return  the 
Bespondent's  money.    The  justices  convicted  H.  of  larceny  of  the  package. 

Held,  there  being  no  evidence  of  felonious  intent,  the  justices  were  wrong  in  convicting  of  larceny. 


B. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  MIXTURE. 


(6.) 

SANDYS  t;.  SMALL  (1878). 
L.R.  3  Q.B.D.  449  ;  47  l.j.m.c.  116  ;  39  l.t.  118  ;  26  w.r.  814. 

NoUce  posted  that  Articles  sold  are  Mixed. 

An  inspector  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876,  directed  his  assistant  to  purchase  from  the 
Respondent,  a  publican,  half  a  pint  of  whiskey.  The  assistant  did  so,  at  the  same  time  informing  the  Bespondent 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  the  whiskey  analysed.  Upon  analysis  it  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  30  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  the  Bespondent  was  summoned ;  but  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  case  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Bespondent  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  placing  in  a  prominent  position  in  his  bar  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  his  premises  a  notice  stating,  ''  All  spirits  sold  here  are  mixed." 

Held,  that  the  magistrates  were  right.  Where  the  seller  of  an  article  brings  to  the  purchaser's  knowledge  the  fact 
that  the  article  sold  to  him  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  or  quality  of  the  article  he  demands,  the  sale  is  not 
'*  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,''  within  the  meaning  of  Section  6  of  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63  :  and  consequently  no 
offence  is  committed  under  that  section.  The  8th  section  of  the  Act  points  out  a  mode  of  giving  notice  to  the 
purchaser  that  is  made  by  the  Statute  sufficient;  but  it  is  not  intended  by  that  section  I  that  whenever  the  mode 
therein  specified  is  not  adopted  there  shall  necessarily  be  an  offence  against  Section  6. 
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(70 

GAGE  V.  ELSEY  (1883). 

10  Q.B.D.  518  ;  52  l.j.m.c.  44 ;  48  l.t.  226  ;  31  w.R.  500 ;  47  j.p.  391. 

Notice  posted  that  Articles  sold  are  Mixed. 

By  Section  6  of  42  &  43  Vict.)  c.  30,  it  is  provided  that  ^'  in  determining  whether  an  offence  has  been  committed 
imder  38  &  39  Yict.,  c.  63,  s.  6,  by  selling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  spirits  not  adulterated  otherwise  than  by 
the  admixture  of  water,  it  shall  be  a  good  defence  to  prove  that  such  admixture  has  not  reduced  the  spirits  more  than 
...  35  degrees  under  proof  for  gin."  The  Anpellant  sold  to  the  Respondent  gin  more  than  35  degrees  under  proof, 
but,  at  the  time  of  sale,  brought  to  his  knowledge  a  printed  notice  hanging  up  in  the  room,  to  the  effect  that  all 
spirits  were  sold  as  '^  diluted  spirits,  no  alcoholic  strength  guaranteed." 

Held,  that  although  the  Appellant  had  not  a  good  defence  under  42  &  43  Yict.,  c.  30,  s.  6,  he  was  not  by  that 
section  deprived  of  any  defence  which  he  would  have  had  under  38  &  39  Yict.  c.  63,  and  that  the  sale  not  having 
been  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  no  offence  had  been  committed  under  38  &  39  Yict.,  c.  63,  s.  6. 


(8.) 

MORRIS  {Appellant)  v.  JOHNSON  (RespondetU)  (1890). 

54  J.p.  612  ;  6  t.l.r.  171. 

Notice  that  all  Spirits  sold  are  Diluted,  posted  in  ttoo  rooms,  hut  not  in  the  room  where  the  Sample  loas  sold, 

T.  went  into  J.'s  public-house  and,  without  going  into  the  bar  or  kitchen,  went  into  a  club  room  and  asked  for 
whiskey,  and  that  supplied  was  37  degrees  under  proof.  A  notice  that  ^^  All  spirits  sold  are  diluted  "  was  posted  in 
the  bar  and  kitchen,  out  not  in  the  club-room,  and  nothing  was  said  to  T.  on  delivery. 

Held,  the  justices  ought  to  have  inquired  before  deciding  whether  T.  knew  that  the  practice  was  at  J.'s  house  to 
sell  only  diluted  spirits,  in  which  case  no  conviction  was  proper. 


(9.) 

HIGGINS  V.  HALL  (1886). 
51  J.P.  293. 

Selling  a  Mixture  is  not  an  offence  if  a  Mixture  is  declared. 

A.  went  into  H.'s  shop  and  asked  for  half  a  pound  of  coffee.  H.  said  she  did  not  keep  it,  whereon  A.,  pointing  to 
certain  tins  labelled  ^*  coffee  and  chicory,"  H.  said  she  sold  that  as  a  mixture,  and  A.  asked  for  half  a  pound  of  it, 
which  H.  sold.  The  mixture  contained  about  30  per  cent,  of  coffee.  H.  was  charged  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  with  selling  coffee  not  of  the  nature,  <&c.,  of  coffee. 

Held,  the  justices  were  wrong  in  convicting  H.  of  selling  coffee,  for  that  she  sold  only  a  mixture,  as  she  was 
entitled  to  do,  and  in  doing  which  she  committed  no  offence  within  the  above  section. 


(10.) 

JONES  (Appellant)  v.  JONES  (Respondent)  (1894). 
58  J.P.  132  (note  only). 

Selling  a  Mixture  :  Sufficiency  of  Label  on  Packet  of  Cocoa. 


J.  was  summoned  for  selling  cocoa  which  was  not  cocoa  as  demanded,  but  a  mixture  of  starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa 
The  justices  convicted  J.,  who  appealed,  and  at  quarter  sessions  the  justices  were  equally  divided,  but  stated  a  case. 
The  cocoa  sold  was  in  a  packet  on  which  was  a  label  which  stated  that  the  cocoa  was  mixed  ;  but  no  attention  was 
called  to  this  by  the  seller,  and  the  packet  was  wrapped  in 'opaque  paper  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  On 
analysis,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  30  per  cent,  cocoa,  and  70  per  cent,  starch  and  sugar.  J.  contended  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  notice  that  the  article  was  mixed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud. 

Held,  that  the  notice  of  a  mixture  was  sufficient,  and,  there  being  no  evidence  of  fraud,  the  conviction  was 
wrong. 


(a) 

ATTFIELD  (Appellant)  v.  TYLER  (Respondent)  (1893). 

57  J.P.  357. 

Selling  a  Mixture :  Notice  of  Mixture  given  in  very  small  Type. 

A.  was  charged  with  selling  cocoa  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  demanded.  A.  asked  for  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  cocoa,  when  various  cocoas  were  submitted,  and  A.  said  he  would  have  Epps*s  cocoa,  for  which  he 
paid  S^d.  When  sold,  A.  said  :  ^*  I  sell  this  cocoa  as  I  receive  it  from  Epps."  The  analyst  found  it  adulterated 
with  40  per  cent,  of  starch  and  sugar.    There  was  a  wrapper  round  the  tin  stating  that  the  cocoa  was  mixed.    The  , 
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eTidence  was  that  West  India  arrowroot  and  sugar  were  mixed  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  cocoa  butter,  and  prevent 
the  heavier  particles  settling,  the  cocoa  not  being  fit  for  consumption  without  the  arrowroot.  A.  contended  that  he 
was  within  the  8th  section,  as  the  ingredients  mixed  were  not  injurious  or  used  fraudulently. 

The  justices  held  that  the  label  did  not  distinctly  or  legibly  state  the  cocoa  was  mixed,  the  type  being  so  small 
that  it  required  a  magnifying  glass,  and  convicted  A. 

Held,  the  justices  were  wrong. 


(12.) 

JONES  (Appelant)  v,  DAVEES  (Respondent)  (1893). 
57  J.P.  808  ;  9  t.l.r.,  492. 

Selling  a  Mixture  ;  Sufficiency/  of  label  on  tin  of  Condensed  Milk, 

The  Appellant  purchased  at  the  Respondent's  shop  a  tin  of  condensed  milk  for  A^d,  At  the  time  of  purchase 
the  attention  of  the  Appellant  was  not  called  to  any  label  on  the  tin,  but  he  saw  on  it  a  label  with  **  Condensed  Milk, 
Swiss  Dairy  Brand  '*  in  large  letters,  and  in  smaller  type  on  the  back  of  the  tin,  "  Swiss  Dairy  Brand.  This  tin 
contains  slnmmed  milk  prepared  with  the  finest  sugar.  It  will  be  found  cheaper  than  ordinary  fresh  milk  and 
useful  for  all  household  purposes.    The  Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Ireland  (Limited)  Limerick." 

It  was  proved  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fat  had  been  abstracted  from  the  milk  and  that  the  material  was 
injuriously  affected  thereby. 

The  questions  for  the  Court  were  : — 

(1.)  Whether  disclosure  and  label,  such  as  were  proved,  would,  without  specially  calling  the  purchaser's 
attention  thereto,  be  a  sufficient  disclosure  under  Section  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875. 

(2.)  Whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the  label  contained  a  sufficient  disclosure  of  the  alterations 
proved. 

Held,  there  was  a  sufficient  disclosure  under  Section  9  of  the  Act,  that  the  milk  had  been  skimmed  before 
condensation. 


(18.) 

PLATT  (Appellant)  v.  TYLER  (Respondent);  WRIGHT  (Appellant)  v.  TYLER  (Respondent)  (1894). 

68  J.P.  71. 

Selling  a  Mixture :  Sufficiency  of  label  on  tin  of  Condensed  Milk, 

These  cases  were  similar.  In  the  first  case  P.  was  charged  under  Sections  8  and  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1875,  with  selling  condensed  milk  from  which  80  per  cent,  of  fat  had  been  abstracted  without  making 
disclosure  of  the  alteration. 

The  purchaser  went  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  a  tin  of  condensed  milk.  He  was  told  that  there  were  several 
sorts  of  condensed  milk  at  different  prices,  and  that  some  of  them  were  skimmed  milk.  He  decided  to  have  a  tin 
at  S^d,  The  tin  was  handed  to  him  and  he  duly  declared  that  he  had  bought  it  for  analysis,  and  divided  it  into 
parts.  The  owner  of  the  shop  then  came  forward  and  told  him  the  article  supplied  was  condensed  skimmed  milk, 
and  drew  his  attention  to  the  label  on  the  back  of  the  tin  which  contained  (among  others)  the  following  words : 
"  Calf  brand.    This  tin  contains  skimmed  milk  with  nothing  added  but  the  finest  sugar.'' 

The  label  on  the  front  of  the  tin  described  the  article  as  ^*  Condensed  Milk  (calf  brand.)**  The  justices  found 
as  a  fact  that  the  label  was  not,  either  by  its  position  or  conspicuousness,  and  especially  having  refi;ard  to  the  fact 
that  the  article  was  described  in  the  main  part  of  the  label  as  ^'  condensed  milk,"  and  not  as  ''  condensed  cddmmed 
milk,"  a  label  distinctly  printed  delivered  with  the  article. 

The  justices  convicted. 

Held,  that  the  cases  were  concluded  by  the  authority  of  Jones  v.  Davies,  and  that  the  justices  were  wrong  in 
holding  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  Act. 


a4.) 

OTTER  (Appellant),  v.  EDGLEY  (Respondent)  (1893). 
67  J.P.  457. 

Selling  a  Mixture  :  Quantity  of  Coffee  in  Mixture  immaterial  when  a  Mixture  is  notified, 

O.  sold  French  coffee,  the  label  stating  that  it  was  mixed  with  chicory,  and  the  purchaser  was  also  told  the 
same.  The  analysis  showed  there  was  60  per  cent,  of  chicory,  and  40  per  cent,  of  coffee.  The  justices  convicted  O., 
holding  that,  as  the  proportion  of  chicory  was  not  stated,  it  must  have  been  added  fraudulently  to  increase  the  bulk. 

Held,  the  justices  were  wrong,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  a  conviction. 
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(16.) 

LIDDIARD  V.  REECE  (1878). 

44  J.P.  233. 

Selling  a  Mixture  :  Notice  that  the  Article  sold  is  a  Mixture  does  not  protect  Seller  when  the  Mixture  is 

fraudulently  made. 

After  sappljing  a  purchaser  who  had  asked  for  half-a-pound  of  ^*  coffee  *'  and  before  the  purchase  was  removed 
from  the  counter,  the  vendor  called  his  attention  to  a  printed  label  on  the  package,  stating  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture 
of  chicory  and  coffee."  The  purchaser  thereupon  proceeded  to  act  in  pursuance  of  Section  14  of  the  38  &  39  Vict, 
c.  63,  and,  proceedings  being  instituted,  the  magistrates  convicted  the  vendor  of  an  offence  under  Section  6  of  the 
Act :  Ist,  because  the  purchaser  having  asked  for  "  coffee  "  was  supplied  with  something  not  of  the  nature,  quality, 
or  substance  of  the  article  demanded  ;  2nd,  because  the  mixture  of  chicory  appeared  to  be  intended  fraudulently  to 
increase  the  bulk,  weight  or  measure  of  the  article,  the  price  charged  being  that  usually  charged  for  pure  coffee  ; 
3rd,  because  the  purchaser's  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  label  until  after  the  purchase  was  completed.  From 
this  decision  the  vendor  appealed  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  protected  by  Section  8  of  the  Act,  and  cited  Sandys  r. 
Small. 

The  conviction  was  affirmed  upon  the  ground  that,  the  magistrates  having  found  that  the  coffee  was  fraudulently 
mixed  with  intent  to  increase  the  bulk,  the  mere  fact  of  the  notification  on  the  label  did  not  protect  the  seller. 


(16.^ 

HORDER  (Appellant)  r.  MEDDINGS  (Respondent)l(\SSO). 

44  J.P.  234. 

Selling  a  Mixture :  Large  proportion  of  Chicory :  Question  of  Fraud, 

An  inspector  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876,  sent  to  the  Respondent's  shop  f  or  a  quarter-of -a-pound 
of  coffee.  The  Respondent's  servant,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  shop,  placed  a  paper  on  the  scale  and  weighed  out 
the  quantity  required  from  a  canister  labelled  "  Symington's  Coffee.'  Whilst  the  article  was  being  weighed  the 
girl  stated  the  price  to  be  Is,  4d.  a  pound,  and  the  purchaser  then  stated  that  he  bought  the  article  for  analysis.  The 
coffee  was  thereupon  wrapped  up  in  the  paper,  which  had  stamped  upon  it  "  This  is  sold  as  a  mixture  of  chicory  and 
coffee."  The  purchaser  was  told  that  he  could  have  coffee-berries  ground  for  him  but  at  a  higher  price.  He  declined. 
He  saw  the  label  before  paying  for  the  article,  and  knew  before  the  sale  was  complete  that  it  was  a  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee.    On  analysis  the  article  was  found  to  contain  85  per  cent,  of  chicory  and  15  per  cent,  of  coffee. 

Tne  magistrate  dismissed  the  case. 

Held,  that  the  magistrate  was  bound,  notwithstanding  the  label,  to  find  whether  the  chicory  was  used  fraudulently 
to  increase  the  bulk,  and  that,  if  so,  he  ought  to  convict. 
Case  remitted  to  the  magistrate. 


(17.) 

MORRIS  (Appellant)  r.  ASKEW  (Respondent)  (1893). 
57  J.P.  7-24 
Selling  a  Mixture:  Notice  posted  that  Articles  sold  are  mixed  :  Sufficiency  of  Notice. 

A.,  a  publican,  was  charged  under  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  6,  with  selling  rum,  which  was  not  of  the  nature,  &c. 
of  the  article,  being  adulterated  with  19  per  cent,  of  added  water.  On  the  purchaser  asking  for  rum  A.  said  he  had 
two  qualities,  one  at  1».,  another  at  Is.  2a.  per  half -pint,  and  the  quality  at  1*.  was  supplied.  The  analysis  showed 
that  the  rum  was  38  degrees  under  proof,  and  contained  19  per  cent,  of  water  beyond  the  limit  specified  in  42  &  43 
Vict,  c  30,  s.  6.  There  was  this  notice  stuck  up  in  the  house,  "  All  spirits  sold  here  are  diluted  m  accordance  with 
tiie  new  excise  reffulations." 

The  justices  held  the  notice  was  sufficient,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 

Held,  the  justices  were  wrong,  as  the  mere  notice  itself  was  not  a  protection,  and  that  the  justices  should  have 
determined  whether  the  purchaser  was  prejudiced. 


NOTICE  THAT  ARTICLE  IS  BOUGHT  FOR  ANALYSIS. 


(18.) 

BARNES  V.  CHIPP  (1878). 

L.R.,  3  EX.  D.  176 ;  47  L.J.M.C.  85  ;  38  l.t.  570  ;  26  w.R.  635. 

Purchasing  Samples :  Notification  by  Purchaser  to  Seller  that  Article  is  bought  for  Analysis. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  a  police  constable  bought  gin  from  the 
barmaid  of  an  inn  with  the  intention  of  submitting  it  to  analysis.  He  then  told  her  that  he  was  a  police  constable, 
and  that  he  had  bought  the  gin  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  but  did  not  add  *^  by  the  public  analyst."  The  inspector 
afterwards  had  the  gin  analysed  by  the  public  analyst,  and  obtained  his  certificate  that  it  was  diluted.  Thereupon 
the  innkeeper  was  prosecuted  under  Sections  20  and  21  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  was  summarily 
convicted  of  an  offence  against  Section  6. 
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Held,  that  the  notification  required  by  Section  14,  that  the  article  is  to  be  "  analysed  by  the  public  analyst,"  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  a  prosecution  under  the  Act,  and  that  the  conviction  must  be  quashed. 

[See  Wheeker  v,  Webb]. 


(19.) 

PABSONS  (Appellant)  v,  THE  BIRMINGHAM  DAIRY  COMPANY  (Re^fondenU)  1882). 
L.B.  9,  Q.B.D.  172 ;  51  L.J.M.C.  111  ;  30  w.B.  748 ;  46  j.p.  727. 

Purchasing  Samples  :  Notification  by  Purchaser  to  Seller  that  Article  is  bought  for  Analysis, 

The  Respondents  had  a  contract  with  the  Appellant  for  the  supply  of  milk,  and  they  caused  some  of  the  milk 
suppUed  to  them  by  him  to  be  analysed,  but  did  not  give  him  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  did  not  otherwise 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  1875. 

Held,  that  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act^  1875,  apply  to  the  case  of  a  private 
purchaser  under  Section  12  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  public  officer  under  Section  13  ;  and,  therefore,  where  a  private 
purchaser  does  not  duly  notify  to  the  seller  of  an  adulterated  article  his  intention  to  have  the  article  analysed  by 
a*  public  analyst,  he  is  debarred  from  proceeding  against  the  seller  under  the  Act. 


(20.) 

WHEEKER  (Appellant)  v,  WEBB  (Resp  ondent)  (1887). 

51  J.P.  661. 

Purchasing  Samples  :  Notification  by  Purchaser  to  Seller  that  Article  is  bought  for  AncUysis. 

W.,  the  seller  of  spirits,  was  informed  after  the  purchase  that  the  article  was  to  be  examined  by  the  "county 
analyst,'*  and  W.  knew  that  the  county  analyst  was  the  public  analyst  of  the  place. 

Held,  the  notice  to  W.,  was  sufficient,  though  the  words  "public  analyst"  were  not  expressly  used  by  the 
purchaser. 


(21.) 

SOMERSET  V,  MILLER  (1890). 
54  J.p.  614. 


Purchasing  Samples  :  Notice  from  Purchaser  to  Seller  that  Article  was  bought  for  Analysis. 

S.,  the  inspector,  standing  outside,  sent  B.,  a  constable,  into  M.^s  inn  to  buy  gin,  and  after  B.  came  out  both  went 
two  minutes  later  inside  and  told  M.,  that  the  gin  was  bought  for  analysis  and  divided  it.  The  gin  was  found  37 
degrees  under  proof. 

Held,  that  the  justices  were  wrong  in  holding  that  the  object  of  the  purchase  was  not  notified  "  forthwith," 
pursuant  to  Section  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876. 


D. 

QUESTIONS  AS  TO  VENDOR'S  LIABILITY. 
(1.)  Samples  procured  by  servant  or  deputy  of  the  inspector :  selling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser. 


(22.) 

SANDYS  V.  MARKHAM  (1877). 
41  J.P.  52. 

Vendor's  Liability :  Is  the  Sale  to  the  Pr^udice  of  the  Purchaser  f 

Wliere  adulterated  mustard  had  been  purchased  by  an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  being  analysed,  and  the  point 
was  raised  that  the  inspector  was  not  prejudiced  as  a  purchaser  under  Section  6  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875, 
Lush.  J.,  said,  obiter  :  "  Surely  if  the  purchaser  did  not  get  pure  mustturd,  as  he  was  entitled  to,  prejudice  must  be 
presumed." 

[The  case  was  remitted  to  the  Justices  for  further  information^  but  whether  it  came  again  btfore  tJie  Court  the 
reports  do  not  show. 

Hie  point  as  topr^udice,  rrferred  to  in  the  above  dictum  of  Lush,  /.,  was  settled  by  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  Amendmsnt  Act,  1879,  Section  2.] 
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(28.) 

HOYLE  V,  HITCHMAN  (1879). 
L.B.  4  Q.B.D.  233  ;  48  L.J.M.C.  97  ;  40  l.t.  252  ;  27  w.R.  487. 

Vendor' $  Liability :  Is  the  Order  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Purchaser  f 

An  inspector  who  purchases  a  sample  of  food  or  drup  under  Section  13  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  analysed  by  a  public  analyst,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser  who  has  suffered  ^^  prejudice  " 
under  Section  6  of  the  same  Act,  if  the  sample  should  prove  not  to  be  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  article  which  he 
asked  for. 

The  word  "  purchaser  "  in  Section  6  includes  a  person  authorised  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
article. 

The  ^*  offence  "  contemplated  by  the  Act  consists  in  fraudulently  selling  an  inferior  article  to  that  demanded  and 
paid  for. 

If  a  purchaser  asks  for  a  certain  article,  and  gets  an  article  which  by  reason  of  some  admixture  of  a  foreign 
article  is  not  of  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  article  he  asks  for,  he  is  necessarily  prejudiced. 

[See  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act^  1879,  Section  2.] 


(24.) 

HORDER  r.  SCOTT  (1880.) 
L.R.  5  Q.B.D.  652  ;  49  l.j.m.c.  78  ;  42  l.t.  660  ;  28  w.R.  918  ;  44  j.p.  620. 

Purchase  of  Samples  by  Deputy,  ♦ 

The  Appellant's  assistant  bought  ^*  best  coffee''  at  the  Respondent's  shop.  On  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  chicory.  The  Respondent  was  summoned,  but  the  justices  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground 
(amongist  others)  that  the  proceeding  having  been  instituted  by  the  Appellant  in  his  official  capacity,  he,  and  not 
his  assistant,  should  have  purchased  the  article  and  dealt  with  it. 

Held,  the  decision  was  wrong. 

An  inspector  appointed  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  may  employ  a  deputy  to  purchase  articles 
for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  and  may  properly  institute  proceedings  against  the  seller  of  such  articles  if  the  result  of 
the  analysis  discloses  an  offence  against  the  Act. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  officer  taking  such  proceedings  should  have  acted  personally  in  the  purchase  «f 
the  sample,  and  the  person  purchasing  the  sample  on  nis  behalf  need  not  himself  deliver  the  sample  to  the  analyst, 
but  may  hand  it  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  such  delivery. 


(26.) 

STAGE  (AppeUafU)  v.  SMITH  (Respondent)  (1880). 
45  J.P.  141. 

Purchase  of  Sample  by  Deputy  :  Information  laid  by  Princ^l. 

S.,  the  sanitary  inspector,  went  with  D.  to  a  shop  where  butter  was  sold,  and  sent  into  the  shop  D.,  who  bought 
a  pound  of  butter  for  a  shilling.  D.  came  out  and  gave  it  to  S.,  who  within  two  minutes  went  inside  and  gave  notice  to 
the  shopkeeper  that  he  had  bought  it  for  analysis,  and  he  then  and  there  divided  it  into  parts,  <&c  S.  laid  the 
information  for  selling  butter  not  of  the  nature,  &c.  of  butter. 

Held,  the  purchaser  of  the  article  was  S.  and  not  D.,  and  that  S.  properly  gave  the  notice  and  laid  the 
information. 


(26.) 

GARFORTH  v.  ESAM  (1892.) 
66  J.p.  621 ;  8  T.L.R.  243. 

Purchase  of  Sample  by  Deputy :   Question  of  Prejudice  to  Purchaser. 

A  food  inspector  sent  his  servant  into  a  public-house  to  purchase  a  bottle  of  gin.  When  the  servant  had  been  in 
the  house  a  mmute,  and  had  paid  for  the  gin,  the  inspector  entered.  He  had  given  the  servant  the  money  to  buy 
the  gin. 

Held  the  inspector  was  the  purchaser,  and  the  justices  were  wrong  in  dismissing  the  information  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  tne  purchaser,  and  was  not  prejudiced. 
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(27.) 

BROWN  V.  FOOT  (1892). 

61  L.J.M.C.  110 ;  66  L.T.  649  ;  66  j.p.  581  ;  8  t.l.r.  268. 

Vendor* 8  liabilUy :  Article  sold  by  servant. 

The  servant  of  a  milk  salesman,  employed  by  his  master  to  sell  milk,  adulterated  it  with  water.  The  master  was 
convicted  as  the  seller  of  the  adulterated  milk  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  fined  the 
full  penalty  of  201. 

Held,  that  the  conviction  was  right,  whether  the  master  did  or  did  not,  connive  at  the  offence. 

[The  case  was  remitted  to  the  magistrate  with  an  expression  of  the  Court's  opinion  that  evidence  of  connivance 
was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  offence,  but  that  it  was  admissible  if  he  thought  it  desirable  with  a  view  to  mitigating 
the  penalty.] 

QUESTIONS  AS  TO  VENDOR'S  LIABILITY. 
(2.)  No  knowledge  of  adulteration. 


(28.) 

BETTS  (Appellant)  v.  ARMSTEAD  (Respondent)  (1888). 

L.B.  20  Q.B.D.  771  ;  57  l.j.m.c.  100  ;  58  l.t.  811  ;  36  w.r.  720  ;  52  j.p.  471. 

Knowledge  of  Adulteration  not  necessary  to  sustain  Conviction  under  Section  6. 

The  Respondent  sold,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,  a  loaf  containing  a  quantity  of  alum,  and  he  was 
prosecuted  therefor  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  He  stated  in  defence  that  he  did 
not  know  the  bread  contained  alum,  and  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  flour  which  he  had  bought. 

Held,  that  an  offence  within  that  section  was  committed,  although  the  seller  did  not  know  that  the  article  sold 
was  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  demanded. 


(29.) 

PAIN  (AppeUant)  r.  BOUGHTWOOD  (Respondent)  (1890). 
L.R.  24  Q.B.D.  353  ;  59  l.j.m.c.  45  ;  62  l.t.  284  ;  38  w.r.  428 ;  54  j.p.  469  ;  16  Cox,  c.c.  747  ;  6  t.l.r.  167. 

KfiOwledge  of  Adulteration  not  necessary  to  sustain  Conviction  under  Section  9. 

By  Section  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  *^  no  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be 
sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from  an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its 
quality,  substance,  or  nature,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  making  disclosure  of  the 
alteration  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding  20/.'' 

The  Appellant  purchased  a  pint  of  milk  at  the  Respondent's  shop.  It  was  found  that  of  the  sample  sent  to  the 
analyst,  28  per  cent,  of  the  original  fat  had  been  abstracted.  No  evidence  was  ffiven  that  the  person  selling  the  milk 
knew  of  the  alteration,  and  the  Respondent  and  his  shop  manager  denied  knowledge  of  it. 

Held,  that  a  person  selling  the  altered  article  could  be  convicted  under  Section  9,  although  at  the  time  he  sold  it 
he  did  not  know  of  the  alteration. 


(30.) 

DYKE  w.  GOWER  (1891). 
(1892.)  1  Q.B.  220  ;  61  l.j.m.c.  70  ;  65  l.t.  760  ;  56  j.p.  168  ;  17  Cox,  c.c.  421 ;  8  t.l.b.  117. 

Selling  qn  article  "  in  its  altered  state : "  Ignorance  of  alteration  no  defence. 

By  Section  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  "  no  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be 
sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from  an  article  of  food  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its 
quality,  substance,  or  nature,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  making  disclosure  of  the 
alteration,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding  20/." 

Held,  that  the  words  "  so  altered  "  refer  to  a  physical  alteration  of  the  article,  irrespective  of  the  intent  with  which 
the  alteration  is  made.  [The  Respondent,  a  retail  milk  seller,  poured  into  a  pail  eight  bam  gallons  of  unskimmed 
milk,  which  she  sold  therefrom  in  small  quantities  to  her  customers,  dipping  it  out  of  the  pail  from  time  to  time  with  a 
measure.  The  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  pail  extended  over  a  space  of  between  four  and  five  hours,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Respondent  to  keep  the  milk  stirred,  the  cream  was  continually  rising  to  the 
surface.  When  not  more  than  two  quarts  of  milk  remained  in  the  pail,  the  Appellant  purchased  of  the  Respondent 
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of  milk,  which  was  served  to  him  from  the  pail,  and  which,  upon  analysis,  showed  a  deficiency  of  33  per  cent,  of  fatty 
matter.  The  Respondent  did  not  disclose  the  deficiency  to  the  Appellajit.  The  deficiency  was  entirely  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  earlier  customers  had  been  served. 

Held,  that  the  Respondent,  in  so  selling  the  milk  to  the  Appellant  without  disclosing  its  condition,  was  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  above  section. 


(81.) 

MORRIS  (Appellant)  v,  CORBETT  (Respoftdent)  (1892). 

56  J.p.  649. 

Knowledge  of  Adulteration  not  necessary  to  sustain  Conviction  under  Section  9. 

The  servant  of  C,  a  dairyman,  being  short  in  his  supply  of  milk,  bought  two  gallons  from  another  dairyman 
and  mixed  it  with  his  own,  and  sold  the  same  to  customers.  C,  being  summoned  under  Section  9  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  it  was  held,  that  though  neither  C.  nor  C.'s  servant  knew  or  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
milk  was  adulterated,  this  was  no  defence. 


VENDOR'S  LIABILITY. 
(3.)  Warranty  from  wholesale  dealer. 

(32.) 

ROOK  V,  HOPLEY  (1878). 

L.R.  3  Exch.  D.  209  ;  47  l.j.m.c.  118  ;  38  l.t.  649  ;  26  w.r.  663. 

Warranty, 

An  information  laid  against  the  Respondent  for  having  sold  adulterated  lard  had  been  dismissed.  The  analyst 
had  certified  that  the  lard  in  question  contained  15  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the  Respondent  rested  his  defence  upon 
Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  inasmuch  as  he  had  bought  the  lard  from  a  person  who  it  was 
stated,  had  given  therewith  **  a  written  warranty,"  as  required  by  that  section.  The  Appellant,  however,  contended 
that  this  was  not  the  warranty  contemplated  by  the  section  but  mere  description,  being  in  the  following  terms  • 
"  Bought  by  Mr.  Hopley,  &c.,  four  tins  of  lard.  No.  1,  28  lbs.  each,  a<^.'*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the 
Respondent  came  within  the  exception  in  Section  6  of  the  Act,  as  the  water  to  which  the  analyst  referred  was  not 
injurious  to  health,  but  simply  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 

Held,  that  the  invoice  did  not  constitute  a  warranty  within  Section  25  so  as  to  discharge  the  Defendant. 

(88.) 

HARRIS  r.  MAY  (1883). 
L.R.  12  Q.B.D.  97  ;  53  L.J.M.C.  39  ;  32  w.B.  595  ;  48  j.p.  261. 
WarratUy, 

By  Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  "  if  the  Defendant,  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act* 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  that  he  had  purchased  the  article  in  question  as  the  same  in  nature* 
substance,  and  quality  as  that  demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  written  warranty  to  that  effect  *'  he 
shall,  under  certain  other  specified  conditions  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution.  * 

Upon  the  hearing  of  an  information  against  the  Appellant  for  having,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  sold 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1883,  certain  milk  to  the  Respondent,  which  was  not  of  the  nature,  substance  and  oiialitv 
demanded  by  him,  as  it  contained  a  percentage  of  water,  the  Appellant  proved  that  he  had  purchased' the  article  in 
question  under  a  written  contract  made  with  F.  on  the  24th  of  March,  1883,  whereby  F.  agreed  to  sell  to  the  AoDella^ 
86  gallons  of  good  and  pure  milk  (each  and  every  day)  for  six  months,  "  the  said  milk  to  be  delivered  twice 
daily." 

Held,  that  this  contract  did  not  constitute  a  written  warranty  within  the  meaning  of  Section  25  in  resoect  of 
the  specific  article  sold  by  the  Appellant  to  the  Respondent  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and,  therefore  that  the  AoDellant 
was  not  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution.  *  ^^ 

See  Laidlaw  v.  Wilson,  

(34.) 

FARMERS  AND  CLEVELAND  DAIRIES  COMPANY  v,  STEVENSON  (1890). 

60  L.J.M.C.  70  ;  63  l.t.  776  ;  55  j.p.  407  ;  17  Cox,  c.c.  201. 

Warranty, 

Upon  the  hearing  of  an  information  against  the  Appellants  for  having  sold  certain  milk  to  the  Respondent 
which  was  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  demanded  by  him,  viz.,  20  per  cent,  of  its  original  fat  havimr 
been  abstracted,  the  Appellants  proved  that  they  purchased  the  milk  under  a  contract  by  which  the  Higham  Comps^ 
agreed  to  supply  them  daily  with  a  certain  quantity  of  '*  genuine  good  new  milk  of  the  best  quality  with  all  ite 
cream  on,"  and  by  which  the  vendor  warranted  each  suppljr  of  milk  to  be  pure,  genuine  and  unadulterated,  and  that 
attached  to  the  chum  which  contained  the  milk  of  which  the  milk  in  question  was  part,  was  a  label  bearing  the 
words  **  warranted  genuine  new  milk  with  all  its  cream  on."  ° 

Held,  that  the  contract  and  the  label  together  constituted  a  written  warranty  within  the  meanini?  of  Section  9»; 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  ^       -^cwon  zo 
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(35.) 

HOTCHIN  V.  HINDMARSH  (or  HINDMARCH)  (1891). 

[1891.]  2  Q.B.  181  ;  60  L.J.M.C.  146  ;  65  l.t.  148  ;  39  w.r.  607  ;  65  j.p.  775  ;  7  T.L.R.  513. 

Warranty. 

H.,  who  was  a  servant  of  the  F.  Dairies  Company,  and  acting  as  such,  sold  to  the  Respondent  milk  which 
contained  12  per  cent,  of  added  water. 

Held,  that  H.  was  properly  convicted  as  a  seller  of  the  milk  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drum  Act 
1876  (38  and  39  Vict.,  cap.  63).  * 

The  milk  in  question  was  consigned  to  the  F.  Dairies  Company  by  railway  in  cans  bearing  labels  whidi  stated 
that  the  contents  were  *^  warranted  genuine  new  milk  with  all  its  cream  on.  From  R.  T." ;  and  there  was  a  written 
agreement  between  the  F.  Dairies  Company  and  R.T.,  whereby  he  contracted  to  supply  them  for  six  months  with  milk 
warranted  pure  and  with  all  its  cream  on.  H.  did  not  test  the  milk  on  receiving  it,  although  he  had  an  instrument  ^r 
the  purpose,  and  frequently  tested  milk  when  so  received  by  him. 

Held,  that  Section  26  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druss  Act,  1876,  was  not  applicable,  and  that  even  if  it  would 
have  entitled  H.  to  be  discharged  from  the  proceeding8,he  had  not  established  that  at  the  time  when  he  sold  the  milk 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  quaUty  was  otherwise  than  as  demanded  of  him  by  the  Respondent. 


(86.) 

ELDER  {AppellarU)  v.  SMITHSON  {Respattdent)  (1893;. 
57  J.P.  809. 

Warranty* 


S.  sold  lard  to  £.  which  was  adulterated  with  8  per  cent,  of  beef  fat,  and  was  charged  under  38  and  39  Vict, 
c.  63,  sec.  6.  The  defence  was  that  it  was  bought  from  the  manufacturer  in  skins,  which  were  stamped  with  the  words 
"  warranted  pure." 

Hq14)  no  sufficient  watraniy  to  satisfy  Section  26  of  the  statute,  and  no  defence. 


(87.)^ 

LAIDLAW  V,  WILSON  (1894). 
[1894.]     1  Q.B.  74  ;  63  l.j.m.c.  36  ;  42  w.r.  78. 

Warranty, 

A  firm  of  lard  manufacturers  on  December  17th,  1892,  entered  into  a  written  contract  for  the  sale  of  lard  to  the 
Respondent  in  the  following  terms :  '^  We  have  this  day  sold  to  you  three  tons  Kilvert's  Pure  Lard  for  delivery  to 
end  of  January,  1893."  On  December  23rd  a  parcel  of  lard  was  consigned  to  the  Respondent  by  the  said  manufac- 
( turers  and  delivered  to  him  under  the  said  contract.  The  Respondent  subsequently  sold  a  portion  of  such  parcel  to 
•  the  Appellant  as  and  for  lard.  Upon  analysis  it  turned  out  to  be  adulterated.  The  Respondent  had  sold  it  bona  Jide 
and  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  when  he  bought  it.  On  an  information  against  theRespondent  for  having,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Sa'e  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  sold  the  lard  not  being  of  the  nature,  substance,  and 
quality,  demanded  by  the  Appellant. 

Held,  that  the  contract  of  December  17th  contained  a  sufficient  written  warrant v  of  purity  in  respect  of  the 
specific  parcel  consigned  on  December  23rd  to  satisfy  Section  25  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  Respondent  was  entitled  to 
be  discharged  from  the  prosecution. 


(38.) 

JONES  (Appellant)  v.  BERTRAM  (Respondent)  (1894). 
68  J.P.  116:  478. 

Jrarranty, 

B.,  a  refreshment  contractor,  obtained  a  warranty  from  a  milk  contractor  to  supply  milk  from  which  the  cream 
was  not  extracted,  and  withont  water  or  other  substance  added  when  delivered.  C.  purchased,  at  7*30  p4m.^  some 
milk  which  had  been  so  delivered  at  10.30  a.m.,  and,  on  analysis,  it  was  found  to  contain  36  percent,  of  added  water. 
B.  was  summoned  under  38  and  39  ¥ict«  c.  63,  s.  6,  and  contended  that  he  was  protected  by  Section  25,  for  he  sold 
the  milk  under  a  warranty,  and  in  the  same  state,  <&c.,  as  he  received  it.  The  magistrate  found  that  B.  had  sold  the 
milk  under  a  warranty,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  pure,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 

Held,  that  B.  was  not  protected  by  the  26th  section,  because  the  magistrate  had  not  found  that  the  milk  was  in 
the  same  state  as  when  B.  received  it,  and  the  case  was  remitted  to  him  to  find  on  that  point. 
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(89.) 

LINDSAY  (Appellant)  v.  ROOK  (Respondent)  (1894). 
10  T.L.R.  648. 

Warranty. 

H.  purchased  from  the  Appellant  a  pint  of  malt  vinegar  which  was  supplied  from  a  cask  in  Appellant's  shop, 
having  on  it  a  red  label,  bearing,  in  print,  the  words  "  Vinegar,  warranted  unadulterated— Grimble  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Cuml^rland  Market,  London."  It  was  proved  that  the  vinegar  so  sold  by  the  Appellant  was  invoiced  to  her  as 
"  Grimble's  Vinegar,*'  and  that  the  cask  supplied  contained  on  its  end  the  red-printed  label  referred  to  ;  that  the 
vinegar  was  pure  malt  vinegar,  but  that  it  contained  30  per  cent,  of  added  water,  such  addition  not  being  injurious  to 
health,  but  being  made  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  said  vinegar  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  order  that 
the  same  might  be  sold  at  a  low  price  ;  and  that  it  was  sold  as  she  had  purchased  it.  It  was  contended  for  the  Appellant 
on  the  above  facts  that  she  was  protected  by  Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  the  label  and 
invoice  ammmting  to  a  written  warranty  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  magistrates  convicted  the 
Appellant. 

Held,  that  there  was  a  warranty  within  the  meaning  of  the  section.    Conviction  quashed. 


E. 

STANDARD  OF  STRENGTH, 
(a.)  Spirits  :  before  1879.        (6.)  Drugs  :  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


(40.) 

PASHLER  V,  STEVEmTT  (1876). 

35  L.T.  (N.8.)  862. 

Strength  of  Spirits, 

The  Appellant  had  sold  as  "  gin  ^'  a  liquid  which,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  public  analyst,  was  composed 
of  26  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  70  per  cent,  of  water,  and  4  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  analyst  at  the  hearing  stated  that  it 
was  44  per  cent,  under  proof,  and  that  he  should  describe  it  as  **  gin  whose  alcoholic  strength  is  exceedingly  low.*' 
Evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  gin  was  sold  by  retailers  at  strength  varying  from  proof  to  20  per  cent,  under 
proof. 

Held,  upon  a  case  stated,  that  the  facts  justified  the  justices'  finding  that  this  liquid  was  not  of  the  quality  of  gin, 
but  that  the  excess  of  water  was  a  fraudulent  increase  of  the  measure  of  the  article  within  the  enacting  part  of 
Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875. 

[See  now  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879.] 


(41.) 

WEBB  V,  KNIGHT  (1877). 

L.B.  2  Q.B.D.  530  ;    46  l.j.m.c.  264  ;  36  l.t.  791 ;  26  w.r.  14. 

Strength  of  Spirits, 

The  Appellant  had  been  convicted  before  a  magistrate  of  spelling  gin  which  was  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  or 
quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  the  purchaser.  It  appeared  that  the  Respondent,  who  was  an  inspector  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  had  gone  to  the  bote  J  kept  by  the  Appellant,  and  there  asked  for  a  pint  of  gin. 
He  was  told  that  he  could  have  it  either  at  2s,  or  Is,  4d,  the  pint,  and  he  took  that  at  Is.  4d.  The  analyst  found 
that  the  gin  thus  purchased  was  43  per  cent,  under  proof,  but  that  it  was  not  so  adulterated  as  to  be  injurious  to 
health. 

Held,  that  whether  the  mixture  in  question  was  what  a  purchaser  buying  gin,  without  any  further  description, 
would  reasonably  expect  to  receive,  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  the  conviction. 

[See  fvnc  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879.] 


(42.) 

WHITE  V.  BYWATER  (1887). 

19  Q.B.D.  582  ;  36  w.r.  280  ;  51  j.p.  821. 

Standard  of  quality  of  Drugs — British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Upon  a  complaint  under  Section  6  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  for  selling  tincture  of  opium  which  was  not 
"  of  the  nature,  substance,  or  quality ''  of  the  article  demanded  by  the  purchaser,  it  appeared  that  the  drug  which  was 
sold  as  **  tincture  of  opium  *'  by  the  Defendant  was  deficient  in  opium  to  the  extent  of  one- third  and  in  alcohol  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one-half  as  compared  with  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Held,  that  the  Defendant  was  liable  to  be  convicted,  although  the  purchaser  had  not  specifically  asked  for 
tincture  of  opium  "  prepared  according  to  the  recipe  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.'* 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 

F. 

LEGAL  PBOOEEDINGS. 
(1.)  Persons  irho  may  not  take  proceedings. 


(43.) 

HABRIS  V.  WILLIAMS  (1889). 

6  T.L.R.  47. 

Proceedings  by  Consignees  or  Purchasers, 

H.,  a  milk  contractor,  agreed  to  supply  W.  with  from  25  to  SOgallons  of  milk  daily,  at  a  price  varying  with  the 
time  of  the  year.  One  morning  P.  attended  at  W.'s  premises,  at  W.'s  request,  and  took  a  sample  from  milk  which. 
H.'s  servant  was  in  course  of  delivering.  Th  esample  was  divided  by  P.  into  three  parts,  and  one  was  handed  to  H.'s 
servant,  who  was  told  that  the  sample  was  taken  for  analysis  by  the  public  analyst.  The  sample  was  sent  to  the 
analyst  through  the  Yestry  Clerk,  who  also  transiiiittetd  the  analyst's  certificate  to  W.  The  Yestry  had  no 
cognizance  of  the  proceeding,  nor  was  the  Yestry  Clerk  acting  in  his  official  capacity  in  sending  the  sample  to  the 
analyst,  nor  did  he  send  it  with  any  view  to  a  prosecution.  P.  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Yestry.  A  complaint  was 
laid  by  W.  against  H.  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  H.  was  convicted. 

Held,  the  conviction  was  wrong. 

Where  milk  is  delivered  wholesale  under  a  contract,  the  purchaser  or  consignee  cannot  institute  proceedings 
under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  Proceedings  in  such  cases  can  only  be  taken  according  to  Section  3 
of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1879,  by  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  section  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  local  authority. 


F. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

(2.)  Before  the  hearing. 

(44.) 

DIXON  r.  WELLS  (1890). 

L.K.  25  Q.B.D.  249  ;  59  L.J.M.C.  116  ;  62  l.t.  812 ;  38  w.R.  606  ;  54  j.p.  725  ;  6  t.l.r.  322. 

Summons  issued  hy  a  Justice  who  did  not  hear  the  Complaint, 

A  complaint  having  been  made  to  two  justices  of  a  borough  against  the  Appellant  for  an  offence  under  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  a  summons  was  signed  and  issued  by  another  justice,  who  had  not  heard  the  complaint,  and 
was  served  on  the  Appellant.  The  Appellant  thereupon  appeared  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  borough, 
but  objected  that  the  summons  was  invalid,  and  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case.  The  magistrate 
being  of  opinion  that  the  defect,  if  any,  in  the  summons,  was  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  Appellant,  heard  the 
case  and  convicted  him. 

Held,  that  the  summons,  having  been  signed  and  issued  by  a  justice  who  had  not  heard  the  complaint,  was 
invalid  ;  that  the  defect  was  not  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  Appellant,  as  he  appeared  under  protest ;  that  the 
provisions  of  Section  10  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879,  were  im{>erative,  and  not 
merely  directory,  and  that  as  no  summons  bad  been  duly  served  in  accordance  with  them  the  magistrate  had  no 
jurisdiction,  and  the  conviction  was  wrong. 


(46.) 

FECITT  V.  WALSH  (1891.) 

[1891.]  2  Q.B.  304  ;  60  L.J..M.C.  143  ;  65  l.t.  82  ;  39  w.R.  525  ;  65  j.p.  726  ;  17  cox,  c.c.  322. 

Separate  Informations  for  separate  Samples. — Provisions  in  Contract  as  to  Deficiency  of  Cream  supplied  in  Milk. 

The  Appellant  contracted  to  supply  milk  to  a  workhouse  at  a  certain  price  ;  by  the  contract  the  milk  was  to 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  cream  ;  it  was  to  be  tested  on  each  delivery,  and  a  reduction  was  to  be  made  in  the 
price  in  respect  of  any  denciency  in  cream.  While  the  daily  supply,  contained  in  five  cans,  was  being  delivered  at 
the  Workhouse,  the  Respondent,  acting  under  Section  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879, 
procured  a  sample  from  each  of  the  five  cans  ;  there  being  a  large  deficiency  of  cream  in  two  of  the  samples,  the 
Respondent  subsequently  laid  two  separate  informations  against  the  Appellant  in  respect  of  those  two  samples 
under  Section  9  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  The  justices  convicted  the  Appellant  in  a  separate 
penalty  upon  each  information. 

Held,  that  the  procuring  of  each  sample  was  a  separate  transaction  ;  that  the  Appellent  had  committed  a 
separate  offence  as  to  each  can  in  respect  of  which  an  information  was  laid  ;  that  the  separate  informations  were, 
therefore,  properly  laid,  and  the  convictions  were  right. 

Held,  further,  that  the  provisions  in  the  contract  as  to  deficiency  of  cream  were  immaterial  in  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  the  Appellant  had  committed  an  offence  under  the  Act. 
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(46.) 

EEG.  V.  WAKEFIELD  (1890). 

54  J.P.  148  (note  only). 

Partictdars  in  Summons. 

This  was  a  rule  calling  on  justices  to  state  a  case.  They  had  convicted  a  person  of  selling  milk  not  of  the 
nature,  substance,  and  quality  demanded.  The  milk  had  been  analysed  and  water  found  to  be  mixed,  but  the 
summons  did  not  five  any  particulars  as  to  how  the  milk  was  adulterated,  but  merely  stated  that  the  thing  demanded 
was  new  milk.  The  Defendant  did  not  ask  for  an  adjournment,  but  contended  that  the  statement  of  particulars  of 
adulteration  was  a  condition  precedent,  and  that  the  justices  acted  without  jurisdiction. 

Held,  that  it  was  for  the  justices  to  decide  if  there  were  sufficient  particulars.    Rule  discharged. 


(47.) 

BARNES  (Appelant)  v.  RJDERKEespondent)  1(1992) . 
62  L.J.M.C.  25  ;  56  j.p.  709  ;  57  j.p.  473. 

Particulars  in  Summons. 


B.  was  summoned  for  selling  on  the  30th  of  June  a  pint  of  milk  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality 
demanded  by  the  purchaser.  No  particulars  of  the  offence  were  stated  in  the  summons  in  pursuance  of  42  &  43 
Vict.  cap.  30,  Section  10,  nor  was  it  stated  in  what  manner  the  milk  had  been  adulterated.  This  objection  was  taken 
by  B.  It  appeared,  however,  that  before  the  summons  was  issued,  the  Appellant  was  informed  that  the  milk  was 
said  to  have  been  adulterated  with  water.    The  magistrate  convicted  B. 

Held,  the  magistrate  was  wrong. 

[The  decision  in  Barnes  v.  Rider  was  disapproved  in  Neal  v.  Devenish,'] 


(48.) 

NEAL  V,  DEVENISH  (1894). 
[1894.]     1  Q.B.  544  ;  63  L.J.M.C.  78  ;  70  l.t.  628  ;  58  j.p.  246. 

Particulars  in  Summons, 

The  Appellant  was  charged  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  with  unlawfully  seDing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  milk  ^'  which  was  adulterated,  and  was  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality 
demanded  by  the  purchaser.''  The  Appellant  appeared,  but  objected  that  particulars  of  the  offence  were  not  stated 
in  the  summons  in  compliance  with  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1879.  The  justices  held  that  the  Appellant  was  not 
misled  by  the  form  of  summons,  and  that  the  statement  therein  was  sufficient,  and  they  convicted  the  Appelhmt. 

Held,  that  the  conviction  was  right. 

Although  Section  10  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879,  provides  that  in  all 
prosecutions  under  the  principal  Act  particulars  of  the  offence  of  which  the  seller  is  accused  shall  be  stated  on  the 
summons,  the  omission  of  such  particulars  from  the  summons  does  not  deprive  the  justices  of  jurisdiction,  but 
merely  entitles  the  Defendant  to  an  adjournment  of  the  bearing  in  the  event  of  the  justices  being  satisfied  that  he  is 
prejudiced  by  such  omission. 


F. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 
(3.)  At  the  hearing. 


(49.) 

HALE  r.  COLE  (1891). 
55  J.p.  376. 
Proof  of  AutJtority  of  Food  Inspector, 


not  appear  that  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authority.     On  the  latter  ground  the  justices  dismissed 

the  case. 

§gl^  Held,  they  were  wrong. 

Where  a  constable  prosecutes  for  adulteration  of  food,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  as  a  condition  precedent  that 
he  was  directed  by  the  local  authority  appointing  him  such  constable  to  prosecute. 
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(50.) 

HTETT  {Appellant)  v,  WARD  {Respondent)  (1894). 
70  L.T.  374  ;  58  j.p.  132  :  461. 

Variance  between  Offence  charged  and  Offence  proved, 

H.,  a  farmer,  was  charged  with  unlawfully  selliug  milk  containing  10  per  cent,  of  added  water.  A  carrier  was 
about  to  deliver  a  chum  of  milk  sent  by  H.  to  a  dairyman  for  sale,  and  a  pint  of  milk  was  bought  from  him,  and  it 
had  water  added  as  aboye.  H.  contended  that  he  did  not  sell,  as  the  carrier  was  not  his  agent,  and  that  the  purchaser 
not  haying  duly  separated  the  purchased  article  the  summons  was  bad.  T»ie  justices  conyicted  H.  under  42  &  43 
Vict.  c.  30,  s.  3,  the  article  being  then  in  course  of  deliyery,  holding  that  any  variance  between  the  charge  and  the 
offence  proved  was  cured  by  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  43  s.  1. 

Held,  the  justices  were  right. 


(5t) 

BAKEWELL  {Appellant)  v.  DAVIS  {Reipondent)  (1893). 
[1894.]     1  Q.B.  296  ;  63  L.J.M.C.  93  ;  69  l.t.  832  ;  58  j.p.  228. 

AiialygCs  Certificate^  Contents  of, 

B.  was  charged  with  sending  by  railway  milk  with  22  per  cent,  of  fat  less  than  natural.  The  analyst's  certificate 
stated  that  fact,  and  added,  by  way  of  observation,  *^  the  abstraction  of  fat  is  a  fraud."     The  justices  oonvieted  B. 

Held  that  the  certificate  need  not  set  out  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sample  analysed  where  the  case  is  not  one 
of  adulteration  ;  it  need  onljr  state  the  '*  result "  of  the  analysis. 

The  *'  observations  "  which,  in  the  form  of  certificate  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  follow  after  the  result  of 
the  analysis  are  only  to  be  m%de  where  the  case  is  one  of  adulteration  ;  but  the  addition,  in  cases  where  adulteration 
is  not  charged,  of  "  observations  "  amounting  only  to  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  analyst  and  not  to  a 
finding  of  fact,  although  unauthorised  and  improper,  will  not  necessarily  vitiate  the  certificate. 


(52.) 

NEWBY  x>,  SlldS  (1894). 

[1894.]     1  Q.B.  478  ;  70  l.t.  105  ;  58  j.p.  263  ;  10  t.l.r.  206. 

Piirticulars  in  Anafysfs  Certificate, 

By  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  any  person  selling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any 
article  of  food  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded,  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  by 
Section  21  the  certificate  of  the  analjrst  is  made  evidence,  and  by  Section  6  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1879,  it  is 
made  a  good  defence  to  a  charge  of  selling  rum  adulterated  only  with  water  to  prove  that  the  admixture  has  not 
reduced  the  rum  more  than  25  per  cent,  under  proof.  A  certificate  declared  the  result  of  the  analysis  tr>  be  as 
follows  :  *'  I  fimd  that  the  sample  contained  an  excess  of  water  over  and  above  what  is  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  estimate  the  excess  of  water  at  13  par  cent,  of  the  entire  sample.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sample  is  not  a  sample 
of  genuine  rum." 

Held,  that  the  certificate  ought  to  have  stated  the  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  rum,  and  was  insuf&cient, 
and  a  conviction  could  not  be  supported. 


(58.) 

HARRISON  (Appellant)  v,  RICHARDS  {Respondent)  (1881). 

45  J.P.  552. 

A  Magistrate  cannot  act  on  his  ovm  opinion y  contrary  to  the  Analyses  Certificate, 

R.  sold  milk  to  H.,  which  was  stated  to  be  purchased  for  analysis,  and  the  milk  was  duly  divided  into  parts  as 
required  by  the  Statute,  and  on  analysis  the  certinoate  of  the  analyst,  after  stating  the  constituents,  said  the  milk 
was  adulterated  with  20  per  cent  of  water.  R.  being  charged  with  selling  adulterated  milk,  the  analyst's  certificate 
was  given  in  evidence,  and  H.  gave  no  evidence  to  contradict  it ;  but  the  manstrate  thinking  that  the  state  of  the 
milk  miffht  be  explained  by  its  standing  several  hours  in  a  large  can,  and  the  best  milk  at  the  top  ladled  out  before 
the  purdiase,  dismissed  the  summons. 

Held,  the  magistrate  was  wron^,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  certificate  of  the  analyst,  he. 
ought  to  have  acted  on  it,  and  convicted  R. 
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G. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CASES. 


(54.) 

KNIGHT  (Appellant)  v,  BOWERS  (Respontlent)(lSS5,) 
L.R.  14  Q.B.D.  845  ;  54  l.j.m.c.  108  ;  63  l.t.  234  ;  38  w.r.  613  ;  49  j.p.  614  ;  1  t.l.r.  390  ;  16  cox,  c.c.  728. 

Article  sold  totally  different  from  that  demanded. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drags  Act,  1876,  after  reciting  that  it  is  desirable  to  amend  the  law  regarding  the  sale  of 
food  and  drngs  in  a  pnre  and  genuine  condition,  provides  by  Section  6  that  no  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article 
demanded  by  such  purchaser  under  a  penalty. 

A  purchaser  asked  for  saffron,  hot  savin  was  supplied.  The  savin  was  in  its  natural  condition,  unadulterated, 
and  not  admixed  or  compounded  with  any  other  drug,  article,  or  ingredient. 

Held,  that  Section  6  was  not  limited  in  its  application  to  sales  of  adulterated  articles^  but  that  it  applied  also  to 
cases  in  which  the  article  sold  was  unadulterated,  but  wholly  different  from  that  demanded  by  the  purcSiaser. 


(55.) 

JAMES  r.  JONES  (1894). 

[1894.]     1  (J.B.  304 ;  70  l.t.  361  ;  42  w.r.  400  ;  58  j.p.  230  ;  10  T.l.r.  208. 

Baking  Powder  not  an  Article  of  Food, 

The  Appellant  sold  to  the  Respondent  a  packet  of  baking  powder  composed  of  20  per  cent,  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  40  per  cent,  of  ground  rice,  and  40  per  cent,  of  alum,  the  last  of  which  ingredients  is  injurious  to  health. 

Held,  that  such  baking  powder  was  not  an  article  of  fooi,  and  that  the  sale^of  j  it  was  not  mi  offence  witbin 
Section  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876. 


(56.) 

-ROLFE  (or  ROLF)  v.  THOMPSON  (1892). 

[1892.]     2  Q.B.  196  ;  61  l.j.m.c.  184  ;  67  l.t.  295  ;  66  j.p.  426  ;  8  t.l.r.;644. 

Entire  Sample  need  not  he  sent  to  Analyst, 

By  Section  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  30),  an  inspector  is 
enabled  to  procure  *'  at  the  place  of  delivery  any  sample  of  any  milk  in  the  course  of  delivery  *'  to  the  purchaser  of 
consiiyrnee,  and  if  he  suspect  the  milk  to  have  been  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63,  he  ^^  shall 
submit  the  same  to  be  analysed.*'  An  inspector  having  taken  a  sample  of  milk  under  the  section,  <£vided  it,  retained 
one  part,  and  submitted  the  other  part  to  be  analysed. 

Held,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  submit  for  analysis  the  whole  of  the  sample  taken  by  him. 


(57.) 

KEARLEY  r.  TYLOR  (or  TONGE)  (1891). 
60  L.J.  M.c.  169  ;  66  l.t.  261  ;  66  j.p.  72  ;  17  cox,  c.c.  328. 

Wrong  Label  put  on  Lard  by  Mistake — Refusal  of  Evidence  of  Mistake, 

E.  W.,  in  the  employment  of  and  at  the  request  of  the  Respondent,  entered  a  shop  belonging  to  the  Appellants 
and  asked  for  some  lard.  He  was  served  with  it  by  the  shop  assistant,  and  then  handed  it  to  the  Respondent,  who 
informed  the  shop  assistant  that  it  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  assistant  then  noticed  that  he  had 
inclosed  the  lard  in  a  wrapper  labelled  ^'  margarine,"  and  pointed  out  the  mistake.  A  summons  was  taken  out  under 
Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Druffs  Act,  1875  (38,  and  39  Vict.,  cap.  63)  and  on  the  hearing  of  the  charge, 
evidence  was  cabled  and  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Appellants  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  business,  and  by  mistake  their 
assistant  had  put  the  lard  in  a  wrapper  marked  ''margarine,"  instead  of  *Mard  compound,"  and  that  such  an  act 
was  contrary  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  Appellants.  The  justices  refused  to  admit  such  evidence,  and 
convicted  and  fined  the  Appellants. 

Held,  that  the  conviction  must  be  quashed,  for  the  evidence  tendered  and  refused  was  admissible  and 
material. 
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(58.) 

CRANE  (Appelant)  r.  LAWRENCE  (Rfipondent)  (1890). 
L.R.  25  Q.B.D.  152 ;  59  l.j.m.c.  110 ;  63  l.t.  197  ;  38  w.r.  620    54  j.p.  471  ;  6  T.L.R.  370. 

Margarine — Exposed  for  Sale, 

By  Section  6  of  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  if  margarine  '^  be  exposed  for  sale  by  retail,  there  shall  be  attached 
to  each  parcel  thereof  so  exposed,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  the  purchaser,  a  label 
marked  ^*  margarine,"  and  by  Section  4  penalties  are  imposed  for  offences  against  the  Act. 

The  Respondent  kept  margarine  for  sale  in  his  shop,  in  a  parcel  which  was  not  labelled,  behind  a  screen, 
and  not  in  sight  of  customers.  There  was  no  evidence  that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
Act. 

Held,  that  the  margarine  was  not  ^*  exposed  for  sale  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  the  Respondent  was  not 
liable  to  be  convicted. 


(59.) 

WHEAT  (AppeUa^U)  v,  BROWN  (Respondent)  (1892). 
[1892.]     1  Q.B.  418  ;  61  L.'.M.r.  94  ;  66  l.t.  464  ;  40  w.r.  462  ;  56  j.p.  153  ;  8  t.l.r.  294. 

Margarine :  Exposure  for  Sale, 

By  Section  6  of  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  if  margarine  be  '^  exposed  for  sale  by  retail,"  there  shall  be  attached 
to  each  parcel  thereof  a  label  of  the  prescribed  size  and  marked  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

A  dealer  in  margarine  placed  a  number  of  parcels  of  margarine  upon  the  counter  of  his  shop.  The  parcels  were 
in  view  of  purchasers,  but  were  wrapped  in  paper,  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  contents.  The  paper  wrappers  had 
the  word  "  Margarine  '*  printed  on  them  in  letters  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  but  no  label  marked  "  Margarine  "  in 
letters  one  inch  and  a  half  square  was  attached  to  any  of  the  parcels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  visible  to  purchasers. 
The  justices  dismissed  an  information  under  the  above  section,  on  the  ground  that  to  constitute  an  offence  the 
margarine  itself  must  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  purchaser. 

Held,  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  '*  exposed  for  sale  "  was  not  limited  to  such  an  exposure  as  would  enable 
purchasers  to  see  the  margarine  itself,  but  that  margarine  when  wrapped  in  paper  so  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
purchaser,  might  be  exposed  for  sale  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


(60.) 

LANE[(J/>^;«//an/)  r.  COLLINS  {Respondent)  (1884). 
L.R.  14  Q.B.P.  193  ;  54  L.J.M.C.  76  ;  52  l.t.  257  :  33  w.r.  365  ;  49  j.p.  89  ;  15  cox  c.c.  677. 

Skimmed  Milk  so!d  as  Milk, 

It  was  proved,  on  an  information  under  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  that  the  Appellant, 
who  was  an  inspector  under  the  Act,  on  asking  the  Respondent,  a  milk  seller,  for  "  milk,"  was  supplied  by  the 
Respondent  with  milk  which  had  been  skimmed,  and  which  was  in  consequence,  as  compared  with  normal  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow,  deficient  in  butter  fat  tt)  an  extent  of  GO  per  cent. 

Held,  that  on  these  facts  it  was  not  proved  that  any  offence  had  been  committed  by  the  Respondent  against  the 
provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875. 


(6L) 

KIRK  (Appellant)  v,  COATES  (Respondent)  (1885). 
L.R.  16  Q.B.D.  49  ;  55  L.J.M.C.  182  ;  34  w.r.  295  ;  54  l.t.  178  ;  49  j.p.  740  ;  50  j.p.  148  ;  2  t.l.r.  83. 

Skimmed  Milk:  Representation  as  to  Quality  of  Article  Sold, 

C.  was  carrying  a  milk-can  in  a  street  in  Hudderafield,  which,  on  inquiry,  he  told  K.  contained  new  milk,  and 
there  were  other  milk-cans  in  a  cart  driven  by  C,  some  of  which  he  said  contained  old  milk.  K.  pointed  to  the  can 
said  to  contain  new  milk,  and  said,  *^  Let  me  have  a  pint  out  of  this  cau  ?'*  C,  after  hesitating,  said,  ^'  That  can 
contains  old  milk,"  and  then  sold  a  pint  of  it,  which,  when  examined,  showed  a  result  good  enough  for  old  milk,  but 
not  for  new  milk.  The  expression  '*  old  milk  *'  is  understood  in  the  district  to  mean  milk  which  has  stood  for 
12  hours,  and  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed.     C.  was  summoned  under  38  &  39  Vict.  cap.  63,  Section  6. 

Held,  that  the  justices  were  right  in  dismissing  the  summons,  as  there  had  been  no  sale  of  new  milk,  but  only 
of  old  milk. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  H,  Preston-Thomas,  Angnsfe  1894. 


LIST  of  Public  Analysts  in  England  and  Wales,  with  their  Remuneintion. 


0  0  U  N  T  I  E  S. 


District. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Remuneration. 


Anglesey  -        -        -        - 

Bedfordshire     -       •       - 
Berkshire  -        -        -       - 

Brecknockshire 
Buckinghamshire 

Oambridgeshire 
Cambridgeshire,  Isle  of  Ely 
Cardiganshire    •       -       - 
Oannar^enshire 

Camarronshire 

Cheshire   .       -       -       - 
Cornwall  .... 

Cumberland 

Denbighshire  ... 

Derby^iire  •       -       - 

DcTonshire  -       .       - 

Dorsetshire  .       .       - 

Durham    •  •        •       • 

Essex        .... 
0.174. 


W.  P.  Lowe 

T.  Steyenson 
W.  W.  Fisher 


W.  Morgan 
W.  W.  Fisher  - 

J.  W.  Knights 
J.  W.  Knights 
H.  L.  Snape     - 
W.  Morgan 

W.  F.  Lowe     . 

J.  0.  Bell 
B.  Kitto  - 

9.  Hellon 

W.  P.  Lowe     - 
J.White 
A.W.Blyth    . 
J.  C.  Leach      • 
W.  F.  K.  Stock 


T.  A.  Pooley 


Ws,  Bd.  for  each  analysis. 

52/.  10s.  per  annum,  and  68.  for  each  analysis. 

2L  12s,  6c?.  for  each  quarterly  report,  10s.  6d. 
for  each  analpis,  and  1/.  1«.  for  each  attend 
ance  as  a  witness,  with  3d,  per  mile  each 
way. 

16s.  for  every  analysis  and  certificate,  2/.  12s.  6d, 
for  each  quarterly  report,  and  1/.  Is.  and 
railway  fare  for  each  attendance  as  a  witness. 

10s.  M.  for  each  analysis,  21.  12s.  (id.  for  each 
quarterly  report,  and  1/.  1«.,  and  Sd.  per  mile 
for  each  attendance  as  a  witness. 

61.  6s.  per  anpum ;  10<.  6d.  for  each  analysis, 
and  1^.  1^.,  and  3d.  per  mile  for  each  attend- 
ance as  a  witness. 

5/.  6s.  per  annum  ;  1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis,  and 
1/.  U.,  and  3d,  per  mile  for  each  attendance  as 
a  witness. 

5/.  6s.  per  annum ;  10s.  Sd.  for  each  analysis, 
and  1/.  U.  a  day  when  attending  as  a 
witness. 

21. 12s.  6d.  for  each  report,  16s.  for  each  analysis, 
and  11.  Is.  per  diem  and  railway  fare,  or  3d,  a 
mile,  when  attending  as  a  witness. 

2Z.  2s.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each 
analysis. 

100/.  per  annum  ;  6«.  for  each  analysis. 

21.  2s.  for  each  report,  1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis, 
lOf.  6d.  for  each  court  attendance  at  the 
place  where  he  resides,  1/.  Is.,  and  3d.  per 
mile  elsewhere. 

1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10s.  6d.  for 
each  analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s,  for 
each  analysis  above  200. 

21.  2s.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

300/.  per  annum. 

10/.  per  annum,  and  1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

20/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  6d.  for  each  anal3rBis. 

lOLlOff.  per  annum;  11  Is,  for  each  analysis 
up  to  100,  10«.  Qd.  for  each  analysis  from 
100  to  200,  and  Qs.  for  each  analysis  over 
200 ;  1/.  Is.  per  diem  and  3d.  a  mile  when 
attending  as  a  witness. 

1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  10«.  M.  for 
each  analysis  from  100  to  200,  and  6s,  for  each 
analysis  above  200. 
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List  of  Pablio  Analysts  in  England  and  Wakt^  with  their  Bemaneration--eon(ifi]i«l. 

District. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Eemuneration. 

Counties— tfon/mu^cf. 

Flintshire 

W.  F.  Lowe     - 

- 

2/.  2«.  per  annum,  and  10s.  M.  for  each 
analysis. 

Glamorganihire         ... 

W.  Morgan      - 

- 

lOf .  6d.  for  each  analgia,  and  2/.  12«.  6d.  for 
each  report. 

Gloucestershire 

G.  Embrey      - 

- 

100/.  per  annum,  and  16/.  per  annum  for  chemi- 
cals.   Laboratory  provided. 

Herefordshire    -        -       -        - 

E.  W.  Voelcker 

1/.  la.  for  each  analysis. 

Hertfordshire    .       -        -        - 

A.  E.  Ekins     - 

1/.  1«.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  and  lOf .  6d. 
for  each  analysis  over  50. 

Huntingdonshire       .        .        - 

J.  W.  KnighU 

10/.  10«.  per  annum. 

Kent 

125/.  per  annum,  and  1/.  1«.  for  each  sample  up 
to  100, 10«.  6</.  for  each  sample  from  100  to 
200,  and  Qs.  for  each  sample  over  200. 

Lancashire        .        -        -        • 

J.  0.  Brown    - 

300/.  per  annum,  and  6«.  for  each  analysis  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Lancashire        ...        - 

W.  0.  Williams 

150/.  per  annum. 

Leicestershire  -        .        -        - 

B.  Dyer  - 

1/.  U.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  and  10#.  W. 
for  each  analysis  over  100. 

Lincolnshire,  Holland  Division 

0.  H.  Southwell 

10/.  10«.  per  annum  ;  10«.  Qd.  for  each  analysis, 
and  3/.  3«.  for  attendance  as  a  witness. 

Lincolnshire,  Kesteven  Division 

0.  E.  Oassal     - 

• 

12/.  10«.  per  annum  ;  lOs.  M.  for  each  analysis, 
and  3/.  Ss.  per  diem  for  attendance  as  a 
witness. 

Lincolnshire,  Lindsey  Division 

J.  Muter 

- 

- 

15/.  15«.  per  annum,  10*.  6d.  for  each  analysis, 
and  3/.  3«.  per  diem  and  travellinir  expenses 

Merionethshire 
Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshir  e 


Norfolk 


Northamptonshire 


Northamptonshire,     Soke      of 
Peterborough. 

Northumberland 


Nottinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 


T.  P.  Blunt 

E.  J.  Bevan 

"W.  Morgan 
T.  P.  Blunt 

F.  Sutton 


W.  L.  Emmerson 

W.  L.  Enunerson 
J.  Pattinson    - 

0.  Hehner 
W.  W.  Fisher  - 


for  attendance  as  a  witness. 


1/.  1«.  for  each  analysis. 

1/.  U.  for  each  analysis  up  to  200,  and  lOt^Sd. 
for  each  analysis  over  200. 

10/.  IQs.  per  annum ;  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis,  1/.  Is.  per  day  and 
railway  fare  for  attendance  as  a  witness. 

21.  for  each  analysis  of  bread,  flour,  meal,  ales, 
porter,  wines,  drugs,  and  preserved  and  potted 
meats;  1/.  for  each  analysis  of  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  chicory,  spirits,  spices, 
arrowroot,  pickles,  butter,  lard,  mustard, 
preserves,  jellies,  cheese,  confectionery, 
marmalade,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  and  10s.  6d.  each 
for  other  articles  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act. 

63/.  per  annum,  to  include  all  payments  for  the 
first  120  analyses ;  10«.  6d.  for  each  analysis 
over  120. 

10s.  6d.  per  case. 


10/.  10s.  per  annum  ;  10s.  Bd.  for  each  analysis, 
and  1/.  Is.  per  diem  when  attending  as  a 
witness. 

50/.  per  annum,  and  1/.  for  each  analysis  over 
50. 

2/.  12«.  6(/.  for  each  report,  10s.  M.  for  each 
analysis,  10«.  Sd.  for  each  court  attendance  at 
Oxford,  1/.  Is. J  and  3d.  per  mile  for  attendance 
elsewhere.  - 
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List  of  Public  Analysts  in  Englamd  and  WaU$^  with  their  Bemuneration — wmUnued. 


District. 

Name  of  Analyst 

Bemuneration. 

Counties — continued. 

Pembrokeshire 

W.Morgan      .       .       •        . 

hi  5«.  per  annum. 

Radnorshire       -        -        -        - 

E.  H.  W.  Swete      

1/.  1$,  for  each  analysis,  and  trayelling  ex- 
penses. 

Rutlandshire     -        -        -        . 

W.  L.  Emmerson     .        -        - 

10«.  for  each  analysis,  101.  per  annum  to  be  the 
minimum. 

Shropshire         .        .        .        - 

T.  P.  Blunt     -        .        .        - 

13«.  id.  for  each  analysis. 

Somersetshire   -        - 

KJ.Alford    .... 

150Z.  per  annum  ;  10«.  M.  per  attendance  at 
court,  if  for  one  day,  if  more,  1/.  1«. ;  travel- 
ling expenses,  fare  3ei.  a  mile  when  more  than 
two  miles  from  Taunton. 

South  Hant?      -        .        .        - 

A.AngeU        

10a.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  21/.  per  annum  to  be 
the  minimum. 

Staffordshire,  North  - 

E.  W.  T.  Jones 

100/.  per  annum,  and  6«.  for  each  analysis. 

Staffordshire,  South  - 

E.  W.  T.  Jones       -       -   -    . 

>  100/.  per  annum. 

Suffolk,  East     -        -        -        . 

J.  Napier         

10«.  6t/.  for  each  analysis. 

Suffolk,  West    -        -        -        . 

J.  Napier         -        -    ^    -    ,    . 

10«.  6rf.  for  each  analysis. 

Surrey       -        -        -        -        . 

T.  Stevenson   -        -        -        - 

1/.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100/. ;  10a.  for  each 
analysis  from  100  to  200 ;  5a.  for  each  analy- 
sis over  200. 

Sussex,  East      .... 

E.H.  Moore    .        -        -        - 

50/.  per  annum,  and  7a.  6</.  for  each  analysis. 

Sussex,  West     -        .        -        . 

0.  Hehner 

10a.  6</.  for  each  analysis. 

Warwickshire    -        -        -        - 

A.B.  ffiU 

350/.  per  annum. 

Westmoreland  -        .        -        - 

B.  Hellon        .... 

10/.  10a.  per  annum,  and  1/.  10a.  for  each  analy- 
sis up  to  100  ;  10a.  6(/.  for  each  analysi^t  from 
100  to  200,  and  6a.  for  each  analysis  over  200  ; 
1/.  la.  for  each  attendance  at  court,  and  M. 
per  mile  each  way. 

Wight,  Isle  of  - 

0.  Hehner       -        .       -        . 

10a.  6e/.  per  analysis  ;  minimum,  40  samples. 

Wiltshire 

J.  W.  Gatehouse     - 

2/.  12a.  6^.  for  each  quarterly  report ;  10a.  W. 
for  each  analysis  ;  1/.  la.  for  attendance  as  a 
witness,  with  Zd.  per  mile  each  way 

Worcestershire          -        •        - 

E.H.W.  Swete       - 

100/.  per  annum ;  10a.  6rf.  per  attendance  at 
court  if  within  two  miles  of  his  residence, 
1/.  la.,  and  M,  per  mile  if  beyond.  [See  also 
under  Dudley.] 

Yorkshire,  East  Biding     - 

J.  Baynes        -        -        - 

1/.  la.  for  each  quarfcerly  report ;  15a.  for  each 
analysis  up  to  100  ;  10a.  6rf.  for  each  analysis 
from  100  to  200 ;  6a.  for  each  analysis  over 
200;  M,  per  mile  travelling  expenses,  and 
1/.  la.  per  diem  for  compulsory  attendance. 

Yorkshire,  North  Biding  • 

T.  Fairley       .... 

Same  as  East  Biding,  except  that  2/.  12^.  6i.  is 
allowed  for  each  quarterly  report 

Yorkshire,  West  Biding    - 

A.  H.  Allen     .... 

250/.  per  annum,  and  6a.  for  each  certificate. 
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APPENDIX  TO. mSPORT  TROM  THE 


List  id  Public  Anal^rBts  in  England  ■undWahamik  their  'Remnntt$Aiwi'^-eM4nmtL 


BOROUGHS. 


District. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Bemuneratioii. 


Albans,  St.         - 
Ashton-under-Lyne  - 
Accrington 

Banbury    - 

Bacup        -        -        - 

Barnstaple 

Bath 

Bedford    - 
Berwick    -        -        - 
Beverley   -        -        - 

Barrow-in-Furness   - 

Birmingham 

Blackburn 

Blackpool 

Bolton       .        -        - 

Bootle-cum-Linacre 

Boston       -        .        - 

Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Bridgwater 


Bvighton  - 

Bristol      - 

Burnley    -« 

Bury 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Birkenhead 
Cambridge 
Canterbury 


J.  Morison 
C.  Estcourt 
J.  Barnes 

W.  W.  Fisher 

C.  Estcourt  - 
A.W.  Blyth  . 
J.  W.  Gatehouse 

J.  K.  Colwell  . 
H.  H.  Walker 
J.  Baynes,  junior 

C.  E.  Day 

A.  Hill  -  - 
J.  C.  Brown     - 

F.  E.  Adams  - 
J.  C.  Brown    - 

J.  Baynes,  junior 

F.  M.  Rimmington 
F.  W.  Stoddart 


£.  H.  Moore    - 

F.  W.  Stoddart 

J.  C  Brown    - 
T.  J.  Hutchinson 
J.  Napier 

J.  C.  Bell 


J.  W.  Knights 


S.  Harvey 


101,  per  annum. 

1/.  U.  for  each  analysis. 

5/.  per  annum  ;   10<.  6d.  for  each  analysis,  and 
IL  U.  for  each  attendance  as  a  witness. 


10s.  6d,  for  each  analysis,  1/.  Is,  for  attendance 
as  a  witness,  and  1/.  6«.  Sd,  for  each  quarterly 
report. 

10/.  per  annum;  or  8».  for  each  analysis. 

61.  b8,y  and  11,  Is,  for  each  analysis. 

Fees  ranging  from  lOs,  6d.  to  Ss,  M.  per 
analysis. 

1/.  1«.  for  each  analysis. 

10/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  for  each  analysis. 

21,  28, ;  and  10«.  for  each  analysis  of  tea  and  cocoa ; 
7s.  for  each  analysis  of  milk  and  coffee,  and 
5s,  for  each  analysis  of  butter,  lard,  chicory, 
bread,  flour,  and  mustard, 

261,  per  annum,  6s,  for  each  certificate,  and 
10s,  M,  for  each  attendance  at  court. 

150/.  per  annum. 

25/.  per  annum,  and  Qs.  for  each  analysis. 

No  separate  appointment  at  present. 

50/.  per  annum. 

21/.  per  annum,  and  10s.  6c/.  for  each  analysis 
over  10. 

21,  12».  Gcf.  for  each  quarterly  report,  and 
•  ]0#.  6^^.  for  each  analysis. 

100/.  per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  chemicals. 

10#.  6(/.  for  each  analysis  of  cocoa,  butter, 
vinegar,  malt  liquors,  wine,  flour,  and  bread  ; 
7i,  6</.  for  lard  ;  bs,  each  for  coffee,  chicory, 
tea,  milk,  and  mustard  ;  and  corresponding 
amounts  for  other  articles. 

50/.,  and  three  classes  of  fees,  Ws,  Qd,,  6s.,  and 
2s,  6rf. 

100/.  per  annum,  and  50/.  per  annum  for  ex* 
penses  of  a  laboratory. 

21/.  per  antium,  and  8«.  for  each  analysis. 

10«.  Gd,  for  each  analysis. 

-10/.  10s,  per  annum  ;  10^.  for  each  analysis  up 
to  50,  and  6s.  for  each  analysis  over  50. 

10/.  10.«.  per  annum  ;  10s,  Qd,  for  each  analysis 
after  the  first  10,  and  1/.  11«.  6d.  for  attencung 
as  a  witness. 


51,  68.  per  annum  ;  1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis  and 
certificate.  For  attending  as  a  witness  in 
Cambridge,  lOs.  6<f.,  elsewhere,  1/.  Is.,  and  $d. 
a  mile. 

10«.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  and  7s.  6d.  for 
each  analysis  over  50. 
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List  of  Public  Analysts  in  England  and  ITaiSar,  with  their  Remuneration — continued. 


District. 


BoROuaHS— €on<imi«d. 
Cardiff      -        -        -        - 


Carlisle      -  -        - 
Carmarthen 

Chester      -  -        - 

Chesterfield  - 

Chipping  Wycombe  - 


Clltheroe  - 

Colchester 

Congleton 
Coventry  - 


Croydon    - 


Derby 

Deronport 

Dewsbury 

Doncaster 

Dovei/ 
Dudley      - 

Durham    - 

Eastbourne 
Exeter 

Folkestone 

Gateshead 
Glossop 


Gloucester 
Grantham 

Grayesend 
Gnnttby    ^ 

0.174. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


T.  Hughes 
T.  H.  Walker 
W.  Morgan 
W.  F.  Lowe 
A.  H.  Allen     - 

C.  E.  Cassal 


T.  Stenhouse  - 


W.  Chattaway 


J.  C.  Bell 
A.  B.  Hill 


L.  Reed  - 


O.  Hehner 
C.  E.  Bean 
F.  M.  Rimmington 

A.  H.  Allen    - 


S.  Hanrey 

E.  H.  Swete    • 

J.  Pattinson    • 


E.  H.  Moore    • 
P.  P.  Perkins  - 

S.  Harvey 


J.  Pattinson 
J.  B.  Bell 


G.  Embrey 
A.  Ashby 

J.  H.  Gramshaw     • 
J.  Baynes,  janior    - 


Remuneration. 


250/.  per  annum. 

122.  per  annum  and  10«.  6d,  for  each  analysis. 

15«.  for  each  analysis. 

1/.  1$.  for  each  analysis. 

II.  U.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  and  10«.  6d,  fdr 
each  analysis  over  50. 

10*.  (mI,  for  each  analysis,  10«.  6rf.  for  each 
quarterly  report,  IL  1$.  for  attendance  as  a 
witness,  and  Sd,  per  mile  travelling  expenses 
from  or  to  London. 

7«.  Sd.  for  each  analysis,  10«.  6d.  for  each 
attendance  at  court,  and  railway  fare. 

IL  U.  for  each  analysis  up  to  100,  and  lOt.  6d, 
for  each  analysis  over  100. 

IL  Is.  for  each  analysis.  • 

IL  1$.  for  each  analysis,  SI.  d«.  a  day  and  travel- 
ling expenses  as  a  witness. 

2$.  Sd.  for  each  analysis. 

10«.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

2L2s*pet  quarter,and  10«.  6d  for  each  analysifl. 

801.  per  annum,  10«.  for  each  case  above  50, 
travelling  and  other  expenses  as  a  witness. 

12«.  6(2.  for  each  analysis,  IL  U.  per  attendance 
at  court. 

10b.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

There  is  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
b«ronffh  contributes  a  portion  of  the  salary 
and  aUowances  of  the  county  analyst. 

52. 5s.  per  annum ;  1/.  l«.  for  each  analysis  up  to 
100,  lOf .  (od.  for  each  analysis  from  100  to  200, 
and  6#.  for  each  analysis  over  200. 


102.  lOir.  per  annum,  and  7s.  6cf.for  each  analysis, 
the  minimum  number  to  be  25. 

202.  per  annum,  and  a  moiety  of  the  fees  paid  for 
amdysee. 


Fees  ranging  from  lOt.  M.  to  22.  2f . 


1002.  per  annum. 

12.  Is.  for  each  analysis  up  to  25 ;  lOf.  6t/.  for 
each  analysis  from  25  to  50 ;  5s.  for  each 
analysis  over  50.  As  witness,  12.  Is.  when 
there  is  a  conviction ;-  travelling  expenses 
only  when  no  conviction. 

202.  per  annum. 

102.  per  annum  ;  12.  Is.  for  each  report,  10#.  6c2. 
for  each  analysis,  and  12.  1<.  per  diem  when 
required  to  attend  a  prosecution. 

152.  per  annum,  and  the  fees  on  analyses. 

102.  10s.  per  annum,  and  IO5.  Qd.  for  each 
analysis. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FROM  THE 


List  of  Public  Analysts  in  England  and  Walei,  with  their  Remuneration — eonHtut^d. 


District. 


Name  of  Analyst. 


Boroughs — continued, 
Guildford - 


Halifax 
Hanley 


Hartlepool 
Hartlepool,  West 
Hastings  - 
Helens,  St. 
Hereford  - 


Huddersfield 
Ipswich*  - 


Keodal 


A.  Angell 

W.  Ackroyd    - 
J.  Baynes,  jun. 


J.  Bradbume  - 
W.  F.  K.  Stock 
H.  F.  Cheshire 
J.  C.  Brown     - 
A.  B.  mil 


G.  Jarmain 
J.  Napier 


B.  Hellon 


Kidderminster  - 


Kingston-on-HuU 


King*8  Lyim 

Lancaster 
Leamington 
Leeds 
Leicester  • 


E.  W.  T.  Jones 


J.  Baynesy  junior 


J.  W.  Knights 


-  '  J.  C.  Brown 

-  j  A.  B.  Hill 

-  ,  T.  Fairley 

-  j  J.  Priestley 


Lincoln |  C.  Harrison 

Liverpool  -        -        -        -        -  ,  J.  C.  Brown 


Liverpool  - 
Louth 

Luton 

Macclesfield 

Maidstone         • 
Manchester 
Margate    • 
Middlesborough 

Neath  • 

Newark     - 


W.  C.  Williams 
J.  Baynes,  junior 


No  information  as  to  present 
appointment. 

0.  Estcourt      -        -        .        - 


M.  A.  Adams 
C.  Estcourt 
S.  Harvey 
J.  E.  Stead 


W.  Morgan 
A.  Ashby 


Remuneration. 


26/.  5.«.  per  annum,  and  2$.  6d.  for  each  analysis 
and  report. 

10#.  for  each  analysis. 

25/.  per  annum  ;  6«.  for  each  analysis,  1/.  U. 
and  expenses  as  a  witness. 

21/.  per  annum,  and  7s.  for  each  analysis. 

10«.  6c/.  for  each  analysis. 

75/.  per  annum. 

20/.  per  annum,  and  S$.  for  each  analysis. 

5/.  5«.  per  annum ;  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  ;  also 
travelling  expenses. 

Fee  of  5«.  or  10«.  6d,  per  analysis. 


5/.  5s,  per  annum,  10s,  6d,  for  each  analysis  ex- 
cept milk  ;  7s,  6d.  for  milk. 


1/.  6s.  3</.  for  each  quarterly  report ;  1/.  U.  for 
each  analysis  up  to  100 ;  lOs.  6^.  for  each 
analysis  from  100  to  200  ;  6f.  for  each  analy- 
sis over  200 ;  1/.  1«.,  and  Sd.  per  mile  for  each 
compulsory  attendance  at  court. 

lbs.  for  each  analysis ;  2/.  2s.  and  travelling 
expenses  when  required  to  attend  in  Kidder- 
minster. 

100/.  per  annum ;  11,  Is,  per  day  and  railway 
fares  when  absent  from  Hull  on  the  business 
of  the  corporation. 

10/.  10«.  per  annum,  and  lOs,  6d,  for  each 
analysis. 


10/.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  6s.  for  each  analysis. 

20/.,  and  6«.  Sd,  for  each  analysis. 

100/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

20/.  per  annum. 

200/.  per  annum. 

50/.  per  annum. 

21.  12s.  &d.    for  each    quarterly  report,   and 
10s.  6r/.  for  each  analysis. 


25s.  per  sample  up  to  25  ^  21f .  for  each  sample 
over  26. 

10/.  10s.,  and  10s.  M,  for  each  analysis. 

150/.  per  annum. 

10s.  6^.  per  analysis. 

10/.  10s.  per  annun^ ;  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis, 
and  1/.  Is.  for  each  attendance  at  court. 

10/.  10s.  per  annum,  and  l&s.  for  each  analysis. 

15/.  15ff.  per  annum  ;  10s.  6d.  for  each  analysis  ; 
1/.  Is.  and  travelling  expenses  for  attending 
court. 
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List  of  Public  AnalyBts  in  England  and  Walei^  with  their  Remuneration — continued. 


District. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Bemuneration. 

Boroughs — continued. 

Newbury  - 

- 

- 

W.  T.  G.  Woodforde 

- 

1/.  U.  for  each  first  analysis,  and  10«.  6d.  for 
others. 

Newcastle-under^Lyme     - 

- 

V.  Cornish 

- 

- 

5/.  per  annum  ;  1/.  1#.  for  each  analysis,  and 
1/.  1«.  for  attendance  as  witness. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 

- 

J.  Pattinson    - 

- 

- 

100/.  per  annum. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire 

- 

T.  Hughes 

- 

- 

40/.  per  annum. 

Northampton 

.       .       . 

- 

E.  H.  W.  Swete 

- 

- 

1/.  U.  per  case  and  expenses. 

Norwich    - 

- 

- 

W.  G.  Crook   - 

- 

- 

10«.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Nottingham 

. 

- 

E.  B.  Trnman  - 

- 

- 

Charges  2/.  2<.  or  3/.  3«.  per  analysis. 

Oldham     - 

- 

- 

C.  Estcourt      - 

- 

- 

Agreement  under  Section  11  of  Act. 

Oxford      . 

- 

- 

W.  E.  Donkin  - 

- 

- 

21. 12^.  6^.  for  each  report,  1/.  for  each  analy- 
sis, and  certain  trayelling  expenses. 

Penzance 

•      .-       • 

- 

J.  J.  Beringer 

- 

- 

1/.  U,  for  each  analysis,  1/.  U,  for  attending  as 
a  witness,  and  IZ.  U.  for  each  quarterly 
report. 

Peterborough 

. 

- 

J.  Baynes 

-   _     - 

4/.  48.  per  annum,  and  10».  6e/.  for  each  analysis 
over  eight. 

Plymouth  - 

- 

- 

C.  E.  Bean 

- 

12/.  12«.  per  annum  ;  10*.  6d.  for  each  analysis, 
and  1/.  U.  as  a  witness. 

Poole 

- 

- 

J.  C.  Leach      - 

- 

10/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  6d.  per  analysis ;  to 
include  travelling  expenses'. 

Portsmouth 

- 

- 

B.  H.  Mumby 

.. 

50/.  per  aiinum. 

Preston     - 

- 

- 

J.  C.  Brown     - 

- 

20/.  per  annum,  and  6#.  for  each  analysis. 

Bamsgate  - 

. 

- 

S.  Harrey 

- 

10/.  10«.  per  annum,  and  10».  6d.  for  each 
analysis. 

Beading    - 

- 

- 

A.  Ashby 

- 

30/.  per  annum. 

Beigate     - 

- 

- 

T.  Stevenson   - 

- 

1/.  for  each  analysis  up  to  50,  10«.  for  each 
analysis  over  50,  and  5/.  5*.  and  railway  fare 
as  witness. 

Bochdale  - 

- 

- 

T.  Stenhouse  - 

- 

6«.  for  each  analysis. 

Bochester 

- 

- 

M.  A.  Adams  - 

- 

15/.  168.  per  annum,  and  10«.  6d.  for  each  sample 
reported  on. 

Botherham 

- 

- 

A.  H.  Allen     - 

- 

2/.  2«.  for  each  quarterly  report,  and  10*.  6d.  for 
each  analysis. 

Byde 

- 

- 

0.  Hehner 

- 

10m.  6</.  for  each  analysis  ;  minimum,  20. 

Salford      - 

- 

- 

J.  C.  Bell 

- 

2«.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Salisbury   - 

. 

- 

F.  W.  Stoddart 

- 

25/.  per  annam. 

Scarborough 

. 

- 

H.  G.  Monk     - 

•        » 

15/.  per  annum. 

Sheffield    - 

- 

- 

A.  H.  Allen     - 

- 

100/.  per  annum,  and  10/.  M.  'for  each  analysis 
over  150. 

Shrewsbury 

.       .       - 

- 

A.  B.  HiU 

- 

1/.  Is.  for  each  analysis. 

South  Shields 

- 

- 

J.  Pattinson    - 

- 

75/.  per  annum,  and  7«.  6c/.  for  each  analysis. 

Southampton 

- 

- 

J.  Brierley 

- 

40/.  per  annum. 

Southport 

. 

- 

W.  J.  Orsman 

- 

bs.  for  each  analysis. 

Stalybridge 

. 

- 

J.  C.  Bell 

- 

10/.  10«.  per  annum,  and  10«.  6d.  for  each  analysis 
over  10. 

0.174. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BEPOBT  FROM  THE 


List  of  Public  Analysts  in  England  and  Wales^  with  their  Remuneration — continued. 


District. 

Name  of  Analyst. 

Remuneration. 

BoBOUGHS — continued. 

Stockport 

W.  Thomson   -        -        -        - 

10«.  6^.  for  each  analysis;  2/.  2«.  each  attendance 
at  court. 

Sunderland        .         -        .        - 

J.C.Wood      .        -        -        - 

5/.  per  annum. 

Swansea    -        -     ^- 

W.  Morgan      .        -        -        - 

200/.  per  annum. 

Tiverton 

J.  Haworth      .        -        -        . 

10/.  per  annum. 

Truro        -        -        -        - 

B.  Dyer 

10«.  for  each  analysis  and  travelling  expenses. 

Tynemouth       -        .        -        . 

J.  Pattinson    -        -        -        - 

26/.  ba.  per  annum,  and  1$.  M.  for  each  analysis. 

Tunbridge  Wells 

T.  Stevenson   -        -        .        . 

I/.  Is,  for  each  analysis. 

Wakefield 

E.M.Chaplin 

21,  2«.  for  each  quarterly  report,  12«.  6d,  for 
each  analysis^and  IL  U,  for  attendance  as  a 
witness. 

WalsaU 

E.  W.T.Jones 

60L  per  annum. 

Warrington       -        ... 

J.  H.  Gomall  .... 

601.  per  annum. 

Warwick   -       -       .       - 

A.B.Hill 

5/.  5s,  per  annum,  and  lOf .  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Wenlock 

T.  P.  Blunt     .        -        .        . 

11.  Is,  for  each  analysis. 

West  Ham        •       •       •       . 

T.  A,Pooley   .... 

21/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  M.  for  each  analysis. 

West  Bromwioh 

J.White.       -       .       - 

10#.  M,  for  each  analysis. 

Wejmonth       .... 

J.O.  Uach     .       .       .       . 

10/.  per  annum,  and  lOf.  6<f.  for  each  analysis. 

Wigan 

W.  J.  Orsman- 

50/.  per  annum. 

Winchester       .... 

A.Angell         .        .        .        . 

10«.  6</.  for  each  analysis. 

Windsor 

E.  J.  H.  Midwinter- 

U  1#.  for  each  analysis,  up  to  100 ;  10s.&/b  for 
each  analysis  from  100  to  200  ;  6s,  for  each 
analysis  over  200. 

Worcester          .        -        -        - 

E.  H.  W.  Swete 

251,  for  the  first  40  analyses,  10«.  M,  each 
analysis  over  40,  and  lOs,  6d.  for  attendance 
as  witness  or  before  the  council. 

Wolverhampton 

E.  W.  T.  Jones 

10«.  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

Yarmouth,  Great      ... 

P.  Sutton         .... 

Three  classes  of  fees,  40«.,  20«.,  and  lOs, 

York         -        .        .        - 

J.  Baynes,  junior     - 

21.  I2s.  Qd,  for  each  report;  15s,  for  each 
analysis  up  to  100  ;  10s,  for  each  analysis  over 
100  ;  1/.  Is,  per  day  and  dd,  a  mile  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  court 
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List  of  Public  Analysts  in  England  and  W€Uc$,  with  their  Remuneration — continued. 


METROPOLIS. 


District. 


Name  of  Analyst 


Remuneration. 


Battersea  - 
Bethnal  Green 

Camberwell 


Chelsea 
OlerkenTToll 

Fulham     - 

Greenwich 


Hackney    - 
Hammersmith   - 

Hampstead 
Holbom    - 


Islington    - 
Kensington 


Lambeth   -        .        -     . 
Lewisham  -        -        - 
Limehouse 
London  (City)  - 

Mile  End  Old  Town  - 

Newington 

Paddington 

Poplar        -        .        - 

Rotherhithe 

St.  George-in-the-East 

St.  George's 

St  Giles*  - 

St.  Luke's 

St  Martin's-in-the-Fields 

St.  Marylebone  - 

St.  Olave's 

St.  Pancras 

St.  Saviour's 


Shoreditch 

Sonthwark,    St.  George  -  the  - 
Martyr. 

Strand 


Wandsworth 


Westminster,  St.  James 

Westminster 

Whitechapel 

Woolwich 


C.  E.  Cassal     - 
A.  W.Stokes  - 

F.  L.  Teed       - 

L.  Parkes 

J.  K.  Colwell  - 

E.  G.  Clayton 

R.  H.  Harland 

Office  vacant    - 
R.  H.  Davies  - 

A.  W.  Stokes  - 
J.  K  Colwell  - 


-     F.  L.  Teed 


C.  E.  Cassal 


J.  Muter 
S.  Rideal 
G.  A.  Rogers   - 
W.  S.  Saunders 

R.  H.  Harland 

J.  Muter 

A.  W.  Stocks  - 
W.O.Young  - 

J.  Muter  - 

W.  C.  Young  . 
C.  E.  Cassal  - 
J.  K.  ColweU  - 
A.  W.  Stokes  - 
P.  A.  E.  Richards 
A.  W.  Blyth  - 
T.  Stevenson  - 
T.  Stevenson  - 
R.  Bodmer 


T.  Stevenson 
J.  Muter 

C.  H.  Cribb 
J.  Muter 


J.  Edmunds     • 
A.  Dupr^ 
W.C.Young  - 

W.  R.  Smith    - 


100^.  per  annum. 

10/.  10«.  per  annum ;  21«.  for  each  analysis  up  to 
100,  1U«.  ed.  for  each  analysis  from  100  to 
200,  and  6«.  for  each  analysis  over  200. 

157/.  10«.  for  first  200  analyses ;  lOs.  6d.  for  first- 
class  samples,  and  b$,  for  second-class  samples 
over  that  number. 

75/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

75/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum,  to  include  all  laboratory 
expenses. 

I  50/.  per  annum,  and  10».  6d.  for  each  analysis. 

100/.  per  annum. 

150/.  per  annum  for  the  first  300  analyses,  and 
5«.  per  analysis  above  that  number. 

150/.  per  annum,  and  fees  varying  from  28.  6d. 
to  10«.  Qd. 

Fees  from  2«.  6d.  to  10«.  per  analysis. . 

1/.  U.  for  each  analysis. 

150/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

10«.  M.  for  each  analysis. 

Fees  from  28,  6d,  to  10«.  6d.  per  analysis. 

150/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum  for  minimum  number  of 
100  analyses. 

Fees  from  28,  M,  to  10«.  6</.  per  analysis. 

100/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

50/.  per  annim. 

50/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  6i.  for  each  analysis. 

100/.  per  annum. 

30/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  for  each  analysis. 

Fixed  yearly. 

75/.  for  the  first  150  samples  ;  above  that  num- 
ber, 10«.  6</.  each. 

50/.  per  annum,  and  10«.  for  each  analysis. 

Fees  from  2«.  6rf.  to  10«.  6</.  per  analysis. 

150r.  per  annum. 

Fees  from  28,  6ef.  to  108.  per  analysis,  and  court 
attendance  expenses. 

50/.  per  annum. 

100/.  per  annum. 

21«.  per  analysis  for  the  first  100 ;  10«.  6i.  per 
analysis  for  the  next  50;  8«.  per  analysis 
above  150. 

50/.  per  annum,  and  fees  received  from  the 
public  according  to  scale. 
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LIST  of  the  PRiNCiPiiL  Headings  in  the  following  Index,  with  the  pages 

nt  which  they  may  be  found. 
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Butter: 

J.  Extent  of  Adidteratioriy  toil h  special 
reference  to  the  Ptr-centage  of 
Water  and  the  quantity  in  Irish 
Butter 2j6 
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8.  Foreign  Butter:  Importx  Jmm 
France^  Denmark^  and  other 
Countries  -----     258 
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tion  under  different  Conditions    -  37.*^ 
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and  other  Foreign  Ccvntries  -  274 
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5.  Condensed  Milk  and  Skimmed  Milk  275 
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[N,B. — Id  this  ladex  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesstes,  and  thosf^  in  the 
Analysis  of  Evidence  of  each  Witness,  refer  to  the  Questions  in  the  Evidence;  the  Figaros 
following  App,  refer  to  the  Pa^ea  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  the  Numerals  following  Rep.  to  the 
Pages  in  the  Heport  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.] 


Acts  of  Parliament: 

Reference  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1875,  the  Amending  Act  of  1879> 
and  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887,  as  the  chief  Statutes  which  came  before  witness  when 
in  charge,  until  recently,  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Local  Government 

Board,   Preston- Thomas  1,  2 Provisions  in  the  Act  of  1875,  and   in  the  Local 

Government  Act  of  1893,  for  the  appointment  of  public  analysts  throughout  the 
country;  extent  to  which  carried  out,  ih.  ^10— —Summary  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Act  of  1875  as  to  taking  samples  and  as  to  the  detection  of  adulterations  injurious  to 
health,!*.  11-14. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  Amending  Act  of  1879 ;  difficulties  which  arose  in 
Scotland  owing  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,"  Preston" 

Thomas  15 Particulars  of  the  Margarine  Act  of  1877  ;  question  as  to  whether  it 

enables  an  inspector  to  take  samples  free  of  payment,  ib.  16,  17.  160,  161.  215-217. 

Proposition  that  when  Acts  of  Parliament  are  passed  by  the  State,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  see   that   they   are  duly   carried   out,  Hayward  1029.  1050-1052.  1189, 

1190 Impression  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

are  sufficient  if  properly  carried  out,  Bannister  2851-2853. 

See  also  the  Headings  generally  throughout  the  Index. 

Analysts  and  Analysis  : 

Summary  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  appointment  of  public 
analysts;  slight  alteration  of  these  provisions  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  last 

Session,  Preston'TTiomas  3,  4 Enumeration  of    the    analysts    appointed    under 

different  sections  of  the  Act;  total  appointment  of  237,  which  total  practically  covers 
the  whole  of  the  country,  ib.  5 Necessity  for  an  analyst  to  possess  high  qualifica- 
tions in  order  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib.  6.  21.  186-188. 
194-201.  204-209. 

Question  respecting  the  number  of  districts  served  by  one  analyst ;  belief  that  the 
non-residence  of  such  an  officer  within  the  district  gives  rise  to  no  inconvenience^ 

Preston^Thomas  7-10 Statement  that  each  analyst  sends  in  a  quarterly  report,  a 

copy  of  which  is  forwarded  annually  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib.  22,  23 

Conclusion  that,  speaking  generally,  there  is  an  analyst  for  every  district  in  the 
kingdom,  ib.  251,  252,  278. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  qualifications  and  testimonials  required  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  candidates  for  the  post  of  analyst ;  no  examination  is  required, 

Preston- Thomas  278-283.  381.    462-467.  473 Reference  to  an  instance  where  a 

recently -appointed  medical  officer  and  analyst  is  said  to  possess  no  other  chemical 

qualification  than  that  of  paying  the  fees  of  the  Chemical  Society,  ib.  284-287 

Evidence  respecting  a  case  in  Sutherland  where  the  services  of  the  public  analvst  are 
valued  at  51.  per  annimi ;  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  power  to  determme  the 

amount  of  salary,  *.  288.  472.  505-517.  526-528 Belief  that  the  Board  has  never 

exercised  its  power  to  remove  an  analyst  on  the  grounds  of  incompetency,  ib.  289,  290. 

Explanation  that  witness  has  supplied  many  public  analysts  with  the  limits  allowed 
in  the  case  of  milk,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  nx  any  limits  for  butter,  which  must  be 
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absolutely  pure,  Bannister  807-817.  820-828.  836.  838-845 Opinion  that  public 

analysts  nave  largely  contributed  to  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 

the  science  of  food  analyses,  ib.  1638-1641- Practice  of  Somerset  House  to  notify 

any  new  methods  adopted  by  them  to  certain  public  analysts  of  repute,  but  not  to  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts,  ib.  1642-1651. 

Contention  that  if  any  central  department  for  purposes  of  analysis  is  formed  the 

commercial   interest  should   be   represented,    Bannister   1798-1802.     1837-1841— 

Desirability  of  a  return  being  made  to  Somerset  House  of  the  result  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  analyses  made  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  ib.  1808-1812. 

Circumstances  which  have  led  witness  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  dairy 
bureau  in  which  skilled  analysts,  as  regards  butter  and  margarine,  would  be  employed; 
instance  showing  the  difficulty  for  an  inexperienced  analyst  to  detect  a  small  admix* 
ture  of  margarine.  Long  2949-2960.  3347,  3348. 

Abstract  of  Reports  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
milk,  bread,  flour,  butter,  coffee,  &c,,  examined,  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.  192. 

List  of  public  analysts  in  England  and  Wales,  with  their  remimeration,  App.  241. 

See  also  Government  Laboratory.         Samples.         Standards. 

Articles  Adulterated.  Enumeration  of  the  articles  that  chiefly  come  under  the  Acts; 
Returns  submitted  showing  the  extent^  of  proved  adulteration  of  each  article  in  1893; 
I^'eston-'Thomas  49 ;  App.  191.  .      , 

Aylesbury  Dairy  Company.     See  Milk,  10. 

B 

Baking  Powder.  Decision  in  the  case  of  James  v.  Jones  that  a  certain  packet  of  biUcing 
powder  was  not  an  article  of  food,  App.  239. 

Bannister,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Deputy  Principal  of  the  Govern* 
ment  Laboratory,  Somerset  House ;  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  the  R<>yal  Microscopical  Society  ;  has  been  a  reporter  on  food 
subjects  at  the  Paris,  Chicago,  Colonial  and  Health  Exhibitions,  and  has  had  thirty- 
one  years'  experience  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  587-542. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  number  and  classification  of  the  samples  received  by 
■   the  Government  Laboratory  last  year  from  various  sources,  from  which  it  is  shown  that 

milk  and  butter  specimens  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  other  product,  543-554 

Statement  that  the  Laboratory  disagreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  public  analysts  as 
regards  milk  in  ninety-^ix  cases  and  confirmed  them  in  311  cases;  belief  that  the  main 
cause    of    disagreement    was    where    a    naturally   poor  milk   had   been  reported  as 

adulterated,  553-563 Description  of    the  maceration  process  in  use  at  Somerset 

House  for  determining  the  total  solids,  the  fat  solids,  and  the  non-fatty  solids, 
564-568.  606. 

Impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  rich  diluted  milk  and  a  milk   coming  from  a 

noorly-fed,  or  old,  cow,  569,  570 ^Belief  that  where  an  examination  is  properly  con- 

.  ducted  the  results  will   not  vary  greatly ;  a  variation  of  three  per  cent,  might  occur 

between  the  results  of  the  maceration  and  coil  processes,  571-578 Explanation  of 

the  working  of  the  coil  method  ;  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  maceration 
method,  579-581. 

Beference  to  the  experiments  made  with  the  miJk  of  273  picked  cows,  and 
to  the  examination  of  fifly-five  churns  in  which  the  results  of  the  specimens 
taken  from  the  chums  were  better  than  the  milk  taken  from  the  cows  direct ; 
belief  that  this  experiment  proves  that  the  milk  of  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  cows 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would    be  below  the  standard  as  regards  non-fatty  solids, 

582-592 Evidence  as  to  the    standard  fixed  by  analysts  when  the  Act  of  1872 

came  into  operation  ;  grounds  for  altering  this  limit  to  the  one  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  which  lowers  the   percentage  of  non-fatty  solids  to  8*5  and   increases  the  fat 

to  2-75  ;   593-600.  707-710.  805,  806.  818-820.  857 Attention  called  to  a  common 

form  of  adulteration  now  used,  viz.,  the  addition  of  separated  milk  to  new  milk, 
601-605.  644-647.  721-724. 

Considerable  difficulty  in  detecting  whether  butter  has  been  adulterated  with  foreign 

fat,  which  is  often  introduced  in  the  form  of  stearine  or  margarine ;  explanation  of  the 

.  methods  by  which  such  fats  are  detected,  607*-616.  627,  628.  690-698.  934-95  L  967- 

970 Particulars  respecting  the  recent  system  of  adulterating  butter,  particularly 

Irish,  with  water;    the  percentage  of  water  in  the  best  fresh  butter  is  twelve  to 
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Bannister^  Richard.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

fourteen  per  cent.,  and  in  salt  butter  it  frequently  reaches  sixteen  per  cent.,  617- 
626.  629-634. 

Information  as  to  the  samples  of  beer  tested  during  the  last  10  years,  in  which  it  is 
«hown  that  they  have  varied  considerably ;  experience  that  the  adulterants,  in  all 
cases,  consisted  of  water  and  sugat',  aud  that  no  excess  of  salt  was  found,  635-645. 

Belief  that  separated  milk  is  of  great  nutritive  value  for  bone  and  tissue,  648-650 

Reference  to  the  standard  of  milk  in  New  York  as  being  considerably  higher  than 

the  standard  in  this  country,  651-655.  978-980 Description  of  the  methods  of  milk 

analyses  invented  by  Mr.  Babcock  aud  in  use  in  New  York,  656,  657 Impossibility 

of  assigning  a  reason  for  the  poorness  of  the  milk  given  by  some  cows,  658,  659 

Inquiry  as  to  the  preservatives  used  in  milk  and  butter ;  though  boracic  acid  is  used 
both  in  butter  and  milk,  witness  is  unable  to  state  whether  it  is  considered  an 
adulterant,  660-664.  699-706. 

Detailed  information  showing  that  the  best  margarine  is  made  from  refined  beef-fat^ 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  butter  is  sometimes  added,  and  then  churned  with  milk 
and  vegetable  oils  to  render  it  similar  in  composition  to  butter ;  opinion  that  the 
inferior  sorts  are  made  of  bad  fat,  665-672.  676-681.  686-689.  901-908 Examina- 
tion as  to  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine ;  explanation  that 
^  arachis  "  is  used  in  the  best  kinds,  whilst  palm  and  sesame  oil  constitute  the  ingredients 
of  the  inferior  sorts,  673,  674.  682-685.  957-959. 

Question  as  to  the  practice  of  adding  fat  to  milk  in  order  to  counteract  the  results  of 
cream  extraction ;  the  only  case  that  has  come  before  the  notice  of  witness  was  one  in 

which  starch  was  used  to  thicken  the  consistency  of  the  milk,  711-718 Evidence 

showing  that  the  proportion  between  the  fatty  and  the  non-fatty  solids  gives  no  con- 
elusive  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  milk ;  table  handed  in  illustrative  of  the 
variation  of  these  proportions,  725-728. 

Reference  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  immediately  after  calving ;  absence  of 
any  invariable  rule  about  the  kind  of  milk  a  cow  will  give  at  particular  times,  729-736 

Paper  submitted  containing  details  in  connection  with  the  yield  of  milk  of  some 

Mentmore   cows,  729  (p.  46) Belief  that  instances  occur  where  wholesale  houses 

add  condensed  milk  to  natural  milk  in  order  to  bring  up  the  percentage  of  solids^  not 
fat,  738-742. 

Examination  as  to  the  controversy  with  the  analysts  regarding  the  wording  of  the 
certificates  relating  to  disputed  samples  issued  by  the  Somerset  House  authorities  ; 

grounds  for  believing  that  the  wording  is  legally  correct,  743-752 Desirability  of 

allowing  a  man,  against  whom  a  process  for  adulteration  has  been  taken,  to  have  the 
right  of  sending  a  sample  for  analysis  on  his  own  account,  753-758. 

Particulars  of  a  case  tried  in  Bristol  last  June,  in  the  presence  of  three  analysts,  in 
which  the  certificate  from  Somerset  House  was  not  considered  to  be  legal  evidence 
according  to  the  Act  of  1875  ;  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  question  that  has  arisen  on 
this  point  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  759-771 Information  as  to  the  staff  em- 
ployed at  Somerset  House  and  the  work  done  ;  denial  of  the  suggestion  of  the  public 
analysts  that  there  is  a  want  of  experience,  772-779. 

Consideration  of  the  ingredients  that  constitute  malt  vinegar ;  statement  that  vinegar 

brewers  use  grain  as  well  as  malt,  780-788 Difficulties  that  would  arise  if  any 

Chemical  Court  of  Appeal  were  to  define  the  meaning  of  any  product,  such  as  vinegar, 
789-804— Explanation  that  witness  has  supplied  many  public  analysts  with  the 
limits  allowed  in  the  case  of  milk,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  limits  for  butter, 
which  must  be  absolutely  pure,  807-817.  820-828.  836.  838-845. 

Information  respecting  the  great  percentage  of  adulteration,  notwithstanding  a  legally 

enacted  limit,  in  the  case  of  spirits,  829-835.  837 Belief  that  it  would   be  possible 

to  publish  a  system  of  official  limits  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  articles,  but  that 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  producers,  847-856.  882-884 

Statement  that  no  references  have  been  made  to  Somerset  House  in  connection 

with  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  858,  859. 

Consideration  of  four  cases  of  sweet  nitre  which  have  occurred  through  the  difference 
between  the  sweet  nitre  of  commerce  and  that  of  the  "  British  Pharmacopoeia,'*  860- 

862 Conclusion  that  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  coffee  and  chicory  in 

any  mixture  is  a  most  difficult  problem  ;  example  in  the  Birkenhead  Corporation  case^ 
863-881.  930-933. 

Objection  to  the  suggested  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Reference,  on  the  grounds  that 

the  trades  concerned  would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  885-888 Undesirability  of 

removing  the  Chemical  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Inland  Revenue  to   the   Local 

Government  Board,  889-893 Statement  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  in 

the  Government  Laboratory  are  accessible,  although  they  are  not  all  reported  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  894-900. 

Evidence  showing  that  the  Act  of  1887  provides  against  the  use  of  improper  fats  in  )(j[^ 
0.174.  KK2  margarine    O 
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margarine  of  English  manufacture,  but  that  there  is  no  check  on  that  which  is  im- 
ported ;  Return  eiven  of  the  butter  and  margarine  imported  since  18U1  ;  909  -916 

Experiments  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  purity  of  imported  butter^  some  of  which 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  fat,  917-920. 

Examination  as  to  the  action  of  the  Customs  Department  in  connection  with  im- 
ported margarine  ;  explanation  that  the  Custom  House  analyst  will  now  be  under  the 

supervision  of  witness,  921-829 Opinion   that  margarine  should  be  allowed  to  be 

coloured,  960-966 Insufficiency,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  adulteration,  of  the 

number  of  samples  taken,  971 Belief  that  a  judicious  inspector  has  no  difficulty  in 

obtaining  samples,  972-977. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  explanationas  to  the  methods  employed  for  detecting 
the  amount  of  fat  in  butter ;   explanation  of  Roettstorfer's  potassium  hydroxide  test, 

1525-1533 Belief  that  the  most  delicate  test  of  all  is  the  estimation  of  the  soluble 

acids  in  butter,  1534,  1535.  1755. 

Additional  evidence  showing  that  the  standard  of  milk  adopted  by  Somerset  House 
is  1 1  '5  for  total  solids ;  grounds  for  believing  that  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  legal 

standard  would  lead  to  adulteration,  1536-1552.  1728-1741.  1750-1753 Opinion 

that  mUk  is  mostly  adulterated  by  retailers,  1553,  1554. 

Statement  that  the  Custom  House  officials  do  not  take  samples  of  imported  butter ; 
belief  that  such  a  step  would  be  inadvisable,  owing  to  the  damage  that  the  necessary 

delay  would  cause  to  such  a  perishable  article,  1555-1565.  1594-1596.  1825-1828 

Examination  as  to  the  samples  of  margarine  taken  at  the  ports  by  the  Custom  House 
officials  ;  opinion  that  a  small  number  only  are  taken,  and  these  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  margarine  from  being  imported  as  butter,  1566-1578. 

Information  respecting  the  butter  analysed  at  Somerset  House  for  the  India  Office 
and  other  Departments,  with  the  result  that  some  samples  of  Hambui^  butter  guaran- 
teed to  be  genuine  contained  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat  and  19*56  to 
21*50  of  water ;  opinion  that  most  ot   the  adulteration  found  is  in  foreign  butter,  1579, 

1580.  1584-1589.  1606-1608 Further  reference  to  the  maximum  of  sixteen  per 

cent,  of  water  for  salt  butter  and  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  for  fresh,  1581-1583. 

1764-1767.  1776-1778 Comparison  of  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of  British  dairy 

butter  with  one  of  New  Zealand  butter,  1591-1593. 

Belief  that  Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act  gives  the  Custom  House  authorities 
more  power  than  they  avail  themselves  of ;  question  hereon  as  to  the  possibility  of 
enforcing  Section  2  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  the  case  of  butter,  1597-1605 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  result  of  the  analyses 

made  by  witness  differed  from  those  of  the  public  analysts,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  dif- 
ference, 1611-1626.  1746,1747. 

Statement  that  samples  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  Eneland,  have 

been  referred  to  Somerset  House,  1621-1624 Probability  that  the  public  analysts 

have  more  experience,  so  far  as  the  actual  examination  of  samples  of  milk  is  concerned^ 
than  those  of  Somerset  House  ;  reference  to  the  large  number  of  samples  analysed  by 

Dr.  Veith,  1627-1637 Opinion  that  public  analysts  have  largely  contributed  to 

the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  science  of  food  analysis,  1638- 
1641. 

Practice  of  Somerset  House  to  notify  any  new  methods  adopted  by  them  to  certain 

public  analysts  of  repute,  but  not  to  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  1642-1651 

Question  as  to  the  means  adopted  by  Somerset  House  of  making  known  to  public 
analysts  the  standards  or  limits  used  by  them ;  two  manuals  were  published  some  few 
years  ago,  but  there  is  no  systematic  publication,  1652-1658.  1664-1666.  1835,  1836. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  public  analysts   might  resent  the  authoritative  dictation 

of  standards  by  Somerset  House,  1659-1663 Particolars  of  the  allowance  made  at 

Somerset  House  for  decomposition  when  making  an  analysis  of  milk  ;  belief  that,  by 
the  svstem  adopted,  the  public  analyst  does  not  run  any  risk  of  injustice,  1667-1683 
Evidence  showing  that  no  different  procedure  is  used  in  testing  milk  in  which 

Sreservatives  are  detected,  1684-1686 Statement   that   the   time   allowance    for 
ecomposition  in  milk  has    been  abandoned   during   the   last   two  or  three  years; 
explanation  of  the  substituted  system,  1687-1692. 

Practice  to  refuse  to  analyse  articles  which  the  change  of  composition  has  rendered 

unfit  for  analysis,  1693,  1694 Explanation  of  the  certificates  granted  by  Somerset 

House  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  ;  they  certify  the  results  of  the 
analyses  made,  1695-1700— Belief  that,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act> 

Soor  milk,  provided  nothing  has  been  either  added  to  or  abstracted  from  it,  must  be 
cemed  pure,  1701-1704.   1723-1727 Desirability,  in  a  case  of  a  small  admixture 

of  water,  for  the  magistrate  to  consider  the  method  of  analysis,  1705-1708. 

Beference  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hehner  before  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts 
relative  to  the  lowering  of  the  non-fatty   solids  from    9*0    to  8*5,    1709-17lf 
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Rep<»rt,  1894 — continued. 


BannUtetj  Richard.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
Reliability  of  the  maceration  method  of  analysis  adopted  by  Somerset  House  ;  the  coil 

method  is  used  by  public  analysts,  1717-1722 Question  as  to  the  standard  for  milk 

employed  by  public  analysts  ;  belief  that  it  is  8*5  for  non-fatty  solids,  and  2*5  for  fat, 

1742-1745 Particulars  respecting  a  milk  case  at  Derby,  and  the  results  of  witness's 

analysis,  1748,  1749. 

Further  information  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  detecting  foreign  fat  in  butter  when 
there  is  but  a  small  admixture  of  such    fat ;   reference  to    the  Valenta  acetic  test, 

1756-1760 Experience  that  the  butter  now  in  the  market  is  the  joint  production  of 

many  cows,  and  is  consequently  more  uniform  than  formerly,  1761-1763 Evidence 

showing  that  the  Cork  authorities  are  now  prosecuting  farmers  for  supplying  butter 
containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  water  ;  probability  that  the  market  itseU  will  settle  the 
standard  of  water  in  butter,  1767-1775. 

Examination  in  regard  to  a  certificate  issued  by  Somerset  House  relating  to  a  case 
of  adulterated  vinegar  at  Sheffield,  which  gave  no  direct  answer  to  the  question  of 

adulteration,  1784-1794 View  of  witness  that  "malt'*  vinegar  does  not  necessarily 

mean    vinegar    distilled     from    malt    only,    1795-1797.     1829-1834 Particulars 

respecting  a  vinegar  case  at  Merthyr,  with  reference  to  conflicting  analyses,  1829. 

Contention  that  if  any  central  department  for  purposes  of  analysis  is  formed,  the 

commercial  interest  should  be  represented,  1798-1802.  1837-1841 Inquiry  being 

made  by  witness  as  to  the  Acts  of  foreign  coimtries  relating  to  margarine,  1803-1807 

Desirability  of  a  Return  being  made  to  Somerset  House  of  the  result  before  the 

magistrates  of  the  analyses  made  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  1808-1812. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  both  skim  and  separated  milk  is  nutritious.  1813-1818 

Opinion  that  the  colouring  of  milk  is  a  common  practice,  1819-1821 Belief 

that  an  admixture  of  margarine  with  butter  is  not  injurious,  1822-1824.  1867- 
1878. 

Explanation  upon  previous  statement  in  regard  to  manufactories  of  margarine  in  this 

coimtry  ;  opinion  that  they  are  licensed,  but  not  necessarily  inspected,  1842-1844 

Inadvisability  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  colouring  in  either  butter  or  margarine,  1845- 

1866 Statement  that  witness  has  never  suggested  that  Irish  butter  was  adulterated 

with  foreign  fat,  1880-1882. 

[Third  Examination.] — Consideration  of  the  practice  of  colouring  ordinary  raw 
sugar ;  belief  that  the  colouring  is  used  as  a  means  of  importing  sugar  into  America 
without  payment  of  duty,  and  is  too  small  to  be  considered  an  adulteration,  2683-2690 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  instances  where  analysts  have  made  mistakes  in 

analysing  quarter-ounce  samples  of  spirits;  although  it  is  possible  to  analyse  such 
small  quantities  witfi  perfect  correctness,  larger  samples  are  doubtless  preferable,  2691- 
2695. 

Statement  that  no  sample  of  beeswax  has  been  referred  to  Somerset  House,  2696- 

2698 Probability  of  the  cheaper  gingers  containing  a  certain  amount  of  spent  ginger, 

2699-2703 Evidfence    showing  that   the  extraction  of  fat  and  the  augmentation 

of  the  alkali  and  salts  in  Van  Houten's  and  other  brands  of  cocoa  tends  to  increase  its 
value  as  an  article  of  diet,  2704-2706. 

Enumeration  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble   acids  present  in  butter  and  good  fat  ; 

opinion  that  margarine  is  as  nutritious  as  butter,  2707-2710.  2831-2838.  2897 

Experience    that    there  is  no  noxious  adulteration    of   beer,  the   only  adulterants 

detected  being  sugar  and  water,  2711-2716 Reference  to  the  large  amount  of  fat 

found  in  the  last  portion  of  milking  as  compared  with  the  first ;  desirability  of  render- 
ing the  division  of  such  milk  a  fraudulent  transaction,  2717-2722. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  range  of  variation  in  the  percentage  of  water  in  butter ; 
opinion  that  sixteen  per  cent,  should  be  the  limit  for  salt  butter,  2723-2730.  2765- 

2768.  2782-2787.  2808-2813 Explanation  of  the  twenty  per  cent  of  water  found 

by  Dr.  Bell  in  pure  butter ;  belief  that  where  butter  contams  a  large  percentage  of 
water  it  is  unskilfully  made,  2731-2739. 

Consideration  of  the  Return  of  butter  samples  tested  at  the  Government  Laboratory 
at  Copenhagen ;  practice  of  the  Danish  Government  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 

the  encouragement  of  the  butter  industry,  2740-2744 Difficulty  of  working  butter 

in  extremes  of  temperature  ;  experience  that  butter  made  in  ht»t  weather  contains 

more  water  than   that  made  in  ^vinter,  2744-2748.  2769-2772.  2779-2781 Con- 

tention  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  water 
in  Irish  butter,  which  is  salted  so  as  to  keep  good  from  three  to  six  months  ;  reference 
to  certain  evidence  given  at  Manchester  regarding  this  class  of  butter,  2749-2764. 

Statement  that  there  is  from  eighty -seven  to  eighty- eight  per  cent,  of  water  in  milk 

and  fifty  per  cent,  of  water  in  cream  obtained  by  a  separator,  2773-2778 Opinion 

that  where  an  excess  of  water  in  butter  is  found  to  be  due  to  bad  appliances  the 
producer  should  not  be  punished,  2788-2790. 
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Report,  1894 — continued. 

Bannister^  Richard,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Examination  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  fat  contained  in  yaiious  kinds  of 
cheese,  with  special  reference  to  Cheshire  and  American  cheese,  2803-2807.  2843- 
2845—- — Inexpediency  of  making    any  change  in   the  law  which   compels  mixtures 

to  be  sold  as  margarine,  2815-2819 Estimates  showing  that  the  average  increase 

in  the  importation  of   margarine  and  butter  from  1888  to  1893   is  1*6  and  6*6  per 
cent,  per  annum  respectively,  2820-2824.  2895,  2896. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  while  separated  milk  contains  all  the  non-fatty  solids  of 
fresh  milk  and  scarcely  any  fat,  it  does  not  form  a  bad  diet  for  young  children,  2825- 

2830.  2839-2842 Description  of  a  simple  method  which  would  enable  a  farmer  to 

test  the  quality  of  his  milk  produce,  2846-2848. 

Explanation  that   the  Government  Laboratory  is   connected  with   the    Board    of 

Agriculture  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  2849,  2850 Impression  that  the 

provisions  of  the  present  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are  sufficient  if  properly  carried 
out,  2851-2853. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  as  regards  milk  a  systematic  method  of  analysis  is 
unnecessary,  as  variations  in  the  results  of  analyses  are  due  not  to  the  method 
employed,  but  to  the  different  operators ;  table  handed  in  showing  the  variations  in  the 
analyses  of  milk  from  one  particular  source  made  by  nine  analysts  and  Dr.  Yeith, 

2850-2859 Information  respecting  caseine,  it  being  the  most  useful  ingredient  in 

milk  for  cheesemaking,  2863-2870 Further  reference  to  the  milk  limits  in  Paris ; 

paper  containing  detailed  information  hereon  and  showing  the  regulations  as  regards 
adulteration,  2871-2875. 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  separate  legislation  for  food  and  for  drugs, 

2877-2888 Reference  to  twenty-three  samples  of  lard  sent  to  Somerset  House,  and 

said  to  be  adulterated  with  beef  stearine  ;  there  were  ten  cases  of  disagreement 
with  the  analysts,  as  no  trace  of  such  adulteration  could  be  detected,  2882-2886  -  - 
Explanation  as  to  what  constitutes  an  agreement  and  a  disagreement  between 
referees  and  public  analysis  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  water  in  milk,  2887-2894. 

Beer,     Difficulty  of  condemning  beer  for  any  adulteration  other  than  salt,  owing  to  the 

existing  law,  which  permits  substitutes  for  malt  and  hops,  Preston  •Thomas   125 

Information  as  to  the  samples  of  beer  tested  at  the  Government  Laboratory  during 
the  last  ten  years,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  they  have  varied  considerably  ;  result  that 
the  adulterants  in  all  cases  consisted  of  water  and  sugar,  and  that  no  excess  of  salt  was 
found,  nor  any  noxious  adulteration.  Bannister  635-645.  2711-2716. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the- number  of  samples  of 
beer  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App,  192. 

Beeswax.     No  sample  of  beeswax  has  been  refeiTed  to  Somerset  House,  Bannister  2696- 


Board  of  Reference,  Objection  to  the  suggested  composition  of  a  Board  of  Reference  on 
the  ground  mainly  that  the  trades  concerned  would  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
Bannister  885-888. 

Boracic  Acid,  Inquiir  as  to  the  preservatives  used  in  milk  and  butter;  though  boracic 
acid  is  used  both  in  butter  and  milk,  witness  is  imable  to  state  whether  it  is  considered 
an  adulterant,  Baniiister  660-664.  699-706. 

Bread,  Statement  that  out  of  1,000  samples  of  bread  and  flour  only  five  were  reported 
against,  Preston'Thomas  123. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
bread  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App,  192. 

Butter  : 

1.  Extent  of  Adulteration^  with  special  reference  to  the  percentage  of  Water 

and  the  quantity  in  Irish  Butter^  256. 

2.  Adulteration  with  Margarine  and  Foreign  Fat^  257. 

3.  Foreign  Butter:  Imports  from  France,  Denmark^  and  other  Countries  j  258. 

4.  Friccj  258. 

5.  Preveiitive  measures  suggested  as  regards  Adulteration^  259. 

1.  Extent  of  Adulteration^  with  special  reference  to  the  percentage  of  Water  and 
the  quantity  in  Irish  Butter : 

Statement  that  butter  forms  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  the  samples  analysed, 
and  that  there  is  practically  the  same  amount  of  adulteration  now  as  existed  in  1877, 

Freston^  Thomas  88-92.    174 Statistics  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  in 

1893,  ib,  93- Consideration  of  the  two  adulterants  of  butter,  viz.,  margarine  and 

water  ;  parallel  position  of  butter  and  milk  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water   they 
may  conUin,  ib.  94-99.  189.  191. 
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Report,  1894 — continued. 


Butter — continued. 

1.  Extent  of  AdulteraHcny  with  $pecial  reference  to  the percentofle^  S^c. — continued. 
Particularg  respecting  the  recent  practice  of  adulterating  butter,  particularly  Irish, 
with  water ;  percentage  of  water  in  the  best  fresh  butter  and  in  salt  butt^  re^ectivelj, 
Bannister  &\l-^2%.  629-634. 

Opinion  that  when  salt  butter  contains  mcnre  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water  it  is 
adulterated  ;  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter 
as  compared  with  that  made  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Embrey  1320,  1321.  14^13* 
1465.  1477-1494.  —  Attention  of  witness  called  to  a  sample  of  butter  made  in 
McEUijot's  Creamery  in  Kerry,  which  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain  over  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  water,  ib.  1521-1524. 

Maximmn  of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water  for  salt  butter  and  twelve  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  for  fresh  before  it  is  considered  that  there  is  adulteration,  there  being  no  standiurd, 

Bannister  1581-1583.  1264-1767.  1776-1778 Experience  that  tlw  butter  now  in  the 

market  is  the  joint  production  of  many  cows,  and  is  consequently  more  uniform  than 

formerly,  ib.  1761-1763 Evidence  showing  that  the  Cork  authorities  are  now  po- 

secuting  farmers  for  supplying  butter  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  water ;  probability 
that  the  market  itself  will  settle  the  standard  of  water  in  butter,  ib.  1767-1775. 

Suggestion  that  the  water  standard  in  butter  should  be  fifteen  per  cent ;  reference 
to  the  large  excess  of  water  and  salt  in  Irish  butter,  Zon^  2141-2150.  2161 In- 
formation as  to  the  water  standards  proposed  b^  Dr.  Bell,  Duclaux,  Fleischman,  and 

Dr.  Veith,  tfr.  2151-2153 Details  of  an  experiment  made  by  witness  at  Manchester, 

showing  that  butter  need  not  contain  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water  even  when  warm  brine 

is  used,  iJ.  2154-2157.  2161 Injurious  efrects  which  may  result  from  an  excess  of 

water  in  butter,  ib.  2158-2160 Reference  to  an  experiment  made  by  Professor 

Storch  showing  that  an  apparently  dry  butter  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture,  ib.  2162-2170. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  range  of  variation  in  the  percentage  of  water  in  butter ; 
opinion  that  sixteen  per  cent,  should  be  the  limit  for  salt  butter,  Bannister  2723-2730. 

2765-2768.  2782-2787.  2808-2813 Explanation  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  water 

found  by  Dr.  Bell  in  pure  butter ;  belief  that  when  butter  contains  a  large  percentage 

of  water  it  is  unskilfully  made,  ib.  2731-2739 Difficulty   of  workmg  butter  in 

extremes  of  temperature  :  experience  that  butter  made  in  hot  weather  contains  more 
water  than  that  made  in  winter,  ib.  2744-2748.  2769-2772.  2779-2781. 

Contention  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
water  in  Irish  butter,  which  is  salted  so  as  to  keep  good  from  three  to  six  months ; 
reference  to  certain  evidence  given  at  Manchester  regarding  this  class  of   butter. 

Bannister  2749-2764 Opinion  that  where  an  excess  of  water  in  butter  is  found  to  be 

due  to  bad  appliances  the  producer  should  not  be  punished,  ib.  2788-2790. 

Photographs  handed  in  illustrating  the  different  appearances  of  water  in  butter.  Long 

2961-2963 Explanation  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  butter  which  has  been  kept 

for  any  length  of  time ;  impossibility,  in  all  cases,  of  detecting  the  age  of  butter,  lb. 
3060-3064. 

Evidence  respecting  the  action  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchants'  Associa* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  butter,  Long  3312.  3337^346  — Probability  of 
the  high  percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter  being  caused  by  inferior  utensils  and 
absence  oi  spring-water  ;   difficulty  of  applying  the  standard  of  fifteen  per  cent  of 

water  to  Ireland,  ib.  3358-3379.  3395,  3396 Objection  to  the  practice,  as  conducive 

to  fraud,  of  manufacturing  pickled  Irish  butter  with  warm  brine ;  belief  that  butter 
made  by  the  best  systems  keeps  as  well  as  Irish  butter,  ib.  3380-3392. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated^ 
and  the  number  of  proceedings  taken,  with  the  result  thereof,  App.  191. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  countv  and  borough  m  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
butter  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.  192. 

2.  Adulterationwith  Margarine  and  Foreign  Fat : 

Considerable  difficulty  in  detectins;  whether  butter  has  been  adulterated  with  foreign 
fat,  which  is  often  introduced  in  the  form  of  stearine  or  margarine  ;  explanation  of 
the  methods  by  which  such  fats  are  detected,  Bannister  607-616.  627,  628,  690-698. 

934-951;  967-970 Possibilities  of  detecting  foreign  fat  in  butter  by  the  present 

method  of  analysis,  Embrey  1358,  1359. 

Further  explanation  as  to  the  methods  employed  for  detecting  the  amount  of  fat  in 
butter,  and  the  difficulties  involved  ;  explanation  of  Roettstorf er  s  potassium  hydroxide 

test  and  of  the  Valenta  Acetic  test.  Bannister  1525-1533.  1756-1760 Belief  that 

the  most  delicate  test  of  all  is  the  estimation  of  the  soluble  acids,  ib.  1534,  1535.  1755 
Witness  has  never  suggested  that  Irish  butter  was  adulterated  with  foreign  fat, 
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BUTTt  R— continued. 

2.  Adulteration  with  Margarine  a7id  Foreign  i^a^-*con  tinned. 

BanniHfr  1880-1882 Visit  of  witness  to  a  London  warehouse  where  a  mixture  was 

being  sold  as  pure  butter^  which  contained  twenty-five  per  cent  of  margarine^  ib,  1973, 
1974. 

Consideration  of  the  possible  failure  of  the  detection  of  adulteration  by  analysis,  as 
proved  by  the  experiments  made  by  Duclaux,  the  French  chemist ;  experience  of 
other  French  chemists  that  the  volatile  acids  in  mixtures  are  sometimes  superior  to 

those  in  pure  butter,  Zony  2045-2047.    2070-2077.    2108,   2109 Description  of 

various  mixtures  made  by  witness  and  sent  to  a  chemist  for  analysis ;  the  results  did 
not  give  the  exact  percentage  of  adulteration,  ib.  2047-2069. 

Question  as  to  the  margin  oF  six  per  cent,  of  margarine  in  butter,  as  allowed  by 
the  Associated  Chamber  of  Agriculture ;  opinion  that  such  an  admixture,  if  it  could 
be  detected,  should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  no  further  margin  should   be  allowed, 

Middleton  2353-2355.  2499,  2500 Attention  of  witness  called  to  the  great  increase 

in  the  importation  of  butter,  whilst  the  importation  of  margarine  remains  stationary ; 
probability  that  this  fact  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  blending  system.  Long 
3302-3305. 

3.  Foreign  Butter:  Imports  from  France y  Denmark,  and  other  Countries: 

Experiments  made  with  a  view  to  testing  the  purity  of  imported  butter,  some  of  which 
doubtless  contained  a  laree  quantity  of  foreign  fat.  Bannister  917-920— Evidence 
showing  that  merchants  deal  mostly  with  foreign  butter  manufacturers,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  absolute  uniformity  in  the  butter  ;  such  uniformity  is  only  acquired  in  a 
blending-house,  and  is  absolutely  impossible  with  pure  butter,  Hayward  1210-1214. 

1247-1254 Instance  in  which  a  large  London  dealer  refused  to  purchase  butter 

from  witness  on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  no  sale  for  it  as  compared  with 
Brittany  butter,  ib.  1214-1221. 

Information  respecting  some  butter  analysed  at  Somerset  House  for  the  Indb 
Office  and  other  Departments;  with  the  result  that  some  samples  of  Hamburg  butter 
guaranteed  to  be  genuine  contained  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat 
and  19*56  to  21*50  of  water ;  opinion  that  most  of  the  adulteration  found  is  in  foreign 

butter,  Bannister  1579,  1580.  1584-1589.  1606-1608 Comparison  of  the  analysis  of 

a  sample  of  British  dairy  butter  with  one  of  New  Zealand  butter,  ib.  1591-1593. 

Impossibility  of  sending  pure  French  butter,  which  sells  in  the  Parisian  markets  for 
2s.  Id.  and  2s.  dd.  per  lb.,  to  England  at  1^.  2d.  and  1^  4d.  per  lb..  Long  1951.  2010. 

3267-3273.  3313,  3314 Explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  butter  is  sold  in  the 

Paris  holies;  belief  that  it  is  mostly  pure,  as  the  buyers  would  easily  detect  any 
appreciable  umount  of  adulteration,  while  a  small  admixture  of  margarine  would  be 
unremuuerative,  ib.  1952-1963. 

Action  taken  by  the  Produce  MerchantsV Association  of  Manchester,  from  which  it 
was  shown  that  out  of  eleven  samples  of  Hamburg  butter,  six  were  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  five  were  pronounced  doubtful ;  extract  read  hereon  from  a  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Evers,  a  Hamburg  exporter,  in  regard  to  adulterated  butter,  Long 

1966-1970 Immense  increase  of  Danish  ex|>orts  from  1875  to  1885,  ib.  2029-2030 

Reference  to  600  casks  of  adulterated  butter  seized  in  transit  by  the  Turkish 

authorities,  ib.  2040-2044. 

4.  Price: 

Contention  that  adulteration  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  butter,  and 
that  retail  traders  in  a  town  to  a  great  extent  rule  the  price ;  attention  of  witness 
called  hereon  to  the  official  quotation  for  butter  fixed  weekly  in  Denmark  and 
Copenhagen, /foyirarrf  1133-1156.  1191-1194.  1204-1209. 

Evidence  with  reference  to  .the  high  price  of  French  butter ;  opinion  that  the  duty 
on  butter  sold  in  Paris  does  not  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  French 

and  English  prices.  Long  1951.2010.  3267-3273.  3313,3314 Comparison  between 

the  cost  of  pure  butter  and  that  of  mixture  ;  possibilitv  of  realising  an  extra  profit  of 

\2s.  per  cent,  by  a  skilful  mixture,  ib,  1981-1989 (Jpinion  that  mixtures  sell  at  the 

same  prices  as  butter,  and  are,  in  many  instances,  as  well  appreciated  by  the  public,  ib. 
1990-1995.  2000-2003. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  general  price  of  butter ;  estimate  of  Jtf r.  Dodge,  the 

American  statistician,  giving  tne  prices  in  various    countries,  lA>ng  2011-2014- 

Belief  that  the  increa-^ea  consumption  of  impure  butter  has  reduced  the  sale  and  the 

price  of  pure  butter,  ib.  2024-2026 Evidence  showing  that  Australian  butter  was 

retailed  last  year  at  from  lie/,  to  I4d.  per  lb. ;  belief  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
supply  from  Australia  consumers  would  not  have  been  able  to  procure  good  butter,  ib. 
3234-^3237. 
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Butter — continued. 

4.  Price — continued. 

Table  showing  the  average  wholesale  price  of  the  finest  Danish  butter  in  6aoh 
month  in  the  years  1881-82  to  1890-91 ;  p.  167. 

Decrease  in  the  price  of  butter  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  margarine  ; 
attention  of  witness  called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  importations  of  butter  have 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  whilst  those  of  margarine  have  remained  stationary.  Smith 
3890-3897. 

5.  Preventive  Measures  suggested  as  regards  Adulteration : 

Opinion  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  butter  that  is  sold  is  adulterated,  although 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  is  detected  ;  necessity  for  allowing  the  inspectors  greater 
latitude  in   the  purchase  of  samples  and  of  analysing  imported   butter  on   landing, 

jEmir^/ 1268-1277.   1298,  1299.   1371-1375.   1386,   1387.   1401-1404.1409-1414 

Inexpediency  of  permitting  antiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  and  boric  acid,  to  be  used  in 
butter,  ib.  1306-1316.  1356.  1417-1426. 

Belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  butter  unless  tlie  mixing  of 
margarine  and  butter  is  absolutely  forbidden  ;  reference  to  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  the  bujer  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Lipton's 

manager,  on  this  subject,  F^^ong  1937-1939 Objection  to  the  erection  of  the  marble 

screens  usually  found  where  butter  is  sold,  ib.  2037-2039 Suggestion  that  the 

factory  system  would  be  the  best  method  of  insuring  ithe  purity  of  such  butter, 
ib.  3393,  3394. 

Reference  to  a  case  at  Ilkeston,  where  a  man  was  convicted  because  butter  supplied 
by  him  contained  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  water;  impression  that  a  standard  is 
necessary,  but  that  it  should  not  be  fixed  without  further  inquiry.  Smith  3786, 
3787. 

See  also  Boracic  Acid.         Colouring.         Gloucestershire.         Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Markets.         Samples. 

C. 

Caseine.  Information  respecting  caseine,  it  being  the  most  useful  ingredient  in  milk  for 
cheese  making,  Bannister  2863-2870. 

Cheese.  Evidence  showing  that  penalties  for  the  adulteration  of  cheese  were  imposed 
List  year  in  but  four  cases ;  contested  question  as  to  whether  cheese  made  from 
skimmed  milk  is  considered  to  be  adulterated,  Preston^  Thomas  Z2^'-Z'6Q Exami- 
nation as  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  fat  contained  in  various  kinds  of  cheese,  with 
special  reference  to  Cheshire  and  American  cheese,  Bannister  2803-2807.  2843- 
2845. 

Necessity  for  the  compulsory  brandiuj^  of  margarine  cheese,  or  of  cheese  containing 
any  fat  other  than  butter  fat ;  successful  branding  of  a  cheese  made  by  Mr.  Cameron, 

and  exhibited  at  the  Dairy  Show,  Long  2898-2909. 3100-3102. 3202-3210 Exception 

taken  to  a  statement  that  British  chee^^e  has  deteriorated ;  opinion  that  the  various 
seats  of  home  production  have  increased  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cheese, 
*iA.  2910-2924. 

Testimony  that  cheese  has  maintained  its  price  until  this  summer,  when  a  distinct  fall 

took  place,  ih.  2925-2930 Opinion  that  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 

recognized  cheese  made  from  skim  milk  need  not  be  branded,  ib.  3211-3215,  3296- 
3298. 

Cheltenham.  Examination  as  to  the  result  of  certain  investigations  in  Cheltenham ; 
belief  that  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  adulteration  were  found,  but  not  so  large 

a  percentage  as  in  Gloucester,  Havward  1002, 1003.  1128, 1129 Conclusion  that  the 

much  smaller  result  in  respect  or  adulterated  samples  in  Cheltenham  than  in  Glou- 
cester is  due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  authorities  in  the  former  place,  Embreg 
1291-1297.  1352-1355.   1466-1469. 

Cocoa^  Evidence  showing  that  the  extraction  of  fat  and  the  augmentation  of  the  alkali 
and  salts  in  Van  Houten's  and  other  brands  of  cocoa  tend  to  increase  its  value  as  an 
article  of  diet,  Bannister  2704-2706. 

Coffee.     Information  as  to  the  method   by   which  cofiee   is  adulterated  with  chicory, 

Preston^Thomas  101-106 Opinion  that  to  determine   accurately  the   amount  of 

coffee  and  chicory  in  any  mixture  is  a  most  difficult  problem ;  example  in  the  Birken- 
head Corporation  case,  Banniiter  863-881.  930-933. 

Return  showing  for  the  ^ear  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated 
and  the  number  of  proceedmgs  taken,  with  the  results  thereof,  App.^  p.  191. 
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Coffee — continued  • 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
c<^ee  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.,  p.  192. 

Colouring  {Butter  and  Margarine,)     Reference  to  the  colouring  of  butter  ;  belief  that  it 

is  forbidden  under  the  Danish  Margarine  Law,  Preston^Thomas  ^Z5-\Z% Opinion 

that  margarine  should  be  allowed  to  be  coloured,  Bannisttr  960-966. 

Examination  as  to  the  use  of  colouring  in  margarine  and  butter;  opinion  that 
neither  margarine  nor  imported  butter  should  be  allowed  to  be  coloured,  out  that  no 
prohibition  should  be  made  in  regard  to  English  butter,  owing  to  people  having  a 
preference  for  butter  with  a  certain  amount  of  colour,  Hayward  1061-1066.  1072- 

1078.  1107-^1110.  1181-1185.   1242.  1258-1261 Inadmissibility  of  prohibiting  the 

u^  of  colouring  in  either  butter  or  margarine.  Bannister  1845-1866 Grounds  for 

recommending  that  the  colouring  of  margarine  should  be  prohibited,  as  in  Denmark, 
iow^  2078-2(^4.  2100  2107.  3030-3035.  Z0(i5etieq. 

Desirability  of  prohibiting  the  addition  of  colouring  matter  lo  margarine,  but  not  to 
butler;  belief  that  such  prohibition  would  lower  the  price  of  margarine  and  raise  the 
price  of  butter,  J/irfi^&^^w  2323-2328.  2332,  2333.  2488-2491.  2509-2513.  2592-2598. 

2639-2645 Conclusion  tbat  very  little  colouring  is  used  in   butter,  ib,  3287,  3288. 

8331-3333-^— T-Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  colouring  of  margarine  should  be 
sprohibited.  Farmer  3512-3519.  3613  et  seq. ;  Smith  3708-3711.  3746-3759.  3839- 
3845. 

See  also  Margarine,  5.         Milk,  4, 

Cmiftctvmcry.  Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the 
ipefropolis  and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  Euffland  and  Wales  the  number  of 
samples  of  confectionery  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.,  p,  192. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Dinigs  Act  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  ccmfectionery,  which  is  now  invariably  reported  as  pure,  PrestoN'Thomas 
126,  127. 

Cream.     Infrequency  of  samples  of  cream  being  taken  for  analysis,  Preston-Thomas 

229-231 Statement  that  whilst  there  is  from  eighty-seven  to  eighty-eij;ht  per  cent. 

scf  water  in  milk  there  is  fifty  per  cent,  of  water  in  cream  obtained  by  a  separator. 
Bannister  2773-2778. 

Infonnation  as  to  ihe  practice  of  adulterating  cream  by  an  admixture  of  milk,  Long 

2968-2971.  3008-3012.  3081-3084 Impossibility  of    estimating  the    quantity    of 

cream  that  would  be  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  ib.  3078-3080 Practice 

to  use  preservatives  in  the  cream  sold  in  small  pots,  ib,  3299,  3300 Belief  that  a 

large  quantity  of  cream  is  made  in  London  by  the  use  ofseparators.  Farmer  3584-3588. 

Customs  Depot  tment.         SSee  Butter.  3.         Guvethment  Laborat*try.         Samples. 


D. 

Decrease  of  Adulteration.     Testimony  in  the  analysts'  reports  to  the  fact  of  the  decrease 
of  adulteration  generally,  Presfon-'J/tomas  35,  36. 

Denmark.     Information  as  to  the  custom  in  Denmark  (where  mixtures  are  practically 
illegal)  lior.  the  purchaser  to  mix  his  own  butter  and  margarine.  Long  1995-1999. 

2007-2009 Immensely  increased  import  of  butter  from  Denmark  from   1875   to 

1885;  f^.  2029-2030 Restriction  of  the  Danish  law  in  regard  to  the   packages 

and  labels  of  margarine  ;  label  and  guarantee  form  handed  in,  ib.  2112-2118. 

Consideration  of  the  return  of  butter  samples  tested  at  the  Government  Laboratory 
at  Copenhagen  ;  practice  of  the  Danish  Government  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 

the  encouragement  of  the  butter  industry.  Bannister  2740-2744 Actual  produce  of 

96,000,000  lbs.  of  Danish  butter  in  1892,  Long  2947. 

See  aUo  Butter,  3.         Margarine,  5. 

Drugs.     Experience  that  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  although  large,  is  not  so  common  as 

formerly,  Preston- Thomas  135 Opinion   that  there  is  no  necessity  for  separate 

legislation  for  food  and  for  drugs,  Bannister  2877-2888. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated 
and  the  number  of  proceedings  taken,  with  the  results  thereof,  App.,p.  191. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
attdfoir  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
drugs  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  A]^.,p.  192. 
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Report,  1894 — continued. 

Drugs — continued. 

Summary  of  case  of  White  v.  By  water,  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  upon 
the  question  of  standard  of  quality,  App.  235. 

E  ..  .      .    ■ 

Embrey,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Public  Analyst  for  the  County -and 
City  of  Gloucester,  and  District  Analyst  under  the  Fertiliser  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
1893  ;  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  is  Analyst  to  the  Dairy  Produce 
Defence  Association  and  other  bodies,  1262-1267. 

Opinion  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  butter  that  is  sold  is  adulterated,  although 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  is  detected;  necessity  for  allowing  the  inspectors  greater 
latitude  in  the  purchase  of  samples  and  of  analysing  imi)orted  butter  on  landing,  1268- 

1277.1298,^1299.  1371-1375.   1386,  1387.  1401-1404.  1409-1414 Expediency  of 

compelling  local  authorities  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  samples  and  of  employing 
outside  officials  in  any  cases  of  laxity,  1278-1282.  1300-1303.  1376-1379.  1406-1408. 
1415,1416.1470-1476. 

Reference  to  certain  experiments  made  in  Gloucester  in  which  fifteen  samples  out 
of  sixty-four  were  found  to  be  margarine  or  largely  adulterated  butter  ;  belief  that  the 
inability  of  the  public  inspector  to  obtain  more  adulterated  samples  was  duie  to  a 
bad  method  of  purchase,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  butter  that  an 
inspector  should  be  able  to  take  his  own  samples,  1283-1290.  1358.  1384,  1385.  1504, 
1505.  1513-1517. 

Belief  that  the  much  smaller  result  in  respect  of  adulterated  samples  in  Cheltenham 

is  due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  authorities,  1291-1297.  1352-1355. 1466-1469 * 

Experience  of  witness  that  adultenited  butter  is  mostly  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 

1304,    1305.    1369,    1370.    1509-1512.    1518-1520 Inadvisability    of   permitting 

antiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  and  boric  acid,  to  be  used  in  butter,  1306-1316.  1356. 
1417-1426. 

Suggestion  that  a  man  who  gives  a  false  warranty  under  Section,  22  of  the  Act  of 
1875  should  be  prosecuted,  even  if  his  guarantee  is  a  foreign  one,  1317-1319.  1427- 

1434 Opinion  that  when  salt  butter  contains  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water 

it  is  adulterated  ;  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  percentage  of  water  in  Irish 
butter  as  compared  with  that  made  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1320,  1321.  1453^ 
1465.  1477-1494. 

Reference  to  a  table  handed  in  by  witness  as  proving  that  pure  milk  does  not  fall 

below  a  certain  standard,  1322-1329.  1341-1343 Views  of  witness  as  to  the  ques* 

tion  of  a  fixed  standard  for  milk  ;  argument  that  it  should  present  no  difficulty  and 
should  be  fixed  at  11*5  for  total  solids  and  three  per  cent  for  fats,  1830-1335.  1338- 

1340.  1344.  1361-1366.  1442-1444 Instance  of  attempted  imposition  by  a  farmer 

when  his  cows  were  milked  in  the  presence  of  witness,  1335-1337.  1345* 

Belief  that  the  milk  standard  employed  in  foreign  coimtries  is  higher  than  that  fixed 

in  this  country,  1346-1350.  1451,  1452 Expediency  of  prohibiting  colouring  matter 

in  milk,  although  the  small  quantity  used  would  produce  no  ill  effects  ;  the  practice  of 
colouring  is  mostly  confined  to  towns,  135L  1381-1383.  1390-1394. 

Reference  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Faeber,  the  Danish  representative  in 

Gloucester,   in   obtaining   adulterated    samples    of  butter,   1357 rossibilities  of 

detecting  foreign  fat  iuDutter  by  the  present  methods  of  analysis,  1358,  1359 

Facility  with  which  milk  adulterated  with  condensed  milk  Could  be  detected  owing  to 

the  presence  of  sugar,  1366-1368-^ Experience  of  witness  that  margarine  is  frequently 

sold  as  butter,  1395-1400.  - 

Tendency  of  the  low.  standards  fixed  by  Somerset  llouse  to^  prevent  analystB  from 
reporting  adulterated  samples^,  1435-1437.  1506-1508-^ — ^DifSctilty  of  aficertaining 

the  standards  of  Somerset  House,  1438-1441 Reference  to  the  analyses  carried  out 

by  Veith,  who  suggested  a  higher  standard  for  milk  than  that  approved  by  the  pi^lbtlic 
analysts,  1445-1450— Attention  of  witness  called.  Jb<y  k  s^ple'  of  butter  made  in 
Mr.  Elligott's  Creaniery  in  Kerry,  which  on  analysis  was  fouiid  to' cohtaitr 'over 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  water,  1521-1524. 


) 


Farmer,  Samuel  IVilliam.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Id  an  alderman  ofthe-Wiltd 
County  Council ;  farms  a  large  area  of  laud,  3423-3425. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  2,000  gallons  of  milk  are  sent  from  witnesa*  locality^  daily 
to  London,  principally  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Companyi  and  4hat  this  milk  is  the 
produce  of  sixteen  herds  of  dairy  shorthorns,  3426-3432.  3441— r-Statement.  that  the 
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Farmer,  Samuel  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — continued. 

milk,  acfiordinff  to  contract,  mast  not  contain  less  than  3*25  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8*75  of 
non-fatty  solids ;  analysis  made  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  showing  that  the 
average  for  six  years  has  been  3*84  per  cent,  of  fat  and  8*92  of  non  fatty  solids,  3433- 
3440.  3541-3545.  3591-355^8.  3602-3605. 

Inability  of  witness  to  g^ve  evidence  as  to  the  supply  of  milk  from  a  single  cow ; 
belief  that  the  proportion  of  cows  giving  milk  below  the  standard  is  very  small,  3442- 

3445.  3495-3500.  3633,  3634 Reference  to  the  large  supplies  of  separated  milk 

that  are  sent  to  London  in  times  of  scarcity ;  practice  of  witness  when  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  milk,  and  butter  is  made,  to   give  the  separated  milk  to  the  pigs, 

3446-3450 Grounds  for  believing  that  the  adoption  of  too  low  a  standard  tends  to 

legalise  adulteration  ;  advisability  of  making  the  standard  for  fat  not  less  than  three 

per  cent.,  3450-3454.  3492-3494.  3537-3540.  3546-3549.  3599-3601.  3674-3677 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  cows  owned  by  witness ;  experience 
that  in  seasons  wh^n  fodder  is  bad  the  addition  of  linseed  to  the  food  increases  the 
proportion  of  fatty  solids,  3455-3491.  3529-3536.  3609-3611. 

Grounds  for  the  opinion  that  imprisonment  would  be  the  only  deterrent  to  adultera- 
tion, and  that  to  avoid  injustice  permission  should  be  given  to  have  a  sample  from  the 
cow  analysed  in  cases  where  the  milk  could  be  traced,  3501-3506.  3550-3556.  3657- 

3659.  3665,  3666 Objection  to  the  colouring  of  magarine  as  conducive  to  fraud, 

3512-3519.  3613-3616.  3640-3645.  3651-3656.  3660-3664 Practice  of  witness  to 

weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  weekly,  but  not  to  test  the  quality  of  the  milk ;  impression 
that  farmers  would  not  have  sufficient  skill  to  render  their  tests  reliable,  3520-3528. 

Desirability  of  checking  the  profitable  practice  of  adulterating  new  with  separated 
milk ;  suggestion  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  detecting  such  adulteration  rewards 
should  be  offered  to  any  employes  who  would  give  information  leading  to  conviction, 
3557-3572.  3582,3583.  3612.  3635,3636 Statement  that  in  Wiltshire  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Adulteration  Acts  is  under  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
County  Council ;  probability  that  a  travelling  inspector  might  detect  more  cases  of  fraud 
than  a  local  man,  3573-3581. 

Belief  that  a  large  quantity  of  cream  is  made  in  London  by  the  use  of  separators, 

3584-3588 Inadvisability  of  feeding  cows  with  grains  only,  3589,  3590.  3630-3632 

Expediency  of  prohibiting  mixtures  of  margarine  and  butter,  3617,  3618.  3646- 

3650. 

Enumeration  of  the  foods  the  use  of  which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  ;  opinion  that  if  a  proper  standard  were  fixed  cows  would  be 

fed  so  as  to  reach  such  standard,  3619-3624 Opinion  that  milk  is  coloured  by  the 

dealers  in  London,  3625-3629. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  price  of  milk ;  rough  estimate 
that  at  the  farm  it  would  be  from  5d.  to  6d  per  imperial  gallon  in  the  sumuier 

and  from  8i/.  to  9<f.  in  the  winter,  3637-3639 Examination  as  to  the  sealing  of 

milk  chums ;  the  Great  Western  and  South  Western  Companies  permit  chums  to  be 
sealed,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  3667-3673. 

Fines  and  Penalties.  Evidence  to  the  effect  that  outof  3,1 74  cases  of  legal  proceedings  in  IB93 
fines  were  inflicted  in  2,687  instances,  Preston^  Thomas  37-42.  210-212 Great  com- 
plaints made  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  fines  ;  in  frequency  of 
cases   in   which   maximum  tines  are  inflicted,  so  that   the  effect  is  not  sufficiently 

deterrent,  ift.  43-46.  178,179.  275-277.  305-307 Inadvisability  of  a  minimum  fine, 

lb.  47,  48 Desirability  of  allowing  fines  to  go  to  the  sanitary  authorities  instead  of 

the  County  Fund,  ib.  140-143, 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  fines ;  opinion  that  a  maximum  and  minimum 
should  be  fixed.  Hay  ward  1170-1172. 

•  Return  showing  the  number  and  amount  of  penalties  imposed  in  1893,  in  respect  of 
each  class  of  article,  App.,  p.  191. 

See  also  Imprisonment. 

Flour.  Return  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis  and  for  each  county  and 
borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of  flour  examined  and  the 
number  adulterated,  App.^p.  192. 

Foreign  Countries.  Suggestion  that  the  Committee  should  ascertain  how  the  standards 
for  milk  and  butter  are  dealt  with  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  Preston^  Thomas  183-185 — — 
Opinion  that  the  Committee  might  with  advantage  also  ascertain  the  methods  by 
which  foreign  countries  endeavour  to  suppress  adulteration,  ih.  308,  309.  492. 
522-525. 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  the  fact  that  in  New  Hampshire  artificial  butters  are 
coloured  pink,  and  that  New  Jersey  allows  no  colouring  whatever,  whilst  the  Russian 
Government  order  that  both  the  margarine  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  packed  shall 
be  dyed  red,  Hayward  1198-1203. 
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G. 

Germany.  Belief  that  the  prohibition  In  Germany  of  mixing  margarine  with  butter  has 
considerably  lessened  the  amount  of  adulteration,  Long^  1964^  1965. 

Gutger.  Probability  of  the  cheaper  gingers  containing  a  certain  amoimt  of  spent  ginger, 
BiiHnister  2699-2703. 

Gloucestershire.  Object  of  the  Dairy  Produce  Defence  Association  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  to  which  adulteration  existed  in  regard  to  butter  and  milk  in  Gloncestershive, 
where  the  Adulteration  Acts  have  always  been  in  abeyance,  Uagwatd,  9S^y  985.  1130, 

1131 Detailed  information  as  to  ninety  four  samples  of  butter  purcha!<ed  in  the 

city  of  Gloucester,  sixty-four  ot  which  were  analysed  and  fifteen  lound  to  be  very 
largely  adulterated  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  foreign  fats  ;  the  corporation 
were  informed  of  this  result,  and  inflicted  fines  in  four  cases  out  of  the  fifteen  ;  ib. 
986-1001.  1043-1047.  1080-1082.  1101-1106.  1118-1121.  1132.  1165-1169.  1195- 
1197. 

Keference  to  the  state  of  suspended  animation  of  the  association  since  its  first  eflfbrt 
in  Gloucester,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  ;  contention  that  although  its  existence  was  short 

It  did  good  work,  Hagward  1011-1015.  1018-1024 Belief  that  the  corporation 

have  not  gone  on  with  the  work  started  by  the  association,  ib.  1016,  1017.  1048,  1049, 

1068,  1069 Apathy  of  the  people  of  Gloucester  in  regard  to  adulteration,  ib.  1025- 

1033.  1070,1071.  1162-1164.  1222-1230. 

Explanation  that  witness  brought  the  cases  of  adulteration  in  Gloucester  under  the 
notice  of  the  county  council,  and  the  chief  constable  was  authorised  to  employ  women 

to  procure  samples,  but  with  no  special  result,  [fagwari  1038-1041 Belief  that 

margarine  is  sold  largely  in  Gloucester,  and  that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the 
sale  of  margarine  provided  it  is   labelled  as  such,  i^.  1057-1060.  1091.  1099,  1100. 

1180 ^lufrequency  of  cases  of  prosecution  in  Gloucester  ;  reference  to  one  instance 

in  which  the  Danish  Commissioners  instituted  the  first  prosecution,  ib.  1089,  1090. 

4173-1179 Evidence   showing  that  plenty  of    butter  made   in  the    locality   of 

Gloucester  is  sold  for  one  shilling  per  pound,  ib.  1156-1162. 

Reference  to  certain  experiments  m  ide  with  butter  in  Gloucester  in  which  fifteen 
samples  out  of  sixty -four  were  found  to  be  margarine,  or  largely  adulterated  ;  belief 
that  the  inability  of  the  public  inspector  to  obtain  more  adulcerated  samples  was  due  to 
the  bad  method  of  purchase,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  case  ot  butter  that  an 
inspector  should  be  able  to  take  his  own  samples,  Embreg,  1283-1290.  1358.  1384, 

1385.  1504,  1505.  1513-1517 Difiiculty  experienced  by  M.  Faeber,  the  Danish 

representative  in  Gloucester,  in  obtaining  adulterated  samples  of  butter,  ib.  1357. 

Government  Labohatohy  {Tnland  Revenue  and  Customs): 

Particulars  of  a  case  tried  in  Bristol  last  June  in  the  presence  of  three  analysts  in 
which  the  certificate  from  Somerset  House  was  not  considered  to  l>e  legal  evidence 
according  to  the  Act  of  1875  ;  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  question  that  has  arisen  on 
this  point  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Bannviter  759-771. 

Information  as  to  the  staff  employed  at  Somerset  House  and  the  work  done  ;  denial 
of  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  public  analysts  that  there  is  a  want  of 

experience,  Bannister  772-779 Inexpediency  of  removing  the  Chemical  Court  of 

Appeal  from  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib.  889-893 

Statement  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  in  the  Government  Laboratory  are 
accessible  although  they  are  not  all  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib.  894- 
900. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  establishment  in  connection  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  a  department  and  a  laboratory  to  deal  specially  with  dairy  produce  to  which  the 
public,  oy  payment  of  -a  small  fixed  fee  might  send  samples  for  analysis ;  details 
showing  that  a  similar  institution  in  New  York  State  has  practically  abolished  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine,  Zrm^  1892-1899.  2128-2132.  2140.  2171,2172. 

Tendency  of  the  low  standards  fixed  by  Somerset  House  to  prevent  analysts  from 
reporting  adulterated  samples,  ^mJrify  1435-1437.  1506-1503 Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  standards  of  Somerset  Houne,  ib.  1438-1441. 

Practice  to  refuse  to  analyse  articles  which  the  change  of  compjsition  has  rendered 

unfit  for  analysis.  Bannister  1693,  1691 Explanation   of  the  certificates  granted  at 

the  laboratory  under  the  sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  ;  they  certify  the  results  of  the 

analyses  made,  tA.  1695-1700 Explanation  that  the  laboratory  is  connected  with 

the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  ib.  2849,  2850. 

See  also  Analgsts  and  Analgses.         Milky  2.         Samples. 
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flayxiard^  Lieut,'(vlontlJoUn  Frederick  Cwtis.  (Analysis  ol  his  Evidence.^ — Wiia  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Dairy  Produce  Defence  Association,  formed  in  18^2  ;  is 
a  county  councillor  for  Gloucestershire  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  981- 
983.  1034-1037. 

•  Object  of  the  association  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  existed  in 
regard  to  butter  and  milk  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  AduKeration  Acts  have  always 

been  in  abeyance,  984-  985.    1130,   1131 Detailed  information  as  to  ninety-four 

samples   of  butter  purchased   in   the  city  of    Gloucester,  sixty-four  of  which  were 

,   analysed  and  fifteen  found  to  be  very  largely  adulterated  with  from  twenty  to  fifty  per 

c^nt.  of  foreign  fats ;  the  corporation  were  infoiined  of  this  result  and  they  inflicted 

fines  in  four  cases  out  of  the  fifteen;  986-1001.  1012-1047,  1080-1082.    1101-1106. 

,  U18-1121.  1132.  1165-1169.  1195-1197. 

Examination  as  to  the  result  of  the  investigations  in  Cheltenham ;  belief  that  a 
.    considerable  number  of  cases  of  adulteration  were  found,  but  not  so  large  a  percentage 

,    as  in  Gloucester,  1002,  1003.  1128,1129 Inadvisability  of  sending  men  to  obtain 

;  samples  of  butter  ;  suggestion,  however,  that  inspectors  should  be  empowered  to 
employ  whatever  agent  they  consider  most  suitable,  1004-1010.  1083-1089.  1122-1127. 

Reference  to  the  state  of  suspended  animation  of  the  association  since  its  first  effort 

in  Gloucester,  owing  to  lack  of  funds ;  contention  that  although  its  existence  was  short 

.     it  did    good    work,     1011-1015.    1018-1024— —Belief    that    the    corporation  have 

J    not  gone  on  with  the  work  started  by  the   association,  1016,   1017.  1048,  1049.  1068, 

1069 — ' — Apathy  of  the  people  of  Gloucester  in  regard  to  adulteration,   1025-1 Q33. 

1070,  1071.  1162-1164.  1222-1230 Contention  that  when  Acts  of  Parliament  are 

passed  by  the  State  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  they  are  duly  carried  out, 
1029.  1050-1052.  1189,  1190. 

Explanation  that  witness  brought  the  cases  of  adulteration  in  Gloucester  under  the 
i     notice  of  the  county,  council,  and  the  chief  constable  was  authorised  to  employ  women 

to   procure  samples,  but  with   no   special   result,   1038-1041 Desirability  of  the 

appointment  of  travelling  inspectors  to  correct  the  inaction  of  the  local  authorities, 
1053-1056.  1067.   1079 — —Belief  that  margarine  is  sold  largely  in  Gloucester,  and 
.     that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  margarine  provided  it  is  labelled  as 
such,  1057-1060.  1091.  1099,1100.   1180. 

Examination  as  to  the  use  of  colouring  in  margarine  and  butter  and  as  to  the  degree 
.     .of  restriction  desirable,  1061-1066.    1072-1078.    1092-1098.  1107-1110.  1181-1185. 

1242.    1258-1261 Infrequency   of   cases   of  second   prosecution   in   Glouee^ter; 

reference   to   one   instance  in   which  the   Danish  Commissioners  instituted  the  first 

prosecution,  1089,  1090.  1173-1179 Expediency  of  rendering  any  admixture  of 

margarine  and  butter  illegal,  1113-1117. 

Contention  that  adulteration  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  butter , 
and  that  retail  traders  in  a  town  to  a  great  extent  rule  the  price ;  attention  of  witness 
called    hereon    to    the   official   quotation   for  butter  fixed  weekly  in  Denmark  and 

Copenhagen,  1133-1156.  1191-1194.  1204-1209 Evidence  showing  that  plenty  of 

butter  made  in  the  locality  of  Gloucester  is  sold  for  one  shilling  per  pound,  1156-1162 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  fines  ;  belief  that  a  maximum  and  minimum 

should  be  fixed,  1 170-1 172. 

Opinion  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  handing  over  the  administration  of  the 

..  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  to  the  parish  councus,   1186-1188^ Attention  of 

witness  called  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Hampshire  artificial  butters  are  coloured  pink, 
and  that  New  Jersey  allows  no  colouring  whatever,  whilst  the  Bussian  Government 
order  that  both  the  margarine  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  packed  shall  be  dyed  red, 
1198-1203 — -Evidence  showing  that  merchants  deal  mostly  with  foreign  butter 
manufacturers  owing  to  the  demand  for  absolute  uniformity  in  the  butter;  such 
uniformity  is  only  acquired  in  a  blending  house,  and  is  absolutely  impossible  with  pure 
butter,  1210-1214.  1247-1254. 

Reference  to  an  instance  in  which  a  large  London  dealer  refused  to  purchase  butter 
from  witness  on  the  ground  that  he  would  have  no  sale  for  it  as  compared  with 
Brittany  butter,  1214-1221  —  Examination  as  to  whether  the  so-called  butter  served 

in  eating-houses  is  not  margarine  ;  probability  that  such  is  the  case,  1232-1241 

Opinion  that  the  production  of  maruine  in  England  is  increasing,  1243-1246. 

Health.  Opinion  that  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1875  relative  to  adulterations  injurious 
to  health  is  very  little  used,  partly  because  such  adulterations  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  partly  through  the  necessity  for  proving  wilful  knowledge,  Preslon- Thomas  13, 

14 Difficulties  of  taking  proceedings  under  the  first  portion  of  the  Act  of  1875 

relative  to  the  admixture  of  ingredients  noxious  to  health,  ib.  459-161. 
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Health — continued. 

Statement  that  no  rdEerences  have  been  made  to  Somerset  House  in  coanection  with 
ingredients  injurious  to  health,  BannisL'r  858,  8.39. 

IJotels  and  llentiiuranU.  Experience  of  witness  that  adulterated  butter  is  mostly  used 
in  hotels  and  restaurants,  Embrey  \Z0\,  1305.  1369,  1370.  1509-1512.  1518-1520- — 
Grounds  for  believing  that  mixtures  of  butter  and  other  ingredients  are  largely  used 
in  hotels  and  restaurants  ;  statement  that  although  in  such  cases  the  mixtures  are  difficult 
of  detection  by  taste,  it  is  possible  to  detect  them  where  the  percentage  of  adulteration 

is  sufficiently  large,   Lona  .1975-1980 Conclusion    that    prohibitive  mea.sures  in 

regard  to  margarine  should  extend  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  Middleton  2334-^336. 


2649-2653. 


I. 


Imports.  Desirability  of  treating  the  adulteration  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drink  in 
the  aame  manner  as  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  by  inspection  at  the  |K>rts,  and  by 
the  stoppage  of  all  adulterated  imports  ;  belief  that  such  practice  might  possibly  raise 
the  price  of  food,  but  would  enable  the  consumer  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  Smith 
3686-3699.  3790-3792.  3815-3820.  3861-3872. 

Imprisonment.     Approval  of  imprisonment    rather  than   fines  in  exceptional  cases,  the 

lormer  l>eing  sometimes  too  lenient,  Preston- Thomas  275-277.  305-307 ^OpinioA 

that  a  man  who  has   been  convicted  three  times  for  adulteration  should  be  liable  to 
imprisonment,  Long  1922-1924.  2182-2184.  3306-3311. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  imprisonment  is  the  only  deterrent  to  adulteration^ 
as  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  that  to  avoid  injustice  permission  should  be  given  to  have 
a  sample  from  the  cow  analysed  in  cases  where  the  milk  could  be  traced,  Farmer 
3501-3506  3550-3556.  3657-3659.  3665,  3666. 

Inland  Revenue  Departm-nt.     See  Analysts  and  Analyses.  GooeriimerU  Laboratory. 

Samples. 

Inspection.  Evidence  showing  the  advisability  of  inspecting  retailers'  shops,  wholesale 
aealers,  and  manufactories  ;  question  as  to  whether  the  present  law  gives  power  to 

inspect  margarine  factories,  Zo/i^  1926,  1927.  1929-1936 Expediency  of  placing  the 

power  of  inspection   in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  rather  than  the  Local 
Government  BoarJ,  Middleton  2568,  2569. 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  inspection  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  few  mjlk 

and  butter  samples  taken  in  Hampshire,  Long  3013-3029 Opinion  that  if  farms  and 

retail  shops  were  subject  to  rigorous  examination  it  would  prevent  outbreaks  of  distase 
and  woula  prove  a  preventive  against  adulteration,  ib.   3106-3111.  3221  -3223. 

See  also  Analysts  and  Analyses.  Samples.         Travelling  Inspectors. 

International  Conference.  Examination  upon  the^  question  of  holding  an  international 
conference  on  dairy  products,  as  suggested  by  the  Danish  Government  to  Lord 
Kosebery  in  July  1893  ;  opinion  that  this  coimtry  might  take  action  by  itself.  Smith 
3715-3726. 

L. 

Lard.  Statement  that  in  1873  out  of  1,600  samples  of  lard  eight  per  cent,  were  con- 
.  demned  owing  to   adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil  and    beef  fat  stearine,  Prestonr 

T'homas  113-116 Reference  to  twenty-three  samples  of  lard  sent  to  Somerset  House 

and  said  to  be  adulterated  with  beef  stearine ;  there  were  ten  cases  of  disagreement 

.  with  the  analysts,  as  no  trace  of  such  adulteration  cou'd  be  detected,  Bannister 
2882-2886. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated 
and  the  number  of  proceedings  taken,  with  the  results  thereof,  App.^  p.  191. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and*  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of  lard 
examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.,  p.  192. 

Legal  Proceedings.  Estimate  that  between  sixty  and  seventv  decisions  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  High  Courts  on  various  points  arising  out  of  the  several  Acts,  Preston- 

.  Thomas  18-20.  203 Examination  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  proceedings 

were  taken  as  regards  adulteration;  out  of  4,793  samples  reported  against  last  year, 
l)roceedings  were  taken  in  3,174  instances,  and  in  2,687  of  these  fines  were  imposed, 

ib.  37-42.  210-212 Evidence  respecting  the  few  prosecutions  instituted  by  private 

persons  ;  belief  that  people  are  reluctant  to  perform  an  important  duty  while  there  is  a 
'  public  authority  to  undertake  it,  ib.  247-250.  403. 
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Legal  Proceedings—  coDtinued. 

Desirability  of  allowing  a  man  against  whom  a  process  for  adulteration  has  been 
taken  to  have  the  right  of  sending  a  sample  for  analysis  on  his  own  account,  Bannister 

753-758 Suggestion  that  a  man  who  gives  a  false  warranty  under  Section  22  of  the 

Act  of  1875  should  be  prosecuted,  even  if  his  guarantee  is  a  foreign  one»  Embrey 
1317-1319.   1427-1434. 

Return  of  prosecutions  in  1893  in  respect  of  eacb  class  of  article,  showing  the  number 
of  proceedings  taken,  and  the  results  as  regards  penalties,  costs,  &c.,  App.^p.  191. 

Summary  of  cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  upon  various  questions 

which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts,  App.^  p.  224 Cases  decided  upon 

the  subject  of  legal  proceedings  and  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  ib. 

See  also  Fines  and  Penalties. 

Local  Authorities,  Evidence  respecting  the  great  variation  in  the  activity  of  the 
authorities  of  the  various  districts ;  where  the  Act  is  efficiently  administered  it  has  (aa 
in  the  case''^f  pepper)  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  adulteration,  Presfon^ 

Thomas,  253-259.  272.  360-380.  385,  386.  400-402.  533 Complaint  on  the  part  of 

the  North  and  South  Staffordshire  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  inactivity  of  neighbouring 
local  authorities  ;  explanation  hereon  that  inspectors  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  Smith  3726-3728.  3730. 

Local  Governmmt  Board,  Inability  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  compel  the 
local  authorities  to  enforce  the  Act,  Preston- Thomas  270,  271.  296-300.  360-3^6.  408- 
413.  457,  458.  535,  536. 

Lonq^  James,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Margarine  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association ;  was  formerly  Professor  of  Dairying  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  1883-1885. 

Explanation  that  witness  advocates  the  twelve  proposals  contained  in  the  Report  of 

the   Margarine   Committee,   1886-1888 Suggestion   as    to   the   establishment,   in 

connection  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  a  department  and  a  laboratot v  to  deal 
with  dairy  produce,  to  which  the  public  by  payment  of  a  small  fixed  fee  might  send 
samples  for  analysis ;  details  showing  that  a  similar  institution  in  New  York  State 
has  practically  aoolished  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine,  1892-1899.  2128-2132. 
2140.  2171,  2172. 

Belief  that  by  prosecuting  retailers  in  cases  of  adulteration  the  wholesale  dealer 
would   be   reached,   especially  if  samples  of   consignments  were  taken    en   route,  as 

supfgested  by  Mr.  Lovell  in  1887  ;  1900-1903.  1906,  1907.  1924,  1925 Desirability 

of  compelling  all  pmall  packages  of  margarine  to  be  labelled  with  the  single  wora 
"Margarine"  in  dark,  thick  lettering,  1904,  1905.  1908-1914. 

Suggested  employment  of  inspectors  to  compel  local  authorities  to  cairy  out  the 

Adulteration  Acts,  1915-1919 Expediency  of  permitting  inspectors  to  select  any 

suitable  person  to  take  samples,  1920,  1921 Opinion  that  a  man  who  has  been 

convicted  three  times  for  adulteration  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  1922-1924. 
2182-2184. 

Evidence  showing  the  advisability  of  inspecting  retailers'  shops,  wholesale  dealers, 
and  manufactories ;  question  as  to  whether  the  present  law  gives  power  to  inspect 

margarine  factories,  1926,  1927.  1929-1936 Belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 

the  adulteration  of  butter  unless  the  mixing  of  margarine  and  butter  is  absolutely 
forbidden;  reference  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  buyer  of  the  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Society,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Lipton*s  manager,  on  this  subject, 
1937-1939. 

Information  as  to  the  large  quantities  of  margarine  imported  into  Limerick,  one  of 

the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  butter  trade,  1939-1941 Experience  that,  to  a  large 

extent,  margarine  mixtures  come  from  France ;  reference  to  certain  French  factories 
visited  by  witness  in  which  butter  was  blended  with  margarine  and  labelled  "  Pure 

dairy  butter,"  1942-1951 Impossibility  of  sending  pure  French  butter,  which  sells 

in  the  Parisian  markets  for  2s,  Id.  and  2s.  9d,  per  lb.,  to  England  at  1^.  2d.  and  is.  4if. 
per  lb.,  1951.2010. 

Explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  butter  is  sold  in  the  Paris  halles ;  belief  that  it  is 
mostly  pure  as  the  buyers  would  easily  detect  any  appreciable  amount  of  adulteration, 

whilst  a  small  admixture  of  margarine  would  be  unremunerative,  1952-1963 Belief 

that  the  prohibition  in  Germany  of  mixing  margarine  with  butter  has  considerably 
lessened  the  amount  of  adulteration,  1964,  1965. 

Information   respecting   the    adulteration    of    Hamburgh    butter,    1966-1970 

Explanation  of  the  process  employed  in  blending  margarine  and  butter,  1971,  1972 

Visit  of  witness  to  a  London  warehouse  where  a  mixture  was  being  sold  as  pure  butter 
which  contained  25  per  cent,  of  margarine,  1973,  1974 Grounds  for  believing  that 
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Lang,  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

mixtures  are  largely  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants ;  statement  that  although  such 
mixtures  are  diflBicult  of  detection  by  taste,  it  is  possible  to  detect  them  where  the 
percentage  of  adulteration  is  sufficiently  large,  1975-1980. 

Comparison  between  the  cost  of  pure  butter  and  that  of  mixture ;    possibility    of 

realising  an  extra  profit  of  125.  per  cwt.  by  a  skilful  mixture,  1981-1989 Opmion 

that  mixtures  sell  at  the  same  price  as  butter  and  are,  in  many  instances,  as  well 

appreciated  by  the  public,  1990-1995.  2000-2003 Information  as  to  the  custom  in 

Denmark,  where  mixtures  are  practically  illegal,  for  the  purchaser  to  mix  his  own  butter 
and  margarine,  1995-1999.  2007-2009. 

Statement  that  pure  margarine  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  2004-2006 

Question  regarding  the  general  price  of  butter;    estimate  of    Mr.  Dodge,  the 

American  statistician,  giving  the  prices  of  butter  in  various  countries,  2011-2014 

Details  as  to  the  amount  of  margarine  manufactured  on  the  Continent,  and  showing 
that  the  bulk  of  oleo-margarine  oil  exported  from  America  goes  to  Holland  ;  estimate 
that  the  margarine  sent  from  Holland  is  equal  to  about  5  lbs.  per  head  of  our  population 
per  annum,  2015-2023.  2027,  2028. 

Belief  that  the  increased  consumption  of  impure  butter  has  reduced  the  sale  and  the 

price  of  pure  butter,  2024-2026 Practice  in  the  United  States  to  require  every 

person    selling    margarine   to  take   out    a    licence,    2031-2034 Inexpediency   of 

permitting  the  erection  of  the  marble  screens  usually  found  where  butter  is  sold,  2037- 

2039 Reference  to  600  casks  of  adulterated  butter  seized  in  transit  by  the  Turkish 

authorities,  2040-2044. 

Consideration  of  the  possible  failure  of  the  detection  of  adulteration  by  analysis  as 
proved  by  the  experiments  made  by  Duclaux,  the  French  chemist ;  experience  of 
M.M.  Maurice  Boucherie  and  Jules  Le  Conte,  showing  that  the  volatile  acids  in 
mixtures  are  sometimes  superior  to  those  in  pure  butter,  2045-2047,  2070-2077.  2108, 

2109 Description  of  various  mixtures  made  by  witness    and  sent   to   a  chemist 

for  analysis  ;  the  results  did  not  give  the  exact  percentage  of  adulteration,  2047- 
2069. 

Impossibility  of  checking  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  unless  the  colouring  o£ 
margarine  is  prohibited  as  in  Denmark ;  opinion  that  such  prohibition  together  with 
that  forbidding  mixtures  would  be  an  effectual  check  to  adulteration,  2078-2094.  2100- 

2107 Belief  that  if  margarine  tubs  are  made  of  a  specific  shape,  as  in  S\^eden  and 

Denmark,  there  is  no  necessity  for  colouring  them  ;  desirability  of  exacting  the  use  of 
a  certain  shape,  2095-2099.  2110,  21 11. 

Restrictions  of  the  Danish  law  in  regard  to  the  packages  and  labels  of  margarine ; 

label   and  guarantee  form,   handed  in,   2112-2118 Particulars    of   the  Swedish, 

German,  Belgian  and  French  laws  relating  to  margarine  ;  copy  of  a  proposed  new 

French  BiU,  handed  in,  2119-2127 Examination  as  to  the  regulations  m  various 

American  States  respecting  the  colouring  and  sale  of  margarine ;  belief  that  in 
States  where  the  law  is  strictlv  enacted  adulteration  is  very  much  checked,  2133- 
2139. 

Suggestion  that  the  water  standard  in  butter  should  be  15  per  cent. ;  reference  to 

the  large  excess  of  water  and  salt  in  Irish  butter,  2141-2150.  2161 Information  as 

to  the  water  standards  proposed  by  Dr.  Bell,  Duclaux,  Fleischman  and  Dr.  Veith, 

2151-2153 Details  of  an  experiment  made  by  witness  at  Manchester,  showing  that 

butter  need  not  contain  15  per  cent,  of  water  even  when  warm  brine  is  used,  2154-2157. 

2161 Injurious    effects    which    may    result  from  an  excess   of  water  in   butter, 

2158-2160 Reference    to   an    experiment    made   by   Professor   Storch    showing 

that  an  apparently  drv  butter  may  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  2162- 
2170. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  is 

inefficient  in  regard  to  milk  dealers,  2173-2181 Desirability  of  giving  farmers  and 

dealers  power  to  indict  any  of  their  servants  found  guilty  of  adulterating  milk ;  extract 
read  from  a  law  proposed  by  the  Dairy  Trade  and  Can  Protection  Society,  2185, 

2186 Opinion  that  all  separated  milk  should  be  plainly  labelled,  2187-2192 

Exception  taken  to  the  colouring  of  milk  with  anatto  ;  such  practice  should  be  con- 
sidered penal,  2193-2202. 

Reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  standard  of  milk  should  be  3-2  per  cent,  of  soli.l 
fat,  12  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  no  standard  for  non-fatty  solids ;  analyses  given  of 
the  milk  of  Scotch  and  English  dairy  companies  in  support  of  this  standard,  2203- 

2218.  2239-2245 Approval  of  the  details  of  analysis  being  given  to  anyone  whose 

milk  is  sampled,  2219-2221 Description  of  the  laws  relating  to  milk  in  force  in  New 

York  State,  2222-2225. 

Possibility  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  cow  not  reaching  the  proposed  standard ;  belief 

that  such  cases  might  be  traced,   2226-2239 Examination    as    to  the  standards 
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Long^  Jame$.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

adopted  in  France,  Germany,  Canada,  Copenliagen,  Boston  and  Belgium ;  evidence 
showing  that  the  establishment  of  a  milk  standard  in  Boston  has  considerably  reduced 

adulteration,  2246-2271 Attention   drawn  to   the  practice    of   small  vendors   of 

bottling  ordinary  milk  and  selling  it  as  specially  adapted  for  children,  2272. 

Labels  produced  as  obtained  from  tins  of  condensed  separated  milk  containing  less 
than  the  proper  amomit  of  fat  and,  in  niany  instances,  under  weight ;  opinion  that 
such  milk  should  be  legibly  and  prominently  labelled  as  such,  and  that  the  label  should 

show  the  country  from  which  the  milk  comes.  2273-2289.  2292-2306.  2311-2318 

Reference  to  the  pi  ice  at  which  condensed  milk  is  sold  ;  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  value,  2290,  2291.  2307-2310. 

[Second  Examination.] — Necessity  for  the  compulsory  branding  of  margarine  cheese, 
or  of  cheese  containing  any  fat  other  than  butter  fat ;  successful  branding  of  a  cheese 
made  by  Mr.  Cannon  and  exhibited  at  the  Dairy  Show,  2898-2909.  3100-3102.  3202- 

3210 Exception  taken  to  a  statement  that  British  cheese  has  deteriorated;  view 

that  the  various  seats  of  production  have  increased  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

the  cheere,  2910-2924 Testimony  that  cheese  has  maintained  its  price  until  this 

summer  when  a  distinct  fall  took  place,  2925-2930. 

Particulars  as  to  the  poorness  of  the  milk  of  one  cow  out  of  a  herd  of  eighteen 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  and  Dairy ;  desirability,  when  tracing 
milk  back  to  the  cow,  of  comparing  it  with  the  mixed  milk  of  all  cows  owned  by  the 

producer,  2933-2941.  2966.  2994-3002 Explanation  as    to  the    high-class  milk 

suppUed  by  a  large  northern  factory  ;  the  dairy  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  Ayrshire 

cows,  2942 Opinion  that  the  letters  on  tins  of  condensed  milk  should  be  half-an-inch 

square,  2942-2947. 

Statement    that    the     actual    produce    of    Danish    butter  in    1892    amounted   to 

96,000,000  lbs.,  2947 Particulaas  of  the  proposed  French  bill  in  reference  to  the 

sale  of  margarine,  2948 Circumstances  which  led  witness  to  suggest  the  establish* 

ment  of  a  dairy  bureau  in  which  skilled  analyists,  as  regards  butter  and  margarine, 
would  be  employed;  instance  showing  the   difficulty  for  an  inexperienced  analyst  to 

detect  a  small  admixture  of  margarine..  2949-2960.  3347,  3348 Photographs  handed 

in  illustrating  the  different  appearances  of  water  in  butter,  2961*2963. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  morning's  milk  made  by  Dr.  Veith  for 
the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  from  1881  to  1888,  proving  that  the  Company  were 
able  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  milk  of  a  standard  far  above   that  suggested  by 

witness,   2963-2965.  3405-3411 Information  as  to   the   practice   of   adulterating 

cream  by  an  admixture  of  milk,  2068-2971,  3008-3012,  3081-3084. 

Further  evidence  confirming  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  standard  for  milk  which 
shall  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  \\z.  3*2  for  fat  and   12   per  cent,   for  total 

solids,  2972-2978.  2990-2993.  3003,  3004.  3138-3141 -Estimate  of  the  quantity  of 

separated  milk  necessary  to  produce  a  tin  of  condensed  milk ;  statement  that  the  cost 
of  the    ingredients  exclusive  of   the  tin  is  under  one  penny  and  the  retail  price  is 

from  3rf.  upwards,  2979-2989.  3162-3165 Opinion  that  the  artificial  colouring  of 

milk  should  be  forbidden,  3005-3007. 

Inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of  inspection  ;   reference  to  the  few  milk   and 

butter  samples  taken  in  Hampshire,  3013-  3029 Detailed  evidence  respecting  the 

regulations  and  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau,  3023, 

Desirability  of  making  regulations  forbidding  the  colouring  of  margarine  and 
enforcing  the  use  of  specially  shaped  or  coloured  packages,  and,  in  the  case  of 
importations,  ])roviding  for  an  examination  at  the  port  of  entry ;  conclusion  that  the 
[#rohibition  of  colouring  and  mixing  would  be  an  eifectual  check  to  adulteration  and 
would  reduce  the  price  of  margarine,  3030-3035.  3065-3070.  3085-3094.  3103.  3247, 
3248.  3256,  3257.  3286.  3289-3291.  3327-3330.  3334-3336.  3352-3357.  3398. 

Examinatiop  showing  that  the  difficulty  of  prosecutipg  in  case  of  the  adulteration  of 
new  with  separated  milk  would  be  diminished  if  the  standard  of  fat  were  raised  to  3*2; 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  separated  milk  provided  it  is 
described  as  such   to  the  purchaser,   3036-3059.  3146-3161.  3166-3176.  3197-3201. 

3402-3404 Explanation  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  butter  which  has  been  kept 

for  any  length  of  time;  impossibility,  in  all  cases,  of  detecting  the  age  of  butter, 
3060-3064. 

Practice  in  >t'ew  York  State  to  allow  no  foreign  substance  whatever  in  milk  ;  objection 

of  witness  to  the  exclusion  of  preservatives  from  milk,  3071-3077 Impossibility  of 

estimating  the  quantity  of  creara  that  would  be  required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
3078-3080 — Further  estimate  that  the  margarine  imported  into  England  is 
equivalent  to  considerably  more  than  5  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  3095-3099. 

Opinion  that  if  farms  and  retailers'  shops  were  subject  to  rigorous  examination  it 
would    prevent    outbreaks    of   disease    and    would    prove    a    preventative    against 

adulteration, 

le 
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Long,  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

adulteratioD;  3106-3111.  3221-3223 Particulars  respecting  the  manner  in  which 

cows  are  attacked  by   tuberculosis;    frequency    of    such    cases,  especially   in   town 

dairies,  31 12-3126.  3320-3323 Reference  to  three  simple  methods  by  which  a  farmer 

could  easily  test  his  milk,  3127-3134. 

Dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  leniency  of  the  analytical  chemists  at  Somerset 
House  ;  preference  given  to  a  department  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  3135-3137. 

3142-3145.  3224-3226 Improbability  of  boiled  milk  being  mixed  with  fresh  owing 

to  the  readiness  with  which  its  flavour  is  detected,  3177-3180 Question  as  to  the 

possibility  of  combining   separated  milk  with  the  high-class  milk  of  Jersey  cows ; 
opinion  that  such  a  fraud  would  prove  too  costly,  3181-3183. 

Examination  respecting  the  analysis  of  the  morning's  milk  of  cows  owned  by 
witness,  giving  3*11  as  the  minimum  of  fat  throughout  the  year  1891-92  ;  contention 
that  the  feed  does  not  cause  any  appreciable  diiFereuce  in  the  quality  of  the  milk; 

3184-3196.  3218-3220.   3315-3319 View  of  witness  that,  on  account  of  the  ease 

with  which  it  is  recognised,  cheese  made  from  skim  milk  need  not  be   branded.  3211- 

3215.  3296-3298 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  full  powers 

to  inspect  and  take  samples  in  the  case  of  margarine  factories,  3216,  3217.  3258-3261. 
3301. 

Reference   to   the   price  of  fresh  milk  at  the   farmyard;    opinion   that    the   price 

obtained  by  the  farmer  it*  from  l^d.  to  %d.  per  gallon,  3227-3231 Statement  that 

the  eflScacy  of  the  separator  depends  upon  the  class  of  ]>roducc  required,  3232, 
3233. 

Evidence  showing  that  Australian  butter  was  retailed  last  year  at  from  llr/.  to  \Ad. 
per  lb. ;  belief  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  supply  from  Australia  consumers  would 

not  have  been  able  to  procure  good  butter,  3234  3237 Explanation  as  to  the'price 

of  butter  in   New  Yoric;  statement  hereon  that  certain  butter  is  sold,  wholesale,  at 

\s.  6rf.  per  lb.  during  the  summer  season,  3241-3246 Uselessness  of  warranties 

unless  the  identity  of  the  goods  can  be  proved,  3251-3255. 

Further  reference  to  the  high  prices  of  French  butter ;  opinion  that  the  duty  on  butter 
sold  in  Paris  does  not  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the  French  and  English 

prices,  3267-3273.  3313,  3314 Opinion    that    provided  sellers  of  margarine  are 

registered,  there  is  no  necessity  to  impose  a  fee,  3279-3282.  3399-3401 Conclusion 

that  very  little  colouring  is  used  in  butter,  3287,   3288.    3331-3333 Practice  to 

use  preservatives  in  the  cream  sold  in  small  pots,  3299,  3300. 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  butter  whilst 
the  importation  of  margarine  remains  stationary ;  probability  that  this  fact  is  due  to  the 

perfection  of  the  blendmg  system,  3302-3305 Further  contention  that  impiisonment 

after  a  third  offence  has  been  proved  would  not  be  too  severe  a  sentence,  3306-3311. 

Additional  evidence  respecting  the  actitm  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Butter  Merchanta* 

Association  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  butter,  3312.  3337-3346 Probability  of 

the  high  percentage  of  water  in  Irish  butter  being  caused  by  inferior  utensils  and 
absence  of  spring  water  ;  difficulty  of  applying  the  standard  of  15  per  cent,  of  water  to 
Ireland,  3358-3379.  3395,  3396. 

Objection  to  the  practice,  as  conducive  to  fraud.,  of  manufacturing  pickled  Irish 
butter  with  warm  brine;  belief  that  butter  made  by  the  best  systems  keeps  as  well  as 

Irish  butter,  3380-3392 Suggestion  that  the  factory  system  would  be  the  best 

method  for  insuring  the  purity  of  Irish  butter,  3393,  3394. 
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Margari^B: 

1.  Constituents  of  Margarine:   Extent  to  which  mixed  with  Butter  or  sold  as 

Butter. 

2.  Home  Production, 

3.  Foreign  Production  and  English  Import, 

4.  Various  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  Fraud  and  the  Protection  of  the 

Public, 

5.  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Foreign  Countries, 

6.  Exposure  for  Sale. 

1.  Constituents  of  Margarine :    Extent   to  which  mixed  with  Butter  or   sold  a* 

Butter  : 

Detailed  information  showing  that  the  best  margarine  is  made  from  refined  beef  fat, 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  Dutter  is  sometimes  added  and  then  churned  with  milk 
and  vegetable  oils  to  render  it  similar  in  composition  to  butter ;  opinion  that  the 
inferior  sorts  are  made  of  hard  fat,  Bannister  665-672.  675-681.  686-689.  901-908. 

Examination  as  to  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  ;  explana- 
tion that  '^  Arachis  "  is  used  in  the  best  kinds,  whilst  palm  and  sesame  oil  constitute 
the  ingredients  of  the  inferior  sorts,  ib.  673,  674.  682-685,  957-959. 

Question  whether  the  so-called  butter  served  in  eating-houses  is  not  margarine ;  pro- 
bability that  such  is  the  case,  Hayward  1232-1241 Experience  of  witness  that 

margarine  is  frequently  sold  as  butter,  Embrey  1395-1400 Belief  that  an  admixture 

of  margarine  with  butter  is  not  injiu'ious.  Bannister  1822-1824.  1867-1878. 

Description  of  the  process  employed  in  blending  margarine  and  butter.  Long  1971, 

1972 Statement  that  pure  margarine  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  ib, 

2004-2006. 

Attention  of  witness  called  to  the  large  quantities  of  margarine  and  mixture  used  in 
institutions  for  the  poor;   opinion   that  it  should  be   bought  separately  and   mixed 

according  to  requirements,  Middleton  2646-2648.  2671-2682 JEnumeration  of  the 

soluble  and  insoluble  acids  present  in  butter  and  good  fat ;  opinion  that  margarine  is 

as  nutritious  as  butter,  2?a?i?iwe<fr  2707-2710.  2831-2838.  2897 Instances  in  which  a 

mixture,  adulterated  with  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat,  has  been  sold  as 
jiure  bultrr  ;  preventive  measures  suggested,  i^mith  3708-3711.  3737,  3738.  3746-3759. 
3829-3838. 

2.  Home  Production : 

Statement  that  the  Local  Government  Board  receives  no  notification  of  the  registra- 
tion of  margarine  i'actories,  Preston-Thomas  500,  501 Opinion  that  the  production 

of  margarine  in  England  is  increasing,  Hayward  1243-1246 Explanation  in  regard 

to  manufactories  of  margarine  in  this  country ;  opinion  that  they  are  licensed,  but  not 
necessarily  inspected.  Bannister  1812-1844. 

3.  Foreign  Production  and  English  Import : 

Evidence  showing  that  whilst  the  Act  of  1887  provides  against  the  use  of  improper 
fats  in  margarine  of  English  manufacture,  there  is  no  check  on  that  which  is  imported ; 

return  given  of  the  butter  and  margarine  imported  since  1891,  Bannister  909-916 

Examination  as  to  the  action  of  the  Customs  Department  in  connection  with  imported 
margarine;  the  Custom  House  analyst  will  now  be  under  the  supervision  of 
witness,  ib.  921-929. 

Belief  that  Section  8  of  the  Margarine  Act  gives  the  Custom  House  authorities 
more  power  than  they  avail  themselves  of;  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
Section  2  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  the  case  of  butter,  Bannister  1597- 
1605. 

Informution  as  to  the  large  quantities  of  margarine  imported  into  Limerick,  one  of 

the  headquarters  of  the  Irisn  butter  trade.  Long  1939-1941 Large  extent  to  which 

margarine  mixtures  come  from  France ;  reference  to  certain  French  factories  visited 
by  witness  in  which  butter  was  blended  with  margarine  and  labelled  "  Pure  dairy  butter," 

ib,  1942-1951. Details    as  to    the    amount  of    margarine   manufactured    on   tne 

Continent,  and  showing  that  the  bulk  of  oleomargarine  oil  exported  from  America 
goes  to  Holland;  estimate  that  the  margarine  sent  from  Holland  is  equal  to  about 
5  lbs.  per  head  of  our  population  per  annum,  ib,  2015-2023.  2027,  1028.  3095-3099. 

Estimate  showing  that  the  average  increase  in  the  importation  of  margarine  and 
butter  from  1888  to  1893  is  1*6  and  6'5  per  cent,  per  annum,  respectively.  Bannister 
2820-2824.  2895,  2896. 
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Ma  llOil  H/Nf:— continued. 

4.   Various  Suggestions  Jor  the  Prevention  of  Fraud  and  the  Protection  of  the 
Public : 

Expediency  of  rendering  any  admixture  of  margarine  and  butter  illegal,  Hayward 

1089,  1090.  1173-1179 Explanation  that  witness  advocates  the  twelve   proposals 

contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Margarine  Committee,  Long  1886-1888 Desirability 

of  compelling  all  small  packages  of  margarine  to  be  labelled  with  the  single  word 
**  Margarine^  in  dark,  thick  lettering,  ib.  1904,  1905.  1908-1914. 

Impossibility  of  checking  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  unless  the  colouiing 
of  margarine  is  prohibited,  as  in  Denmark ;  opinion  that  such  prohibition 
together  with  that  forbidding  mixtures  would  be  an  effectual  check  to  adulteration. 

Long  2078-2094.  2100-2107 Belief  that  if  margarine  tubs  are  made  of  a  specific 

shape,  as  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  there  is  no  necessity  for  colouring  them ; 
desirability  of  exacting  the  use  of  a  certain  shape  owing  to  the  practice  of  margarine 
manufacturers  to  imitate  all  the  fancy  forms  in  which  butter  is  made,  ib.  2095-2099. 
2110,2111. 

Contention  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  wholesale  margarine  manufactories  were 
inspected  and  all  vendors  were  registered,   Middleton  2337-2343.  2557-2560.  2631- 

2633.  2654,  2655 Suggestion  that  shops  should  have  a  separate  counter  for  the  sale 

of  margarine,  ib.  2344-2346.  2603-2606.  2660-2664 Expediency  of  strictly  enacting 

that  all  mixtures  should  be  sold  as  margarine  ;  belief  that  this  would  cause  margarine 
to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  at  present,  ib.  2347-2352.  2463-2467. 2497.  2550-2556. 
2586-2591.  2668-2671. 

Concurrence  in  any  proposals  respecting  the  lettering  of  packages  and  the  shape  of 
vessels  containing  margarine  which  might  tend  to  prevent  its  substitution  for  butter  ; 
belief  that  the  colouring  of  the  vessels  would  not  appreciably  add  to  the  expense  of  this 

commodity,  Middleton  2501-2506.  2514-2521.2656 Opinion  that  no  objection  could 

arise  to  margarine  being  made  in  1  lb.  and  ^  lb.  blocks,' z^.  2599-2602 Question  as  to 

whether  the  proposals  relating  to  margarine  would  not  benefit  foreign  producers  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  English  farmers ;  opinion  that  this  would  be  immaterial  provided 
our  own  producers  were  protected,  ib.  2607-2610.  2634-2638. 

Improbabilty  of  restrictive  measures  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  margarine  on 

the  continent  causing  a  larger  influx  of  milk  to  England,  Middleton  2611-2614 

Inexpediency  of  making  any  change  in  the  law  which  compels  mixtures  to  be  sold  as 
margarine,  Bannister  2815-2819. 

Desirability  of  making  regulations  not  only  forbidding  the  colouring  of  margarine 
but  enforcing  the  use  of  specially  shaped  or  coloured  packages,  and,  in  the  case  of 
importations,  providing  for  an  examination  at  the  port  of  entry ;  conclusion  that  the 
prohibition  of  colouring  and  mixing  would  be  an  effectual  cheek  to  adulteration  and 
would  reduce  the  price  of  margarine.  Long  3030-3035.  3065-3070.  3085-3094.  3103. 
3247,  3248.  3256,  3257.  3286.  3289-3291.  3327-3330.  3334-3336.  3^52-3357.  3397, 

3398 Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  full  power  to  inspect  and 

take  samples  in  the  case  of  margarine  factories,  ib.  3216,  3217,  3258-3261.  3301 

Opinion  that  provided  sellers  of  margarine  are  registered  there  is  no  necessity  to 
impose  a  fee,  ib.  3279-3282.  3399-3401. 

Objection  to  the  colouring  of  margarine  as  conducive  to  fraud.  Farmer^  3512-3519. 

361.3-3616.  3640-3645.  3651-3656.  3660-3664 Proposed   prohibition    upon    the 

colouring  of  margarine  :  probability  that  if  packages  of  margarine  were  coloured  red  it 
might  prove  invidious  to  the  vendors,  Smith  3708-3711.  3839-3845. 

5.  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Foreign  Countries: 

Particulars  of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Belgian  and  French  laws  relating  to 
margarine;  copy  of  a  proposed  new  French  bill,  handed  in.  Long  1803-1807.  2112-2127 

Examination  as  to  the  regulations  in  various   American    States   respecting  the 

colouring   and   sale  of  margarine ;  belief  that  in    States    where  the    law  is    strictly 

enacted  adulteration  is  very  much  checked,  li.  2031-2034.  2133-2139 Practice  in 

the  United  States  to  require  every  person  selling  margarine  to  take  out  a  licence,  ib. 

2031-2034 Particulars  of  the  proposed  French  Bill  in  referenca  to  the  sale    of 

margarine,  ib.  2948. 

6.  Exposure  for  Sale: 

Summary  of  cases  of  Crane  v.  Lawrence  and  Wheat  v.  Brown,  decided  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  upon  the  question  of  exposure  of  margarine  for  sale,  Apj).  p,  225. 

See  also  Butter.  Cheese.  Colouring.  Gloucestershire.  Hotels   and 

Restaurants.         Samples. 

Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau.     Detailed  evidence   respecting  the  regulations   and   the 
satisfactory  working  of  the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau,  Long  3023. 
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Medical  Officera  of  Health. — Consideration  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to.  the 
combinarion  of  the  offices  of  medical  officer  of  health  and  public  analyst,  Preston^ 
TAotna*  468-471. 

Middletony  Christophir.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  dairy  farmer  in  Yorkshire, 
farming  between  300  and  400  acres,  has  given  great  consideration  to  milk  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  sale  of  margarine  on  the  butter  industry,  2319-2322. 

Desirability  of  prohibiting  the  addition  of  colouring  matter  to  marcrarine,  but  not 
to  butter  ;  belief  tnut  such  prohibition  would  lower  the  price  of  margarine  and  raise 
the  price  of  butter,  2323-2328.  2332,  2333.  2488-2491.  2509-2513.  2592-2598.  2639- 

2645 Necessity  for  the  appointment  of  travelling  inspectors  empowered  to  interfere 

in  cases  where  tne  local  authorities  are  neglectful;  opinion  that  there  should  be 
margarine  inspectors  ?.t  every  port,  2329-2331.  2456-2460.  2498.  2620-2630.  2657- 

2659 Conclusion  that  prohibitive  measures  in  regard  to  margarine  should  extend 

to  hotels  and  restaurants,  2334-2336.  2649-2653. 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  wholesale  margarine 
manufactories  were  inspected  and  all  vendors  were  registered,  2337-2343.  2557-2560. 

2631-2633.  2654,  2655 Suggestion  that  shops  should  have  a  separate  counter  for 

the  sale  of  margarine,  2344-2346.  2603-2606.  2660-2664 Expediency  of  strictly 

enacting  that  all  mixtures  shall  be  sold  as  maigarine  ;  belief  that  this  would  cause 
margarine  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  at  present,  2347-2352.  2463-2467.  2497. 
2550-2556.  2586-2591.  2668-2671. 

Question  as  to  the  margin  of  6  per  eent.  of  margarine  as  allowed  by  the  Associated 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  ;  opinion  that  such  an  admixture,  if  it  could  be  detected, 

should  not  be  permitted,  2353-  2355.  2499,  2500 Proposal  that  all  premises  where 

milk  is  sold  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  the  local  authorities,  and  that  milk 

carriers  and  sellers  of  milk  should  be  registered,  2356-2370.  2453-2455 Importance 

of  a  fixed  standard  for  milk,  though  difficult  to  arrange,  2371-2375. 

Difficulty  arising  in  fixing  a  standard  owing  to  the  ^reat  variation  in  richness  between 
morning  and  afternoon  milk  ;  allusion  to  various  analysis  of  the  milk  of  shorthorn  cows 
in  support  of  contention  that  the  milk  of  well-fed  cows  does  not,  in  the  morning,  attain 
the  recognised  standard,  2375-2406.  2439-2441.  2477,  2478.  2492-2496.  2561-2567 
— :— Desirability  of  allowing  farmers,  in  cases  of  prosecution,  to  have  an  analysis  of 
samples  direct  from  the  cow  ;  belief  that  by  permitting  this  appeal  a  higher  standard 
might  be  fixed,  viz.,  3  for  fat  and  850  for  non-fatty  solids,  2406-2417.  2441-2452. 
2472-2476.  2479-2482.  2570-2574. 

Details  of  analysis  of  the  milk  of  Guernsey  cows,  which  although  very  rich,  shows 
the  same  variation  between  the  evening's  and  morning's  milk  ;  experience  that  the  milk 
of  Guernseys  commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  other  cows,  2418-2425.  2438. 

2168-2471 Unqualified  objection  to  the  practice  of  mixing  separated  and  whole 

milk  ;  contention  that  it  should  be  sold  separately  and  might  be  mixed  by  purchasers 

at  their  pleasure,  2426-2437.  2529-2539.  2575,  2576 Attention  of  witness  called 

to  the  colouring  of  milk ;  opinion  that  in  London  colouring  obtains  to  a  great  extent 
and  should  be  prohibited,  2456-2458.  2486,  2487.  2540-2549. 

Reference  to  the  reflations  of  the  railway  companies  by  which  all  chums  of  milk 
are  to  be  sent  unsealed  ;  desirability,  for  the  farmer's  protection,  of  taking  samples  of 

milk  at  the  station  of  despatch,  2483-2485 Concurrence  in  any  proposals  respecting 

the  lettering  of  packages  and  the  shape  of  vessels  containing  margarine  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  its  substitution  for  butter  ;  belief  that  the  colouring  of  the  vessels  would 
not  appreciably  add  to  the  expense  of  this  commodity,  2501-2506.  2514-2521.  2656. 

Examination  as  to  the  effect  of  the  seasons  on  the  quality  of  milk  ;  experience  that 
it  is  only  during  the  late  spring  months  that  milk  deteriorates  in  quality,  2507,  2508. 

2522-2528 Advisability  of  placing  the  power  of  inspection  in  the  huids  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture  rather  than  the  Local  Government  Board,  2568,  2569 Groimds  for 

desiring  a  uniform  system  of  analysis,  2577-2585 Opinion  that  no  objection  could 

arise  to  margarine  being  made  in  1-lb.  and  i-lb.  blocks,  2599-2602. 

Question  as  to  whether  the  proposals  relating  to  margarine  would  not  benefit  foreign 
prodacers  in  a  larger  proportion  than  English  farmers ;    opinion  that  this  would  be 

immaterial  provided  our  own  producers  were  protected,  2607-2610.  2634-2638 • 

Improbability  of  restrictive  measures  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  margarine  on  the 
Continent  causing  a  larger  influx  of  milk  to  England,  2611-2614. 

Statement  as  to  tallow  fetching  a  lower  price  now  than  formerly,  2615-2619 — —Atten- 
tion oi  witness  called  to  the  large  quantities  of  margarine  and  mixture  used  in  institu- 
tions, &c.,  for  the  poor;  opinion  that  it  should  be  bought  separately  and  mixed 
according  to  requirements,  2646-2648.  2671-2682. 
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Milk  : 

1.  Constituents  and  Quality:   Variation  under  different  Conditions. 

2.  Analysis :  Results  of  different  Processes. 

3.  Standard :  Regulations  in  France  and  other  Foreign  Countries. 
A.   Colouring. 

5.  Condeyised  Milk  and  Skimmed  Milk. 

6.  Separated  Milk. 

7.  Price. 

8.  Railway  Companies. 

9.  Adulteration :  Legal  Proceedings  and  Pieoenttve  Measures. 
10,  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company. 

I.  Constituents  and  Quality:  Variation  under  different  Conditions  : 
Difficulty  experienced  by  analysts  in  distinguishing  between  rich  milk  which  has 
been   adulterated  and  that  produced  by  an  old  or  badly  fed  cow ;  reference  to  an 
examination  of  the  milk  of  273  cows  in  which  the  **  total  solids  "  varied  from  10-3  to 

15-8  ner  eenU  Preston- Thomas,  66-73.  220-223 Explanation  that  the  expression 

"total  solids  "  includes  all  solids,  whether  fat  or  otherwise,*^.  228 Effect  of  the 

weather  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  milk ;  when  milk  is  scarce  there  is  more  disposi* 
tion  to  adulterate  with  water,  ib.  355,  356.  420-422. 

Impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  rich  diluted  milk  and  a  milk  coming  from  a 

poorly  fed  or  old  cow.  Bannister  569,  570 Reffrence  to  the  experiments  made  with 

the  milk  of  273  picked  cows  and  to  the  examination  of  fifty-five  churns  in  which  the 
results  of  the  specimens  taken  from  the  churns  were  better  than  the  milk  taken  from 
the  cows  direct ;  belief  that  this  experiment  proves  that  the  milk  of  17  per  cent,  of 
the  cows  of  the  United  Kinstdom  would  be  below  the  standard  as  regards  non-fatty 

solids,  td.  582-592 Impossibility  of  assigning  a  reason  for  the  poorness  of  the  milk 

given  by  some  cows,  ib.  658, 659. 

Evidence  showing  that  the  proportion  between  the  fatty  and  the  non-fatty<  solids 
gives  no  conclusive  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  milk  ;  table  handed  in,  illustrative 

of  the  variation   of  these  proportions, -BaiinM^cr  725-728 Paper  cont^iining  details 

respecting  the  yield  of  milt  of  some  Mentmore  cows,  ib.  729  (p.  46) ^Reference  to 

the  quality  of  the  milk  of  a  cow  immediately  after  calving  ;  absence  of  any  invariable 
rule  about  the  kind  of  milk  a  cow  will  give  at  particular  times,  ib.  729-736. 

Belief  that  according  to  die  interpretation  of  the  Act,  poor  milk,  provided  nothing 
has  been  either  added    to   or  abstracted  from  it,  must    be  deemed  pure.   Bannister 

1701-1704.  1723-1727 Reference  to   the  paper  read  by  Mr.   Hehn^r  before  the 

Society  of  Public  Analysts  relative  to  the  lowering  of  the  non-fatty  solids  from  9*0  to 
8-5,  ib.  1709-1716. 

Details  of  analysis  of  the  milk  of  Guernsey  cows  which,  although  very  rich,  shows 
the  same  variation  between  the  evening's  and  morning's  milk;  experience  that  the 
milk  of    Guernseys  commands  a  higher  price  thin   that  of   other  cows,  Middleton 

2418-2425.  2438.  2468-2471 Examination  as  to  the  effect  of  the  seasons  on  the 

quality  of  milk;  experience  that  it  is  only  during  the  late  spring  months  that  milk 

deteriorates  in  quality,  ib.  2507,  2508.  2522-<£528 Reference  to  the  large  amount 

of  fat  found  in  the  last  portion  of  milkin^r  as  compared  with  the  first;  desirability  of 
rendering  the  division  oi  such  milk  a  fraudulent  transaction,  Bannister  2717-2722. 

Particulars  as  to  the  poorness  of  the  milk  of  one  co^  out  of  a  herd  of  eighteen 
belonginnr  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  and  Dairy;  desirability,  when  tracing 
milk  back  to  the  cow,  of  comparing  it  with  the  mixed  milk  of  all  the  cows  owned  by 
the  producer.  Long  2933-2941.  2966.  2994-3002 Explanation  respecting  the  high- 
class  milk  supplied  by  a  large  northern  factory ;  the  dairy  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of 
Ayrshire  cows,  ib.  2942. 

Examination  respecting  the  analysis  of  the  morning^s  milk  of  cows  owned  by 
witness,  giving  3*11  as  the  minimum  of  fat  throughout  the  year  1891-92;  contention 
that  the  feed  does  not  cause  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
Lang  3184-3196.  3218-3220.  3315-3319. 

Evidence  to  the  effect  that  2,000  gallons  of  milk  are  sent  from  witness'  locality 
(Wiltshire)  daily  to  London,  principwiy  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  and  that 
this  milk  is   the  produce  of  sixteen  herds  of   dairy  shorthorns,  Farmer  3426.  3432. 

3441 Statement  that  the  milk  according  to  contract  must  not  contain  less  than 

3'25  percent,  of  fat  and  8*75  of  non-fatty  solids;  analysis  made  by  the  Aylesbury 
Dairy  Company  showing  that  the  average  for  six  years  has  been  3*84  per  cent,  and 
8-92  of  non-fatty  solids,  ib.  3433-3440.  3541-3545.  3591-3598,  3602^605. 
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1.  Constituents  and  Quality:    Variation  under  different  Conditions— contimxei. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  cows  owned  by  witness;  experience 
that  in  seasons  when  fodder  is  bad  the  addition  of  linseed  to  the  food  increases  the 

proportion  of  fatty  solids,  Fanwtfr  3455-3491.  3529-3536.  3609-3611 Practice  of 

witness  to  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow  weekly,  but  not  to  test  the  quality  of  the  milk  ; 
impression  that  farmers  would  not  have  sufficient  skill  to  render  their  test  reliable,  ib. 

3520-3528 Inadvisability  of  feeding  cows  with  grains  only,  ib.  3589,  3590.  3630- 

3632. 

2.  Analysis:   Results  of  different  Processes : 

Statement  that  the  Government  Laboratory  disagreed  with  the  decisions  of  the 
public  analysts  as  regards  milk  in  96  cases  and  confirmed  them  in  311  ;  belief  that  the 
main  cause  of  disagreement  was  where  a  naturally  poor  milk  had  been  reported  as 

adulterated,  Bannister  553-563 Description  of    the  maceration  process  in  use  at 

Somerset  House  for  determining  the  total  solids,  the  fat  solids,  and  the  non  fatty 

solids,  2^.  564-5G8.  606 Belief  that  where  an  examination  is  properly  conducted 

the  results  will  not  vary  greatly ;    a  variation  of  3  per  cent,  might  occur  between 

the  results  of  the  maceration  and  coil  processes,  ib.  571-578 Explanation  of  the 

working  of  the  coil  method;  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  maceration  method, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  solids  not  fat  can  be  deduced  approximately 
only  from  the  totals,  ib.  579-581. 

Further  reference  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  result  of  the  analysis  made  by 
witness  differed  from  those  of  the  public  analysts  ;  belief  that  such  cases  of  disagreement 
arose  more  from  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  results  than  from  actual  mistakes, 
and  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  public  analysts  have  done  their  work  remarkably 

well.  Bannister  1611-1626.  1746-1747 Probability  that  the  public  analysts  have 

more  experiense  so  far  as  the  actual  examination  of  samples  of  milk  is  concerned  than 
those  of  Somerset  House  ;  reference  to  the  large  number  of  samples  analysed  by  Dr. 
Veith,  ib.  1627-1637. 

Particulars  of  the  allowance  made  at  Somerset  House  for  decomposition  when 
making  an  analysis  of  milk  ;  belief  that  by  the  system  adopted  the  public  analyst  does 

not  run  any   risk  of   injustice.   Bannister    1667-1683 Evidence  showing  that  no 

different  procedure  is  used  in  testing  milk  in   which  preservatives  are  detected,  ib. 

1684-1686 Statement  that  the  time  allowance  for  decomposition  in  milk  has  been 

abandoned  during  the  last  two  or  three  years;  explanation  of  the  substituted  system, 
1687-1692. 

Reliability  of  the  maceration  method  of  analysis  adopted  by  Somerset  House,  the 

coil  method  being  used  by  public  analysts,  Bannister  1717-1722 Particulars  respecting 

a  milk  case  at  Derby  in  connection  with  the  results  shown  by  analysis,  ib.  1748,  1749 
Grounds  for  desiring  a  uniform  system  of  analysis,  Middleton  2577-2585. 

Description  of  a  simple  method  which  would  enable  a  farmer  to  test  the  quality  ot 

his  milk  produce,  Bannister  2846-2848 Grounds  for  believing  that  a  systematic 

method  of  analysis  as  regards  milk  is  unnecessary,  as  variations  in  the  results  of  analyses 
are  due,  not  to  the  method  employed,  but  to  the  different  operators  ;  table  handed  in 
showing  the  variations  in  the  analyses  of  milk  from  one  particular  source  made  by  nine 
analysts  and  Dr.  Veith,  ib.  2854-2859. 

Explanation  as  to  what  constitutes  an  agreement  and  a  disagreement  between 
referees  and  public  analysts  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  water,  Bannister  2887- 
2894 Conclusion  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  establishment  of  a  standard  for  non- 
fatty  solids,  Long  3412-3422 Experience  that  the  influence  of  food  affects  both  the 

quantity  and  nualitv  of  milk,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  impracticable,  Smith  3803-3808. 

3.  Standard :  Regulations  in  France  and  other  Foreign  Countries: 

Attention  of  witness  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  standard  is  identical  with  that 
of  1874,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
lowering  of  the  standard,  Preston-Thomas  336-347.  446,  447. 

Evidence  as  to  the  standard  fixed  by  analysts  when  the  Act  of  1872  came  into  force 
that  milk  should  contain  9*0  of  non-fatty  solids  and  2*5  of  fat ;  grounds  for  altering 
this  limit  to  the  one  in  use  at  the  present  time,  which  lowers  the  percentage  of  non- 
fatty  solids  to  8-5,  and  increases  the  fat  to  2*75,  Bannister  593-600.  707-710.  805,  806. 
818-820.  857. 

Reference  to  a  table  handed  in  by  witness,  as  proving  that  pure  milk  does  not  fall 

below  a  certain  standard,  Embrey  1322-1329.  1341-1343 Views  of  witness  upon 

the  question  of  a  fixed  standard  for  milk ;  argument  that  it  should  present  no  difficulty 
and  should  be  fixed  at  11*5  for  total  solids  and  3  per  cent,  for  fats,  t^.  1330-1335.  1338- 

1340.    1344.   1361-1365.   1442-1444 Belief  that  the  milk  standard  employed   in 
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3.  Standard:  RegulationM  in  France  and  other  Foreign  Countriet — continued, 
foreign  countries  is  higher  than  that  fixed  in  this  country,  Embrey  1346-1350. 1451, 1452 

Analysis  carried  out  by  Veith  who  suggested  a  higher  standard  for  milk  than  that 

approved  bj  the  public  analysts,  ib.  1445-1450. 

Additional  evidence  showing  that  the  standard  of  milk  adopted  by  Somerset  House 
is  11*5  for  tx>tal  solids;  grounds  for  believing  that  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  legal 

standard  would  lead  to  adulteration.  Bannister  1536-1552.  1728-1741.  1750-1753 

Question  as  to  the  standard  employed  by  public  analysts  ;  belief  that  it  is  8*5  for  non- 
fatty  solids  and  2-5  for  fat,  ib.  1742-1745. 

Reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  standard  should  be  3*2  per  cent,  of  solid  fat,  12  per 
cent,  of  total  solids,  and  no  standard  for  non-fatty  solids  ;  analysis  given  of  the  milk  of 
Scotch  and  English  dairy  companies  in  support  of  this  standard.  Long  2203-2218. 

2239-2245 Possibility   of   the   milk   of   a   poor   cow   not  reaching  the  proposed 

standard  ;  belief  that  such  cases  might  be  traced,  ib.  2226-2239. 

Examination  as  to  the  standards  for  milk  adopted  in  France,  Germany,  Canada, 
Copenhagen^  Boston,  and  Belgium ;  evidence  showing  that  the  establishment  of  a  milk 

standard   in    Boston   has   considerably    reduced  adulteration.    Long   2246-2271 

Reference  to  the  milk  limits  in  Paris  ;  paper  submitted  hereon  containing  information 
in  detail  as  to  the  measures  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration,  Bannister  2871-2875. 

Importance  of  a  fixed  legal  standard  for  milk,  though  difficult  to  arrange,  Middleton 

2371-2375 Difficulty  arising  in  fixing  a  standard  pound  owing  to  the  great  variation  in 

richness  between  morning  and  afternoon  milk  ;  allusion  to  various  analyses  of  the 
milk  of  shorthorn  cows  in  support  of  contention  that  the  milk  of  well-fed  cows  does  not 
in  the  morning  attain  the  recognised  standard,  ib.  2375-2406.  2439-2441.  2477,  2478. 

2492-2496.  2561-2567 Desirability  of  allowing  farmers,  in  cases  of  prosecution, 

to  have  an  analysis  of  samples  direct  from  the  cow ;  belief  that  by  permitting  this 
appeal  a  higher  standard  might  be  fixed,  viz.,  3  for  fat  and  8*50  for  non-fatty  solids, 

ib.  2406-2417.2441-2452.2472-2476.2479-2482.2570-2574 Further  evidence  as 

to  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  standard  for  milk  which  shall  be  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low,  viz.,  5-2  for  fat  and  12  per  cent,  for  total  solids.  Long  2972-2978.  2990-2993. 
3003,  3004.  3138-3141. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  the  adoption  of  too  low  a  standard  tends  to  legalise 
adulteration  ;  advisability  of  making  the   standard  for  fat  not  less  than  3  per  cent., 

Farmer  3450-3454.   3492-3494,   3527-3540.  3546-3549.  3599-3601.  3674-3677 

Enumeration  of  the  foods  the  use  of  which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  ;  opinion  that  if  a  proper  standard  were  nxed  cows  would  be  fed 
so  as  to  reach  such  standard,  ib.  361 9-3624. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  feed  of  short-horn  cows 
owned  by  witness ;  experience  that  a  fixed  standard  is  necessary,  but  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  fix  it  as  high  as  3*25  for  fat  and  8*75  for  non-fatty  solids.  Smith  3760- 

3769.   3783.  3788,  3789.  3809-3814 Question  whether,  in  view  of  the  decision 

arrived  at  in  a  case  of  alleged  milk  adulteration  at  Clerkenwell  last  vear,  it  is  advisable 
to  fix  any  standard  for  non -fatty  solids  ;  belief  that  the  amount  of  mt  solids  proves  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  ib.  3793-3797. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Bannister  to  the  Chief  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory,  Paris,  dated 
12th  July  1894,  re<juesting  to  be  supplied  with  certain  information  as  to  the  measures 
adopted  in  Paris  with  reference  to  the  standards  of  non-fatty  and  fat  solids,  the  practise 
as  to  legal  proceedings,  &c.;  explanatory  statement  in  reply,  App.  p.  208. 

4.   Colouring: 

Expediency  of  prohibiting  colouring  matter  in  milk,  although  the  small  quantity 
used  would  produce  no  ill  effects;  the  practice  of  colouring  is  mostly  confined  to  towns, 

Embrey  1351.   1381-1383.   1390-1394 Opinion   that  the    colouring  of  milk  is  a 

common  practice.  Bannister  1819-1821 Exception  taken  to  the  colouring  of  milk 

with  anatto;  such  practice  should  be  considered  penal.  Long  2193-2202. 

Grounds  for  the  opinions  that  in  London  colouring  obtains  to  a  great  extent  and 

should  be  prohibited,  Middleton  2456-2458.  2486,  2487.  2540-2549 Concurrence  in 

the  opinion  that  the  artificial  colouring  of  milk  should  be  forbidden,  Long  3005-3007 

Conclusion  that  milk  is  coloured    by    the    dealers    in    London,  Farmer  3625- 

3629. 

5.   Condensed  Milk  and  Skimmed  Milk : 

Evidence  showing  that  many  brands  of  condensed  milk  are  made  from  skim  milk  and 
contain  very  little  nourishment ;  suggestion  that  such  brands  should  be  legally  com- 
pelled to  be  sold    as  skim   milk,  Preston- Thomas  81,  82.  150-152 Explanation 

respecting  some  strong  representations  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  the 
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Ml  L  K— continued. 

5.  C%fudm^d  Milk  and  Skimmed  Mtlk^^^caatinned. 

medical  profesiuon  ^bowing  the  neceesity  for  cotupicuously  labelling  condensed  iskim 

milk  owing  to  its  lack  o£  nutritiTe  qualities,  Presten^T/wmai  387*399 ^Qaesdon  as 

to  whether  the  sugar  in  condensed  milk  constitutes  adulteration,  ib.4til*434. 

'  Belief  that  instances  occur. where  wkdesale  houses  add  condensed  milk  to  natural 
milk  in  order  to  brine  up  the  percentage  of  solids  not  fat,  £afiiii56fr738-742*-— ^Facility 
with  which  milk  adulterated  with  condensed  milk  could  be  detected  owing  to  the  presence 
of  sugar,  Emhrey  1366-1368. 

Production  of  labels  from  tins  of  condensed  separated  milk  containing  less  than  the 
proper  amount  of  fat,  and,  in  many  instances,  under  weight;  opinion  that  such  milk 
should  be  legibly  aud  prominently  labelled  as  such,  and  that  the  label  should  show  the 
country  from  which  the  milk  comes.  Long  2273-2289.  2292-2306. 2311-2318 ^Refer- 
ence to  the  price  at  which  condensed  milk  is  sold ;   it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 

value,  ih.  2290,  2291. 2307-2310 Opinion  that  the  letters  on  tins  of  condensed  milk 

should  be  half-an*inch  square,  ib.  2942-2947. 

Contention  that  on  the  condensed  skimmed  milk  labels  the  word  **  skimmed ''  should 
ap[)ear  in  larger  letters  ;  reference  hereon  to  the  trial  in  a  condensed  milk  case  in 
wnich  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  found  that  the  label  was  perfectly  plain.  Smith 

3770-3782.  3846-3851.  3883-3889 Decision  on  the  case  of  Lane  o.  Collins  upon 

the  question  of  skimmed  milk  being  sold  as  milk,  App.  p  240. 

6.  Separated  Milk : 

Opinion  that  the  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk  is  very  small,  Preston-  Thomas  83-87. 

166.  180-182 Attention  called  to  a  common  form  of  adulteration  now  used,  by  the 

addition  of  separated  milk  to  new  milk,  Bannister  601-605.  644-647, 721-724 Belief 

that  separated  milk  is  of  great  nutritive  value  for  bone  and  tissue  as  it  contains  all  the 

non-fatty  solids  that  are  in  pure  milk  but  little  or  no>  fat,  ib.  648-650 Grounds  for 

believing  that  both  skim  and  separated  milk  is  nutritious,  ib.  1813-1818. 

Opinion  that  all  separated  milk  should  be  plainly  labelled,  Long  2187-2192— »— 
Unqualified  objection  to  the  practice  of  mixing  separated  and  whole  milk;  contention 
that  it  should  be  sold  separately  and  might  be  mixed  by  purchasers  at  their  pleasure, 
MiddleVm  2426-2437.  2529-2539.  2575,  2576. 

Further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  while  separated  milk  contains  all:  the  noinfatty 
solids  of  fresh  milk  and  scarcely  any  fat,  it  does  not  form  a  bad  diet  for  young 
children,  Bannister,  2825-2830.  2839-2842. 

Estimate  of  the  quality  of  separated  milk  necessary  to  produce  a  tin  of  condensed 
milk;  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  ingredients  exclusive  of  the  tin  is  under  1^.,  and 

the  retail  price  is  from  3rf.  upwards.  Long  2979-2989.  3162-3165 Examination 

showing  that  the  difHculty  of  prosecuting  in  case  of  the  adulteration  of  new  with 
separated  milk  would  be  diminished  if  the  standard  of  fat  were  raised  to  3*2  ;  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  separated  milk  provided  it  is  described 
as   such  ti)  the  purchaser,  ih.  3036-3059.  3146-3161.  316^-3176.  3197-3201.  3402- 

3404 Statement  that  the  efficacy  of  the  separator  depends   upon  the  class   of 

produce  ret|uired,  ib.  3232,  3233. 

Reference  to  the  large  supplies  of  separated  milk  that  are  sent  to  London  in  times 
of  scarcity;  practice  of  witness  when  tnere  is  an  over  supply  of  milk,  and  butter  is 
made,  to  give  the  separated  milk  to  the  pigs,  Farmer  3446-3450. 

7.  Price: 

Reference  to  the  price  of  fresh  milk  at  the  farmyard;  opinion  that  the  price 
obtained  by  the  farmer  is  from  l\d.  to  8rf.  per  gallon.  Long  3227-3231. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  price  of  milk;  rough  estimate 
that  at  the  farm  it  would  be  from  5d.  to  M.  per  imperial  gallon  in  the  summer  and 
from  8^.  to  9rf.  in  the  winter.  Farmer  3637-3639. 

8.  Railway  Companies: 

Reference  to  the  regulations  of  of  the  railway  companies  by  whifeh  all  chums  of 
milk  are  to  be  sent  unsealed  ;  desirability,  for  the  farmers  protection,  of  taking  sattiples 

of  milk  at  the  station  of  dispatch,   Middleton  2483-2485 Examination  a$  to  the 

sealing  of  milk  churns  ;  the  Great  Western  and  South  Western  Companies  permit 
chums  to  be  sealed,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  Farmer  3667-3673. 

9.  Adulteration ;  Isegal  Proceedings,  and  Preventive  Measures : 

Estimate  of  the  large  proportion  of  milk  samples  taken ;  evidence  showing  that  in 

-  :1893  the  fines  on  these  cases  amounted  to  2,914/  19«.  2rf.,  Preston- Thomas  50-56 

Belief  that  water  now  forms  the  chief  adulterant,  ib.  57,  58.  224— ^-Statistics  as  to 
the  proportions  of  samples  reported  against  in  the  years  1877-1893;  opinion  that 
such  proportions  depend  very  much  upon  the  weather,  ib.  59-65.  190. 
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Milk — continuecL 

9.  Adulteration  ;    Legal  Prowedings^  and  Prejoentivt  3ffew«>*w— continueH. 

Informatioii  as  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  number  of  milk  samples  reported  bj 

different  districts;    special  reference  to  the  system  of  milk  inspection    adopted  in 

,  Salford,  PreMt0n-th(ma$  74-§0*  213,  214.  227-^ — Inability  of  witness  to  state  what 

time  in  the  day  would  be  most  favourable  for  taking  samples  ofjnilk;;  belief  that  they 

are  taken  at  all  times^  ib.  232-234: Reference  to  the  Act  of  1879  by  which  samples 

of  milk  may  be  taken  at  the  mlway  station  at  which  the  milk  arrives  ;  grounds  for 
believing  that  tto  improvement  would  come  by  taking  such  i^amplefi  at  the  station  of 
despatch,  ib.  235-240.  246.  429,  430. 

Opinion  that  inspectors  when  taking  samples  of  milk  at  railway  stations  should 

reserve  a  portion  for  the  consignor,  Preston^^J komas  241-244 Statement  handed  in 

'  allowing  the  whokk.of.the  sasnples  taken  last  year  together  wijii.the  names  of  the 

,  district*  ircHi  .which  they  jcame,   ift.    245t— ^Statement    showing  •  that   the    Local 

Government  Board  is  aware  fhat  the  greatest  number -of  cases  of  adulteration  takes 

place  in  shops,  although  full  returns  of  8uch  cases  are  not  received ;  belief  that  the 

cases  referred  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  dilution  of  milk  with  water,  ib.  423-428 

Supplementary  evidence  relating  to   the  great  difference  in  the  number  of  samples  of 
,    tnilk  reported  against  in  Liverpool  and  in  Sabord,  ib*  440-445.  v 

Question  as  to  the  practice  of  adding  fat  to  milk  in  order  to  counteract  the  results  of 
cream  extraction  ;   the  only  case  that  nas  come  before  the  notice  of  witness  was  one  in 

which  starch  was  used  to  thicken  the  consistency  of  the  milk,  Bannister  711-718 

Instance  of  attempt  to  deceive  witness  when  cows  were  milked  in  his  presence,  Embrey 
•    1335-1337.  1345— — Opinion  that  milk  is  most  adulterated  by  retailers.  Bannister  1^53, 
.    1554 — —Desirability,  in  a  case  of  a  small  admixture  of  water,  for  the  magistrates  to 
consider  the  method  of  analysis,  ib.  1705-1708. 

Grounds  for  believing  that  Section  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  inefficient 

in  regard  to  milk  dealers,  Long  2 173-2 181 Desirability  of  giving  farmers  and  dealers 

,  power  to  indict  any  of  their  servants  found  guilty  of  adulteration;  extract  read  hereon 
m>m  a  law  proposed  by  the  Dairy  Trade  and  Can  Protection  Society,  i^.  2185,  2186 

Approval  of  the  details  of  analysis  being  given  toanvone  whose  milk  is  sampled,  ib. 

2219-2221 Attention  drawn  to  the  practice  of  small  vendors  of  bottling  ordinary 

milk  and  selling  it  as  specially  adapted  for  children,  ib.  2272. 

Proposal  that  all  premises  where  milk  is  sold  should  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  that   milk   carriers  and    sellers  of  milk   should  be  registered, 

Middleton  2356-2370.  2453-2455 Improbability  of  boiled  milk  being  mixed  with 

fresh  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  its  flavour  is  detected,  Lonff  3177-3180 

Question  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  separated  milk  with  the  high  class  milk  of 
Jersey  cows  ;  opinion  that  such  a  fraud  would  prove  too  costly,  ib.  3181-3183. 

Desirability  of  checking  the  prcfitable  practice  of  adulterating  new  with  separated 
milk ;  suggestion  that  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  detecting  such  adulteration  rewai'^s 
should  be  offered  to  any  employes  who  would  give  information  leading  to  conviction, 

'  [Farmer  3557-3572,  3582,  3583.  3612.  3635,  3636 Evidence  showing  that  there  is 

'    no*  difficulty  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  of  obtaining  a  sample  of  the  mixea  milk  of  a  herd 

of  cows,  Smith  3798-3802 Possibility  that  the  public  might  send  samples  of  milk 

for  analysis  if  they  could  do  so  by,  payment  of  a  small  fee,  i^.  3825-3828. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  numler  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated 
.    ^d  the  number  of  proceedings  taken  with  the  results  thereof,  App.  p.  191. 

Paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Bannister  containing  particulars  for  1885-86  as  to  the 
results  of  analyses  of  various  samples,  App.  p.  209. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the  Metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and. borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
milk  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.  p.  192. 

10,  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company: 

Detailed  statement  as  to  certain  analyses  of  the  moming*s  milk  made  by  Dr. 
Veith  for  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  from  1881  to  1888,  proving  th^at  the  com- 
pany were  able  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  milk  of  a  standard  far  above  that 
suggested  by  witness,  Xow^r  2963-2965.  3405-3411. 

Paper  explanatory  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  adulteration,  together  with  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of 
improved  regulations,  App.  p.  211. 

.,  Tabulf^  Atatement  showing  thespeoifio  gravity,  total  solids,  fat,  and  solids  not  fat, 
in  the  milk  supplied  by  the  company  in  each  month  sinee  the  beginning  of  1881, 
App.  p.  213, 

Tftb)e.0hawing.the  percentage' of  fat'  in  the  milk  of  single-  coif^s  of  different  breeds. 
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10,  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company — continued. 
Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  sent  out  on  each 
day  in  the  several  years  1891-94,  App.  p*  218. 

Particulars  respecting  the  method  of  analysis  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Company,  App.  p.  223. 

See  also  Boracic  Acid.         New  York.         Samples. 
Mixtures.     Summary  of  cases  upon  the  subject  of  notification  of  mixture,  showing  the 

decision  in  each  case,  App.  p.  225. 
Mustard.     Belief  that  the  adulteration  of  mustard  is  not  serious,  and  consists  principally 
in  the  addition  of  a  little  wheat  flour,  Preiton^  Thomas  123,  124. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  m  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
mustard  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.p.  192. 

N. 

J/ew  York.    Reference  to  the  standard  of  milk  in  New  York  as  being  considerably  higher 

than  the  standard  in  this  country.  Bannister  651-655.  978-980 Description  of  the 

methods  of  milk  analysis  inventea  by  Mr.  Babcock  and  in  use  in  New  York,  ib.  656, 657. 

Explanation  of  the  laws  relating  to  milk  in  force  in  New  York  State,  Loitg  2222- 
2225— — Practice  in  New  York  State  to  allow  no  foreign  substance  whateyer  in  milk; 
objection  of  witness  to  the  exclusion  of  preservatives  from  milk,  ib.  3071-3077 
Explanation  as  to  the  price  of  butter  in  New  York ;  wholesale  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
for  certain  butter  during  the  sununer  season,  ib.  3241-3246. 

P. 

Parish  Councils.  Opinion  that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  handing  over  the 
administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  to  the  parish  councik,  Hayward 
1186-1188. 

Penalties.     See  Fines  and  Penalties. 

Pepper.    Diminution  in  the  adulteratiom  of  pepper,  the  reported  cases  being  but  2  per 

cent,  of  the  total  proportion  of  samples,  JVef/cm-7%/>ift<u  117-119 Attention  called 

to  a  case  in  which  a  quantity  of  pepper  dust,  which  contained  only  1  or  2  per  cent 
of  genuine  pepper,  was  put  up  for  sale;  belief  duit  no  steps  could  be  taken  unless  it 
was  proved  to  be  injurious  to  health,  ib.  477-491. 

Abstract  of  report  of  public  analyst  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
pepper  examined  ana  the  number  adulterated,  App.  p.  192. 

Preston-Thomasy  Herbert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  general  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  was,  until  recently,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  of  the  Board  which  dealt  with  the  administration  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  1. 

Statement  that  the  Acts  which  came  chiefly  under  the  notice  of  witness  were  the 

Act  of  1875,  the  amending  Act  of  1879,  and  the  Margarine  Act  of  1887;  2 

Provisions  in  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  appointment  of  public  analysts;  reference  hereon  to 
the  slight  alteration  of  these  provisions  oy  the  Local  Government  Act  of  last  Ses^on, 

3,  4 Enumeration  of  the  analysts  appointed  under  different  sections  of  the  Act  in 

question ;  total  appointment  of  237,  which  total  practically  covers  the  whole  of  the 
country,  5. 

Necessity  for  an  analyst  to  possess  high  qualifications  in  order  to  be  appointed  by 

the  Local  Government  Board,  6.  21. 186-188. 194-201.  204-209 Question  respecting 

the  number  of  districts  served  by  one  analyst ;   belief  that  the  non-residence  of  such 

an  oflicer  within  the  district  gives  rise  to  no  inconvenience,  7-10 Examination  as 

to  the  taking  of  samples  for  analysis ;  statement  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  and  of  Weights  and  Measures  take  samples,  but  that  they  are  rarely  taken 
by  private  individuals,  11,  12.  167-169. 192, 193. 

Opinion  that  the  section  of  the  Act  relative  to  adulterations  injurious  to  health  is 
.  very  little  used,  partly  because  such  adulterations  have  greatly  diminished,  and  partly 

through  the  necessity  for  proving  wilful  knowledge,  13,  14 Information  in  regard 

to  the  amending  Act  of  1879  ;  difficulties  which  arose  in  Scotland  owing  to  the  use  of 

the  term  "  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser,"  15 Particulars  of  the  Margarine 

Act  of  1877  ;  question  as  to  whether  it  enables  an  inspector  to  take  samples  free  of 
payment,  16,  17.  160,  161.  215-217. 

Estimate  that  between  sixty  and  seventy  decisions  have  been  pronounced  in  the 
High  Courts  on  various  points  arising  out  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  18-20. 203 
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I^estan- Thomas f  Herbert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Statement  that  each  analyst  sends  in  a  quarterly  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded 
annuaUy  to  the  Local  Grovemment  Board,  22,  23. 

Great  increase  in  the  number  of  samples  submitted  since  the  issue  of  a  circular  by 
the  Board  in  1884  ;  reference  to  the  standard  of  one  sample  per  1,000,  urged  by 
the  Board  as  having  been  exceeded  since  1891 ;  24-28. 

Evidence  showing  that  some  districts  send  in  a  great  many  more  samples  than 
others ;  eniuneration  of  the  places  from  which  but  few  have  been  received  owing  to 

the  want  of  action  by  the  local  authorities,  29-34.  177. Testimony  in  the  analysts' 

report  to  the  decrease  of  adulteration,  35,  36 ^Examination  as  to  the  number  of 

cases  in  which  proceedings  were  taken;  out  of  4,793  samples  reported  against  last 
year,  proceedings  were  taken  in  3,174  instances,  and  in  2,687  of  these  fines  were 
imposed,  37-42.  210-212. 

Allusion  to  the  great  complaints  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of 

fines ;  infrequency  of  cases  in  which  maximum  fines  are  inflicted,  43-46.  178,  179 

Inadvisability  of  establishing  a  minimum  fine,  47,  48 Enumeration  of  the  articles 

that  chiefly  come  under  the  Acts,  49. 

Estimate  of  the  large  proporti(m  of  milk  samples  taken  ;  evidence  showing  that  in 

1893  the  fines  on  these  cases  amounted  to  2,914/.  I9s.  2d.;  50-56 Belief  that  water 

now  forms  the  chief  adulterant  of  milk,  57, 58. 224 Statistics  as  to  the  proportions  of 

milk  samples  reported  against  in  the  years  1877-1893  ;   opinion  that  such  proportions 

depend  very  much  ufwn  the  weather,  59-65,  190 Difficulty  experienced  by  analysts 

in  distinguishing  between  rich  milk  which  has  been  adulterated  and  that  produced  by 
an  old  or  badly-fed  cow  ;  reference  to  an  examination  of  the  milk  of  273  cows,  in 
which  the  "total  solids"  varied  from  10*3  to  15-8  per  cent;  66-73,  220-223. 

Information  as  to  the  wide  difierence  in  the  number  of  milk  samples  reported  by 
different  districts;  special  reference  to  the  system  of  milk  inspection  aaopted  m  Salforc^ 

74-80.  213,  214.  227-^ Evidence  showing  that  many  branus  of  condensed  milk  are 

made  firom  skim  milk  and  contain  verv  little  nourishment;  suggestion  that  such  brands 

should  be  legallv  compelled  to  be  sold  as  skim  milk,  81,  82.  150-152 Opinion  that 

the  nutritive  value  of  separated  milk  is  very  small,  83-87.  166.  180-182. 

Statement  that  butter  forms  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  the  samples  analysed, 
and  that  there  is  practically  the  same  amount  of  adulteration  now  as  existed  in  1877  ; 
88-92. 174 Statistics  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  in  1893 ;  93 Considera- 
tion of  the  two  adulterants  of  butter,  viz.,  margarine  and  water ;  parallel  position  of 
butter  and  milk  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  they  may  contam,  94-99. 
189.  191. 

Examination  as  to  the  adulteration  of  spirits ;  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported  last 

year  were  on  account  of  an  excess  of  water,  100 Inadequacy  of  the  standard  fixed 

by  the  Act  of  1879  to  prevent  the  over- adulteration  of  spirits  by  water;  instance  in 
the  case  of  Sandys  v.  Small,  101-106. 

Information  as  to  the  method  by  which  coffee  is  adulterated  with  chicory,  107-112 

Statement  that  in  1893  out  of  1,600  samples  of  lard,  8  per  cent,  were  condemned 

owing  to  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef-fat  stearine,  113-1 16 Diminution 

in  the  adulteration  of  pepper,  the  reported  cases  being  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
proportion  of  samples,  117-119. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  vinegar  cases  reported  against  in  1893  probably  due  to  the 
greater  activity  of  the  inspectors ;    question  as  to  whether  vinegar  othei*  than  malt 

should  be  prohibited,  120-122 Statement  that  out  of  1,^00  samples  of  bread  and  flour 

only  five  were  reported  against,  123 Belief  that  the  adulteration  of  mustard  is  not 

serious,  and  contiists  principally  in  the  addition  of  a  little  wheat  flour,  123,  124. 

Difficulty  of  condemning  beer  for  any  adulteration  other  than  salt,  owing  to  the 

existing  law  which  permits  substitutes  lor  malt  and  hops,  125 Grounds  for  believing 

that  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drug.i  Act  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  confectionery,  which 

is  now  invariably  reported  as  pure,  126,  127 Evidence  showing  that  during  the  last 

four  yeara  there  has  been  no  case  of  tea  adulteration ;  opinion  that  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  great  reduction  of  the  duty  and  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  Conunissioners  of 
Customs  of  examining  it  while  in  bond,  128-134. 

Experience  that  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  although  large,  is  not  so  common  as 

formerly,  135 Bemedies  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  ;    belief  that 

there  is  a  general  feeling  that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  136-139.  144-148.  153-159. 

164,  165 Desirability  of  allowing  fines  to  go  to  the  sanitary  authorities  instead  of 

the  County  Fund,  140-143 Reference  to  the  desire  of  vendors  for  greater  protec- 
tion, 149. 

Question  as  to  the  transmission  of  articles,  after  analysis,  to  Somerset  House  in 
the  event  of  the  chemists'  analysis  being  challenged  ;  samples  may  now  be  sent  to 

Somerset  House  if  the  magistrates  so  direct,  162,  163.  198.  202.  225,  226 Inability 

of  witness  to  give  statistics  of  the  amount  of  margarine  made  in  this  country  and  of  t 

that  imported.  170-176.  218,  219 Suggestion  that  the  Committee  should  ascertainOOQlC 

how  the  standards  for  milk  and  butter  are  dealt  with  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  183-195.  ^ 

0.174.  N  N  3  rSecond 
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Preston- Thomas f  Herberts     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— coji^tnti^t  -    -^^ 

I/i  il^Seoond  GxamiDationJ* — Explanation,  as  regards  milk,  that  the  expression  -^total 
solids"  used  in  previous  evidence  includes  all  solids  whether^  fat  or  otberwisey  228^*'^ — 

.,,  Ipfrequency  oi  samples  of  cream  being  taken  for  analysis,  229-231— —Inability 
of  witness  to  state  what  time  in  the  day  would  be  most  favourable  for  taking  samples 
of  milk ;  belief  that  they  are  taken  at  all  times,  232-234. 

,  Reference  to  the  Act  of  1879  by  which  samples  of  milk  may  be  taken  at  the  railway 
station  at  which  the  milk  arrives ;  grounds  ior  believing  that  no  improvement  would 

ensue  by  taking  such  samples  at  the  station  of  dispatch,  235-240.  246.  .429,  430 

.    Opinion  that  inspectors  wtien  taking  samples  of  milk  at  railway  stations  should  reserve 

.    a  portion  for  the  consignor,  241-244 Statement  handed  in  showing  the  whole  of 

the  samples  taken  last  year  together  with  the  names  of  the  districts  from  which  they 
came,  245. 

Evidenpe  respecting  the  few  prosecutions  instituted  by  private  persons^  belief  that 
people  are  reluctant  to  perform  an  unpleasant  duty  while  there  is  a  public  authority  to 

undertake  it,  247-250.  403 Conclusion  that,  speaking  generally,  there  is  an  analyst 

for  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  251,  252.  278 Additional  evidence  as  to  the  great 

variation  in  the  activity  of  the  authorities  of  the  various  districts ;  where  the  Act  is 
efficiently  administered  it  has,  as  in  the  case  of  pepper,  the  effect  of  reduiSig  ,the 
^    amount  of  adulteration,  253-259.  272.  377-380.  385,  386.  400-402.  533.        *  •       ' 

,  ,      Further  details  respecting  the  minimum  average  of  one  sample   to  every    1,000 
.  .  persons^  as  desired  by  the  Local  Go%'ernment  Board ;  in  many  districts  more  than 

that  proportion  is  attained,  260-269.  301t-304.  529-532 Inability  pf  the  Lpcal 

Government  Board  to  compel   the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  Act^  $70,  271. 

296-300.  408-413.  457,  458.  535,  536 Belief  that  no  particular  difficulties  present 

themselves  to  an  inspector  when  proceeding  under  the  Mar^nne  Act  if  be  be 
conversant  with  his  work  and  does  not  wear  uniform  when  taking  eanlples,  273,274. 
310,  31 1.  315.  497-499.  504. 

Opinion  that  the  leniency  of  magistrates  as  regards  the  imposition  of  fines  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  adulteration  carried  on,  and  that  imprisonment  iii  fcome 
cases  would  be  more    effectual,  275-277.  305-307 Additional  evidence  as  to  the 

Siualifications  and  testimonials  rec^uired  b^  the  Local  Government  Board  of  candidates 
or  the  post  of  analyst ;  no  examination   iia    required,  278-283.  381.  462-46T.  4/3 

Reference  to  an  instance  where  a  recently  appointed  medical  officer  and  analyst  is  said 
to  possess  no  other  chemical  qualification  than  that  of  paying  the  fees  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  284-287. 

Evidence  respecting  a  case  in  Sunderland  where  the  services  of  the  public  aujtlvst 
are  valued  at  51.  per  annum  ;  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  power  to  detennme 

the  amount  of  salary,  288.  472.  505-517,  526-528 Belief  that  the  Board  has  never 

exercised  its  power  to  remove  an  analyst  on  the  grounds  of  incompetency,  289, 2i90— — 
— —Further  examination  in  regard  to  the  circular  issued  by  the  Board  in 
1884    and    the   consequent  increase   in  the  number    of  samples    sent  for  analy^sis, 

..291 -295- 

^ggestion  that  the  Committee  might,  with  advantage,  ascertain  the  methods  by 
which  foreign  countries  endeavour  to  suppress  adulteration,  308,  309.  492.  522-525 

Belief  that  the  institution  of  travelling  inspectors  would  create  great  difficulties, 

312-314 Advisability  of  taking  samples  of  food  products  at  the  port  of  entry; 

•  .inability  of  witness  to  state  whether  the  present  Acts  would  cover  such  procedure, 
316-322. 

'  Evidence  showing  that  penalties  for  the  adulteration  of  cheese  were  imposed  last 
year  in  but  four  caseb ;  contested  question  as  to  whether  cheese  made  from  skimmed 
milk  is  considered  to  be  adulterated,  323-330 Difficulties  that  would  arise  in  obtain- 
ing samples  from  wholesale  warehouses,  331-335 Attention  of  witness  drtrwn  to  the 

fact  that  the  milk  standard  is  identical  with  that  of  1874,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the 
adulteration  of  milk  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard,  336-447.  446, 
447. 

Further  consideration  of  the  great  increase  in  the  samples  of  vinegar  taken  in  1893 
owing  to  the  newspaper  coiTespondence  about  that  proauct;  question  as  to  whether 

vinegar  must  be  made  from  malt,  348-352 Explanation  respecting  the  effect  of  the 

weather  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  milk  ;  when  milk  is  scarce  there  is  more  disposition 
to  adulterate,  355,  356.  420-422. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  great  variation  in  the  percentages  of  adulteration  in 
adjoining  districts;  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  power  to  investigate  the 

causes  of  these  variations,  360-376 Additional  explanations  regarding  the  strong 

representation  made  to  the  Board  by  the  medical  protession,  sho«%ing  the  necessity  for 
cone^picuously  labelling  condensed  skim  milk  owing  to  its  lack  of  nutritive  qualities, 

387-399 Adequacy  of  the  present  system  for  obtaining  samples  if  properly  carried 

out,  404-407.  415-419.  534. 
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Beport,  1894 — continued. 

Preitim-Thamas,  Herbert.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — ccnUr.ned.  ^  - 

.  Statement  showing .  that  the  Local  Goyernn^ent  Board  is  aware  that  thiQ  greatest 
number  of  cases  ot  adulteratiopi  takes  .place  in  shops,  although  full  returns  ^  such 
cases  are  not  received ;  belief  that  the  cases  referred  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  dilution 

of  milk  with  water»  423-428 Question  as  to  whether  the  sugar  in  condensed  milk 

constitutes  adulteration,  431-434 Reference  to  the  colouring  of  butterf  belief  tba^ 

it  is  forbidden  imder  the  Danish  Margarine  Law,  435-438.  .  i 

.   Supplementary  e.vidence  relating  to  the  great  difference  in  the  number  of  samples 

of  milk  reported  against  in  Liverpool  and  in  Salford,440-445 Examination  showing 

that  the  Customs   authorities  report  only  the  inspections   made  in  regard  to  ten; 

report  for  the   year   1892   handed  in,  449-456.  518-521 Difficulties  ;of  taking 

proceedings  imder  the  first  portion  of  the  Act  of  1875  relative  to  the  admixture  of 
ingredients  noxious  to  health,  45  9-46  K 

Consideration  of  the  objections  thai  have  been  made  to  the  combination  of  the  offices 

of  medical  officer  of  health  and  of  public  analyst,  468-471 Attention  called  to  a 

case  in  which  a  quantity  of  pepper  dust  which  contained  only  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
genuine  pepper  was  put  up  for  safe ;  belief  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  unlets  it  wiks 

proved  to  be  injurious   to  health,  477-491 Opinion  that  the  adulteration  of  sugar 

has  practically  ceased,  493-496. 

Statement    that    the    Local    Government    Board    receives   no  notification  of  the 

registration   of  margarine   factories,  500,  501 Reference  to  the  practice  in  some 

districts  of  selling  adulterated  goods  openly  and  of  giving  twenty-four  ounces  to  the 
pound,  502,  5t>3. 

Preventive  Meoiures.     Remedies  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  generally  ; 
belief  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  some  steps  should  be  taken,  PreMton'Th^ma 
136-139.  144-148.  153-159.  164,  165. 

Prosecutions.     See  Legal  Prs»ceedingn. 

Public  Analysts.     See  Analysts  and  Analyses. 

Publicity.     Desirability  of  publishing  in  the  papers  full  particulars  of  cases  of  adultera- 
tion.  Smith  3784,  3785. 

S. 
Samples: 

Explanation  as  to  the  taking  of  samples  for  analysis  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  and  of  Weights  and  Measures  take  samples,  but  that  they  are  rarely  taken 

by  private  individuals,  Preston- Thomas  11, 12,  167-169.  192, 193 Great  increase  in 

the  number  of  samples  submitted  since  the  issue  of  a  circular  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  1884  ;  referetice  to  the  standard  of  one  sample  per  thousand,  urged  by  the 

Board,  as  having  been  exceeded  since  1891 ;  ib.  24-28 Evidence  showing  that  some 

districts  send  in  a  great  many  more  samples  than  others ;  enumeration  of  the  places 
from  which  but  few  have  been  received  owing  to  the  want  of  actioB  by  the  local 
authorities,  ib,  29-34.  177. 

Question  as  to  the* transmission  of  articles,  after  analysis,  to  Somers^et  House  in  the 
event  of  the  chemists'  analysis  being  challenged ;  samples  may  now  be  sent  to 
Somerset  House  if  the   magistrates  so   direct,  Pi^sUm-l  homas  162,    163.  198.  202. 

225,  226 Further  details  respecting  the  minimum  average  of  one  sample  to  every 

10,000  persons,  as  claimed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  in  many  districts  more 
than  that  proportion-is  attained,  ib,  260-269.  291-295.  301-304.  529-582. 

Belief  that  no  particular  difficulties  present  themselves  to  an  inspector  when  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  under  the  Margarine  Act  if  he  be  conversant  with  his  work  and  dcfes  tiot 
wear  uniform  when  taking  samples,  Pre9ton*Tkomas  27 S^  274.  310,  311,  315.  497-499. 

504 Advisability  of  taking  samples  of  food  products  at  the  port  of  entry  t  inability 

of  witness  to  state  whether  the  present  Acts  would  cover  such  procedure,  ib.  316-322 

Adequacy  of  the  present  system  for  obtaining  samples  if  properly  carried  out,  ib. 

404-407.415-419.534.  ... 

Information  as  to  tfie  nunibev- and;  dassifioation  of  the  samples  received  by  the 
Government  Laboratory  last  year  from  the  various  sources,  from  which  it  is  showii  that 
milk  and  butter  specimens  greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  other  product.  Bannister  643- 

,   564 Examination' as  to  the  contn^vcrsy  with  the  hnalysts  regarding^  the  Wording  of 

the.  certificates  relating  to  disputed  Siimples  issued  by  the  Somerset  House  authorities; 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  wording  is  legally  carried  out,  ib.  748-752 Insuffi- 
ciency, for.  the  p^rppse  of  pr^ventii^  .adulterp^tion,  i^  the  iaumberoi  samples  taken, 

ib,  971 Belief  th^t  h  judiciouB  iaspejQtor  has  no  difficulty  in  obtfaning  samples, 

iJ.  972-977. 
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Sa  MPL  es — continued. 

Inadvisability  of  sendiog  men  to  obtain  samples  of  butter ;  suggestion,  however, 
that  inspectors  should   be  empowered  to  employ  whatever  agent  he  considers  most 

suitable,  Hapward  1004-1010.   1083-1888.  1122-1127 Expediency  of  compelling 

local  authorities  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  samples,  as  of  butter,  and  of 
employing  outside  officials  in  any  cases  of  laxity,  Embrey  1278-1282.  1300-1303.  1376- 
1379.  1406-1408.  1415,  1416.  1470-1476. 

Statement  that  the  Custom  House  officials  do  not  take  samples  of  imported  butter ; 
belief  that  such  a  step  would  be  inadvisable  owing  to  the  damage  that  the  necessary 
delay  would  cause  to  such  a  perishable  article,  Bannister  1555-1565.  1594-1596.  1825- 

1828 ^Examination  as  to  the  samples  of  margarine   taken   at  the   ports   by   the 

Custom  House  officials ;  opinion  that  a  small  number  only  are  taken,  and  these  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  margarine  from  being  imported  as  butter,  ib.  1566-1578 

Samples  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  from  England  have  been  referred  to 

Somerset  House,  ib.  1621-1624. 

Expediency  of  permitting  inspectors  to  select  any  suitable  person  to  take  samples. 

Long  1920,  1921 Difficulty  of  obtaining  samples  owing  to  the  inspectors  and  their 

assistants  being  so  well  known,  Smith  3729.  3875-3878. 

Abstract  of  Reports  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  Metro* 
polls  and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples 
of  milk,  bread,  flour,  butter,  coffee,  &c.,  examined  and  the  number  adulterated, 
App.  p.  192 Proportion  of  samples  adulterated  in  1892  and  1893,  respectively,  ib. 

Summary  of  cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  subject  of  taking 
samples,  showing  the  decision  in  each  case  and  the  grounds  thereof,  App.  p.  192. 

Decision  in  the  case  of  RoLfe  v.  Thompson  that  the  whole  of  each  sample  (as  of  milk) 
need  not  be  sent  to  analyst,  App,  p.  239. 

See  also  Analysts  and  Analyses.         Government  Laboratory. 

Smithy  Thomas  Carrmyton.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a  member  of  the   Mar- 

Sarine  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  is  Chairman  of  the 
taffordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  an  Alderman  of  the  County  Council; 
farms  about  300  acres  near  Rugeley,  and  appears  in  support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Margarine  Committee,  3678-3685. 

Desirability  of  treating  the  adulteration  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drink  in  the 
same  manner  as  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  by  inspection  at  the  ports  and  by  the 
stoppage  of  all  adulterated  goods  ;  belief  that  such  practice  might  possibly  raise  the 
price  of  food  but  would  enable  the  consumer  to  obtain  a  pure  article,  3686-3699. 

3790-3792, 3815-3820. 386 1-3872 Necessity  for  the  formation  of  a  central  authority 

with  travelling  inspectors  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration  throughout 
the  country,  3700-3707.  3821-3824.  3873-3875.  387^3882. 

Objection  to  the  use  of  colouring  of  any  kind  in  margarine,  and  also  to  its  admix- 
ture with  butter ;  instances  given  of  cases  in  which  a  mixture  adulterated  with  between 
eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  foreign  fat  has  been  sold  as  pure  butter,  3708-3711. 
3737,  3738.  3746-3759.  3829-3838 Expediency  of  better  facilities  for  prose- 
cuting the  wholesale  dealer  who  sells  adulterated  articles ;  extract  read  from  the 
judgment  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  on  a  case  at  Wolverhampton,  3712-3714. 
3739. 

Examination  upon  the  question  of  holding  an  international  conference  on 
dairy   products   as   suggested    by   the    Danish   Sovemment    to   Lord    Rosebery    in 

July   1893;    opinion  that  this  country  might  take  action  by  itself,  3715-3726 

Complaint  by  tne  ^orth  and  South  Staffor(£hire  inspectors  in  regard  to  the  inactivity 
of  neighbouring  local  authorities ;  explanation  hereon  that  inspectors  act  under  the 

authority  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  3726-3728.  3730 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  samples  owing  to  the  inspectors  and  their  assistants  being  so 
well  known,  3729.  3875-3878. 

Information  as  to  the  number  of  samples  of  butter  and  milk  taken  during  the 
last  quarter  by  the  inspectors  in  Staffordshire  ;  experience  of  the  analysts  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  percentage  of  butter  in  margarine,  and  to  adulterate  new 

with  separated  milk,  3731-3736 Practice  of  the  magistrates  in   Staffordshire  to 

impose  heavy  penalties  on  wholesale  dealers  who  have  been  convicted  of  adulteration ; 
opmion  that  after  a  second  conviction  a  man  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  3740- 
3745.  3852-3860. 

Detailed  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  feed  of  the  cows  owned  by 
witness ;  experience  that  a  fixed  standard  is  necessary,  but  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  fix  it  as  h%h  as  3-25  for  fat  and  8-75  for  non-fatty  solids,  3760-3769.  3783.  3788, 

3789. 
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Report,  1894 — continued. 

Smithy  nomas  Carringion.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

3789.3809-3814 Contention  that  on  the  condensed  skimmed  milk  labels  the -word 

"  skimmed "  should  appear  in  larger  letters ;  reference  to  a  condensed  milk  case  in 
which  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  found  that  the  label  was  perfectly  plain,  3770-3782. 

3846-3851.  3883-3889 Desirability  of  publishing  in  the  papers  full  particulars  of 

cases  of  adulteration,  3784,  3785. 

Reference  to  a  case  at  Ilkeston  where  a  man  was  convicted  because  butter  supplied  by 
him  contained  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  water;  impression  that  a  standard  is  necessary, 

but  that  it  should  not  be  fixed  without  further  inquiry,  3786, 3787 Question  whether 

in  view  of  the  decision  arrived  at  in  a  case  of  alleged  milk  adulteration  at  Clerkenwell 
last  year,  it  is  advisable  to  fix  anv  standard  for  non-fatty  solids ;  belief  that  the  amount 
of  fat  solids  proves  the  quality  of  the  milk,  3793-3797. 

Evidence  showino:  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  of  obtaining  a 

sample  of  the  mixea  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows,  3798-3802 Experience  that  the  influence 

of  food  affects  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 

the  fixing  of  a  standard   impracticable,  3803-3808 Possibility  that    the  public 

might  send  samples  for  analysis  if  they  could  do  so  by  payment  of  a  small  fee,  3825- 
3828. 

Further  reference  to  the  proposed  prohibition  upon  the  colouring  of  margarine ; 
probability  that  if  packages  of  margarine  were  coloured  red  it  might  prove  invidious 
to  the  vendors,  3839-3845 Decrease  in  the  price  of  butter  attributed  to  the  con- 
sumption oE  margarine  ;  attention  of  witness  called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
importations  of  butter  have  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  whilst  those  of  margarine  have 
remained  stationary,  3890-3897, 

Spirits.    Examination  as  to  the  adulteration  of  spirits ;   twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases 

reported  last  year  were  on  accoimt  of  an  excess  of  water, /V^ston-IViomaj  100 

Inadequacy  of  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1879  to  prevent  the  over  adulteration 
of  spints  by  water  ;  instance  in  the  case  of  Sandys  v.  Small,  ib.  101-106. 

Information  respecting  the  great   percentage  of  adulteration,  notwithstanding  a 

legally  enacted  limit,  in  the  case  of  spirits.  Bannister  829-835.  837 Attention  of 

witness  called  to  instances  where  analysts  have  made  mistakes  in  analysing  (|uarter- 
ounce  samples  of  spirits  ;  although  it  is  possible  to  analyse  such  small  quantities  with 
perfect  correctness,  larger  samples  are  doubtless  preferable,  ih.  2691-2695. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated, 
and  the  number  of  proceedings  taken,  with  the  result  thereof,  App.  p.  191. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 
spints  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.  p.  192. 

Summary  of  certain  cases  decided  in  the  High  Conrt  of  Justice  with  reference  to 
the  standard  of  strength,  App.  p.  224. 

Staffordshire.  Information  as  to  the  number  of  samples  of  butter  and  milk  taken  during 
the  last  quarter ;  experience  of  the  analysts  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  butter  in  margarine  and  to  adulterate  new  with  separated  milk,  Smith 

3731-3736 Practice  of  the  magistrates  in  Staffordshire  to  impose  heavy  penalties 

on  wholesale  dealers  who  have  been  convicted  of  adulteration ;  opinion  that  after  a 
second  conviction  a  man  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  ib.  3740-3745.  3852-3860. 

Standards.  Belief  that  it  would  be  possible  to  publish  a  system  of  official  limits  in  the 
case  of  a  good  many  articles,  but  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  with 

regard  to   the  producers,   Bannister  847-856.  882-884 Question  as  to  the  means 

adopted  by  Somerset  House  of  making  known  to  public  analysts  the  standards  or 
limits  used  by  them ;  two  manuals  were  published  some  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  no 

systematic  publication,  iT^.  1652-1658.  1664-1666.  1835, 1836 Grounds  for  believing 

that  public  analysts  might  resent  the  authoritative  dictation  of  standards  by  Somerset 
House,  iby  1659-1663 —  -See  also  Btitter.         Milk. 

Sugar.     Reference  to  sugar  as  not  being  worth  adulterating,  through  the  low  price, 

Preston-Thomas  134 Conclusion   that  the  adulteration  of  sugar  has  practically 

ceased,  ib.  493-496 Consideration  of  the  practice  of  colouring  ordinary  raw  sugar  ; 

belief  that  the  colouring  is  used  as  a  means  of  importing  sugar  into  America  without 
payment  of  duty,  and  is  too  small  to  be  considered  an  adulteration.  Bannister  2683- 
2690. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  of 


sugar  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.,  p.  192. 
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Report,  1894 — continued. 

Sweet  Nitre.  Consideration  of  four  cases  of  sweet  nitre  which  have  occurred  through  the 
difference  between  the  sweet  nitre  of  commerce  and  that  of  the  British  PharmacopcDia, 
Bannister  860-862. 


Tallow.  Statement  as  to  tallow  fetching  a  lower  price  now  than  formerly,  Middleton  2615- 
2619. 

Tea.  Evidence  showing  that  during  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  no  case  of  tea 
adulteration ;  opinion  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  ffreat  reduction  of  the  duty  and 
of  the  price,  and  to  tlie  power  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  of  examining 

tea  in   bond,  Preston^ Thomax  128-134 Examination   showing   that  the    Customs 

authorities  report  only  the  inspections  mide  in  regard  to  tea ;  Report  for  the  year 
1892  handed  in,  lA  449-456.  518-521. 

Abstract  o£  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893  showing  for  the  metropolis 
and  for  each  county  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  samples  oi  tea 
examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.,  p.  192. 

Travelling  Inspectors.  Belief  that  the  institution  of  travelling  inspectors  would  create  ereat 

difficulties,  Preston- Thomas  312-314 Desirability  of  the  appointment  of  travelling 

inspectors  in  order  to  correct  the  inaction  of  the  local  authorities,  Haifward  1053-1056. 

1067.  1079;  Long  1915-1919;  Smith  3700-3707.3821-3824.  3879-3882 Necessity 

for  the  appointment  of  travelling  inspectors  empowered  to  interfere  in  cases  where  the 
local  authorities  are  neglectful ;  opinion  that  there  should  be  margarine  inspectors  at 
every  port,  Middleton  2329-2331.  2456-2460.  2498.  2620-2630.  2657-2659. 

Tuberculosis.  Particulars  respecting  the  nianner  in  which  cows  are  attacked  by  tuber- 
culosis; frequency  of  such  cases,  especially  in  town  dairies,  Ij^ng  3112-3126.3320- 
3323. 


U. 

Uniformity  of  Administration.  Necessity  for  the  formation  of  a  central  i^uthority  with 
travelling  inspectors  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  administration  throughout  the 
country,  Smith  3700^707.  3821-3824.3873-3875.  3879-3882. 


Vendors.    Reference  to  the  desire  of  vendors  for  greater  protection,  Preston^Thomas 
149. 

Summary  of  cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  upon  certain  questions  as 
to  the  liability  of  vendors,  App.  p.  224. 

Vinegar.     Increase  in  the  number  of  vinegar  cases  reported  against  in  1893,  probably 
due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  inspectors ;  question  as  to  whether  vinegar  other 

than  malt  should  be  prohibited,  I  reston- Thomas  120-122.  348-352 Consideration 

of  the  ingredients  that  constitute  malt  vinegar ;  explanation  that  vinegar  brewers  use 

grain  as   well   as   malt,   Bannister   780-788 Difficulties   that   womd   arise  if  any 

chemical  court  of  appeal  were  to  define  the  meaning  of  any  product  such  as  vinegar, 
ib.  789-804. 

Examination  in  regard  to  a  certificate  issued  by  Somerset  House  relating  to  a  case 
of  adulterated  vinegar  at  Sheffield,  which  gave  no  direct  answer  to  the  question  of 

adulteration,  Bannister  1784-1794 View  of  witness  that  *'malt  vinegar**  does  not 

necessarily   mean   vinegar  distilled  from  malt  only,   ih.  1795-1797.  1829-1834 

Particulars  in  connection  with  a  vinegar  case  at  Merthyr  in  connection  with  the  results 
shown  by  different  analyses,  ib.  1829. 

Return  showing  for  the  year  1893  the  number  of  samples  reported  as  adulterated, 
and  the  number  of  proceedings  taken  with  the  results  thereof,  App*  p.  191. 
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Report^  1894 — continued. 


W 

Warranties.  Uaelessness  of  warranties  unless  the  identity  of  the  goods  can  be  proved, 
Lonff  3251-3255. 

Weight  Reference  to  the  practice  in  some  districts  of  selling  adulterated  goods  openly 
and  of  giving  twenty-four  ounces  to  the  pound,  Preston- Thomas  502,  503. 

Wholesale  Dealers.  Difficulties  that  would  arise  in  obtaining  samples  from  wholesale 
warehouses,  Preston -Thomas  331-335 — —Belief  that  by  prosecuting  retailers  in  cases 
of  adulteration  the  wholesale  dealer  would  be  reached,  especially  if  samples  of  con- 
signments were  taken  en  route  Vi^  suggested  by  Mr.  Lovell  m  1887,  Long  1900-1903. 
1906, 1907.  1924,  1925 Expediency  of  better  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  whole- 
sale dealer  who  sells  adulterated  articles  ;  extract  read  from  the  judgment  of  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  a  case  at  Wolverhampton,  Smith  3712-3714.  3739. 

Wiltshire.  Statement  that  in  Wiltshire  the  administration  of  the  Adulteration  Acts  is 
under  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  County  Council ;  probability  that  a 
travelling  inspector  might  detect  more  cases  of  fraud  than  a  local  man.  Farmer 
3573-3581. 

Wine.  Abstract  of  Report  of  public  analysts  for  the  year  1893,  showing  for  the 
metropolis  and  for  eacti  countv  and  borough  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
samples  of  wine  examined  and  the  number  adulterated,  App.p.  192. 
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PROCEFDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 
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AND    APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  hy  The  Houge  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
7  August  1894* 
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HODGES,  FIGGIS,  &  Co^  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dubldt. 
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House  of  Commons  Accommodation. 


Ordered, — [Monday,  lUh  June  1894]: — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  whether  any,  and  what,  arrangements  can  be  made  to  improve  the  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  Members  and  Officials  of  this  House»  and  for  the  Representatives  of  the 
Press. 

That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen  Members. 
Committee  nominated  of — 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  AlpheuB  Morton. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,--[Monday,  6th  August  1894]  :~That  Sir  Charlks  Dilke  be  discharged  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  House  of  Commons  (Accommodation). 

That  Mr.  Edward  Morton  be  added  to  the  Committee* 


REPORT P-    *" 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE P-  .▼! 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE P-      1 

APPENDIX P-    67 
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R  E  P  0  E  T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  improve  the  Accommodation  provided  for  the 
Members  and  Officials  of  this  House,  and  for  the  Representatives  of  the 
Press ; Have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT  :— 

Your  Committee,  in  the  first  instance,  considered  whether  it  was  necessary  or 
advisable  to  take  evidence  on  the  subject  of  rebuilding  or  enlai^ing  the  existing  Chamber. 

After  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  undesirable  to  build  a  new  House  of 
Commons  or  to  enlarge  the  existing  House,  although  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  amongst  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Plunket  were  then  commisi^ioned  to  see  the  authorities 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  by  any  re-arrangement,  additional 
accommodation  could  be  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Your  Committee  wish  to  acknowledge  cordially  the  consideration  and  courtesy 
\ipith  which  their  representatives  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Morley,  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Their  Lordships,  in  their  official  capacity,  expressed  their  readiness  to  advise  that 
the  three  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  should  be  given  up  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Commons,  subject  to  an  arrangement  being  made  for  the  provision  of 
other  suitable  space  for  the  Commissioners ;  and  also  three  of  the  ground-floor  terrace 
rooms  adjoining  those  now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  transfer  would  be 
agreed  to  on  the  understanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  have  power  to  resume 
possession  should  they  require  the  rooms. 

To  meet  the  convenience  of  members,  the  Speaker  has  been  good  enough  to  consent  Approximate 
to  the  removal  of  the  Trainbearer  from  his  present  quarters,  on  tlie  understanding  that  Estimate  by 
an  allowance  in  lieu  is   made  to  Mr.   French.      Your  Committee  recommend  that  a  works.^^^^ 
suitable  allowance  should  be  made  on  this  account.  £.100. 

Your  Committee  carefully  considered  the  plans  of  the  House,  and  took  the 
evidence  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  House  and  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Chief  Surveyor  to  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  They  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  changes,  and 
append  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost. 

An  addition  to  be  made  to  the  present  space  available  for  kitchen  purposes  by  (a),      £.  7,000, 
building  out  into  the  Commons  Inner  Court,  according  to  a  recent  proposal  of  the  Kitchen  including 
Committee;    and  (6),  by  absorbing   the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Assistant  ^^^*^ 
Engineer. 


*o' 


Larger  provision  for  the  kitchen  will  then  be  made,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
plan  {see  Appendix),  and  much-needed  accommodation  will  be  secured  for  the  large  staff 
employed.  Your  Committee  fully  examined  the  alternative  plan  by  which  the  kitchen 
would  be  transferred  to  the  old  Committee  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  The 
main  advantage  of  this  plan  would  be  the  removal  of  the  odours  inseparable  trom  cooking 
operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the  following  drawbacks  and  difficulties  :-^ 

1.  The  alterations  would  take  a  longer  time. 

2.  The  cost,  as  roughly  estimated,  would  be  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  serving  dinners  on  the  ground  floor  in  addition  lo  the  main 
dining  floor. 

4.  Possible  interference  with   the  work  of  Committees  immediately    below 
0.175-  8  2  through 
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Approximate 
Estimate  by 
the  Office  of 
Works. 

Brought 
forward 
£.7,100. 

£.860. 
£.760. 


£.  260. 


through  unavoidable  noise,  and  through  the  working  of  the  lifts  which  would  have 
to  pass  through  one  of  the  Committee  rooms. 

5.  'Ihe  undesirability  of  bringing  do^n  the  16  female  servants,  who  now  sleep 
in  the  old  Committee  rooms,  to  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

\\.--Dining  Rooms. 

The  present  southern  dining  room  to  he  made  a   service  room,  with  four  lifts, 
working  in  direct  communication  with  tlie  kitchtn.     The  present  wine  bar  to  be  removed 
to  the  recess  in  the  main  dining  room  now  occupied  by  the  service  arrangements.     The 
restoration  of  Members'  large  Dining  Room  by  removing  the  grille,  and  setting  back  the 
screen  into  the  new  Wine  Room,  with  partial  restoration  of  the  corridor.     The  main  floor 
smoking  room  to  be  changed  into  an  additional  dining  room. 

In  connection  with  this  change  your   Committee    recommend    the    cessation   of 
dining  in  the  Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  and  the  small  adjoining  room  occupied  by  Mr. 
Saunders.     The  space  thus  made  available  to  be  used  for  a  private  room  for  the  still- 
room  servants,  and  dre>sing  room  and  bath  accommodation  for  Members. 

To   provide    an   equivalent   dining    accommodation   for  visitors,  your  Committee 
advise  the  conversion  ot  the  two  Minister:!^'  rooms  adjoining  the  Main  Terrace  dining 
rooms,  and  of  the  Terrace  reading  room,  into  visitors'  dining  rooms.     The  diflference  in 
the  dining  accommodation  is  thus  shown : — 

New  Service  Room  ------ 

Conversion  of  Smoking  Room  into  Dining  Room  -         — Y- 
Removal  of  Service  from  Main  Dining  Room       -         -  -j- 
Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  (38),Mr.  Saunders'  Room  (10) 
Lower  Reading  Koom  (28),  and  Ministers'  Rooms   A. 
(10)  B  (10) 4- 


38 
30 


48 


-38 


—48 


Net  gain     -  30 


116         86 


£.  1,000. 


£.150. 


£.  1,000. 


111. — Smoking  Room. 

The  E.  Committee  Room  to  be  the  principal  smoking  room.  One  of  the  rooms  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Speaker's  Counsel  to  be  made  an  additional  smoking  room. 

IV. — Standing  Committee  on  Law. 

The  Committee  to  be  accommodated  in  the  large  room  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Westminster  Hall,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  This  room 
to  be  made  available,  when  not  required,  by  Standing  Committees,  for  Members'  private 
secretaries. 

v.—  Conference  Roams. 

Two  of  the  Railway  Commisj^ioners'  rooms  to  be  at  the  service  of  Members  for 
deputations  or  conferences,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  present  conference  rooms.  The 
second  of  the  present  ccmference  rooms  to  be  used  for  type- writing.  The  Octagon  Room 
to  be  used  for  small  private  conferences  or  meetings,  and  to  be  retained  by  arrangement 
with  the  Assistant  Seijeant-at-Arms. 

VL — Press  Gallery. 

Your  Committee  find  that  the  space  available  for  gentlemen  of  the  Press  and  for 
the  large  staff  of  messengers,  altogether  numbering  386,  is  inadequate,  and  that  the 
ventilation  is  defective  on  account  of  the  overcrowding.  Your  Committee  consequently 
recommend  the  following  changes : — 

1.  A  new  entrance  to  the  Reporters'  Gallery  to  be  constructed  at  each  end  of  the 
gallery  in  lieu  of  the  present  central  entrance. 

2.  The  Kitchen  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Tea-room. 

3.  The  Upper  Corridor  to  be  reserved  for  the  staff,  and  a  new  w.c.  to  be 
added. 

4.  The  small  smoking  rooms  to  be  united. 

5.  The  "  Times  "  staff  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chaplain's  room. 

6.  Colonel  I^egge's  room  to  be  a  new  tea-room,  with  the  door  opening  on  to  the 
Main  Corridor. 


£.  10,600  Carried  forward. 
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7.  The  Star  Chamber  room  to  be  used  as  a  messengers*  room,  ^ith  tube 
connection  with  the  Gallery  above  for  direct  transmission  of  messages,  and  to 
diminish  the  present  orercrowding  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  paj^sages. 

8.  The  room  now  occupied  by  the  '•  Times "  staff  to  be  converted  into  a 
lavatory. 

Your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  readiness  of  the  As^^istant  Serjeant  E?tinSe°bV 
and  the  Chaplain  to  give  up  their  present  rooms  for  the  general  convenience.  Office  of 

VII.   Other  Arrangements.  Brought 

A   considerable  re-arrangement  in  the   occupancy  of  official  and   living   rooms  is    ^T!!.«^ 
consequently  necessary.    Your  Committee  propose  the  following  changes :  The  £xaminers       *    * 
of  Private    Bills  to   be   transferred  to  one  of  the  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms,  with         £.100. 
accommodation  for  their  clerk  partitioned  off  from  the  adjoining  room.     The  Assistant 
Serjeant  to  succeed  to  the  Examiners'  room.     The  Assistant  Enginet- r  to  move  into  the         £.200. 
Terrace  rooms  given  up  by  the  House  of  Lords.     The  four  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
Trainbearer  to  be  allotted  to  the  Chaplain  and  the  Ministers  whose  roms  it  is  proposed 
to  take  fur  other  purposes.     A  room  for  boy  messenj/ers  and  additional  accommodation  for        £.100. 
the  police  to  be  obtained  in  the  present  rooms  of  the  Librarian  Office  Keeper.     The  Office  ^.^ 

Keeper  to  be  transferred  to  the  upper  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Crown  Office. 

Other  improvements  also   recommended  by  your  Committee  are   an   enlargement         £.200. 
of  the  post- office  and  better  accommodation  for  the  maid  servants  in  the  old  Committee 
rooms.     It  has  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  yonr  Committee  that  some  of  the 
w.c.*s  are  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  your  Committee  consider  that  better  ventilation  is 
needed,  and  advise  that  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  into  their  condition. 

Your  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  the  coniiderable  inconvenience  produced 
by  requiring  strangers  sitting  under  the*  Gallery  to  withdraw  for  divisions  should  be 
removed  by  allowing  the  strangers  to  remain,  the  door  communicating  with  their 
seats  being  locked  during  divisions.  To  prevent  mistakes,  a  light  handrail  should  be 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  bench  in  front  of  the  Strangers'  seats. 

Your  Committee  considered  whether  it  was  advisable  to  enter  upon  the   general 
question  of  the  ventilation  of  the  House.     Having  regard  to  the  inquiries  and  reports  so . 
recently  made  by  Select  Committees  in  1886  and  1891,  and  to  the  late  period  of  the 
Session,  it  was  decided  not  to  re-open  the  matter. 

Your  Committee  also  considered  whether  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  electrical 
communication  between  the  House  and  the  Library  and  Smoking-rooms,  as  explained  by  [(gay) £.450] 
Mr.  Higgins,  and  recommend  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  the  system  in  one  of  the 
Smoking  rooms. 

Your  Committee  have  discussed  the  ijuestion  of  electric  lighting,  and  recommend 
that  the  lights  in  the  Smoking  rooms  and  Library,  to  diminish  the  glare,  should  be  better 
distributed,  and  be  placed  at  a  higher  elevation. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  finding  additional  accommodation  for  Members,  vonr 
Committee  had  the  advantage  of  taking  the  evidence  of  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave.  Your 
Committee  think  that,  under  the  existing  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  resident  within  the  building,  and  that 
office  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  the  Clerk  Assistant.  Your  Committee  do 
not  consider  that  necessity  exists  for  recommending  any  change  at  the  present  time,  but 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  nppointment  to  the  Clerkship  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  question  of  taking  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Clerk  for 
the  purposes  of  giving  additional  accommodation  to  Members  and  to  the  Press  should 
receive  attention. 

.    7  August  1894.  £.  12,000 

Approximate 
Cost. 

NqU. — Services  consequent  on  Becommendations  generally :  £. 

For  ventilation  and  electric  light  works  and  alterations  in  connection  with  the  various  items    1,000 
For  furniture,  floor  coverings 1,000 


2,000 


Total    -    -    .      £.u,000 
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PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTER 


Tuesday,  26M  June  1894. 


MEMBERS  PBE8EKT  : 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Mr.  Dalziel. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Morton. 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 
Sir  Ellis  Aahmead-Bartlett. 


Resolved^  That  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr.  David  Plunket  took  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday,  4th  July,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  Ath  July  1894. 


MEMBERS    PRESENT; 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 


Motion  made  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  it  is  undesirable  to  build  a  new  House  of 
Commons  or  to  enlarge  the  existing  House." — (Sir  Charles  Dilke.) 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  That  it  is  undesirable,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  to  add  the  words  ''  it  is  desirable  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  a  moderate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  Chamber  and  the  Galleries  thereof." — (Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett.) 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question. — ^The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Dalziel. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 


Noes,  8. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Mi;  John  Taylor  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Wednesday,  llthJufy  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  AlpheuB  Morton. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 


Mr.  David  Plonket. 
Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde.. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Dalziel. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  further  examined. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  a  Member  of  the  House,  examined. 

Mr.  William  L.  Saunders,  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  ISth  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 


Mr.  Cremer. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Major  Jones. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Mr.  William  Turner  Perkins,  exBLmmed. 
Mr.  H..D.  Er shine,  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'doek. 


Friday,  20th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dalxiel. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 


Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Mr.  Cremer. 
Major  Jones. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  further  examined. 

Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Saunders  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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jFHtfoy.  27th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morton. 


Dr.  McDonnell. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  DaTid  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Burghfey. 
Mr.  Dalziel. 


Sir  Reginald  Palffrave,  K.C.B.,  examined. 
Room  cleared. 
•  The  Committee  deliberated. 
<<  Proposals  placed  before  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman  read  as  follows : 

•'  PRESS  GALLERY : 

"  Projection  of  Gallery. 

"  Embayment. 

"  Speaker's  Gallery  proposal.         j  Impracticable, 

**  Large  room  adjoining  Gallery. 

*'  New  staircase  and  lift. 

"  Two  new  entrances  to  Gallery. 

"  Tea-room  added  to  Kitchen. 

"  Corridor  reserved  for  staff. 

"  Extra  w.c. 

"  Sm^U  smoking-rooms  to  be  united.  \  Recommended. 

"  Chaplain's  room  to  be  given  to  *  Times '  Staff. 

**  Colonel  Legge*s  room  to  be  new  tea-room  with  door  opening  out 

to  Corridor. 
*'  Present '  Times '  room  to  be  a  general  lavatory. 

"  Star  Chamber  room  enlarged  by  passage  to  be  fitted  with  tubes,  ^ 

&c.,  for  receipt  of  messages,  &c.,  for  despatch.  |^  Ifnotiible 

"  Boy  messengers   to  have   a  corner   room   in   Librarian  Office  i   J  P^ 
keeper's  present  quarters.  j 

«  KITCHEN : 

"  Abandon  upstairs  plan.     Reasons : 

**  1.  Time  necessary  for  alteration. 

"  2.  Structural  difficulties. 

**  3.  Possible  consequential  necessity  of  one  dining  floor. 

"  4.  Expense. 

"  Adopt  plan  of  Kitchen  Committee: 

"  1.  Of  structural  extension ;  and  further 
^'  2.  Absorb  Assistant  Engineer's  rooms. 
"  This  would  give — 

"  (a)  Sufficient  additional  kitchen  room. 
*'  (ft)  Accommodation  for  servants. 

{See  Mr.  Taylor's  plan). 

"  DINING  ROOMS 

*'  1.  Make  southern  dining  room  service  room. 

"  2.  Make  main  floor  smoking  room  a  dining  room. 

"  3.  Wine  bar  in  place  of  present  service  room. 
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*'  4.  Abolish  ladies'  old  dining  room. 

"  5.  Absorb  for  dining  rooms  Ministers*  rooms,  A,  B,  and  lower  reading  room. 

'*  Net  result  : 

*'  At  least  equivalent  space. 

"  ROOMS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE : 

Number. 
"  1.  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms  -----.-•3 

"  2.  House  of  Lords*  Terrace  rooms,  say    -------4 

"  3.  Trainbearers'  rooms    -        -        -i-        -        ---.-.-4 

"  4.  Royal  Commission  room      -        -.-        -        -        -        -        -        -1 

"  5.  Librarian  Office  Keeper's  rooms  -        -        -.-        -        -        .4 

16 

•'  ALLOCATION  AND  RE- ARRANGEMENTS  : 

"  1.  Committee  Room  E  to  be  a  smoking  room. 

"  2.  Standing  Committee  on  Law  to  sit  in  Royal  Commission  room  (available  also  for 
Deputations  at  notice>  or  private  secretary  work). 

*'  3.  Examiners  of  Private  Bills  to  sit  in  one  of  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms.    Part 

of  another  to  be  partitioned  off  for  clerk. 

"  4.  Colonel  Legge  to  have  Examiners'  room. 

"  6.  One  of  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms  and  main  portion  of  second  to  become  Con- 
ference or  Deputation  rooms. 

"  6.  Trainbearers'  rooms  : 

"  Ministers  and  Chaplain. 
"  7.  Assistant  Engineer  to  move  into  House  of  Lords'  Terrace  rooms* 
'*  8.  Librarian  Office  Keeper  to  move  to  Upper  Crown  Office  rooms. 
"  9.  Disposition  oj  Librarian  Office  Keeper's  Rooms : 

"  S.W.  room  to  Boy  Messengers. 

"  N.W.  room,  kitchen  to  Police. 

"  S.E.  room  Ministers'  Private  Secretaries  (?) 

"  N.E.  room. 

"  10.  Present  Conference  rooms : 
*'  1.  As  now. 
"  2.  Typewriters. 

"  3.  (Octagon)  Reserved  by  notice  for  private  meetings. 
"  llA.  Re-arrangement  of  Rooms  between  ladies'  old  dining  room  and  Still  Room  : 
**  A.  Members'  Dining  Rooms. 
"  B.  Still  room. 
*'  C.  Maids'  sitting  room. 
*'  D.  Members'  bath  rooms. 

"  11b.  Available  space  might  be  increased  by  addition  of  oven  room,  and  present 
servants'  dressing-room.     This  might  be  divided  thus  : 

"  (a)  Still  room. 

"  (b)  Maid  servants'  sitting  room. 

"  (c)  Members'  bath  and  dressing  rooms. 
"  12.  Alterations,  &c.,  of  Upper  Committee  rooms  as  sleeping  rooms. 
"  13.  Post  office. 

'•  14.  Glass  and  iron  shelter  for  members  driving  away  from  '  House.' 
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"  16.  Absorption  of  Speaker's  Counsel  rooms. 

*  Capital  letters  refer  to  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of  the  buildings. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed  **  That  the  kitchen  remain  on  the  Terrace  floor."— 
(Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett.) 


and 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  remain,"  to  the  end  of  the  Question, 
add  the  words,  *'  be  moved  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  building." — (Mr.  Cremer). 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.— The 
Committee  divided : 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Cremer. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  A.  Morton. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Ayes,  9. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  the  general  structural  improvements  in  the  Kitchen 
and  Offices  suggested  in  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  be  adopted.— (Sir  Ellis  Ashmead^Bartlett). — The 
Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 


Ayes,  11. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliff'e  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  following  proposals  be  adopted, — 
"  Abolish  Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  ; 

"  Absorb  for  Dining  Booms  Ministers'  Rooms  A.  and  B.  and  Lower  Reading  Rooms ; 
*'  Re-arrangement  of  rooms  between  Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  and  Still  Room ; 

"  A.  Members'  Dining  Room  ; 

"  B.  Still  Room ; 

"  C.  Maids'  Sitting  Room  ; 

"  D.  Members'  Bath  Room  ; 
— (Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett\ — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  Private 
Dining  Rooms  should  be  provided  in  the  House. — (Mr.  Buchanan). — The  Committee  divided : 


N 


Noes,  4. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  That  the  proposals  for  the  Press  Gallery  be  adopted — (Lord 
Stanley), — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed.  That,  having  regard  to  previous  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  House,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  the  Committee 
decide  not  to  take  Evidence  thereon.— (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.) 

Whereupon 
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Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "That  the  Committee  do  now  adjourn/' — (Sir 
JEUis  Ashmead'Bartktt.)  —The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes  4. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Noes,  7. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 


Question  put,  That  having  regard  to  previous  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  Ventilation 
of  the  House  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  take  evidence 
thereon. — (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.) — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Ayes,  8. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  ^ 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  '^ 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 
Major  Jones.     ^ 
Mr.  David  Plnnket. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  the  remaining  proposals  placed  before  them  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frederick  Higgins^  Mr.  John  Taylor^  Mr.  Thomas  Jones^  and  Mr.  William  Prim,  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Friday,  3rd  August  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Buchanan. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Burghley. 


Mr.  Johi  Taylor  further  examined. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent^  a  Membei:  of  the  House,  examined. 

DRAFT  REPORT  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows  :— 

"  1.  Your  Committee,  in  the  first  instance,  considered  whether  it  was  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  rebuild  or  enlarge  the  existing  Chamber.  After  a  full  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that 
it  was  undesirable  to  build  a  new  House  of  Commons  or  to  enlarge  the  existing  House. 

"2.  Mr.  Plunket  and  the  Chairman  were  then  commissioned  to  see  the  authorities  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  by  any  re-arrangement,  additional  accommodation 
could  be  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  3.  Your  Committee  wish  to  acknowledge  cordially  the  consideration  and  courtesy  with 
which  their  representatives  were  received  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Morley. 

"  4.  Their  Lordships,  in  their  official  capacity,  expressed  their  readiness  to  advise  that  the 
three  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  should  be  given  up  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  subject  to  an  arrangement  being  made  for  the  provision  of  other  suitable 
space  for  the  Commissioners ;  and  also  three  of  the  ground-floor  terrace  rooms  adjoining  those 
now  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  transfer  would  be  consented  to  on  the  under- 
standing that  their  Lordships  shall  have  power  to  resume  possession  should  they  require  the 
rooms. 

"5.  To  meet  the  convenience  of  members,  the  Speaker  has  been  good  enough  to  consent  to 
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the   removal  of  the  Trainbearer  from  his   present  quarters,  on  the  understanding  that  an 
allowance  in  lieu  is  made  to  Mr.  French.     Your  Committee  recommended  that  {.  per 

annum  should  be  allowed  on  this  account. 

"  6.  Your  Committee  carefully  considered  the  plans  of  the  House,  and  took  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  officials  of  the  House  and  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Chief  Surveyor  to  Her  Majesty's  Office 
of  Works.  They  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  changes,  and  append  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  cost. 

"  I.— Kitchen. 

"  7.  An  addition  to  be  made  to  the  present  space  available  for  kitchen  purposes  by  (a), 
building  out  into  the  Commons  Inner  Court,  according  to  a  recent  proposal  oi  the  Kitchen 
Committee ;  and  (b),  by  absorbing  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Assistant  Engineer. 

"  8.  Adequate  provision  for  the  kitchen  will  then  be  made,  as  shown  by  the  accompanving 
plan,  and  much-needed  accommodation  will  be  secured  for  the  large  staff  employed.  Your 
Committee  fully  examined  the  alternative  plan  by  which  the  kitchen  would  be  transferred  to 
the  old  Committee  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  The  main  advantage  of  this  plan 
would  be  the  removal  of  the  odours  inseparable  from  cooking  operations. 

**  9.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the  following  drawbacks  and  difficulties : — 

"  1.  The  alterations  would  take  from  four  to  six  months,  as  against  three  to  four 
months. 

"  2.  The  cost,  as  roughly  estimated,  would  be  from  15,000Z.  to  20,0002. 

"  3.  The  difficulty  of  serving  dinners  on  the  ground  floor  in  addition  to  the  main 
dining  floor. 

"  4.  Possible  interference  with,  the  work  of  Committees  immediatelv  below  through 
unavoidable  noise,  and  through  the  working  of  the  lifts  which  would  have  to  pass 
through  one  of  the  Committee  rooms.  ^ 

"  5.  The  undesirability  of  bringing  down  the  16  female  servants,  who  now  sleep  in 
the  old  Committee  rooms,  to  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  II.— Dining  Boom. 

'*  10.  The  present  southern  dining  room  to  be  made  a  service  room,  with  four  lifts,  working 
in  direct  communication  with  the  kitchen.  The  present  wine  bar  to  be  removed  to  the  recess 
in  the  main  dining  room  now  occupied  by  the  service  arrangements.  The .  main  floor  smoking 
room  to  be  changed  into  an  additional  dining  room. 

"  11.  In  connection  with  this  change  your  Committee  recommend  the  cessation  of  dining 
in  the  Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  and  the  small  adjoining  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Saunders.  The 
space  thus  made  available  to  be  used  for  a  private  room  for  the  still-room  servants,  and  dressing 
room  and  bath  accommodation  for  Members. 

''  12.  To  provide  an  equivalent  dining  accommodation  for  visitors,  your  Committee  advise 
the  conversion  of  the  two  Ministers'  rooms  adjoining  the  Main  Terrace  dining  rooms,  and  the 
Terrace  reading  room,  into  visitors'  dining  rooms.     The  difference  in  the  dining  accommodation 
is  thus  shown : — 

"  New  Service  Room  -------..  — 38 

"  Conversion  of  Smoking  Room  into  Dining  Room    *        -        -  +  38 
"  Removal  of  Service  from  Main  Dining  Room  -        -        -        -  +  30 

"  Ladies'  Old  Dining  Room  (38),  Mr.  Saunders'  Room  (10)  -  —48 

"  Lower  Reading  Room  (28),  and  Ministers'  Rooms  A.  (10)  B  (10)  ^  48 

116  86 

Net  gain    -    -    .    -  30. 

"  III. — Smoking  Room, 

**  13.  The  E  Committee  Room  to  be  the  principal  smoking  room.  One  of  the  rooms  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Speaker's  Counsel  to  be  made  an  additional  smoking  room. 

"  IV. — Standing  Committee  on  Law. 

"  14.  The  Committee  to  be  accommodated  in  the  large  room  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Westminster  Hall,  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  This  room  to  be 
made  available  during  the  sitting  of  the  House  for  Members'  private  secretaries. 

"  V. —  Conference  Rooms. 

"  15.  Two  of  the  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms  to  be  at  the  service  of  Members  for 
deputations  or  conferences,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  present  conference  rooms.  The  second 
of  the  present  conference  rooms  to  be  used  for  type-writing.  The  Octagon  Room  to  be  used 
for  small  private  conferences  or  meetings,  and  to  be  retained  by  arrangement  with  the  Assistant 

Serjeant-at-Arms.  r\r^i^  i  f^ 
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"  YI.— Press  Gallery.       , 

f  Ifi.  Your  Committee  find  that  the  spaoe  available  for  gentlemen  of  the  Press  and  for 
the  large  staff  of  messengers,  altogether  numbering  386,  is  inadequate,  and  that  the  ventilation 
is  defective  on  account  of  the  over-crowding.  Your  Committee  consequently  recommend  the 
following  changes : — 

**  1.  A  new  entrance  to  the  Reporters'  Gallery  to  be  constructed  at  each  end  of  the 
gallery  in  lieu  of  the  present  central  entrance. 

"  2.  The  Kitchen  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Tea-room. 

"  3.  The  Upper  Corridor  to  be  reserved  for  the  staff,  and  a  new  w.c.  to  be  added. 

"  4.  The  small  smoking  rooms  to  be  united. 

"  5.  The  "  Times"  ataff  to  be  transferred  to  the  Chaplain's  room. 

"  6.  Colonel  Legge's  room  to  be  a  new  tea-room,  with  the  door  opening  on  to  the 
Main  Corridor. 

"  7.  The  Star  Chamber  room  to  be  used  as  a  messengers'  room  with  tube  connection 
with  the  Gallery  above  for  direct  transmission  of  messages,  and  to  diminish  the  present 
over-crowding  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passages. 

"  8*  The  room  now  occupied  by  the  "  Times  "  staff  to  be  converted  into  a  lavatory. 

"  Your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  readiness  of  the  Assistant  Serjeant  and 
the  Chaplain  to  give  up  their  present  rooms  for  the  general  convenience. 

"VII. —  Other  arrangements, 

'*  17.  A  considerable  re-arrangement  in  the  occupancy  of  official  and  living  rooms  is 
consequently  necessary.  Your  Committee  propose  the  following  changes  ;  The  Examiners  of 
Private  Bilk  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  Kailway  Commissioners'  rooms,  with  accommodation 
for  their  Clerk  partitioned  off  from  the  adjoining  room.  The  Assistant  Serjeant  to  succeed  to  .the 
Examiners'  room.  The  Assistant  Engineer  to  move  into  the  Terrace  Rooms  given  up  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  four  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  Trainbearer  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Chaplain  and  the  Ministers,  whose  rooms  it  is  proposed  to  take  for  other  purposes.  A  room 
for  boy  messengers  and  additional  accommodation  for  the  police  to  be  obtained  in  the  present 
rooms  of  the  Librarian  Office  Keeper.  The  Office  Keeper  to  be  transferred  to  the  upper  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Crown  Office. 

"  18.  Minor  improvements  also  recommended  by  your  Committee  are,  an  enlargement  of 
the  post  office,  an  amelioration  in  the  accommodation  for  maid-servants  in  the  old  Committee 
rooms,  and  additional  ventilation  for  some  of  the  w.c.'s. 

"  19.  Your  Committee  think  it  desirable  that  the  considerable  inconvenience  produced  by 
requiring  strangers  sitting  under  the  Gallery  to  withdraw  for  divisions  should  be  removed  by 
allowing  the  strangers  to  remain,  the  door  communicating  with  their  seats  being  locked  during 
divisions.  To  prevent  mistakes^  a  light  handrail  should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  bench  in 
front  of  the  Strangers'  seats. 

"  20.  Your  Committee  considered  whether  it  was  advisable  to  enter  upoi^  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  ventilation  of  the  House.  Having  regard  to  the  inquiries  and  reports  so  recently 
made  by  Select  Committees  in  1886  and  1891,  and  to  the  late  period  of  the  Session,  it  was  decided 
not  to  re-open  the  matter. 

"  21.  Your  Committee  also  considered  whether  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  House  and  the  Library  and  Smoking-rooms,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Higgins.  The  annual  cost  was  estimated  at  3502.  Your  Committee  do  not  think  that 
the  convenience  likely  to  be  gained  by  Members  would  be  commensurate  with  the  cost. 

"  22.  Your  Committee  have  discussed  the  question  of  electric,  lighting,  and  recommend  that 
the  lights  in  the  Smoking-rooms  and  Library,  to  diminish  the  glare,  should  be  better  distributed^ 
and  be  placed  at  a  higher  elevation. 

"23;  Upon  the  general  subject  of  finding  additional  accommodation  for  Members,  your 
Committee  had  the  advantage  of  taking  the  evidence  of  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave.  Your 
Comn^ittee  think  that,  under  the  existing  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  resident  within  the  building,  and  that  office  accom- 
modation should  be  provided  for  the  Clerk  Assistant.  Your  Committee  do  not  consider  that 
necessity  exists  for  recommending  any  change  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that»  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  appointment  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
question  of  taking  the  House  now  occupied  by  the  Clerk  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
accommodation  to  Members  and  to  the  Press  should  receive  attention. 

Motion  made  and  Question,  That  the  Report  be  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph— put,  and  ayreed  to.  ^^ 
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Paragraph  1.— Amendment  proposed  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "  to  "  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  rebuild  or  enlarge "  to  insert  the  words  "  take  evidence  on  the  subject  of  rebuilding  or 
enlarging/* — (Mr.  Buchanan.) 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and 
negatived. 

Proposed  words  inserted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the  further  consideration  of  paragraph  1  be  postponed 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  " — (Mr.  H.  ClwA^),— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  2—5  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragra][)hs  6 — 7,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  8,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  9. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  take  **  to  the 
word  "  months  "  in  line  3,  and  insert  the  following  words  "  a  lon^r  time." 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and 
negatived. 

Question,  That  proposed  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "  arrangements  "  to  insert 
the  words,  "  T^e  restoration  of  the  Members'  large  Dining-room  by  removing  the  grill  and 
setting  back  the  screen  into  the  new  Wine  Room,  with  partial  restoration  of  the  corridor  '* 
— (The  Chairman.) 

Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  11,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  12. —Amendment  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  to  insert  the 
words,  "  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  additional  private  dining-rooms  are  neces- 
sary."— (Mr.  Buchanan.) 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  4. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 


Noes,  6. 

Sir  £.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  conve  rsion  of." 

Question  put.    That    the    words   "conversion  of"   stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 


Noes,  6. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 


Whereupon  the  Chairm,an  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Paragraph  12,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  14  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  15 — 17,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18. — An  amendment  made. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  and  additional " 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  add  the  following  words,  *'  It  has  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  your  Committee  that  some  of  the  w.c.'s  are  imperfectly  ventilated,^  and  your 
Committee  consider  that  better  ventilation  is  needed,  and  advise  that  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  into  their  condition." — (Mr.  Buchanan.) 

Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, — put,  and 
negatived. 
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Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  thei^e  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  19^^20,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  21. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  from  the  wordB  ''the  aniiual  costs"  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  and  add  the  following  words,  ''  and  recommend  that  a  trial  should  be 
made  of  the  system  in  one  of  the  smoking  rooms." — (Mr.  R.  Cooke.) 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  2. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Mr.  Cremer. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 


Tuesdojf^  7th  Af^gust  1894. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT: 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Mr.  E.  Morton. 
Mr.  Cremer. 
Mr.  Buchanan* 


Lord  Stanley. 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Dr.  M'Donnell. 


Postponed  Paragraph  1. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  ''chamber,"  to  leave 
out  from  the  words  "after  a  full"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  add  the  words:  "Your 
Committee  did  not  take  evidence  upon  this  question,  but  recommend  that  this  Committee  be 
re-appointed  next  year,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  House 
of  Commons."— (Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett) 

Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  Edward  Morton. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 


Noes,  6. 

Strfillis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 


Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Ayes. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  add  the  words  "  although 
there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  amongst  the  Members  of  the  Committee." 
— (Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.)  j 
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Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there  added. -^The  Committee  divided': 


Noes,  2 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  David  Phinket. 


Ayes,  10. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 

Mir.  Edward  Morton. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  22,  agreed  to. 

Paragrajph  28. — Amendment  proposed  in  line  6,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  ''do  not*' 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  insert  the  words  "  consider  that  necessity  exists  for  making 
great  alterations,  and  recommend  that  whenever  changes  occur  in  the  officials  of  both  Houses 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  apartments  now  at  their  disposal,  so 
as  to  give  additional  accommodation  to  Members  and  the  Press."— (Mr.  Cremer). 

Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  9.  I  Noe,  !• 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  Mr,  Cremer. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 

Mr.  Edward  Morton. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Question  put.  That  the  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report. — ^The  Committee  divided : 

Ayes,  8.  Noe,  1. 

Lord  Burghley.  Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Radcuffe  Cooke. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Sir  Julian  Qoldsmid. 

Mr.  Edward  Morton. 

Dr.  M'Donnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Question,  That  this  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Houses- 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  Report,  together  witii  the  Minutes  of  Evidenoe,  and  an  Appendix* 
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MINUTES    OF    EYIDENCE. 


Wednesday y  4th  July  1894. 


MEMBEBS   PRESENT 


Sir  Ellis  Aslimead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 


The  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  GLADSTONE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  called  in ;-  and  Examined. 


Chairman, 

1.  You  are  the  senior  Surveyor  to  the  OflSce 
of  Works  ? — I  am. 

2.  For  how  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
— Upwards  of  28  years.  ^ 

3.  You  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  buildings 
comprised  within  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  connection 
with  various  inquiries  that  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  them  ? — Yes ;  I  have  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  building,  and  I  have  given 
evidence  in  regard  to  it  on  several  occasions. 


Chairman — continued. 

4.  You  have,  I  think,  detailed  plans  of  the 
various  floors  of  the  Houses  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a 
set  of  plans  here  showing  the  general  appropria- 
tion of  each  floor. 

5.  Would  you  kindly  produce  those  plans  ? — 
Yes. 

The    Witness    produced    the  plans    and 
explained  them  to  the  Committee, 

The    Committee    inspected    some    of    the 
rooms. 
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Wednesday^  lltkJuly  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Burffhley. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Dolziel. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 

Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 


Mr.  Herbert  Oladstone* 

Major  Jones. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Colonel  Hovirard  Vincent. 


The  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  GLADSTONE  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

6.  The  Committee  propose  to-day  to  go  into 
the  question  oi  the  kitchen,  and  therefore  we 
propose  to  confine  your  evidence  this  morning 
to  that  particular  question.  I  understand  you 
have  considered  a  plan  by  which  the  kitchen 
should  be  removed  from  the  basement  to  the  top 
storey  ? — I  have. 

7.  Have  you  worked  out  that  plan  in  detail  ? — 
Not  in  detail ;  but  1  have  considered  the  matter 
sufficiently  to  see  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
the  change  proposed,  from  a  structural  point  of 
view. 

8.  I  understand  there  is  adequate  room  in  the 
upper  corridor  ? — There  is. 

9.  Could  you  tell  us  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  kitchen  and  it£  various  departments  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  available  space  en  the 
floor  where  it  is  proposed  it  should  be  placed  ? — 
Yes :  1  have  had  the  area  taken  approximately. 
The  kitchen  and  offices  on  the  ground  floor  now  oc- 
cupy about  4,173  superficial  feet;  and  the  public 
dining-room  and  the  still-room,  also  on  the  ground 
floor,  occupy  about  1,318  superficial  feet. 

10.  When  you  speak  of  "  the  public  dining- 
room,"  which  room  do  you  mean  ? — The  public 
dining-room  on  the  li^round  floor,  on  the  court  level 
on  the  inner  side.  It  is  culled  the  public  dining- 
room,  and  it  is  used  by  the  public,  I  believe, 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  con- 
fined to  Members  and  their  friends  when  the 
House  is  sitting  in  the  evening. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

11.  That  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  ladies' 
old  dining-room  ? — It  looks  out  into  the  court- 


CAazVmarn— continued. 

he  would  not  be  able  to  arrange  for  any  dinners 
on  the  lower  floor  in  future  if  the  kitchens  were 
taken  to  the  top  storey. 

13.  That  is  a  question  which  rests  with  the 
kitchen  department,  and  we  should  have  Mr.  Saun- 
ders' evidence  in  support  of  that  view  ? — Yes. 

14.  But  apart  from  that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
space  and  the  necessary  structural  alterations, 
you  see  no  difficulty  in  moving  the  kitchen  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  top  floor  ? — No,  I  see  no 
difficulty  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  nor  do  I 
see  any  difficulty  in  placing  the  kitchen  there. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  objections  to  the 
kitchens  being  on  the  top  floor  so  far  as  the 
Committee-rooms  are  concerned.  For  instance, 
it  would  not  do  to  have  any  noisy  operations 

foing  on  over  these  rooms,  and  the  proposed 
itchens  and  offices,  or  some  of  them,  would  be 
immediately  over  all  the  Committee-rooms  in  the 
centre  of  the  building. 

15.  But  the  kitchens  do  not  become  active 
until  about  five  o'clock,  as  a  rule,  do  they  ? — I 
think  thev  are  going  on  nearly  all  day  here. 

16.  What  would  be  the  space  between  this 
ceiling  and  the  floor  of  the  Kitchens  ? — About 
two  feet  six  inches. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

17.  Is  there  what  is  called  a  counter-ceiling? 
— The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  underneath  iron 
girders,  with  brick  rings  or  arches  over  them, 
making  a  fireproof  construction,  and  then 
there  is  a  sUtQ  flQpr..above  that.  I  prppose,  if 
the  kitchens  are  taken  upstairs,  to  take  up  the 


yard.     It  has    always  been  called 
dining-room,  as  far  as  1  know. 


slate  floors  and  to  lay  some  floor  that  would  be 
the   public     waterproof,  and  that  would  be  sound-proof  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  present  floor. 


Chairman. 

12.  Those  rooms  are  not  afiected  immediately 
by  the  proposal  to  move  the  kitchen,  as  I  under- 
stand, or  do  you  propose  to  move  the  still-room 
upstairs  ? — The  still-room  would  have  to  remain 
downstairs ;  but  from  a  communication  which  I 
have  had  from  Mr.  Saunders  1  understand  that 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'BarOeit. 

18.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some  pre- 
paration put  down  that  would  deaden  the  sound 
when  you  have  got  a  floor  of  that  thickness  ? — 
t  propose  to  put  concrete  in  on  the  brick  arch^ 
and  to  asphalte  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
offices  immediately  adjoining  it. 

^^       19.  That 
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Sir  Elli$  Ashmead-Bartlett-^  coniimxeA. 

19.  That  would  prevent  any  ordinary  noise 
connected  with  the  kitchen  operations  being 
heard  in  the  Committee-rooms,  would  it  not? — It 
would,  no  doubt,  deaden  the  sound  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able 
to  make  it  absolutely  sound-proof. 

Chairman. 

20.  It  would  be  possible,  I  presume,  to  arrange 
with  the  kitchen  authorities  that  they  should  not 
make  noises  during  the  sittings  of  Committees? 
—  Such  an  arrangement  might  possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  Alpheui  MorUn. 

21.  Would  it  not  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
noise  to  get  through  that  2  feet  6  inches,  including 
the  brick  arch  ? — Yes ;  but  about  18  inches  of 
the  2  feet  6  inches  is  only  open  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  brick  arch,  and  that  must 
remain  so,  because  it  forms  a  ventilation  space 
for  these  Committee-rooms. 

Chairman. 

22.  I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  the  area  of  the 
top  floor  that  would  be  available  ? — The  area  of 
the  second  storey  that  would  be  available  is 
5,214  feet,  that  is  without  counting  rooms  that 
are  used  as  tank-rooms  ;  I  have  kept  those  out 
of  the  calculation. 

Sir  EllU  Ashmead^Bartlett. 

23.  Does  it  include  Mr.  Saunders'  room  and 
the  housekeeper's  room  ? — It  includes  the  whole 
range  of  rooms  along  the  floor  that  the  Com- 
mittee saw  the  other  day. 

Chairman. 

24.  The  change,  therefore,  involves  consider- 
able addition  to  the  kitchen  accommodation,  that 
is  to  say,  4,173  feet  as  against  5,214  feet  ? — Yes, 
there  is  a  greater  space  on  the  top  floor  than  the 
kitchen  at  present  occupies  on  the  ground  floor. 

Sir  Ellis  Aihrnead-Bartlett. 

25.  I  shoidd  like  to  know  what  these  two 
areas  that  you  have  given  us  cover,  because  I 
am  sure  there  is  some  misapprehension  about  the 
size;  does  this  4,173  superficial  feet  on  the 
ground  floor  include  anything  besides  the  present 
kitchen  and  scullery  and  Mr.  Saunders'  offices 
at  the  end? — Yes,  it  includes  the  store-rooms 
and  the  bakery  on  the  ground  floor. 

26.  Where  are  the  store-rooms?— I  will  point 
them  out  on  the  plan  (^pointing  out  the  same). 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

27.  Is  your  comparison  of  the  areas  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  set  of  rooms  being  used 
upstairs  as  are  at  present  being  used  downstairs  ? 
—Yes,  the  same  acconunodation. 

Chairman* 

28.  You  woidd  move  the  bakery  and  store- 
rooms up  above  ? — They  would  have  to  go  up- 
stairs. 

29.  Then  I  gather  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  absorb  all  the  rooms  upstairs  for  the  purposes 
of  the  kitchen? — I  thiuK  it  would.  I  do  not 
thmk  there  would  be  any  space  to  spare  if  you 
are  to  have  sufficient  accommodation  upstairs. 

0.175. 


CAa^rman— continued. 

30.  The  present  quarters  are  cramped,  are 
they  not? — The  present  quarters  are  not  large 
enough. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

31.  Could  you  give  us  the  length  of  the  area 
upstairs  and  the  average  width  available? — I 
tnink  I  can  give  you  the  dimensions  of  each  room 
if  you  wish  it. 

32.  I  only  want  the  total  area?— My  areas 
are  taken  in  rooms.  I  have  not  got  the  length 
in  one  dimension,  but  I  can  easily  get  it  from  the 
plan. 

Chairman. 

33.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  add  to  the  avail- 
able space  by  throwing  the  existing  corridor  on 
the  top  floor  into  the  rooms,  or  would  it  be  more 
convenient  to  leave  it  as  it  is? — I  think  the 
wide  portion  of  the  corridor  would  probably  be 
used  as  a  servants'  hall,  or  as  a  place  where  the 
servants  would  take  their  meals. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

34.  Have  you  counted  the  corridors  in  the 
figures  for  the  superficial  area  which  you  gave 
us  ? —  No,  that  is  not  taken  in  ;  those  figures  re- 
present only  the  rooms ;  there  are  eight  rooms 
taken. 

35.  Is  there  a  servants'  hall  now  down  below 
stairs  ? — The^  have  a  place  where  they  take  their 
meals,  but  it  is  really  the  entrance  to  the  refresh- 
ment department. 

36.  Is  that  counted  in  in  the  superficial  area 
which  you  gave  us  there  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

37.  When  you  speak  of  the  servants  you  do 
not  mean  the  waiters,  I  presume,  but  the  people 
engaged  in  the  kitchens? — I  did  not  mean 
the  waiters,  I  meant  all  those  eugaged  in  the 
kitchen. 

38.  The  absorption  of  those  rooms  for  kitchen 
purposes  would  mean  turning  out  12  or  16 
persons  who  now  sleep  there,  would  it  not? — 
Yes,  they  could  be  provided  for,  I  think,  down- 
stairs. 

39.  In  what  place  ? — In  some  portion  of  the 
space  that  would  be  vacated  by  the  kitchen  being 
taken  upstairs. 

40.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question 
of  adding  accommodation  to  the  top  storev  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  number  of  rooms  there  ? — 
Yes,  I  have.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable, 
without  going  into  very  large  alterations  indeed. 

41.  Then  coming  to  the  lifts,  I  understand 
you  consider  that  matter  can  be  arranged, 
though  it  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty? — 
Yes,  I  have  been  able  to  see  my  way  to  getting 
a  good  service  lift  from  the  present  kitchen 
department  up  to  the  proposed  new  kitchens ; 
and  a  second  Uft  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  dinners  down  from  the  kitchens  into  the 
dining-rooms. 

42.  Would  that  have  to  pass  through  the 
Committee-rooms  ?  —  Yes ;  space  of  the  size 
of  the  lifts  would  have  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
the  Committee-rooms. 

A  2  43.  The    t 
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Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

43.  The  lift  would  be  running  up  and  down 
nside? — Yes. 

Mr.  David  Plnnket. 

44.  Would  it  create  such  a  noise  as  to  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  think  not. 

Chairman, 

45.  These  lifts  are  just  service  lifts,  not  pas- 
senger lifts,  as  I  understand  ? — No,  they  are  not 
passenger  lifts ;  but  the  lift  might  be  made  so 
that  the  staff  could  use  it  to  get  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  building. 

46.  That  woidd  not  be  the  lift  that  woidd  pass 
through  the  Committee-room  ? — No. 

47.  That  particular  lift  would  be  made  as 
light  as  possible,  I  presume?— 'That  lift  would 
be  in  a  shaft  which  at  present  exists,  and  which 
we  should  utilise  for  the  purpose  of  the  lift. 
There  is  a  shaft  now  passing  from  the  biottom  of 
the  building  to  the  top.  That  I  should  endeavour 
to  use  for  the  principal  lift. 

48.  Would  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  much 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  Committee-room  ? 
— It  is  the  lift  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining- 
room  that  would  pass  through  the  Committee- 
room,  not  the  principal  service  lift. 

49.  But  womd  that  interfere  very  largely  with 
the  use  of  that  one  Committee-room? — There 
would  have  to  be  a  small  space  taken  off"  the 
Committee-room. 

60.  What  would  be  the  diameter  of  the  casing 
enclosing  the  lift  ? — I  should  think  there  would 
have  to  be  a  double  lift ;  and,  speaking  approxi- 
mately, I  should  say  something  like  ei^t  or  nine 
feet  by  about  four  feet  would  be  sufficient  for  it. 

61.  Would  it  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
room  ? — No,  it  would  be  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

52.  Then  it  woidd  not  be  so  objectionable  ? — 
It  would  not  be  so  objectionable  as  coming 
through  the  centre  of  the  room.  Of  course,  if 
it  came  throufi^h  the  centre  it  would  destroy  the 
room  absolutely. 

Sir  Ellis  Aihmead-Bartlett. 

63.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  lift  of 
eight  feet  by  four  could  be  so  constructed  as  to 
pass  through  a  comer  of  the  Committee-room, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  House,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes,  1  think  so  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
a  little  misunderstanding  as  to  the  lift  being 
eight  feet  by  four.  The  space  required  would 
be  eight  feet  by  four,  but  it  would  be  occupied 
by  two  lifts  ;  one  going  up  and  the  other  down. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent, 

64.  Surely  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  noise 
with  a  lift  going  up  and  down  ? — There  may  be 
a  very  trifling  noise,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the  Committee 
with  such  a  casing  as  I  should  put  in. 

Chairman. 

66.  Of  course  the  chief  use  of  the  lift  would 
be  between  6  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — 
Yes. 

66.  It  would  be  very  little  used,  comparatively 


Chairman — continued. 

speaking,  for   luncheon-time  ?  —  Not   much,   I 
snould  say. 

67.  Do  I  understand  that  that  lift  would  ^o 
down  to  the  ground  floor  ? — No,  only  to  the  main 
floor. 

68.  Could  it  go  to  the  ground  floor  ? — I  think 
not ;  because  I  think  we  should  have  a  difficulty 
in  finding  a  resting-place  for  it ;  but  that  I  have 
not  considered  fully.  I  have  only  been  asked  to 
provide  for  getting  the  dinners  from  the  proposed 
new  kitchen  into  the  dining-room  on  the  main 
floor,  into   what  has  been    called  the  service- 


room. 


Sir  FAlis  Ashmead-Barthtt. 


69.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  there  would 
be  no  resting -placefor  it  ? — I  have  not  fully  con- 
sidered the  question  of  a  second  lift  going  to  the 
f  round  floor ;  I  have  not  gone  into  that  matter, 
understood  from  Mr.  Saunders,  in  an  interview 
I  had  with  him,  that  the  dinners  would  only  be 
required  to  be  taken  down  to  the  first  floor. 

Chairman. 

60.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  lift,  could 
that  be  extended  to  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

61.  In  fact  they  would  have  to  go  to  the 
ground  floor  to  put  in  stores,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ; 
the  intention  is  that  it  should  go  from  the  groimd 
floor  up  to  the  proposed  kitchen  on  the  top 
floor. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

62.  Will  you  point  out  on  the  plan  where  you 
propose  that  both  your  lifts  should  go? — Yes 
{pointing  it  out  upon  tl^e  plan). 

Chairman. 

63.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the 
expense  involved  by  this  proposed  change? — 
Yes ;  I  have  made  an  approximate  estimate  for 
it.  In  such  a  work  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an 
exactly  accurate  estimate ;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can 
estimate,  it  wotdd  cost  about  16,000/. 

64.  That  includes  the  lifts  ?— Yes. 

66.  And  includes  the  rearrangement  of  the 
ground  floor  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  servants  and  giving  them  sleeping  quarters  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  1  at  present  know  what  that 
arrangement  is  to  be.  Of  course  it  would  de- 
pend very  much  upon  what  further  evidence  you 
nave  from  Mr.  Saunders  as  to  what  his  require- 
ments are. 

66.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rough  original 
estimate? — That  is  in  the  nature  of  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  only. 

Sir  £llis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

67.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  pro- 
posed service  lift  is  to  run  through  the  present 
further  dining-room  ;  the  one  nearest  the  House 
of  Lords  ? — 1  es,  it  is  to  come  into  that  room. 

68.  If  it  were  carried  to  the  Terrace  level  it 
would  come  into  the  corridor  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

69.  I  should  like  to  have  that  quite  clear ;  I 
understand  that  lift  would  come  into  the  centre 
dining-room,  which  would  be  transformed  into 
the  service-room  ? — Into  the  centre  dining-room ; 

the 
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Chairman — continued. 

the  room   on   the    Bouth  side  of  the   principal 
dining-room. 

70.  The  room  next  to  the  smoking-room  ? — 
The  room  next  to  the  smoking-room. 

7 1 .  That  would  be  the  service-room  ? — That 
is  proposed  to  be  the  service-room. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'  BartletL 

72.  If  this  lift  were  carried  down  to  the  Ter- 
race level  it  would  come  into  the  corridor, 
would  it  not  ? — If  it  goes  on  to  the  ground-  floor 
level. 

73.  Would  there  be  any  diflficulty  in  shifting 
this  lift  a  few  feet,  ho  as  to  avoid  the  corridor  by 
starting  from  the  top,  we  will  say,  a  little  more 
inside  ? — I  think  that  might  be  done. 

74.  Is  there  any  difficully  about  it  ? — I  have 
not  gone  closely  into  the  matter  and  cannot 
answer  positively ;  but,  I  think,  probably  it  might 
be  done. 

75.  Practically  there  is  no  real  difficulty,  is 
there,  in  getting  the  service-lift  from  the  pro- 
posed kitchen  at  the  top  right  away  down  to  the 
Terrace  level?  —  I  think  it  quite  possible  it 
might  be  done.  When  I  go  closer  into  the 
matter  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  distinct  answer. 

76.  In  your  proposal  for  providing  slcepmg 
accommodation  for  the  servants  that  are  to  be 
displaced  by  moving  the  kitchen  up  above; 
where  exactly  do  yuu  propose  to  put  their  bed- 
rooms on  the  Terrace  level  ?  —  At  the  back, 
faciug  into  tlie  inner  courts. 

77.  How  many  have  you  estimated  for ;  the 
same  number  as  at  present,  or  less? — I  have 
estimated  f«»r  12. 

78.  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  area  of  the 
dining-room  downstairs  was  1,318  square  feet  ? 
— The  dining-room  and  the  still-rooms  connected 
with  it. 

79.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  ladies'  old 
dining-room,  is  it  not  ? — I  have  never  known  it 
as  the  ladies*  dining-room  ;  I  have  always  heard 
it  called  the  public  dining-room. 

80.  It  is  on  the  Speaker's  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Terrace  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke, 
81.  You  go  down  steps  into  it  ?- 


-Yes. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-BartletU 

82.  So  that  it  is  really  quite  cut  off  from  all 
the  present  kitchen  accommodation,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  still-room. 

83.  It  is  quite  cut  off  from  all  the  present 
kitchen  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

84.  Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
the  comparison  between  the  new  space  upstairs 
and  the  space  available  at  present  for  the  kitchen  ? 
— No,  I  think  it  need  not  be. 

8.3.  Because  'it  will  still  be  available  for  the 
present  purpose,  if  it  is  wanted  for  that  purpose  ? 
Yes,  if  it  is  wanted. 

86.  If  the  lift  accommodation  is  carried 
through  from  the  top  floor,  where  we  propose  to 
put  the  kitchens,  to  the  Terrace  floor,  do  you 
see  any  structural  reason  why  dinners  should 
not  still  be  served  on  the  Terrace  level  ? — None 
whatever,  so  far  as  the  structural  alterations  are 
concerned. 

0.175. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- BartUtt — continued. 

87.  The  time,  I  presume,  for  the  motion  of 
the  lift  between  the  two  floors  would  be  infini- 
tesimal, only  a  second  or  two  ? — It  would  be  a 
very  short  time  indeed.  Of  course  I  give  that 
answer  subject  to  the  further  examination  which 
I  propose  to  make  on  the  ground  floor,  to  see 
whether  the  lift  can  really  be  got  down  where  I 
believe  it  can  be  got  down. 

88.  Could  you  undertake  to  be  prepared  at 
the  next  meeting  to  give  us  a  definite  answer  as 
to  whether  the  service  lift  can  be  carried  right 
through  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ? — Certainly. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

89.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  is  the  area  of 
the  new  proposed  kitchen  as  compared  with  the 
present  kitchen  ?— The  present  kitchen  is  4,173 
superficial  feet,  and  the  rooms  available  for  the 
kitchen  on  the  top  storey  would  be  5,214  feet. 

90.  That  is  1,000  superficial  feet  more,  roughly  ? 
— 1,000  more,  roughly. 

91.  If  the  lift  was  liable  to  be  stopped  at  the 
present  dining-room  level,  or  to  go  on  down  to 
the  Terrace  level,  would  not  that  be  liable  to  lead 
to  great  confusion? — That  would  be  a  matter 
for  arrangement,  I  think.  1  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  work  the  lift. 

Major  Jones, 

92.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  kitchens  upstairs? — Not  very 
much. 

93.  But  you  do  not  anticipate,  as  I  understand, 
any  serious  objection  arising  out  of  kitchens  up- 
stairs, so  far  as  the  Committee  Rooms  downstairs 
are  concerned? — The  only  objections  I  have  some- 
what anticipated  are  :  first,  the  objection  which 
I  named  before,  namely,  that  there  might  be 
some  operations  going  on  in  the  kitchens  which 
might  cause  noise  so  as  to  disturb  a  Committee 
sitting  underneath ;  and  of  course  where  there 
are  sinks  and  water  services  of  all  kinds  in  a 
room  over  another  room  there  is  always  just  a 
chance  of  accident  from  something  getting 
stopped  up,  and  not  working  properly,  which 
nflght  cause  overflow. 

94.  But  with  cement  and  linoleum  and  things 
of  that  kind,  you  think  that  difficulty  can  be 
overcome  ? — I  have  included  in  my  estimate 
putting  down  a  floor  which  I  believe  will  obviate 
those  objections  ;  still  I  think  it  is  right  to  men- 
tion them. 

95.  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  what  you  said 
whether  you  intended  to  retain  the  bakery,  and 
tJhe  storerooms  downstairs  ? — That  is  a  point 
which  is  not  yet  quite  settled  ;  but  the  bakery- 
could  either  be  retained  where  it  is,  or  it  could 
be  taken  upstairs  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to- 
do  so. 

96.  Would  you  think  it  better  to  have  those 
offices  upstairs,  if  it  can  be  done  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient,  so  far  as  tlie- 
working  of  the  establishment  is  concerned,  ta 
have  them  all  together. 

97.  With  regard  to  the  sleeping  arrangements, 
are  you  quite  satisfied  that  you  cannot  supply 
the  necessary  sleeping  accommodation  upstairs, 
rather  than  have  these  servants  coming  down- 
stairs to  sleep  ? — I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
sufiScient  accommodation  upstairs ;  but  that  would 

A  3  very 
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Major  Janes— continued. 

very  much  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
manager. 

98.  I  take  it  70U  would  admit  that  that  is  de- 
sirable, if  it  could  be  done  ? — Certainly  ;  from 
every  point  of  view  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  upstairs  instead  of  downstairs,  if 
there  is  available  space  for  them  upstairs. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

99.  Have  you  some  plans  of  the  building 
which  you  could  give  us  ? — Yes,  I  have  six  sets 
of  plans  which  I  have  had  prepared  for  the 
Committee,  as  promised  on  the  last  occasion. 
They  are  here. 

100.  Would  it  be  possible  to  supply  a  plan,  on 
perhaps' a  smaller  scale,  to  each  Member  of  the 
Committee ;  this  is  a  very  complicated  building, 
and  one  cannot  possibly  understand  it  by  just 
going  over  it ;  would  it  be  possible  to  supply 
each  Member  of  the  Committee  with  apian? — It 
would  take  some  time  to  prepare  17  sets  of  plans, 
particularly  if  the  scale  has  to  be  altered. 

Chairman. 

101.  I  understood  you  could  supply  the  plans 
without  the  colours,  but  that  it  would  take  time 
to  colour  them? — I  have  prepared  six  sets  of 
plans  with  colours,  the  same  as  my  own,  for  the 

general  use  of  the  Committee,  and  I  will  now 
and  them  in  {handing  in  the  same). 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

102.  With  regard  to  kitchens  on  the  top  floor, 
I  imderstood  vou  to  say  you  had  had  no  personal 
experience ;  but  you  are  aware  that  at  various 
clubs,  for  instance,  a  club  close  to  this  building, 
there  is  a  kitchen  upstairs  ? — I  did  not  say  I  had 
had  no  experience  of  it ;  I  nave  had  some  ex- 

J)erience  of  it  in  Government  buildings,  but  not  a 
arge  experience. 

103.  What  is  the  advantage,  in  vour  opinion, 
of  having  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor  as  com- 
pared with  having  it  as  it  is  now? — I  should  my- 
self say  that  if  the  si>ace  could  be  obtained  the 
kitchen  would  be  just  as  well  on  the  bottom 
floor  as  on  the  top  one. 

104.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in 
having  it  on  the  top  floor  ? — There  is  an  advan- 
tage  as  regards  ventilation,  hut  in  other  respects 
I  think  there  is  a  disadvantage. 

105.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  advan- 
tnges  outweiffh  the  disadvantages? — Subject  to 
getting  sufficient  accommodation  on  the  ground 
floor,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  myself  that 
it  would  not  be  so. 

106.  That  is  to  say,  the  ground  floor  woidd  be 
better  ?— Yes. 

107.  Could  you  get  additional  accommodation 
on  the  ground  floor  in  this  House  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  ? — I  could  get  additional  space  in 
regard  to  the  kitchen  itself,  but  not  the  offices, 
by  rebuilding  the  front  wall  next  to  the  inner 
court  some  10  or  12  feet  further  out. 

108.  Is  the  ground  floor  accommodation,  in 
your  opinion,  sufficient  for  the  kitchen  require- 
ments oi  this  |»lace  ?— I  think  it  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient as  it  is  now. 

109.  Is  there  any  means,  without  altering  the 
building  structurally,  by  which  you  can  supply 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

sufficient  space  downstairs  for  the  kitchen? — I 
think  not. 

1 10.  In  that  case  you  think  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  move  it  upstairs  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
accommodation? — Either  to  remore  it  upstairs 
or  to  enlarge  the  ground  area  by  moving  the 
wall  further  out,  as  I  described. 

111.  Which  would  be  the  most  expensive  :  to 
remove  the  kitchen  to  the  top  floor,  which  you 
estimate  at  15,000/.,  or  to  enlarge  the  ground 
floor  in  the  way  you  describe  ?— Removing  the 
kitchens  to  the  top  floor  would  be  much  more 
expensive  than  enlarging  the  ground  floor. 

112.  If  the  ground  area  were  to  be  enlarged, 
would  that  procure  sufficient  good  kitchen  ac- 
commodation for  the  use  of  the  House  ? — It 
would  greatly  improve  the  present  accommoda^ 
tion,  but  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  it 
would  be  sufficient. 

113.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  coidd  suffi- 
ciently enlarge  the  ground  area  to  get  what  you 
require  ? — In  the  kitchen  itself,  but  not  in  the 
offices. 

114.  Then,  comparing  the  two  schemes,  you 
think  that  moving  the  kitchens  to  the  upper  floor 
is  the  better  ? — Distinctly,  as  regards  space. 

115.  As  regards  water  supply,  how  would  you 
get  the  water  supply  to  the  top  floor  ? — We  have 
tanks. 

116.  Are  they  not  on  the  same  level  as  the 
kitchens  would  be  ? — No. 

117.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  calcu- 
lating the  area  you  did  not  take  in  the  tank 
rooms  ? — The  tank  rooms  are  a  floor  above. 

118.  Then  I  do  not  understand  why  you  have 
not  taken  them  ? — Because  I  do  not  ( onsider 
them  quite  fit  for  occupation  as  bedrooms. 

119.  I  understand  they  are  above  the  kitchens? 
— The  tank  rooms  are  one  storey  above  the  level 
of  the  kitchens. 

120.  In  that  case  why  cannot  you  take  their 
area  into  consideration  ? — Because  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  fit  for  the  purposes  of  bedrooms, 
which  was  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed they  shotdd  be  put. 

121.  With  regard  to  a  lift  down  below,  surely 
there  would  be  one  required  from  the  cellars  ? — 
Yes. 

122.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  provide 
a  lift  up  from  there,  would  you  not  ? — That  is 
proposed. 

123.  If  your  carried  your  lift  right  down  to 
the  cellar,  you  would  have  one  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  ? — Yes. 

124.  You  think  you  could  do  that? — That  was 
not  intended  to  carry  dinners  down ;  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  lift  for  the  stores,  for  the  general 
service  of  the  kitchens,  and  not  as  a  dinner 
lift. 

125.  You  proposed  a  separate  lift  for  carrying 
dinners  ? — Yes. 

126.  Would  there  be  a  separate  lift  for  the 
personnel  of  the  establishment? — No;  I  think 
the  general  lift  from  the  basement  level  might 
be  made  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  the  double 
purpose. 

127.  Which  of  the  two  lifts  would  that  be, 
the  dinner  lift  or  the  other? — The  general  ser-^ 
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Mr.  RadeUffe  CooAtf— contiDued. 

yice  lift;  not  the  dinner  lift;   the  dinner  lift 
would  not  do. 

128.  How  many  people  sleep  in  the  bedrooms 
upstairs  now?— I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
number,  but  I  think  from  12  to  16. 

129.  If  they  were  removed  down  to  the 
ground  level,  would  their  bedrooms  be  as  good 
as  the  rooms  they  at  present  occupy  ?— The 
rooms  would  not  be  quite  as  suitable  as  bedrooms 
as  the  present  ones. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

130.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  woidd  be 
an  advantage  in  point  of  ventilation  to  have  the 
kitchen  upstairs  ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  at  pre- 
sent the  ventilation  of  the  kitchen  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  it  is  a  very  stuffy  hot  place,  is  it  not? 
— Yes,  it  is  necessarily  very  hot.  Certainly 
there  would  be  much  better  means  of  ventilation 
if  the  kitchens  were  at  the  top  than  we  can 
possibly  have  in  their  present  position. 

131.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rooms 
that  are  occupied  by  officials  now,  just  above  the 
kitchens,  are  very  injuriously  affected  by  the 
heat  of  the  kitchens  underneath  ? — There  have 
been  complaints. 

132.  I  oelieve  that  some  of  the  servants  who 
now  sleep  upstairs,  where  on  this  plan  it  is  pro- 
])osed  to  put  the  kitchen,  used,  a  short  time  ago, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  sleep  down  on  the 
basement  ? — Yes,  in  the  rooms  now  allotted  to 
some  of  the  Ministers. 

133.  How  long  would  it  take  to  carry  out  this 
new  scheme  ;  would  you  be  able  to  do  it  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  Recess  of  Parliament? — It 
would  have  to  be  rather  a  long  Recess.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  do  it  in  a  short  one. 

134.  Supposing  you  had  six  months? — In  six 
months  I  think  it  could  be  done. 

135.  Under  pressure  I  sdppose  it  could  prob- 
ably be  done  in  five  months  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
under  pressure. 

Mr.  DalzieL 

136.  According  to  this  plan  which  you  have 
submitted,  I  think  you  propose  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  Members'  private  dining-room  away  for 
the  service  room,  do  you  not ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
further  room  ? — Yes. 

137.  It  would  take  the  whole  of  that,  I  under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

138.  How  is  the  size  of  that  compared  with  the 
present  service  room  ? — It  is  very  much  larger. 

139.  But  you  think  the  whole  of  it  would  be 
required?— I  do  not  think  the  whole  of  the 
space  would  be  required ;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
portion  of  the  room  could  be  used  for  a  dining- 
room  if  you  had  the  service  going  on  in  it. 

140.  Unless  the  position  were  moved  a  little  ? 
--If  Members  would  be  satisfied  with  having  a 
divis'ion  between  themselves  and  the  service,  and 
would  dine  in  a  portion  of  the  room  divided  off, 
I  believe  the  room  is  larger  than  is  required  for 
service. 

141.  In  that  way  some  additional  accommoda* 
tion  plight  be  provided?— I  think  so,  to  meet 
pressing  requirements. 

142.  How  many  seats  would  be  provided  if 
the    service    arrangements    were    removed   up- 

0.175.  ^ 


Mr.  Dalziel — continued. 

stairs? — I  have  not  calculated  the  number  of 
seats.  That  would  be  more  a  question  for  the 
manager,  of  the  refreshment  department;  he 
knows  more  about  the  number  of  Members  who 
dine  than  I  do. 

143.  It  woidd  not  quite  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  further  dining-room,  would  it?— No, 
I  think  not. 

144.  However,  I  take  il  you  have  not  gone 
into  that  in  detail  ? — No,  1  have  not. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

145.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  is  prao- 
ticable  to  put  tne  lift  in  the  present  service  room  ? 
— I  have  not  had  that  matter  under  my  con- 
sideration, but  I  could  almost  say,  off-hand,  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  come  down  from 
above,  because  the  lift  would  come  right  through 
the  Committee  Boom  corridor. 

Mr.  DalzieL 

146.  Would  the  lift  coming  into  the  service 
room  be  sufficient  to  supply,  say,  Committee 
Room  E.  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

147.  The  one  lift  would  serve  not  only  the 
present  Members'  dining-rooms,  but  Committee 
Room  E.  also  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  double  lift ; 
there  would  be  two  in  that  space. 

148.  With  a  speaking  tube?— Yes,  and  all 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

149.  Do  you  think  the  service  would  be  as 
prompt  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes  ;  1  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  it. 

Chairman. 

150.  Supposing  it  was  found  that  this  change 
nrevented  dinner  from  being  served  on  the 
basement,  it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not, 
to  turn  Committee  Room  E.  into  a  dining-room, 
provided,  of  course,  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  elsewhere  ? 
— Yes;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  turning 
Committee  Room  E.  into  a  dining-room,  subject 
to^  another  room  being  found  for  Grand  Com- 
mittees. 

151.  That  would  be  one  large  room? — That 
would  be  one  large  room. 

152.  You  would  not  propose  to  divide  it  by 
partitions  for  the  purpose  of  a  private  dining- 
room  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Radclijfe  Cooke. 

153.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  we 
removed  the  kitchen  from  downstairs  to  upstairs, 
the  whole  of  the  present  area  downstairs  would 
be  so  occupied  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
any  dinbff-room  there  ?— No  ;  the  public  dining- 
room,  so  lar  as  my  calculations  go,  might  remain 
as  it  is. 

154.  Would    all    the    present    dining-rooms 
below  stairs  be  equally  available  then  as  now  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  structiural  works  are  concerned. 
But  that  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  manager  to 
speak  to. 

155.  They  would    not    be    occupied   by  the 
persons  who  would  be  sent  downstaurs  from  up*f. 
stairs  ?— Only  portions  of  them. 

156.  Part  would  be  left,  jou  say?— Yes, 
sufficient  to  carry  on  aU  the  dimng  arrangements 
that  are  carried  on  there  now. 

^4  ^     157.  In 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

157.  In  that  case,  if  the  present  arrangements 
could  be  maintained  downstairs,  could  the  dining- 
rooms  downstairs  be  equally  well  served  from 
upstairs  as  they  are  now  ?— i  es,  if  I  find,  upon 
the  examination  which  I  propose  to  make  imme- 
diately, that  the  lift  can  be  got  down  into  a  suit- 
able position. 

158.  There  must  be  some  lift  from  the  cellar, 
must  there  not ;  that  must  be  arranged  somehow  ? 
— Yes,  that  I  have  no  doubt  about ;  the  shaft  for 
it  exists  at  present. 

159.  Could  that  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of 
the  downstairs  dining-room  ;  you  have  not  gone 
into  that  matter,  perhaps  ? — Ihat  would  be  more 
a  matter  for  Mr.  Saunders  than  for  me. 


Mr.  RudcUffe  Cooke — continued, 

1 60.  You  propose  to  use  the  third  dining-room, 
the  room  next  the  smoking  room,  practically  as  a 
service  room,  and  the  rest  of  that  room  would  be 
of  no  account  ? — That  is  the  present  proposal. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-BartletU 

161.  I  understood  that  your  only  difficulty 
about  maintaining  the  existing  dining-rooms 
downstairs  on  the  terrace  floor  was  the  difficulty 
about  the  dinner  lift,  into  which  you  are  going  to 
inquire  and  as  to  which  you  will  be  prepared 
with  your  evidence  next  time? — Yes;  that  is  the 
only  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Tho  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert  (a  Member  of  the  House),  Examined. 


Chairman, 

162.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Kitchen 
Committee  ? — I  am. 

163.  I  think  certain  proposals  during  your 
tenure  of  office  have  been  brought  before  you 
for  changing  the  position  of  the  kitchens  ? — We 
have  made  several  proposals  ourselves,  and  we 
have  gone  into  the  question  more  or  less  at 
different  times* 

164.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  proposals 
have  been  ? — First  of  all,  I  must  guara  myself 
by  saying  that  the  Refreshment  Department 
Committee  have  never  actually  considered  the 
very  question  your  Committee  are  now  consider- 
ing, excepting  in  an  outside  way,  as  it  were. 
When  we  were  considering  the  question  of  the 
alteration  of  the  kitchens,  one  Member  of  the 
Committee  proposed  that  the  kitchens  should  be 
carried  upstairs,  but  the  Committee  considered 
that  it  was  an  impracticable  suggestion,  simply 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  I'he  Committee  had 
already  made  recommendations  with  regard  to 
alterations,  and  they  were  generally  met  by 
refusals  from  the  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  entail  very  large  cost.  1 
only  say  that  in  order  to  show  the  Committee 
that  it  is  my  own  individual  opinion  that  I  am 
speaking ;  and  I  cannot  speak  for  my  Committee 
with  regard  to  this  very  question.  The  first  I 
heard  of  this  proposal  of  this  Committee  was 
only  a  day  or  two  ago ;  and,  so  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  I  would  say  that  if  this  Com- 
mittee find  it  practicable  to  take  the  kitchens  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  my  own  opinion  is  that 
it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement,  and,  I 
think,  the  Kitchen  Committee  would  endorse  that. 
But  I  think  that  this  Committee  should  be  very 
careful,  before  deciding  upon  this  question,  that 
the  lift  acconmiodation,  to  begin  with,  should  be 
sufficiently  extended  as  to  make  the  thing  a  suc- 
cess.    Under  the  present  system,  we  have  only 

fot  a  small  up-and-down  lift  to  the  kitchen  down 
elow.  We  find  that  not  adequate;  indeed  I 
may  say  hardly  more  than  half  adequate,  for 
the  work  we  have  to  do.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  last  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
evidence,  and  I  certainly  think  that,  if  it  were 

I)racticable,  you  ought  to  have  either  two  very 
arge  lifts,  or  else  tm:ee  lifts,  to  carry  the  dinners 


Chairman — continued. 

up  and  down.  Further,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  lift  (which,  as  I  gather,  you  have  contemplated) 
for  the  use  of  the  staff,  the  manager,  the  servants, 
the  tradesmen,  and  goods,  which  would  have  to 
come  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  bise- 
ment.  If  that  lift  accommodation  was  really 
efficient  and  adequate,  I  think  it  coidd  be  worked 
very  well.  I  should  further  say  that  a  difficulty 
arose  in  our  minds,  when  we  were  considering 
the  subject  some  little  time  ago,  about  the  ser- 
vants' rooms,  which  are  now  upstairs  ;  but,  as  I 
understand,  Mr.  Taylor  is  able  to  settle  that  by 
giving  them  room  on  the  basement.  The 
maua^jer  will  tell  you  how  many  rooms  are  re- 
quired ;  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  many 
there  are.  But  I  heard  Mr.  Taylor  say,  just 
now,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  an  honourable 
Member,  that  he  thought  the  space  downstairs 
which  is  now  occupieci  by  the  kitchens  and  the 
offices  would  be  possibly  used  for  other  purposes. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  dinners  downstairs  on 
the  Terrace  floor  as  well  as  on  the  present  dining- 
room  floor,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  site  of 
the  present  kitchen  to  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, because  we  should  necessarily  be  obliged 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  kitchen  accommo- 
dation down  there  for  keeping  things  hot,  for  hot 
plates,  and  so  on,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cooking 
would  possibly  have  to  be  done  there.  Also  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  it  would  necessitate 
an  increase  of  the  staff  under  the  Kitchen  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  ob- 
jections which  I  am  raising  are  objections  that 
could  not  be  got  over,  but  I  think  the  Committee 
should  bear  them  in  mind. 

165.  I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  you 
do  not  contemplate  the  dining  arrangements  on 
the  ground  floor  coming  to  an  end  under  the  pro- 
posal to  put  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor? — I 
think  it  woidd  be  a  very  great  convenience  to 
the  working  of  the  department  if  all  the  dining 
was  to  take  place  on  one  floor. 

166.  Assuming  that  this  service  room  with  the 
lift  occupies  the  whole  of  one  of  our  present 
dining-rooms,  and  assuming  also  you  concentrate 
your  dining  on  the  main  floor,  of  course  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  some  further  arrangement, 
and  the  proposal  is  to  take  Committee  Room  E., 

and 
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G&otrman— continued. 

and  make  other  arrangements  for  the  Standing 
Committee  ? — Would  Committee  Boom  £.  be 
then  used  for  Members  or  for  strangers. 

167.  Assuming  that  the  strangers^accommoda- 
tion  down  below  were  abolished,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  turn  it  into  a  room  where^  ladies 
could  be  ti^en  ? — May  I  venture  to  pnoint  out 
that  if  that  is  the  case  you  will  be  limiting  the 
space  for  Members  very  much,  unless  you  take 
tne  smoking-room,  next  door,  and  add  it  to  the 
dining-room.  You  would  not  be  able  to  dine  so 
many  persons  by  some  30  or  40. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

168.  If  that  course  were  adopted,  that  the 
present  smoking-room  at  the  end  of  the  dining- 
room  were  turned  into  a  dining-room,  and  some 
otber  place  were  found  for  a  smoking-room,  and 
Committee  Room  E.  were  turned  into  a  dining- 
room^  then  the  accommodation  would  be  as  good 
as  it  is  at  present?— Yes. 

169.  Would  that  be  a  scheme  that  you  would 
approve  of? — I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable 
arrangement. 

170.  So  as  to  have  all  the  dining  kept  on  one 
floor?— Yes. 

Chairman* 

T  171.  That  means  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  private  dining-rooms,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 
It  means  the  discontinuance  of  the  present 
private  dining-rooms ;  unless  you  are  going  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  would  enable  you 
to  carry  your  lift  right  through  the  new 
smoking-room  down  on  to  the  terrace  base- 
ment. 

Sir  JEllii  Ashmead-Bartielt. 

172.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that, 
would  there  ? — That  I  do  not  know ;  that  is  a 
structural  point 

Chairmaiu 

173.  With  regard  to  the  service  of  dinners, 
would  there  not  be  this  difficulty:  where  you 
have  the  main  business  going  on  on  one  floor,  and 
a  comparatively  small  amount  on  the  floor  below, 
would  it  not  confuse  the  working  of  the  lift? — 
It  might  add  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  to 
it.  Of  course,  the  further  the  consumers  are 
from  their  dinners  the  more  likely  the  dinners 
are  to  be  cold. 

Sir  EUii  Ashmead-Bartleti. 

174.  That  difficulty  occurs  at  present,  I  pre- 
sume?— It  is  one  floor  less  now.  The  down- 
stairs dining-rooms  are  now  served  direct  from 
the  kitchen,  without  having  to  go  upstairs.  It 
is  only  the  upstairs  dinners  that  have  to  come  up 
from  the  kitchen. 

Chairman. 

175.  Assuming  that  this  arrangement  involved 
the  loss  of  a  dining  power  of  20  or  30  persons, 
you  would  think  that  would  be  a  very  serious 
drawback  ? — I  think  very  serious. 

176.  Still,  taking  a  general  view,  you  are 
favourable  to  the  proposal,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out,  having  regard  to  the  structural  arrange- 
ments ? — ^Yes,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  efficienfly. 

0.176. 


Chairman — continued. 

177*  I  understand  the  e:;isting  accommoda* 
tion  for  the  servants  on  the  ground  floor  is  ex- 
tremely insufficient  ? — Very  bad  indeed. 

178.*  The  waiters,  for  instance,  have  to  take 
their  meals,  have  they  not,  in  a  sort  of  open 
passage  ? — Quite  so. 

179.  With  doors  open  at  each  end,  and  sitting 
in  a  draught  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion for  the  servants  at  all  when  they  are  not  on 
duty. 

180.  There  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  to  ? — 
There  is  no  place  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
servants'  hall  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  thev  sit 
in  the  kitchen  and  take  their  meals  in  the  middle 
of  the  kitchen. 

181.  Is  there  lavatory  accommodation? — Yes, 
but  very  inadequate. 

182.  Is  there  a  room  where  they  change  their 
clothes  ?— There  is  a  sort  of  closet  where  they 
hang  up  their  clothes. 

183.  For  the  whole  of  them  ?— For  the  whole 
of  them  ;  I  think  some  of  the  senior  men  may 
have  a  little  greater  advantage  than  the  others, 
in  respect  of  having  more  private  places.  But 
the  Manlier  will  tell  you  all  about  that  better 
than  I  can. 

1 84.  Do  you  think  from  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  private  dining- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  (and  in  the  private 
dining-rooms  I  include  the  dining-room  where 
there  are  about  five  tables)  would  be  much  dis- 
approved of  by  Members  generally  ?^  I  think  it 
would  by  some  Members ;  because  they  feel  ^as 
is  the  case)  that  these  dining-rooms  where  ladies 
are  entertained  are  so  close  to  the  terrace  that 
they  can  walk  out  there  easily.  But  if  they  are 
given  a  good  room  upstairs,  such  as  K  Com- 
mittee Boom,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
much  complaint  on  that  score. 

185.  Another  alternative  proposal  which  I 
think  was  considered  by  your  committee  is  that 
of  building  out  the  kitchen  area  into  tlie  court  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  proposed  that  the  kitchen  should  be 
thrown  out  so  as  to  be  flush  with  the  kerbstone 
of  the  arch,  in  the  same  way  as  the  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  archway  has  been  thrown  out. 

186.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  that 
would  cost  ? — I  cannot  say  ofl'-hand. 

187.  Would  it  be  considerable? — I  think  it 
was  a  few  thousand  pounds. 

188.  I  think  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Treasury  with  regard  to  that?— Yes. 

189.  Was  it  refused?— It  was  rather  held 
over. 

190.  In  the  event  of  the  titinsference  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  upper  storev  being  found  im- 
possible, would  you  favour  that  plan  of  building 
out  the  kitchen  into  the  court  ?—  Certainly ; 
and  if  you  wanted  to  make  any  good  use  of  Uie 
space  where  the  kitclien  is  now,  you  would  have 
to  throw  out  that  wall  anyhow  to  make  a  good 
room,  supposing  you  wanted  to  use  it  for  some- 
thing else. 

191.  Would  the  whole  of  that  proposed  alterar 
tion  be  with  respect  to  the  kitchen,  or  would  it 
give  some  addition&i  accommodation  to  the 
servants  ? — It  would  be  luoiniy,  and  in  fact 
entirely,  the  kitchen. 

B  192.  On      T 
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Mr.  David  Plunket. 

192.  On  the  whole  do  you  prefer  this  idea  of 
transferring  the  kitchen  upstairs  (assuming  it 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  way  as  to 
details)  to  the  proposals  jou  made  last  year  in 
the  report  of  your  committee  on  this  subject  for 
simply  building  out  the  kitchen  ? — Personally  I 
think  if  this  proposal  of  taking  the  kitchen  up- 
sturs  can  be  carried  through  it  would  be  very 
much  better ;  because  to  becin  with  you  would 
get  rid  of  all  the  smell  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  yentilation  of  the  dining-room  could  be  im- 
proved. 

193.  It  was  part  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
report  of  your  committee  last  year  that  this 
E.  Committee  Room  should  be  turned  into  a 
smoking-room,  and  the  present  smoking-room 
on  that  floor  added  to  the  dining-room  ? — ^I es. 

194.  Had  you  any  plan  at  that  time  as  to  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  business  which 
18  now  done  in  E.  Committee  Room  ? — No ;  we 
thouj2:ht  that  was  a  matter  for  the  authorities  of 

I      the  House  to  consider,  and  beyond  our  province. 

195.  I  see  from  the  report  that  the  number  of 
dinners  served  in  the  terrace  dining-room  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  those  served  in  what  wc 
know  as  the  "  Dining-rooms  "  at  present  ? — Quite 

BO. 

196.  The  number  given  here  is  27,392  dinners 
in  the  dining-rooms  upstairs,  as  against  2,426 
dinners  downstairs  ? — Quite  so. 

197.  Do  you  anticipate  that,  supposing  E. 
Committee  Room  were  turned  into  a  comfortable 
dining-room  for  strangers  and  ladies,  there  would 
be  any  continued  protest  against  removing  the 
strangers' and  ladies'  dining-rooms  from  Members 
who  entertain  their  friends  downstairs  at  present  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so.  There  would  be  this  dis- 
advantage, that  you  could  not  have  a  private 
room,  as  you  can  at  present. 

198.  There  is  only  one  private  dining-room  ? — 
Only  one  private  dining-room  proper ;  but  the 
Manager's  own  private  room  is  very  often  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Members  for  a  private  party. 

Chairman. 

199.  And  also  there  is  a  bay  ? — And  also  there 
is  a  bay. 

200.  Then  there  is  the  small  room  adjoining 
the  ladies'  dining-room? — If  you  refer  to  the 
very  small  room  on  the  way  to  the  "  old  "  ladies' 
dimng-room,  that  is  the  Manager's  private  room 
to  which  I  was  referring  just  now. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke, 

201.  I  understand  the  chief  reason  why  you 
approve  of  the  removal  of  the  kitchen  upstairs  is 
that  there  would  be  a  larger  area  and  the  ventila- 
tion would  be  bettet  ? — Quite  so. 

202.  If  the  people  were  removed  downstairs 
who  now  occupy  the  upstairs  rooms,  there  would 
still  be  plenty  of  room  below  in  the  present 
kitchen  area  for  utilisation,  would  there  not  ? — 
There  would  be  some,  but  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  there  vv  ould  be.  The  Manager  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  many  persons  sleep  upstairs,  and 
how  many  rooms  would  have  to  be  provided 
downstairs. 

203.  If  the  present  smoking-room  was  turned 
into  a  Members'  dining-room,  and  Committee 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

Room  E.  into  a  ladies'  and  strangers'  dining-room, 
there  would  be  no  *  private  dining-room  below 
stairs  at  all? — That  is  for  the  Committee  to 
decide. 

204.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
tain the  present  ladies'  dining-rooms  downstairs  ? 
— It  would  be  possible  to  do  so. 

205.  You  say  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  cooking  downstairs ;  what  would  that  be  for  ? 
— To  keep  things  hot. 

206.  That  could  be  done  without  a  kitchen, 
surely? — It  could  be  done  without  a  kitchen; 
but  you  would  have  to  have  stoves  for  hot  plates, 
and  so  on. 

207.  There  would  be  a  certain  space  required 
for  that  ?— Yes. 

208.  Do  you  think  removing  the  servants  from 
upstairs  to  downstairs,  and  allowing  that  space 
for  hot  plates,  it  would  be  still  possible  to  have 
private  dining-rooms  downstairs  on  the  terrace 
level  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  possible. 

209.  If  it  were  possible  and  convenient,  would 
it  be  desirable  to  have  a  dining-room  for  strangers 
and  ladies  on  the  terrace  level? — I  think  it 
would :  but  we  should  have  to  keep  a  staff  down 
there,  which  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  us. 
If  you  have  it  all  on  the  same  level  you  would 
have  your  staff  altogether. 

210.  If  you  could  have  the  ladies'  dining- 
room  on  the  terrace  level,  you  would  not  require 
Committee  Room  E.  for  a  dining-room  ? — Quite 
so. 

Major  Jones. 

211.  I  gather,  on  the  whole,  you  would  con- 
sider it  preferable  to  have  all  the  dining-rooms 
on  one  floor  ? — As  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
the  work  of  the  department  I  think  it  would  be 
preferable. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

212.  Would  not  the  removal  of  the  grills  give 
you  more  room  ? — No ;  I  do  not  think  they 
would  give  you  more  room  ;  they  are  only  let 
into  the  wall.  I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
outcry  among  Members  if  they  were  removed ; 
they  are  a  most  popular  form  of  dinner  so  far  as 
we  can  gather. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead^Bartlett. 

213.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the 
existence  and  use  of  the  present  private  dining- 
room  downstairs  is  greatly  appreciated  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  ? — I  should  think  that 
was  so. 

214.  Are  you  aware  that  sometimes  they  are 
engaged  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks  before- 
hand ?— They  are. 

216.  That  proves  that  they  are  very  much 
valued,  does  it  not?-— Quite  so. 

216.  The  comparison  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Plunket  between  the  27,392  dinners  upstairs,  and 
the  2,426  downstairs  is  nothing  more  than  the 
proportion  between  the  accommodations  of  the 
two  sets  of  rooms  ? — Quite  so.  No  doubt  we 
could  very  often  dine  more  downstairs  if  we  had 
more  room. 

217.  You   said  some  kitchen  accommodation 
would  be  required  downstairs  in  case  these  three 
or  four  dining-rooms  were  retained ;  but  I  under- 
stand 
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Sir  FAlis  Ashmead^Bartlett — continued. 

stand  you  have  withdrawn  that  now,  and  you  say 
an  arrangement  fur  keeping  the  plates  hot  would 
be  sufficient? — My  idea  is  that  a  certain  amount 
would  be  required  to  be  done  down  there.  How- 
ever, you  had  better  ask  the  manager  about  that. 
There  must  be  somebody  to  arrange  for  serving 
up  the  dished. 

218.  At  present  there  has  to  be  some  RtafF 
there  under  the  existing  arrangements,  has  there 
not? — Yes. 

219.  Supposing  you  gave  most  of  the  dinners 
upstairs,  and  retained  three  or  four  private 
rooms,  you  would  require  to  have  some  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  plates  hot,  a  head  waiter, 
and  the  necessary  staff  of  waiters  to  attend  on 
the  visitors  such  as  you  have  at  present,  and 
perhaps  a  small  service  room  ? — Yes. 

220.  That  would  supply  everything  that  was 
needed,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

221.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  practically  want 
what  you  have  at  present  downstairs  ? — I  should 
hardly  like  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  becauise  at  present  you  have  the  kitchen 
next  door,  and  the  food  comes  straight  from  the 
kitchen. 

222.  We  heard  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Tayli>r 
that  the  time  required  for  sending  the  food  down 
in  the  lift  is  infinitesimal ;  you  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that,  in  addition  to  the  kitchen  proper  as  it 
now  exists  on  the  teiTace  floor,  there  is  a  large 
space  of  50  feet  by  30  feet  at  least  beyond  the 
kitchen  which  is  now  used  for  a  storeroom  and 
partly  a  service  room,  and  Mr.  Saunders'  private 
room  ? — And  the  office. 

223.  That  space  I  have  recently  measured, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  50  feet  by  30  feet.  We  may 
take  it  that  half  of  that  space  would  supply  the 
room  for  the  heating  apparatus,  and  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  service  necessary  if  these 
three  or  four  rooms  are  maintained  on  the  ground 
floor  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mittee have  taken  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  entrance  to  the  cellars,  and  minor  matters 
of  detail  of  that  sort ;  but  I  think  they  ought  to 
consult  Mr.  Taylor  upon  that  subject,  because 
the  entrance  to  the  cellars  at  present  is  on  the 
far  side  of  the  kitchen,  and  if  that  kitchen  were 
to  be  used  for  anything  else,  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  cellar  door  from 
what  would  be  the  base  of  the  department, 
namely,  the  bottom  of  the  lift. 

Mr.  David  PlunheL 

224.  No  doubt,  if  the  kitchen  were  taken  up- 
stairs, you  would  have  a  considerable  space 
released  for  all  that  kind  of  thing  in  any  re- 
arrangement you  might  like  to  make  downstairs  ? 
— Yes,  perhaps  so. 

Sir  EUis  Ashmead-BartleU. 

225.  To  sum  up  your  evidence  on  the  special 
point  raised,  you  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
these  private  dining  rooms  are  greatly  valued 
and  used  by  Members  at  present  ? — ^Yes  ;  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

226.  Their  loss  would  be  felt  as  a  serious  de- 
privation by  Members,  would  it  not  ? — I  should 
think  certain  Members  would  object  very  much 
to  losing  them, 

oa75. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett — continued. 

227.  There  is  one  further  question  I  wish  to 
ask  :  are  there  a  lar^e  number  of  Members  who 
would  not  consider  tne  establishment  of  one  large 
general  dining  room  for  ladies  as  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  those  private  dining  rooms? — 1 
cannot  give  an  opinion  upon  that 

228.  X  ou  know  the  extent  to  which  these  pri- 
vate dining  rooms  are  in  request? — There  is  no 
doubt  certain  Members  desire  to  give  private 
dinner  parties. 

229.  A  very  considerable  number  of  Members, 
may  I  not  say  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

230.  The  practice  of  dining  at  the  House  is  in- 
creasing, is  it  not,  both  as  regai'ds  Members  and 
strangers  being  entertained  downstairs  by  Mem- 
bers?—! shomd  not  say  it  has  increased  very 
much  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It 
began  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  went 
on  increasing  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  remained  about  stationary. 

231.  Does  that  apply  to  downstairs  as  well? — 
It  applies  to  downstairs  as  well. 

232.  I  take  it,  from  the  statement  that  the 
rooms  have  to  be  booked  a  fortnight  in  advance, 
that  you  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation  at  present? — We  could 
certainly  dine  more  parties  if  there  was  more 
accommodation;  a  good  many  are  refused  be- 
cause there  is  no  room. 

233.  With  regard  to  the  Members'  dining 
room,  at  present,  of  the  three  dining  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  only  one  is  open  to  strangers, 
that  is,  the  middle  one  ? — On  the  present  dining- 
room  floor,  to  only  the  central  room  are  strangers 
admitted. 

234.  Under  the  proposal  put  forward,  that 
would  take  away  one  of  the  rooms  reserved  for 
Members,  and  supposing  you  made  a  service 
room  of  the  further  room,  from  your  experience, 
do  you  think  that  Members  would  still  desire  a 
room  specially  reserved  to  themselves  ? — I  think 
they  would. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

235.  If  the  removal  of  the  kitchen  to  the  top 
storey  considerably  diminished  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Members'  dining  rooms,  that  would, 
in  your  view,  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  it? 
— if  raising  the  kitchen  to  the  top  floor  were  to 
do  such  a  thing  it  would  be  a  drawback. 

236.  If  we  were  to  move  the  kitchen  to  the 
top  storey  we  should  be  bound  to  provide  at 
least  equal  accommodation  for  Members  to  what 
there  is  at  present  ? — Quite  so. 

237.  With  regard  to  the  rooms  downstwrs,  as 
to  which  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  put  it  to 
you  that  they  were  largely  used  by  Members, 
and  the  loss  of  them  would  be  largely  felt  by 
Members,  is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  they  are 
largely  used  by  a  certain  limited  number  of 
MemSers? — Without  looking  at  the  books  I 
should  hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  saying 
that. 

238.  Is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  give  entertainments  in  these 
private  dining  rooms? — I  think  so.  Probably 
the  manager  will  be  able  to  giv«  you  that. 

B  2  839,  Do 
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Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

239.  Do  joQ  consider  it  is  within  the  duty  of 
the  Kitchen  Committee  and  the  authorities  of 
the  House  to  give  increased  facilities  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  giye  dinner  parties  within 
the  precincts  of  the  House  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  commit  myself  to  giving  any  opinion  upon  that 
point 

240.  There  are  the  two  questions ;  first,  as  to 

S'ving  full  facilities  or  increased  facilities  for 
Members  of  this  House ;  and  then  there  is  also 
the  question  of  the  entertainment  of  strangers, 
and  also  the  question  as  to  increased  facilities  for 
giving  dinner  parties,  which  I  understand  are 
what  are  given  in  these  private  rooms  ? — I  should 
certainly  say  the  case  of  Members  ought  to  be 
considered  oefore  the  guests. 

241.  Do  you  think  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments there  are  adequate  opportunities  given  for 
Members  giving  dinner  parties  in  the  House  ? — 
I  can  only  say  what  I  said  before,  if  we  had 
more  accommodation  no  doubt  there  would  be 
more  dinners,  for  the  amount  of  applications 
made  by  private  Members  for  private  rooms,  and 
for  tables  at  which  they  can  dine  strangers,  is 
very  much  more  than  we  can  accommodate. 

242.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  substantial 
grievance  at  present  that  Members  cannot  find 
private  rooms  in  which  to  give  these  dinner 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued. 

parties  ?— No,  I  should  not  say  there  was  any 
substantial  grievance. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

243.  What  was  yomr  idea,  supposing  you  got 
the  smoking  room  as  an  additional  dining  room, 
which  of  the  service  rooms  would  you  have 
reserved  for  strangers  where  Members  could 
entertain  their  friends;  I  am  not  spei^ng  of 
the  ladies'  rooms  ? — I  do  not  think  we  ever  came 
to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  that ;  it  was  only 
regarded  as  a  simple  matter  of  arrangement ;  we 
did  not  consider  it  thoroughly.  Our  proposal 
was  to  carry  the  serving  place  out  into  the 
centre  of  the  middle  room,  which,  though  it 
would  take  away  some  tables,  would  take  away 
very  few,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  system,  under  which  guests 
are  admitted  to  the  centre  room,  under  the  new 
arrangement 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

244.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  the  admission  of  more  ladies  to  dine 
within  the  precincts  of  the  House  is  undesirable  ? 
— I  respectfully  decline  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that 


Mr.  William  Cbichton  Saunders,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

245.  You  have  considered,  have  you  not,  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  putting  the  kitohen 
on  the  top  floor? — Yes. 

246.  As  a  general  principle,  are  you  in  favour 
of  putting  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor  ? — Cer- 
tainly, r  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, if  you  could  possibly  have  all  the  dining 
accommodation  on  tne  same  floor,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment. 

247.  Apart  from  that,  you  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  have  the  kitchen  on  the  top 
floor  ? — Certainly. 

248.  You  think  you  would  thereby  save 
various  obvious  inconveniences  ? — Yes. 

249.  Perhaps  you  would  just  state  briefly  your 
reasons  for  that  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  placing  the  kitchen  on  the  top  floor  ? 
— I  am  always  supposing,  if  you  have  the  kitchen 
on  the  top  floor,  that  all  the  dining  accommoda- 
tion is  given  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Members' 
dining  room  at  the  present  moment  If  you  are 
going  to  continue  the  dining  downstairs,  where 
the  ladies  dine  at  present,  it  would  be  a  very 
diflScult  matter  because  of  the  lifts. 

250.  I  rather  wanted  to  know  your  reasons, 
apart  from  the  question  of  dining  all  the  Mem- 
bers on  one  floor,  for  saying  that  there  are  con- 
siderable advant^es  in  placing  the  kitchen  on 
the  top  floor? — The  advantages  of  having  the 
kitchens  on  the  top  floor  (I  am  always  supposing 
that  one  point  of  dining  on  one  floor,  because 
that  is  the  main  point  m  the  whole  question) 
would  be  this :  that  you  would  have  the  kitchen 
central,  and  the  rooms  below  would  be  in  direct 
communication  ;  whereas  at  the  present  time  the 


Chairman — continued. 

kitchens,  as  they  are  on  the  ground  floor,  are 
straggling  and  narrow,  they  have  bad  appliances, 
and  they  are  altogether  inadequate.  The  present 
service  rooms,  instead  of  being  sufficiently  large 
to  do  the  work  of  150  Members,  is,  I  consider, 
not  capable  of  doing  justice  to  20.  We  can  dine 
in  those  three  rooms  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances 148,  and  at  a  push,  by  putting  chairs  at 
the  end  of  the  tables,  you  can  make  it  up  to 
about  160. 

251.  You  would  say  that  to  dine  that  number 
the  accommodation  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  lift,  is  wholly  insufficient  ? — 
Yes. 

252.  Then  I  suppose  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  placing  the  kitchen  uptairs  on 
account  of  doing  away  with  the  smell  which  at 

E resent  pervades  the  lower  passages  ?— I  have 
ad  a  great  many  complaints  about  that. 

253.  And  also  there  are  disadvantages  from 
the  heat?— Yes. 

254.  Further,  I  understand  that  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  waiters  and  servants  down  below 
is  quite  insufficient? — It  is  very  bad;  there  is 
practically  no  accommodation  for  them  at  all. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  put  their  clothes 
when  they  come  in  ;  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  have  their  meals  :  they  are  practically  sitting 
in  the  passage,  which  is  ver^  objectioname. 

255.  When  do  the  earhest  waiters  come  on 
duty  ;  would  it  be  about  12  o'clock  ? — About 
9  o  clock  in  the  morning. 

256.  Do  they  stay  on  through  the  day  ? — They 
stay  on  through  the  day. 

257.  Up  to  what  hour  ? — It  depends ;  some  of 

them 
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Chairman — continued. 

them  go  away  at  an  early  hour,  and  others  go 
away  at  a  late  hour. 

258.  All  through  that  time,  whaterer  it  may 
be,  they  have  no  place  of  their  own  where  they 
can  go  ? — No. 

259.  They  are  simply  han^ng  about  the 
dining-roomsi  and  so  on? — That  is  so.  To  take 
the  rooms  as  they  are  at  present,  No.  1  room 
could  dine  60 ;  Ni).  2  room  (the  central  room, 
which  is  the  room  for  Members  and  their  friends) 
can  dine  50  if  the  tables  are  all  filled ;  No.  3 
room  can  dine  38  ;  that  is  the  room  known  as  the 
Irish  room. 

260.  Can  you  ^ve  an  estimate  of  the  further 
acconunodation  afforded  by  the  dining  rooms  for 
Members  on  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  88 
as  near  as  possible.  There  is  the  Terrace  room 
which  can  dine  28  ;  and  there  is  the  Terrace 
priyate  room  next  door  to  it  where  we  can  dine 
12 ;  and  the  old  room  known  as  the  Strangers* 
room  which  can  dine  38.  Then  I  give  up  my 
own  sitting  room  which  is  capable  of  dining  10^ 
making  up  the  total  88. 

261.  But,  on  the  ayerage,  I  suppose  in  these 
rooms  during  the  evening  not  more  than  20 

^  members  would  be  dinine  or  entertaining  their 
friends  ? — I  should  say  that  would  be  about  the 
proportion. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

262.  But  the  figure  50  which  you  gaye  in  the 
second  dining  room  below  of  course  mcludes  all 
the  places  available  which  are  largely  occupied 
by  strangers  ? — Yes.     No.  2  room. 

.  263.  Fifty  is  the  ^eatest  number  you  can  dine 
at  one  timer^Fifty  is  the  number  under  ordinary 
circumstances ;  we  can  bring  it  up  to  about  58 
when  pressed. 

Chairman. 

264.  Then  236  is  the  total  available  accommo- 
dation ?—  That  is  so. 

265.  Coming  to  the  point  you  raise  as  to  the 
desirability  of  navinp  all  the  dinners  on  one  floor, 
that  you  say  is  important  from  the  point  of  yiew 
of  general  convenience  ? — Yes. 

266.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  dinners  on  the  lower  floor  ? 
—No. 

267.  But  it  would  involve  additional  cost  ? — 
Not  only  additional  cost,  but  owin^  to  the  ^reat 
distance  from  the  kitchens,  it  would  necessitate 
a  service  room  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  be 
practically  a  supernumerary  kitchen.  I  should 
require  many  oi  the  things  to  be  sent  down  in- 
stead of  bemg  dished  upstairs;  a  quantity  of 
them  would  have  to  be  sent  down  and  re-dished 
and  re-served,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  At  present 
all  the  things  are  served  from  the  kitchen  direct 
to  those  rooms  downstairs,  and  it  is  very  rare 
that  I  have  a  single  complaint. 

268.  Are  you  limiting  this  disadvantage  to 
the  lower  floor  or  would  it  apply  to  the  main 
floor? — The  only  disadvantage  would  be  at  the 
lower  floor. 

269.  There  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
main  floor? — None  whatever. 

270.  Could  the  service  lift  to  the  dining  rooms 
run  through  the  main  floor  to  the  lower  floor? — 

0.175. 


Chairman — continued . 

It  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  same  lift  for 
the  Members'  rooms  to  go  to  the  floor  below.  If 
the  same  lift  went  down  through  the  Members' 
room  to  the  lower  floor  you  would  create  such 
an  amount  of  confusion  that  it  would  be  utterly 
im^ssible  for  me  to  carry  on  the  work  satisfac- 
torily for  the  Members. 

271.  You  would  have  to  have  a  special  lift  for 
the  lower  floor? — Yes, a  special  lift  tor  the  lower 
floor.  That  is  a  point  1  have  gone  into  very 
closely. 

272.  And  you  would  want  an  additional  staff 
for  the  service  ?  —  Yes  ;  it  would  practically 
amount  to  maintaining  an  additional  kitchen 
down  below. 

273.  I  rather  gather  you  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  give  dinners  on  the  two  floors  ? 
— I  am  very  stronjrly  opposed  to  it 

274.  You  think  it  miffht  be  done ;  but  having 
recrard  to  the  credit  of  your  department,  you 
think  it  would  be  so  diflScuIt  that  probably  the 
dinners  could  not  be  served  satisfactorily  on  the 
lower  floor  ? — It  would  be  very  diflScult  to  do  it 
satisfactorily.  I  heard  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  ask  whether  the  tendency  of  late 
years  has  not  been  for  the  number  of  nieuds  of 
Members  who  come  to  dine  at  the  House  to  in- 
crease.    It  is  very  largely  on  the  increase. 

275.  With  regard  to  that  point  a  question  was 
asked  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  by  my  honourable 
friend:  could  you  give  the  Committee  the 
number  of  Members  who  have  given  dinners  in 
the  rooms  downstairs? — I  have  the  diaries  for 
some  years  back.  I  may  say  the  number  of 
Members  dining  with  ladies  to  a  great  extent 
depends  upon  the  balloting  for  the  places  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery.  For  instance,  a  certain  number 
of  Members  to-day  have  to  ballot  for  places  for  a 
certain  number  of  lady  friends,  and  the  conse- 

fuence  is  they  invite  the  ladies  to  dinner  at  the 
louse  on  that  night.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
same  Members  continually  applying  day  after 
day  to  have  a  table. 

276.  Still,  there  a  certain  number  of  Members, 
are  there  not,  who  dice  very  frequently  ? — Yes, 
there  are  some  who  dine  a  great  deal,  and  who 
dine,  I  may  say,  regularly  downstairs. 

Mr.  David  Plunhet. 

277.  When  you  say  "  regularly,"  how  many 
times  a  week  do  they  entertain  their  friends 
there  ? — Two  or  times  a  week.  Those  instances, 
I  may  mention,  are  very  rare. 

Chairman. 

278.  Does  that  apply  to  the  private  dining 
rooms? — -I  am  referring  to  one  of  the  private 
rooms ;  in  fact,  to  my  own  sitting  room  which  I 
give  up. 

279.  Still,  I  suppose  there  are  some  Members 
who  continually  frequent  what  I  may  call  the 
semi-public  dining  rooms? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

280.  That  is  the  room  which  is  capable  of 
dining  12? — Yes;  that  is  the  Terrace  private 
dining  room.  That  is  given  up,  not  only  to 
Members  with  ladies,  but  very  often  to  Members 
with  gentlemen  friends. 
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Chairman. 

281.  Do  you  imagine  half  the  Members  of  the 
House  give  dinners  downstairs  in  the  course  of 
the  Session  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  for  me 
to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

282.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  Members  who 
give  dinners  in  the  private  Terrace  dining  Toom  ? 
-Yes. 

283.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  a  list 
showing  the  numbers  for  last  Session? — Yes, 
easily. 

Chairman. 

284.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  Members 
who  have  given  dmners  in  the  other  rooms  ? — I 
could  proauce  my  diary,  if  the  Committee 
desired. 

285.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  for  one 
Session,  so  that  we  may  have  an  idea  of  how 
many  Members  avail  themselves  of  the  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  thing 
that  would  take  some  time  for  my  clerks  to  make 
out. 

'  286.  You  will  understand  that  we  do  not  want 
the  names,  but  only  the  numbers  ? — Yes.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  private  rooms 
are  very  popular ;  it  is  very  seldom  they  are  not 
engaged. 

287.  Popular,  at  all  events,  with  a  certain 
number  of  Members  ? — Yes. 

288.  Is  the  demand  for  these  rooms,  and  for 
these  private  rooms  in  particular,  constant  all 
through  the  Session  ? — Yes. 

289.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? — From 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

290.  They  are  practically  never  vacant? — Of 
course,  for  a  certain  time,  say  for  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  Session,  they  are  not  used  so  fre- 
quently ;  it  is  when  the  season  is  on  in  London 
tnat  they  are  used. 

291.  Coming  to  the  existing  dining-rooms  on 
the  midn  floor,  where  you  have  accommodation 
for  148  persons,  I  understand  if  the  kitchens 
were  moved  upstairs  it  would  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  Room  No.  3  (which  holds  38  persons) 
for  the  purpose  of  a  service-room  ? — Yes. 

292.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  up  a  parti- 
tion so  as  to  keep  half  the  room? — No;  because 
the  heat  arising  n'om  the  hot-plates  would  be  so 

Seat  that  it  would  be  utterlv  impossible  for 
embers  to  remain  there  and  dine  with  any 
degree  of  comfort. 

293.  If  you  subtract  that  38  it  leaves  110  ?— 
Yes. 

294.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  cer- 
tain saving  in  Boom  No.  2  ? — Yes. 

295.  What  would  the  saving  amount  to? — 
The  present  dining  accommodation  in  Boom 
No.  2  18  50.  If  vou  take  away  the  carving- 
tables  and  the  cold  meat  table,  and  the  side- 
board, you  give  at  once  acconunodation  for  an 
additional  30 ;  so  that  is,  practically,  only  a  loss 
of  8. 

296.  Then,  coming  to  the  proposal  to  use 
Committee-room  £.  as  a  dining-room,  what 
available  space  would  there  be  in  that  room? — 
Comfortably  for  70 ;  more  likely  for  80. 

297.  As  against  88  down  stairs? — Yes.  Then 
if  you  do  away  with  the  smoking-room  and  make 


Chairman — continued. 

it  into  another  dining-room  to  take  the  place  of 
the  room  proposed  to  be  made  into  a  service- 
room,  you  have  a  still  further  addition  of  40. 
That  means  you  have  a  considerably  larger 
accommodation. 

298.  You  gain  about  20  to  22  ?— You  gain  24. 

299.  The  service  lifts  woidd  have  to  pass 
through  these  Committee-rooms,  would  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

300.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any 
considerable  noise  in  working  the  lift  while  a 
Committee  is  sitting  ? — I  fancy  that  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
lifts  are  made. 

301.  Would  it  be  possible  to  minimise  the 
noise? — I  think  so.  I  know  I  have  gone  in 
plenty  of  passenger  lifts  in  London  where  you 
would  not  Know  you  were  going  up  and  down. 
If  they  can  make  passenger  lifts  to  be  silent  they 
can  surelv  make  a  small  lift,  such  as  would  be 
required  here,  to  be  as  silent  as  a  passenger  lift. 

302.  It  would  not  be  working  continuously  ?— 
No. 

303.  Would  it  work  during  the  middle  of  the 
day? — During  the  times  the  Committees  were 
sitting  it  would  be  nearly  continuous. 

304.  For  the  purpose  of  luncheons? — Yes; 
and  we  have  all  the  preparations  to  make  as  well ; 
sending  down  the  cold  goods,  and  so  on. 

305.  That  is  the  second  lift,  is  it  not.  I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Taylor  to  say  that  he  can  arrange 
in  the  first  place  for  a  main  lift  for  the  purposes 
of  the  goods  and  stores,  and  possibly  also  the 
staff*? — That  would  not  interfere  with  the  Com- 
mittee Booms,  because  it  would  be  outside  dto- 
gether. 

306.  Then  the  service  lift  would  only  work 
before  meals,  I  presume  ?— Yes,  and  during 
meals. 

307.  But  would  there  be  much  occasion  to 
work  it  before  luncheon,  say  12  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ? — There  is  always  something  goine  on 
in  the  way  of  taking  things  up  and  down  from 
the  kitchen. 

308.  A  possible  objection  has  been  stated  to 
putting  the  kitchen  upstairs,  that  some  of  the 
operations  in  the  kitchens  are  rather  noisy,  and 
might  disturb  Committees  sitting  in  these  rooms; 
what  is  your  opinion  about  that? — I  do  not  see 
how  that  can  be  obviated. 

309.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  operations 
are  noisy  ? — Quite  so. 

310.  Such  as  breaking  up  bones,  and  chopping, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes.  It  would  only  apply  to  one 
Committee  Boom,  that  immediately  under  the 
kitchen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  disturb  the 
rooms  adjoining. 

Mr.  David  PlunheU 

311.  What  are  the  operations  you  speak  of 
that  would  create  the  noise  ? — There  is  the 
cutting  up  of  the  bones  in  connection  with  the 
meat :  there  is  a  sood  deal  of  that. 

312.  You  could  take  some  measures  to  minimise 
that,  could  you  not  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  the 
engineer  I  am  afraid  ;  not  for  me. 

Chairman. 

313.  How  many  servants  are  now  accom- 
modated  upstairs  ? — At  the  present  time  about  a 

dozen,/ 
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Chairman — continued. 

dozen.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  bus'ness  of 
the  time ;  when  we  are  very*bu»y  there  are  about 
16. 

314.  How  many  would  it  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  if  their  quarters  upstairs  were  taken  by 
the  kitchen  ? — It  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
that  would  be  made  downstairs  ;  whether  they 
are  going  to  make  the  present  kitchen,  say,  for 
instance,  into  a  tea  room,  or  something  of  that 

801*t. 

315.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have  to  be  ready 
to  find  accommodation  for  12  or  16  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke» 

316.  What  sort  of  servants  are  they? — Tea- 
room maids,  bar*-room  maids,  house-maids,  and 
kitchen-maids,  and  of  coiurse  the  housekeeper. 

Chairman. 


317.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  sleep 
upon  the  premises  ? — Yes. 

318.  If  the  kitchen  is  transferred  upstairs,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  make  improved 
arrangements  for  the  waiters  downstairs ;  it  would 
set  free  a  certain  amount  of  space  downstairs  ? — 
In  the  event  of  the  kitchens  being  taken  up- 
stairs, I  thought  of  having  a  certain  part  of  the 
upstairs  space  made  into  a  servants'  hall ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  part  immediately  in  front  of  where 
the  kitchens  would  be. 

319.  For  the  waiters? — Yes. 

320.  They  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  up 
every  time,  would  they  not  ? — Not  such  a  very 
long  distance.  I  do  not  think  they  would  mind 
that. 

321^  Still,  by  the  removal  of  the  kitchens, 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  space  »et 
free  downstairs  that  would  be  available  tor  other 


pu 

at 


sea  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  would  be  inconvenient 


e  men  had  to  dine  downstairs,  because  I 
should  have  to  send  their  meals  downstairs.  It 
would  be  less  inconvenient  for  the  department 
for  them  to  go  upstairs  and  take  their  meals 
upstairs  if  the  kitchens  were  taken  upstairs.  If 
the  kitchens  are  to  be  taken  upstairs  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  hall  up  there  for 
the  waiters  and  others  to  dine  in. 

322.  Still,  other  accommodation  is  urgently 
needed  by  them,  is  it  not ;  a  room  to  dress  in  of 
some  sort? — Yes. 

323.  And  some  place  where  they  can  go  to 
read  and  sit  down  ? — Yes. 

324.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  mentioned  a  diffi- 
culty that  might  possibly  arise  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  cellars;  could  you  explain 
that  point  to  the  Committee  ? — Ye».  The  cellars 
at  the  present  moment  do  not  extend  so  far  as 
where  the  lift  would  be.  The  present  bar  where 
the  wines  are  served  to  Members  in  the  dining- 
rooms  would  be  done  away  with.  You  would 
require,  practicallv,  a  bar  to  be  made  in  the 
service-room ;  and  to  do  the  thing  properly  you 
ought  to  have  a  lift  to  go  direct  from  that  bar 
down  to  the  cellar.  That  would  extend,  I  be- 
lieve, into  the  ventilation  department. 

Mr.  David  Plunket 

325.  As  I  understand,  you  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  scheme  of  having  the  kitchens  up- 
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Mr.  David  Plunket — continued. 

stairs  instead  of  downstairs  would  add  greatly 
to  the  facility  of  providing  dinners  in  a  com- 
fortable way  for  Members  ? — Always  supposing 
you  have  the  dining  accommodation  on  the  same 
floor. 

326.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  the  wav  of  facilities  of  service,  and  especiauy 
as  regards  the  waiters ;  and  you  might  have  a 
better  class  of  waiters  possibly  ? — Yes. 

327.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  dinners 
you  serve  in  the  course  of  the  Session ;  as  I 
make  out  from  the  Report  of  the  Elitchen  Com- 
mittee last  year  there  were  about  54,000  dinners 
served  ? — I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  take  last 
year  as  a  criterion,  because  last  year  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one ;  the  business  was  very  heavy. 
This  year  it  is  nothing  like  so  heavy.  I  have 
the  Report  of  the  previous  year,  and  whereas 
the  luncheons  last  year  were  19,850,  in  the  pre- 
vious year  they  were  5,946,  or  about  one-third. 
The  dinners  were  27,392,  as  against  practically 
8,000. 

Mr.  RadcUffe  Cooke. 

328.  In  the  year  previous,  1892,  there  was  a 
dissolution,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  wasted  that 
way,  was  there  not? — The  business  of  the  de- 
partment depends  very  often  upon  the  time  that 
any  Government  is  in  office.  At  first  Members 
attend  very  closely,  I  find ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  a  Parliament  the  attendance  in  the  dining- 
rooms  is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  David  Plunket 

329.  Taking  one  Session  with  another,  and  one 
Parliament  with  another,  you  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  necessity  for  improved  accom- 
modation would  become  less  ? — The  tendency  of 
late  years  is  for  Members  to  dine  more  at  the 
House  than  before. 

330.  Has  it  been  growing? — It  has  been 
growing,  especially  with  regard  to  Members 
entertaining  friends. 

331.  How  do  you  propose  to  accommodate  the 
waiters ;  you  say  at  present  the  accommodation 
is  very  bad  for  them,  and  they  have  to  hang 
about.  If  yon  have  your  kitchens  upstairs  the 
waiters  under  the  new  scheme  would  have  to  be 
on  a  different  floor  ;  would  you  have  a  still-room 
or  a  kind  of  servants'  hall  ? — In  front  of  these 
rooms  upstairs,  near  to  where  you  have  the  stair- 
case, there  is  a  hall  that  would  suit  very  well 
lor  the  waiters. 

332.  Do  you  mean  on  the  upper  storey  ?— On 
the  upper  storey.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
convenient  to  take  the  waiters  downstairs  at  all ; 
I  think  that  would  be  inconvenient. 

333.  Where  are  they  housed  at  present  ? — 
Anywhere ;  in  all  sorts  of  places  ;  wherever  the 
poor  men  can  get  a  place.  We  are  using  cup- 
boards and  all  sorts  of  conveniences  for  them  to 
put  away  their  clothes.  There  is,  practically,  no 
place  where  a  man  can  go  to  at  all. 

Chairman. 

334.  At  what  hour  do  they  dine? — At  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

335.  Do  you  think  it  would  assist  you  to  get 
a  better  class  of  attendants  if  you  had  increased 
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Mr.  David  Plunket — oontinued. 

accommodation  ? — I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  not  only 
that,  if  the  kitchens  were  upstairs  and  all  the 
dining  on  the  same  floor,  the  kitchens  being 
central  and  the  goods  being  able  to  be  got  from 
the  kitchens  direct,  thines  would  be  much  better 
done,  and  there  would  be  a  ^eater  number  of 
Members  dining  here.  I  think  it  would  popu- 
larise the  thing  because  it  would  be  done  very 
much  better. 

336.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  expression  of  discontent 
if  these  private  dining  rooms  downstairs  were 
done  away  with  ? — I  think  so.  They  are  very 
popular. 

337.  You  consider  that  is  a  drawback  which 
would  have  to  be  faced  if  this  scheme  were 
carried  out  ? — I  think  so. 

338.  You  see  no  way  of  meeting  that  objection 
or  obviating  it  ?— I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any 
rooms  beyond  that  £•  Committee-room  that 
could  be  given  up  for  such  a  purpose. 

339.  You  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  attraction 
of  the  room  being  on  the  Terrace  as  of  its  being 
a  room  where  the  party  invited  may  have  it  to 
themselves  ? — I  think  so. 

340.  If  rooms  could  be  found  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  existing  dining*rooms,  you  think  that 
would  be  met  ?— It  would  be  met  at  once. 

Lord  Burghley. 

341.  What  is  wanted,  I  gather,  is  about  three 
private  dining-rooms  ? — About  that. 

342.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  size  of  this 
lift  which  would  supply  the  dinners;  would  it 
be  something  like  the  Ladies'  Gallery  lift  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  could  well  go  into  that ;  that  is 
more  a  matter  for  the  engineers. 

Major  Jones. 

343.  If  Committee-room  E.  were  given  up  for 
a  dining-room,  especiaUy  for  ladies,  in  your 
opinion  would  the  number  of  Members  requiring 
special  private  dining-rooms  downstairs  be  very 
much  less  than  it  is  now  ? — I  could  not  say. 

344.  But  that  room,  at  all  events,  would  be 
very  much  superior  to  any  private  room  that  you 
have  now  downstairs,  would  it  not  ? — It  would 
hold  a  larger  number  of  people. 

345.  It  would  be  a  finer  room  and  an  improved 
room,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  be  altogether 
better. 

346.  The  present  cooking  arrangements  and 
facilities  are  favourable,  are  they  not,  to  pro* 
duce  a  better  ^dinner  downstairs  than  upstairs  at 
the  present  moment? — I  do  not  quite  follow 
you. 

347.  The  private  rooms  downstairs,  being 
nearer  to  the  kitchen,  and  it  being  less  trouble  to 
get  your  food  to  those  rooms,  you  are  able,  are 
you  not,  to  serve  a  more  satisfactory  dinner 
downstairs  now  than  you  can  upstairs  ? — Those 
rooms  are  in  direct  communication,  and  those 
who  dine  downstairs  always  give  notice  before- 
hand and  have  the  dinner  at  a  specified  hour. 

348.  You  consider  you  can  give  greater  satis- 
faction in  serving  dinners  downstairs  than  you 
i:an  upstairs  ?'^Undoubtedlv,  because  the  orders 
are  given  beforehand  for  those  dinners  so  diat 


Major  Jones — continued. 

we  know  what  to  prepare,  and  at  what  time  to 
prepare  them. 

349.  The  kitchen  being  on  the  same  floor  ?— 
Yes. 

350.  If  you  had  the  kitchen  upstairs  you  could 
give  a  more  satisfactory  dinner  in  the  present 
dining  room  on  the  first  floor  than  you  can  at 
present  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

351.  Has  the  entertainment  of  ladies  by 
Members  increased  very  much  lately? — Yes. 

352.  Would  you  say  it  has  increased  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  or  this  year  ? — ^The  last  two 
or  three  years. 

353.  And  is  it  increasing  still  ? — Yes. 

354.  For  dinners  or  teas  ? — Both. 

355.  Would  not  the  taking  away  of  the  lower 
dining  room  on  the  Terrace  level  be  unpopular 
with  Members  who  invite  ladies  to  tea  ? — There 
would  be  no  change,  Ipresume,  in  the  accommo- 
dation for  tea. 

356.  You  think  they  would  be  still  allowed  to 
use  those  rooms  for  tea;  I  mean  the  present 
ladies'  tea  room  ? — I  do  not  know. 

357.  Those  dining-rooms  downstairs  where 
ladies  are  admitted  now  are  frequently  used,  are 
they  not,  for  inviting  ladies  to  tea  ? — x  es. 

358.  If  Committee-room  £•  were  substituted 
for  them,  the  loss  ot  those  tea  rooms  downstairs 
would  be  very  unpopular,  would  it  not  You  do 
not  know  about  that,  perhaps? — I  cannot  say. 

359.  A  lift  from  the  upstairs  kitchen  going  to 
the  downstairs  rooms  would  not  work  at  all, 
would  it  ? — Not  welL 

360.  It  would  have  to  be  a  separate  lift?— 
Yes.  Under  any  circumstances  a  still-room  (if 
you  are  going  to  continue  the  teas  down  on  the 
Terrace)  would  be  a  necessity  on  the  ground 
floor,  as  at  present ;  it  would  not  be  interfered 
with  at  all. 

Mr.  RadcUffe  Cooke. 

361.  If  the  still-room  is  still  to  be  kept  below 
stairs,  would  it  not  necessitate  a  communication 
between  downstairs,  the  present  ground  floor 
where  the  kitchens  now  are,  and  the  new  kitchens 
upstairs  ? — The  goods  required  in  the  still-room 
would  not  require  to  be  cooked. 

362.  But  would  there  not  be  a  communication, 
by  lift  or  otherwise  ? — There  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  of  necessity  a  goods  lift  going 
from  the  ground  floor  to  the  kitchens. 

363.  Supposing  the  dining-rooms  were  kept  on 
the  present  level  down  below,  would  not  that  lift 
be  equally  well  utilised  for  sending  dinners  down 
to  the  downstairs  dining-room? — There  is  no 
doubt  the  work  could  be  done  by  bringing  the 
goods  down  from  the  kitchen  to  serve  the  dinners 
below ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  what 
has  been  called  the  supernumerary  kitchen  ;  and 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  maintain 
the  necessary  stafll 

364.  It  would  only  be  a  difference  of  one 
floor ;  you  would  have  to  send  the  dinners  from  the 
top  floor  to  the  present  dining-room  floor  in  any 
case,  and  this  would  only  be  a  floor  lower.  That 
you  say  would  alter  altogether  the  character  of 
the  dinners  ? — Quite  so. 

365.  In 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

365.  In  that  case  the  dinners  must  surely  de- 
teriorate from  the  passage  from  upstairs  to  the 
present  dining-room  floor  if  they  would  be  so 
very  much  injured  by  coming  downstairs  ? — The 
distance  is  rery  short,  and  you  are  in  direct 
oommimication^  and  you  have  got  a  special  room 

E'ven  as  a  service-room^  which  practically  would 
)  a  second  kitchen. 

366.  I  understand  in  the  service-room  there 
would  be  no  fireplaces  and  no  cooking  done  ? — 
None. 

367.  Simplv  something  to  keep  things  hot  ?-— 
It  would  be  all  done  by  steam  or  ^as. 

368.  Supposing  the  present  ladies'  dining- 
rooms  downstairs  were  kept  there,  what  would  be 
required,  in  addition  to  the  kitchen  upstairs,  for 
the  proper  service  of  the  dining-rooms  down 
below,  would  it  be  sunply  a  hot-plate? — That 
would  not  do  it  well ;  you  could  not  do  it  that 
way. 

369.  The  dinners  are  cooked  above  stairs  ; 
what  would  have  to  be  done  below  stairs  when 
they  got  there  ? — To  do  the  thing  properly  the 
food  ought  to  be  dished  up  by  the  cooks  in  the 
kitchen.  If  the  things  have  to  be  sept  down 
below  they  are  half  cold,  and  they  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  put  into  hot  plates  and  dished 
again. 

370.  Would  not  that  apply  to  the  dinners 
served  on  the  floor  above,  that  is  the  dinine 
room  floor? — No,  because  they  are  close  and 
central  to  work. 

Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 

371.  Do  you  know  how  manv  ladies  were 
entertained  by  Members  last  Session  ? — No  ; 
that  is  impossible  to  say,  there  is  no  record  of 
that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

372.  If  the  kitchens  were  removed  upstairs 
would  there  be  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space 
down  below? — You  would  have  the  present 
kitchens,  which  would  be  given  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  you  would  have  all  the  rooms  on  the 
Terrace,  which  would  be  given  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  with  them  as  they  pleased. 

373.  Would  you  want  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  are  now  living  above  stairs,  the 
whole  of  the  present  kitchen  area  ? — No. 

374.  What  use  do  you  suggest  the  unused 
rooms  should  be  put  to  ? — Which  rooms  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

375.  You  say  the  present  kitchen  area  would 
not  be  all  occupiea  with  bedrooms  for  the 
servants  who  at  present  occupy  the  rooms  up- 
stairs, where  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  new 
kitchens  ?—  No. 

376.  Then  there  would  be  some  spare  area 
available  ?— Mr.  Taylor  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  make 
accommodation  for  bedrooms  for  the  staff  at 
present  in  the  department. 

377.  For  the  whole  staff? — I  think  so  ;  that  is 
for  the  women  staff. 

378.  Are  there  pretty  good  cellars  in  the 
House  ? — Excellent. 

Mr.  Dahnel. 

379.  I  take  it  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  that  the  acconunodation  is  unsatisfac- 
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tory  at  present?— Very  unsatisfactory.  The 
present  service-room  in  the  central  room,  instead 
of  being  capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  150 
Members,  as  it  should  be  (160  Members,  in  fact, 
have  often  been  dining  at  the  same  time),  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  20,  far 
less  160. 

380.  You  think  it  is  urgent  that  something 
should  be  done? — Very  urgent. 

Chairman, 

381.  You  have  some  suggestions  to  make,  I 
believe,  in  the  event  of  takmg  a  smoking-room 
in  the  place  of  No.  1  dinmg  room? — "les;  I 
should  propose  to  make  the  tea-room  into  a 
smoking-room,  and  make  the  present  kitchens  (if 
you  do  away  with  them  on  the  ground  floor)  into 
tea-rooms,  or  make  some  of  the  rooms  along  the 
Terrace  into  tea-rooms. 

Mr.  Buchanan, 

382.  If  we  got  the  smoking-room  for  an  extra 
dinins:*room,  and  the  tea-room  were  turned  into  a 
smoking-room,  what  should  you  propose  should 
be  used  as  a  tea-room  ? — The  present  kitchens, 
or  the  rooms  along  the  Terrace. 

Chairman. 

383.  There  would  be  no  obiection,  I  presume, 
to  serving  tea  and  coffee  in  that  smoking-room, 
supposing  you  turned  the  tea-room  into  a  smok- 
ing-room ? — I  am  only  taking  into  consideration 
the  benefit  that  woula  accrue  if  you  had  all  the 
rooms  down  there  turned  into  tea-rooms,  because 
we  could  then  obtain  a  better  still-room.     At 

E resent  the  service-room  dn  the  tea-room  is  so 
ad,  and  so  inadequate,  that  I  cannot  possibly 
keep  more  than  two  girls  attending  to  the  Mem- 
bers there  ;  whereas  if  I  had  a  proper  service- 
room  I  could  have  about  halE-a-dozen  girls,  and 
Members  would  not  be  kept  waiting,  as  at 
present. 

Mr.  Dalziel 

384.  Do  vou  sav  the  present  tea-room  would 
be  removea  to  the  present  service-room?— In 
the  present  tea-room  you  have,  just  at  the  end  of 
the  tea-room,  a  little  service-room. 

385.  Would  you  remove  the  service-room  and 
the  tea-room  entirely  ? — ^Entirely  downstairs. 

386.  That  would  give  more  room  ? — Yes. 

387.  You  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  number  of 
ladies  dining  with  Members  was  governed,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  nmnber  in  the  gallery  ? — 
Yes. 

388.  Could  you  tell  me,  roughly,  how  many 
ladies  usually  dine  at  the  House,  on  an  average  ? 
— It  would  be  impossible  to  say.  I  can  give  you 
the  list  of  those  dming  downstairs. 

389.  I  mean  the  average  number  a  night ;  is  it 
over  or  under  40,  or  over  or  under  20  ? — Taking 
last  night,  for  instance,  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
number  of  ladies,  but  only  the  number  of 
strangers  downstairs;  there  were  88  strangers 
dining  last  night. 

390.  It  would  be  a  very  liberal  average  to  say 
that  half  of  them  were  ladies  ;  I  presume  a  good 
many  more  than  half  would  be  ladies  ? — De- 
cidedly. 

391.  Probably  there  would  be  four  ladies  to 
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every  gentleman  ? — Not  so  many  as  that^  I  should 
think. 

392.  The  large  majority  would  be  ladies ;  we 
may  say  50  ? — About  two-thirds  would  be  ladies. 

393.  In  the  Ladies'  Gallery  upstairs,  I  pre- 
sume they  would  have  about  20?— I  could  not 
say. 

394.  Then  there  is  Miss  Peel's  Gallery  as  well, 
and  the  Serjeant's  Gallery  ? — Yes. 

395.  Is  it  a  correct  assumption  to  say  that 
about  20  ladies  come  to  dine  at  the  House  on 
the  average,  who  have  not  seats  in  the  Ladies' 
Gallery  ? — I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

396.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Ministers'  rooms, 
I  think  Ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
dinner  parties  in  their  own  private  rooms? — 
Occasionally. 

397.  It  is  not  a  regular  thing? — No. 

398.  In  the  event  of  the  proposed  change 
taking  place,  how  would  the  service  apply  to  the 
Ministers'  rooms  ?—  We  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 
.  399.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  alter- 
native scheme  which  was  suggested  b^  the 
Kitchen  Committee  last  year,  that  if  this  pro- 
posal of  putting  the  kitchen  upstairs  could  not 
be  carried  out,  some  of  the  difficulty  might  be 
met  by  the  extension  of  the  kitchen  arrange- 
ments on  the  ground  floor  bv  building  out  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  nilly  gone  into  by  the  Committee 
when  I  was  present. 

400.  You  would  prefer,  I  understand,  to  have 
the  kitchen  put  upstairs  ? — Yes,  if  possible ; 
always  assuming  the  one  thing  I  mentioned 
before,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  dining  being  done 
on  one  floor. 

401.  You  think  you  could  only  provide  din- 
ners on  the  Terrace  floor  if  you  had  a  separate 
lift  from  the  kitchen  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

402.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  that  through, 
ou  think  there  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to 
>e  gained  by  carrying  out  the  scheme  proposed 

last  year? — Yes;  which  is,  that  the  kitchen 
should  be  enlarged,  and  a  certain  part  of  the 
central  room  should  be  given  up  as  a  service- 
room. 

403.  It  would  partly  meet  the  want  of  kitchen 
accommodation,  but  it  would  not  do  much  to 
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Mr.  ^ticAiznan —continued, 
supply  the  want  of  servants'  accommodation  2 — 
No,  it  would  not  meet  that  at  all. 

Mn  Dalziel. 

404.  Do  you  think  three  lifts  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  one  private  lift ;  you  would  want  a  lift, 
would  you  not,  for  sending  up  the  plates  ? — That 
ought  to  be  separate. 

405.  Do  you  think  the  service  would  be  as 
prompt  under  the  new  system  as  under  the  old  ? 
— You  ought  to  have  a  lift  simply  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  cooked  dishes  being  sent  up  and 
down ;  that  ought  to  bs  entirely  distinct  from 
the  plates. 

406.  How  many  orders  would  you  propose  to 
send  at  once? — There  would  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  goods  kept. 

407.  I  understooa  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  three 
separate  lifts  ? — Yes ;  you  ought  to  have  a 
separate  lift  for  Committee-room  E.,  if  you  make 
that  into  a  dining-room. 

408.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  I  think,  took  the 
view  that  E.  Committee*room  would  be  supplied 
from  the  central  service  ? — It  could  be  done ;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  separate  lid. 

409.  You  consider  three  lift*  necessary,  even 
if  dining  below  stairs  is  abolished? — It  would  be 
better. 

Chairman. 

410.  Assuming  that  the  dining  is  concentrated 
on  one  floor,  and  you  do  not  have  a  separate  lift 
for  Commitcee-room  E.,  do  I  understand  that 
you  are  to  have  three  separate  lifts  working  to 
supply  the  concentrated  dining-rooms  on  one 
floor  ? — It  would  be  better  to  have  them. 

41 1.  You  could  do  it  with  two  lifts,  could  you 
not  ?—  Decidedly  it  could  be  done  T»ith  two ;  but 
it  would  be  all  the  better  to  have  a  separate 
lift  for  Committee-room  E.,  if  it  were  maae  into 
a  dining-room. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

412.  Would  you  have  spirits  and  wine  and 
liqaora  supplied  on  the  lifts,  or  would  you  have 
them  at  bars  on  the  floor  ? — For  that  purpose, 
you  would  require  to  have  bar-rooms  made  iu 
the  service-room. 
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Wednesday y  \Qth  July  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  fiartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Bur^hlej. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 


The  Right  Hon.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  William  Turner  Perkins,  cdled  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairmaiu 

413.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Gallery  Com- 
mittee elected  to  represent  the  members  of  the 
Press  engaged  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ? — I  am., 

414.  Your  committee,  I  believe,  have  consi- 
dered the  various  matters  referred  to  this  Select 
Committee,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Press  ? — 
Yes ;  very  carefully. 

415.  lou  have  prepared  recommendations, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Gallery,  and  have  been  unanimously 
approved  ? — That  is  so. 

416.  To  make  it  clear,  let  me  ask  you,  when 
you  speak  of  **  the  Gallery,"  do  you  mean  the 
Gallery  in  the  Chamber  itself,  or  the  whole  of 
the  space  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Press  ? 
— In  the  proof  of  my  evidence,  which  honourable 
Members  have  before  them,  I  use  the  term  to 
refer,  in  some  instances,  to  the  Gallery  itself,  and 
the  accommodation  within  the  Chamber,  and  at 
other  times,  to  the  general  body  of  members  rep- 
resented in  the  Press  Gallery. 

417.  Would  you  give  us  the  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Press,  and  messengers,  and 
so  on,  who  attend  ? — The  number  of  persons  en- 
titled to  admission  to  the  Press  Gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  present  is  238 ;  of  these, 
21  are  leader  writers,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  present 
only  on  important  nights ;  the  remaining  217  are 
reporters,  summary  writers,  sketch  writers,  or 
artists ;  and  the  average  number  of  these  in  at- 
tendance nightly  is  about  160.  In  addition, 
badges  are  issued  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to 
142  messengers  (senior  and  junior);  nine  of 
those  badges  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

418.  Do  you  mean  they  have  been  forfeited? 
— No;  Colonel  Legge  informs  me  they  have 
been  lost  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
granted ;  not  forfeited  by  reason  of  any  mis- 
behaviour, but  lost,  carelessly,  I  assume. 

419.  That  would  make  the  number  now  less  ? 
— Yes;  the  ntunber  now  in  use  is  133;  and 
15  passes  are  granted  from  the  same  depart- 
ment to  persons,  admitting  them  to  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  room  immediately  adjoining  tne 
Gallery  m  the  House  of  Commons.     Those  15 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

persons  include  the  Post  Office  clerks,  two  ol 
whom  are  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Tele- 
graph Office  immediately  outside  the  Gallerv, 
clerks  in  charge  of  private  wires  adjoining  the 
Gallery,  attendants,  copy  collectors  as  we  call 
them,  representing  the  chief  London  and  pro- 
vincial papers,  together  with  the  news  agencies. 
Altogetner,  thererore,  in  addition  to  the  officials 
of  the  House,  386  persons  have  access  to  the 
Gallery  and  its  precincts. 

Chairman. 

420.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  8uggestioi» 
that  have  been  considered  by  your  committee 
have  reference  to  the  structural  alteration  of  th^ 
Gallery  in  the  Chamber  itself? — In  some  degree. 

421.  This  Committee  has  decided  that  they 
will  not  take  evidence  with  regard  to  any  en- 
largement of  the  House,  so  that  anything  which 
implies  an  enlargement  of  the  House  does  not 
now  come  before  us  ? — In  regard  to  that  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  we  do  not  suggest  a 
positive  enlargement  of  the  House  ;  the  object 
of  our  first  recommendation  is  not  to  add  to  the 
number  of  representatives  in  the  Gallery,  but 
simply  to  provide  a  little  more  accommodation 
for  them,  the  space  at  present  being  extremeljf 
limited.  Our  suggestion  was  merely  to,  as  it 
were,  embay  the  back  wall  in  the  Gallerv  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  inches  by  reducing  the  thickness 
of  the  oak  panelling,  absorbing  partially  the  air 
space,  and  if  necessary  excavating  the  stone 
work  of  the  wall,  which  is  2  feet  6  inches  in 
thickness.  By  that  means  we  should  get  a 
gangway  2  feet  wide  instead  of  1  foot  7  inches 
wide. 

Lord  Stanley. 

421*.  Could  you  get  a  gangway  of  two  feel 
without  interfering  with  the  stoneworic? — Not 
altogether ;  Mr.  Jones,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  little  secticm 
which  explains  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  David  Plunket 


422.  Will  you  let  us  see  that?— This  is  it 
{handing  in  the  section  and  explaining  the  $ame  to 
the  Committee). 
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Mr.  Perkins. 


[^Continued. 


Chairman^ 

423.  The  proposal,  as  I  understand,  is  to  give 
more  room,  and  to  enable  relief  reporters  to  be 
accommodated  with  seats  in  the  gangway  ? — • 
Yes,  the  Gallery  is  very  much  overcrowded  now, 
on  account  of  the  limited  space. 

424.  By  the  present  arrangement  there  is  no 
room  for  relief  reporters  ? — That  is  so. 

Lord  SianUy. 

425.  How  many  actual  seats  are  there  in  the 
Gallery  for  reporters,  counting  sketch  writers  ? 
— There  are  seats  for  60  persons  in  the  Gallery 
at  present :  29  in  the  front  row,  and  31  behind  ; 
but  on  important  occasions,  such  as  Budget 
nights,  this  number  is  very  considerably  exceeded, 
and  then  the  Gallery  becomes  exceedingly  over- 
crowded. I  would  like  to  mention,  if  1  may,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  enormous  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  work  of  the  Gallery  in  recent 
years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  jPress  tele- 
grams despatched  from  the  Gallery.  In  1855 
the  total  number  of  Press  telegrams  sent  from 
the  Gallery  was  7,910;  in  1886,  it  increased  to 
12,677 ;  in  1890  to  27,994  ;  in  1891  it  fell  to 
25,037  ;  in  1892  to  20,259  (that  was  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  Parliamentary  business) ;  and  in 
1893  it  increased  to  54,850.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  considerable  extension  has  been 
coincident  with  the  provision  of  telegraphic 
accommodation  immediately  adjoining  the 
Gallery.  Formerly  all  the  telegraphic  work 
sent  from  the  Gallery  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
octagonal  hall,  and  that  was  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  and  delay,  und  the  provision  of  a 
telegraph  office  immediately  outside  the  Gallery 
has  in  some  measure  brought  about  this  very 
large  increase. 

Chairman. 

426.  That  has  not  been  accompanied,  I  under- 
stand, by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  representatives? — Not  at  all  j  I  believe  the 
present  list  kept  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  is 
practically  stationary.  I  know  that  many  appli- 
cations  made  within  recent  times  by  Lonaon 
and  provincial  newspapers  have  been  refused, 
because  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Gallery 
at  present. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

427.  I  suppose  the  enormous  number  of 
messages  you  spoke  of,  as  having  been  sent  in 
the  year  1893  as  compared  with  former  years,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  accounted  for  by  the  length 
of  the  Session  ? — Exactly  ;  it  was  quite  an  ab- 
normal Session. 

Chairman. 

428.  I  believe  you  have  an  alternative  sugges- 
tion for  projecting  the  front  of  the  Gauery 
further  into  the  Mouse ;  perhaps  you  would 
just  mention  what  that  proposal  is? — As  an 
alternative  to  the  first  proposal,  the  Committee 
suggest  that  the  front  of  the  Gallery  should  be 

{rojected  two  or  three  feet  over  the  body  of  the 
louse,  the  side  seats  being  laterally  advanced  in 
proportion.  This  change  would  necessitate  some 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  doors  in  the 
galleries  nearest  the  Press  Gallery. 


Lord  Stanley. 

429.  That  would  mean  taking  off  some  of  the 
accommodation  of  the  side  Galleries  ? — Exactly  ; 
that  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  certainly  two  or 
three  seats  now  devoted  to  Members  of  the 
House. 

Chairman. 

430.  Could  you  not  have  a  modified  plan,  by 
projecting  the  main  gallery,  and  not  advancing 
the  side  galleries  laterally  ? — If  that  were  done, 
two  or  three  seats  in  the  Press  Gallery  would  be 
sacrificed,  and  their  occupants  would,  of  course, 
be  entirely  displaced,  because  they  could  not  do 
their  work  in  the  back  seats.  It  would  affect 
the  "  Glasgow  HeriJd  ^  or  the  **  Scotsman  ^  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  **  Freeman's  Journal "  and 
"  Central  News  "  on  the  other. 

431.  While  it  would  give  better  accommoda- 
tion generally  in  front,  it  would  absorb  some  of 
the  side  seats? — It  would  give  better  accom- 
modation for  those  sitting  in  the  front  row,  but 
it  would  displace  some  in  the  side  seats. 

Lord  Stanley. 

432.  You  think  they  could  not  get  any  more 
seats  in  the  front  row  ? — That  would  be  quite 
impossible. 

Chairman. 

433.  Will  you  continue  to  explain  your 
suggestions  ? — The  next  suggestion  made  by  the 
Committee  is,  that  in  addition  to  this  accommo- 
dation, permission  should  be  granted  to  leader 
writers  and  others  to  use  the  front  row  of  the 
Speaker's  Gallery  on  important  occasions.  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  on  several 
occasions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  has  given 
very  great  satisfaction.  We  have  not  heard  any 
serious  complaints  coming  from  Members  in  the 
Upper  House. 

434.  With  regard  to  that,  of  course  the  strain 
upon  the  strangers'  accommodation  in  the  House 
or  Lords  is  not  what  it  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — Precisely. 

435.  Will  you  continue  the  explanation  of 
your  suggestions  ? — Our  next  suggestion  is  to 
provide  two  new  entrances  to  the  Gallery,  one  at 
either  end;  to  close  the  present  door  in  tiie 
centre  and  to  construct  a  corridor  through  the 
ante-room  to  the  new  entrances.  The  object  of 
that  is  to  enable  us  to  get  better  access  to  the 
Gallery.  At  present  the  door  in  the  centre  is 
the  oiJy  outlet,  and  on  busv  nights  when  the 
Gallery  is  crowded  we  find  it  extremely  incon- 
venient to  have  only  one  means  of  exit  and 
entrance.  We  also  suggest  the  construction  of 
a  room  immediately  adjoining  the  Gallery,  to  be 
fitted  with  separate  boxes  for  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  instruments  and  seats  for  their  atten- 
dants. This  room,  known  as  the  ^^  Instrument 
Room,"  should  be  in  telephonic  communication 
with  the  reporters'  writing  room  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  tube  communication  with  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  is  known  as  the  junior  messen- 

fers'  room.  Those  rooms  we  suggest  should  also 
e  enlarged  by  the  partial  absorption  of  the  existing 
passage.  We  also  think  it  is  important  that 
some  ofiScial  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
boys,  and  that  there  should  be  some  definite 
regulations  forbidding  them  to  enter  the  Gallery 
premises^  as  they  do  at  present  in  unnecessarily 
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Chairman — continued, 

large  numbers.  The  next  suggestion  is, 
that  the  present  staircase  should  be  improved 
both  as  regards  enlargement  of  area  and 
lighting  and  ventilation.  We  then  suggest,  with 
a  view  to  improvine  the  room  which  we  know  as 
"  Wright's  Koom,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
between  the  staircase  and  Gallery,  that  it  should 
become  in  future  merely  a  passage^  and  that  the 
existing  tables  used  by  the  Press  Association, 
by  Renter's  Telegraph  Agency,  by  the  "  Times" 
copy  collectors,  and  the  "Times**  instruments, 
should  be  removed  to  the  instrument  room,  if 
such  a  room  can  be  found.  We  also  suggest 
that  accommodation  should  be  granted  to  the 
Gallery  on  two  floors  of  the  oflScial  residence  at 
present  occupied  by  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave. 
The  present  tea-room,  which  is  a  small  room, 
might  then  be  added  to  the  kitchen.  The 
necessity  for  improved  accommodation  in  the 
kitchen  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  last  year,  when  several  members  of 
the  contractor's  staff,  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
staff,  were  ill  on  several  occasions.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  drains  was  made  by  Mr. 
Jones,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  no  fault  arose 
from  the  drains.  The  Committee  are  convinced 
that  some  further  accommodation  ought  to  be 
provided  for  the  contractor's  staff,  together  with 
separate  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  female 
members  of  the  kitchen  staff.  At  present  there 
is  only  one  cabinet  for  both  the  male  and  female 
members  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

436.  How  many  female  members  are  there  ? — 
Three. 

Mr.  Alphetis  Morton. 

437.  How  many  are  there  on  the  staff? — 
From  12  to  15.  The  number  varies  according 
to  the  pressure  of  business.  The  Committee 
also  suggest  that  a  new  writing-room  should  be 

frovided  on  the  first  floor  of  Sir  Reginald 
^algrave's  oflScial  residence,  and  a  new  tea-- 
room on  the  second  floor.  Sanitary  accommo- 
dation already  exists  on  both  of  those  floors,  and 
if  those  rooms  could  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  Gallery,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increased 
accommodation  that  we  want  would  be  at  once 
provided.  The  entrance  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
oflScial  residence  would  be  from  the  present 
staircase,  and  to  the  second  floor  from  the  store- 
room immediately  outside  the  dining-room. 
The  present  small  smoking-rooms  of  the  Gallery 
might  then  be  united  and  used  for  writing  and 
smoking.  The  '^  Black  "  writing  room,  which  is 
immediately  underneath  our  dining-room,  might 
perhaps  then  be  devoted  to  smoking  and  conver- 
sation^ the  deeks  being  removed,  and  tables  and 
chairs  provided. 

Mr.  Cremer, 

438.  Why  is  that  called  the  «  Black  "  writing- 
room  ? — We  call  it  black  because  of  the  black 
desks  which  are  there  erected,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  writing-rooms. 

Chairman. 

439.  One  of  the  most  im[>ortant  points  in  your 
evidence  is  in  connection  with  what  you  call  the 
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proposed  instrument-room ;  that  is  where  there 
IS  the  most  congestion,  I  suppose,  and  where  the 
ventilation  is  most  difficult,  being  either  insuffi- 
cient or  too  strong  ? — ^That  is  so. 

440.  Now,  assuming  that  it  is  not  possible  at 
the  present  time  to  absorb  any  portion  of  Sir 
Regmald  Palgrave's  house,  and  that  we  have  got 
'to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  accommodation, 
what  use  would  you  make  of  the  rooms  at  present 
allotted  to  Colonel  Legge  and  to  the  Chaplain, 
supposing  difierent  arrangements  were  made 
with  regard  to  them?— We  could  use  Colonel 
Legge's  room  as  a  tea-room,  as  we  did  formerly. 
It  would  make  an  admirable  tea-room  for  our 
purposes.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  how  far  the  room  now  used  by  the 
Chaplain  would  be  of  service  to  the  Gallery. 

441.  Perhaps  I  may  say  with  regard  to  that, 
I  have  been  m  communication  with  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
very  kindly  says  he  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Conmiittee,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  fall 
in  with  any  arrangements  which  we  think  it 
necessary  to  make  ? — Of  course  that  room  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  the  Gallery. 

442.  Do  you  mean  Colonel  Legge'e  room  ? — 
Ko;  I  meant  the  Chaplain's  room.  Colonel 
Legge's  room  would  unaoubtedly  be  of  advan- 
tage ;  we  foimd  it  a  very  useful  room  as  a  tea- 
room formerly,  and  we  were  very  reluctant  to 
part  with  it ;  but  when  accommodation  outside 
the  Gallerv  was  given  to  us,  consisting  of  a  dining- 
room,  and  the  present  "  Black  "  writing-room, 
and  the  adjoining  lavatory  acconunodation,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up  that  room. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

443.  How  long  ago  was  that?— That  was  in 
1881.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  point.  It  is  stated 
in  part  of  my  proof  which  I  have  not  read,  that 
the  ante-rooms  near  the  Gallery  contain  just  the 
same  cubical  area  as  thev  did  when  less  than 
half  the  present  number  of  tickets  were  issued  to 
the  Press,  and  that  there  is  consequently  much 
need  for  better  accommodation  and  more  liberal 
ventilation.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  that  allliough 
those  rooms  remain  exacuy  the  same  now  as  they 
did  when  the  House  was  built,  vfduable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  space  outside  the  Gallery. 

Sir  Ellii  Ashmead^BartUtt. 

444.  In  Colonel  Forester's  house  ? — Exactly  ; 
when  Colonel  Forester  died,  those  rooms  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gallery. 

Chairman. 

445.  You  say  you  have  not  considered  any 
method  of  using  the  Chaplain's  room  ? — No,  we 
were  not  aware  that  that  room  was  likely  to 
become  vacant. 

446.  At  present  a  room  is  allotted  to  the 
'*  Times  "  staff,  I  think  ?— That  is  so. 

447.  Some  representations  have  been  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  Brodribb,  the  head  of  tiie  "  Times  " 
staff,  asking  if  it  was  possible  to  have  a  better 
room ;  supposing  that  the  '^  Times "  staff  were 
removed  from  their  present  room,  what  use  do 
you  think  you  could  make  of,  the  room  they  at 
present    occupy? — I  think    in    that    case,  the^ 
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Chairman — continued. 

"  Times "  room  would  give  splendid  lavatory 
accommodation.  It  is  a  room  to  which  the 
members  of  the  "  Times"  staflF  take  strong  objec- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  be  a  convenient  place  for 
lavatory  accommodation;  it  is  situated  in  the 
turret* 

448.  You  do  not,  of  course,  answer  for  the 
"Times"?— Not  at  alL 

449.  But  in  your  opinion  it  is  an  inconvenient 
room  for  their  purposes^  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

450.  Also  the  deficiency  in  lavi^tory  accommo- 
dation is  a  great  evil  ? — It  is  very  serious  indeed ; 
we  have  simply  two  w.c's  for  the  whole  of  the 
Gallery ;  and  the  messengers  have  to  use  the 
w.c.  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  policemen  and  others. 

451.  You  think  in  the  event  of  the  "  Times  " 
staff  removing  from  that  room,  that  would  be  the 
best^  use  to  be  made  of  it  ? — I  think  so.  The 
officials  of  the  House,  to  whom  we  are  all  very 

freatly  indebted,  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
nding  enlarged  sanitary  accommodation  ;  we 
have  called  dieir  attention  to  the  subject  on 
frequent  occasions,  and  the  reply  has  always  been 
the  same,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  space, 
but  if  that  room  were  given  up  by  the  "  Times  " 
staff,  I  think  it  would  give  splendid  lavatory 
accommodation. 

452.  Having  regard  to  the  work  entailed  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  Press,  has  it  been 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possihle  in  any 
way  to  reduce  the  numbers  who  now  attend  thle 
Gallerv,  by  which  I  mean  the  Gallery  generally  ? 
— ^'ITie  Gallery  would  naturally  feel  that  a  very 
delicate  matter  for  them  to  take  up,  because  they 
would  be,  as  it  were,  displacing  some  of  their 
own  colleaffues. 

453.  I  do  not  mean  in  that  way ;  but  whether, 
by  any  mechanical  contrivances  such  as  pueur 
matlc  tubes,  or  telephones,  or  electrophones,  or 
various  modern  appliances,  it  would  be  possible 
to  transmit  the  work  done,  either  in  the  way  of 
copy  or  telephonic  messaf^es,  more  direct  away 
from  the  House,  either  to  rooms,  say,  on  the 
basement,  or  to  the  newspaper  offices  direct  ? — I 
think  that  process  has  already  been  carried  as 
far  as  itis  possible  to  carry  it  A  certain  amount 
of  work  for  the  evening  papers  must  necessaiily 
be  done  immediately  outside  the  Gallery.  The 
reporters  hurry  out  from  their  work  when 
important  statements  are  made,  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  reports  should  be 
written  as  speedily  as  possible,  because  they 
have  to  appear  in  the  same  evening's  paper,  and 
be  telegraphed  to  the  Continent,  and  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  fadt.  Therefore,  if  this  accommo- 
dation were  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the 
building  the  work  of  the  Gallery  would  be  very 
eeriously  impeded. 

Sir  EllU  Ashmead  Bartlett. 

454.  That  pressure  is  over  about  5  o'clock,  is 
it  not  ? — That  is  when  the  pressure  occurs. 

Chairman. 

455.  Supposing  accommodation  was  found  in 
the  basement  somewhere  immediatelv  below  the 
Press  Gallery,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  obviate 
this  constant  incursion  of  messengers,  and  boys. 


•  Cliairman — continued. 

and  others,  which  is  complained  of;  by  having, 
by  means  of  some  tubes  or  other  contrivances, 
the  power  of  sending  the  messages  down  to  the 
basement?— Decidedly  ;  that  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement. 

456.  If  that  was  carried  out  it  might  be 
possible  to  mitigate  the  nuisance  of  that  constant 
coming  in  and  going  out,  might  it  not  ? — Yes, 
very  much  indeed,  especially  if  we  could  get 
ready  access  to  those  rooms.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  we  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
messengers  and  the  attendants  in  charge  of  the 
wires. 

457.  I  gather  you  have  not  considered  such  a 
proposal  ? — No,  because  in  examining  the  plans 
we  did  not  see  that  there  was  anv  possibility  of 
getting  rooms  on  the  level  of  the  House. 

458.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state 
in  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — I  have  been  desired 
to  present  a  little  memorial  from  the  post  office 
clerks,  the  clerks  in  charge  of  private  wires,  and 
the  senior  attendants  m  the  Gallery.  The 
memorial  is  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gallery  Committee.  They  say  "  Having  learned 
that  your  Committee  is  considering  certajn 
arrangements  and  improvements  in  connection 
with  the  accommodation  of  the  Gallery,  we,  the 
undersigned,  employed  in  various  capacities 
about  the  Gallery  (messengers  excepted)  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  pro- 
vision for  our  needs  during  the  many  long  hours 
we  are  called  upon  to  be  in  attendance.  What 
we  particularly  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  there  is 
no  lavatory  at  our  disposal  where  we  can  obtain 
the  refreshment  of  a  wash.  This  is  particularly 
trying  during  the  hot  weather  we  are  now  passing 
through,  and  if  you  could  help  us  to  obtain  this 
necessary  and  to  us  important  boon,  we  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  to  your 
Committee.  We  might  suggest  that  the  lavatory 
be  fitted  up  in  the  telephone  room,  if  that  be 
the  room  the  Committee  should  recommend,  and 
any  other  convenience  with  regard  to  dining,  &c., 
which  majr  suggest  itself  to  the  Committee." 
This  is  signed  by  14  or  15  attendants  in  the 
Gallery. 

459.  Supposing  the  present  "Times"  room 
was  taken  over  and  fitted  up  as  a  lavatory,  those 
memorialists  would  be  satisfied  ?— It  would  be 
quite  possible  then  to  carry  out  the  suggesti«m 
contained  in  that  memorial. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 
^  480.  As  to  your  suggestion  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  front  row  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery 
being  reserved  for  leader  writers  on  certain 
special  occasions,  you  say  a  similar  course  has 
been  pursued  from  time  to  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  is  in  front  of  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  on  one  side  what  is  called  the  Special 
Gallery,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Peers'  Gal- 
lery ;  would  the  fact  that  the  Special  Gallery 
and  the  Peers'  Gallery  are  in  front  of  the  front 
row  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  leader  writers  ? — Not  in  the  least 

461.  Then  as  to  your  third  suggestion,  as  to 
constructing  a  lar^e  room  immediately  adjoining 
the  Gallery,  fitted  with  separate  boxes  for  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  instruments,  and  seats  for 
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Mr.  David  Plunket — continued. 

chief  messengers,  I  did  not  quite  understand 
where  you  meant  such  room  should  be  con- 
structed?—  That  would  involve  the  partial 
absorption  of  the  existing  area  immediately 
behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  which  has  a  dark 
light 

462.  Do  you  mean  where  there  is  at  present 
a  painted  jzlass  dome  ? — Yes,  immediately  behind 
the  chair,  between  the  two  Leaders'  rooms. 

463.  You  say  you  want  an  additional  conver- 
sation roorti  for  the  representatives  of  the  Press ; 
I  understand  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  take  turns,  and 
I  presume  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  intervals 
between  their  work  they  want  a  room  for  con- 
versation ? — Exactly  ;  it  would  be  a  smoking 
and  conversation  room.  At  present  we  have 
only  two  very  small  rooms  in  which  members" 
of  the  Gallery  can  smoke.  These  rooms  are 
badly  ventilated,  especially  when  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Press  are  crowded  into  it,  as 
we  find  night  after  night.  We  suggest  that 
those  two  rooms  should  be  thrown  into  one,  and 
that  they  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
writing  and  smoking,  and  that  the  other  room 
should  then  be  for  smoking  and  conversation 
solely. 

464.  Whether  for  smoking  or  conversation, 
what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  what  were  the 
opportunities  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Press  have  of  taking  advantage  of  such  rooms, 
if  they  are  provided? — The  work  of  the  Gallery 
is  carried  on,  so  far  as  the  reporting  is  concerned, 
by  a  system  of  turns  which  vary  m  length  from 
five  minutes  to  an  hour.  If  the  House  is  in 
Committee  on  an  unimportant  Bill,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  of  little  interest  to  the  public 
generally,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  papers  to 
take  long  turns,  turns  as  I  say  extending  to  an 
hour.  In  that  case  the  reporters  who  are  not  on 
duty  in  the  House  have  considerable  intervals 
for  rest  At  present  there  is  no  room  where 
they  can  find  that  rest 

465.  Do  they  remain  in  the  House  from  its 
meeting  imtil  its  breaking  up,  whether  they  are 
on  duty  or  not  ? — To  a  very  large  extent.  Of 
course  sometimes  it  so  happens  that  their  turns 
enable  them  to  get  away  before  the  rising  of  the 
House,  but  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Gtdlery  are  always  in  attendance  until  the 
rising  of  the  House. 

466.  How  do  they  do  at  present  in  the  in- 
terviJs  of  work  ? — They  are  driven  outside  ;  the 
smoking  rooms  are  so  small,  and  the  ventilation 
so  bad  that  they  cannot  remain  there. 

467.  Do  vou  mean  they  are  driven  outside  the 
building  altogether  ?  —  Outside  the  building 
altogether. 

468.  Into  Palace  Yard?— Or  anywhere  else. 
There  is  no  room  where  they  can  rest  here  com- 
fortably. 

469.  Is  that  the  case  at  present  with  any  large 
number  of  Pressmen  ? — A  considerable  number. 
Many  gentlemen  find  it  impossible,  though  they 
are  anxious  to  smoke,  to  remain  in  the  smoking 
rooms  because  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  by 
reason  of  the  confined  space. 

0.175. 


Mr.  Freeman- MUf or d. 

470.  You  have  no  idea,  I  suppose,  of  what  the 
estimate  would  be  for  any  of  these  alterations  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

471.  Taking  the  first  two  recommendations,  to 
embay  the  back  wall  in  the  Gallery,  or  as  an 
alternative,  to  project  the  front  of  the  Gallery 
two  or  three  feet  over  the  body  of  the  House, 
have  you  considered  at  all  which  of  th6  two 
measures  you  prefer  ? — The  first ;  but  there  were 
several  members  of  the  Gallery  who  favoured 
the  second  suggestion,  and  therefore  we  decided 
to  incorporate  that  alternative  in  this  proof. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  Gallery  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  first  proposal. 

472.  Then  you  say  "  accommodation  should 
be  provided  on  important  nights  for  leader* 
writers  and  others  m  front  row  of  Speaker's 
Gallery";  of  course  that  would  very  much 
curtail  the  accommodation  that  can  be  given  to 
important  persons  visiting  that  Gallery? — To 
the  extent  of  about  10  seats.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  already  a  common  practice  for  leader-writers 
to  go  into  those  Galleries,  getting  orders  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  there  is  no  seat  specially  allocated 
to  them. 

473.  The  fourth  recommendation  is  "  construct 
new  and  enlarged  staircase  with  passenjrer  and 

foods  lift  to  Gallery."  What  is  the  object  of 
aving  a  passenger  lift  there ;  there  is  no  very 
great  distance,  such  as  would  warrant  the  great 
expense  of  a  passenger  lift,  is  there  ? — It  is  a 
considerable  height,  and  the  staircase  is  very 
narrow  and  very  winding. 

474.  But  you  want  to  construct  a  new  and 
improved  staircase  ? — Yes ;  but  we  have  many 
senior  members  in  the  Gallery  who  have  been 
here  over  30  years,  and  we  are  anxious  to  con- 
sider their  case  specially. 

•  475.  Are  they  infirm  ?r-Not  absolutely  infirm, 
but  they  make  complaints  repeatedly  about  the 
present  staircase.  Of  course  if  the  rise  were 
made  easier  and  the  tread  made  better,  it  would 
undoubtedly  minimise  the  objection  they  feel  at 
present. 

476.  What  do  vou  suppose  the  age  of  these 
gentlemen  is  ?— There  are  many  members  who 
have  remained  in  active  work  in  the  Gallery 
imtil  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  nearly  70. 
There  are  several  men  in  the  Gallery  who  have 
been  here  30  years. 

477.  Did  they  begin  so  late  as  40  years  of 
age  ? — VeiT  few  representatives  of  iht  Prees 
begin  work  here;  they  begin  work  m  Nthe 
Provinces,  or  in  London,  and  settle  down  here. 

478.  Do  I  rightly  gather  that  this  lift,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  enormously  expensive,  is 
purely  for  those  gentlemen  who  have  reached 
that  period  of  life  when  it  is  inconvenient  for 
them  to  go  up  steep  stairs  ? — No ;  I  would  not 
put  it  in  that  way  ;  it  would  be  of  great  usp  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gallery,  and  if  you  provide  a 
good  passenger  lift  old  and  young  would  use  it 
alike. 

479.  Honourable  Members  have  to  eome  up 
all  these  stairs  to  these  Committee-rooms  ? — Our 
Gallery  is  anotlier  floor  higher ;  we  have  ^ot 
one  very  small  lift  now,  which  is  used  tor 
bringing  up  goods. 

480.  X  ou    are    very    badly  crowded  in  the 
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smokinff  rooms,  are  you  not  ? — Very  much  over- 
crowded. 

481.  Supposing  the  *' Black"  writing-room 
were  devoted  to  smoking  and  conversation,  and 
the  present  desks  were  removed,  you  would  want 
some  other  room  to  take  its  place,  would  you 
not  ? — That  would  be  contmgent  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  in  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  immediately 
adjoining. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

482.  When  was  the  last  substantial  addition 
to  the  accommodation  for  reporters  made  ? — In 
1881;  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Forester. 

483.  Since  then,  has  there  been  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  using  the  Gallery? — 
No  substantial  increase. 

484.  What  is  it  that  has  made  the  accommo- 
dation that  was  sufficiently  suitable  then  unsuit- 
able now,  seeing  that  there  are  no  more  persons 
in  the  Gallery  ? — No  improvement  was  made  in 
the  accommodation  in  the  Gallery  at  that  time. 
The  only  additional  accommodation  was  the 
addition  of  the  rooms  in  Colonel  Forester's 
house.  The  Dining  Boom  is  quite  sufficient  for 
our  purposes,  and  the  only  necessity  for  altera- 
tion as  regards  the  '*  Black  ^  writing-room  is  the 
desire  to  get  increased  smoking  accommoda- 
tion. 

485.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  this  "  Black  " 
writing-room  which  you  require  to  be  devoted  to 
smoking  and  conversation  substantially  for  the 
luxurious  accommodation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of 
the  membei's  of  the  Press,  there  is  nothing 
required,  is  there  ? — Not  there,  except  lavatory 
accommodation. 

486.  If  the  room  now  occupied  by  the 
**  Times  "  staflf  was  turned  into  a  lavatory,  where 
would  the  "Times*'  staff  go?  — That  1  can 
hardly  say. 

487.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — No,  the 
Committee  have  not  considered  the  claims  of  any 
particular  newspaper. 

488.  But  was  it  not  part  of  your  recommenda- 
tions to  take  away  that  room  now  occupied  by 
the  "  Times  "  staff  and  turn  it  into  a  lavatory  ? — 
No ;  that  was  a  suggestion  put  to  me  by  this 
Committee. 

Chairman. 

489.  That  suggestion  came  from  me.  1  asked 
you  what  you  would  propose  to  do  with  the 
room  in  the  event  of  another  room  being  found 
for  the  "  Times  "  staff  ?— Quite  so. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

490.  Does  not  substantially  the  whole  of  the 
plan  you  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  depend 
upon  obtaining  Sir  Beginald  Palgrave's  official 
residence  ? — No,  not  altogether. 

491.  Could  the  plan  be  carried  out  without 
utilising  the  rooms  of  that  official  residence  ? — 
Yes,  in  part. 

492.  Could  Sir  Beginald  Palgrave  remain  in 
his  official  residence  there,  with  sufficient  accom- 
modation to  himself,  and  you  at  the  same  time 
carry  out  your  plan  with  sufficient  accommodation 
to  yourseli  ? — Not  as  regards  the  official  residence. 
If  it  be  decided  that  no  change  should  be  made 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

with  regard  to  the  official  residence,  that  portion 
of  our  plan  would  certainly  have  to  remain  in 
abeyance. 

493.  Then,  as  I  say,  is  it  not  the  case  that  if 
you  could  not  oust  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  or  if 
those  rooms  cease  to  be  an  official  residence, 
your  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  ? 
—That  is  so,  to  the  extent  that  the  plan  affects 
the  official  residence ;  but  other  portions  of  it 
could  still  be  carried  out 

494.  What  other  portions  ? — The  provision  of 
two  new  entrances  to  the  Gallery,  for  instance. 

495.  That  makes  no  structural  alteration  in 
the  Gallery.  You  wish  to  have  the  entrance  in 
the  Gallery  different  from  wjiat  it  is  now ;  that  1 
understand  ;  but  it  is  the  accommodation  behind 
the  Gallery  tfakt  I  am  asking  about ;  could  that 
be  carried  out  satisfactorily  on  the  lines  of  your 

Present  scheme  without  taking  the  official  resi- 
ence  occupied  by  Sir  Beginald  Palgrave  ? — If 
the  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Works  think 
that  the  scheme  is  feasible,  undoubtedly  it  could. 

496.  You  think  the  scheme  which  you  have 
submitt>ed  to  us  could  be  carried  out  without 
taking  the  official  residence  of  Sir  Beginald  Pal- 
grave ? — Yes,  as  regards  that  part  of  it  known 
as  the  instrument-room. 

497.  Which  part  of  this  scheme  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  if  you  could  not  get  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  official  residence  ? — Unless  we 
could  get  more  writing  accommodation  for  the 
members  of  the  Gallery  who  do  not  wish  to 
smoke,  we  should  have  to  retain  the  "Black" 
writing-room  as  it  is  at  present,  and  then  we 
should  get  no  increased  accommodation  for 
smoking. 

498.  Then,  practically,  if  the  official  residence 
was  retained  by  Sir  Beginald  Palgrave,  the 
chief  difficulty  which  you  would  complain  <rf, 
would  be  as  regards  the  want  of  smoking 
accommodation  ? — Yes.  Then  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  provide  another  tea-room  if  we  lose 
the  space  which  we  should  gain  there. 

499.  If  you  had  the  use  of  the  present  Chap- 
lain's Boom  and  Colonel  Legge's  Boom,  would 
that  make  up  for  anything  which  you  would 
otherwise  require  from  the  official  residence  ? — 
No ;  because  in  the  official  residence  we  should 
get  a  very  large  writing-room  practically  on  the 
Gallery  level,  approached  direct  from  the  stair- 
case. 

500.  But  if  you  could  get  the  Chaplain's 
Boom  and  Colonel  Legge's  Room  without  taking 
the  official  residence,  tnat  would  add  considerably 
(coupled  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme,  which  you 
would  not  be  required  to  abandon)  to  the  accom- 
modation  of  the  Gallery,  would  it  not? — The 
addition  of  Colonel  Legge's  Boom  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  advanta<;e. 

501.  To  what  purpose  would  you  turn  Colonel 
Legge's  Boom  ? — To  a  tea-room. 

502.  Have  you  considered  whether,  if  you 
have  Colonel  Legge's  Boom,  and  the  Chaplain's 
Room,  and  built  out  that  part  which  you  showed 
us  over  the  coloured  dome,  you  coula  devise  such 
a  scheme  as  would  be  satisfactory,  for  sanitary 
and  other  reasons  to  yourself,  without  taking  the 
official  residence? — Yes,  I  think  we  could,  if 
that  scheme  be  considered  practicable  by  the 
officials. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Ct/oAe— continued. 

503.  Now,  supposing  there  were  a  room  below 
the  Gallery,  as  suggested  by  the  Chairman,  with 
a  tube  connecting  the  two,  you  said  you  would 
still  want  a  means  of  communication  enabling  you 
to  ffo  up  and  down  ? — Yes ;  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  isolate  the  messengers  from  the  Gallery. 

504.  But  I  understand  the  suggestion  was 
that,  instead  of  employing  messengers  to  take 
copy,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  from  the  Gallery, 
it  should  simply  be  despatched  in  a  pneumatic 
tube  :  would  not  that  take  the  place  of  a  n)e8sen- 
ger;  what  would  be  the  difference  between  a 
messenger  taking  it  and  the  tube  taking  it ;  for, 
as  I  understand,  the  messenger  has  nothmg  to  do, 
either  with  the  correspondent  or  the  person  to 
whom  the  copy  is  delivered  ? — Quite  so.  A  tube 
system  was  adopted  some  years  ago  by  the 
"  Central  News  "  from  the  Gallery  itself,  but  it 
did  not  answer  very  well.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  senior  messengers  should  be  within  reach  of 
the  Gallery. 

505.  What  was  the  chief  reason  why  the  tube 
communication  did  not  answer  well? — It  was  a 
mechanical  difficultv  mainly. 

506.  It  had  nothmg  to  do  with  the  communi- 
cation between  the  messengers  and  the  per- 
sons in  the  receiving  department? — Not  at  all ; 
it  caused  some  little  delay,  I  understand;  and 
experience  shows  that  it  is  far  better  to  trust  the 
copy  to  the  messengers  themselves. 

507.  In  fact,  it  was  simply  that  the  mechanical 
arrangements  were  not  then  probably  in  the 
complete  state  in  which  they  are  now? — Exactly. 
The  tube  from  the  Telegraph  Office  to  the  Cen- 
tral Hall  works  very  well  indeed. 

508.  The  plans  which  you  have  laid  before  the 
Committee  were  practically  explained,  so  far  as 
they  could  be,  to  the  Committee  on  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Committee,  when  we  went  upstairs 
and  visited  the  rooms  in  your  company  ? — That 
was  so. 

509.  The  plan  which  you  have  shown  to  the 
Chairman  substantially  represents  what  you  laid 
befof e  us  on  that  occasion  f — What  I  produce  to- 
day is  simply  a  little  section  showing  the  interior 
of  the  Gallery. 

510.  It  does  not  show  the  whole  scheme  ? — 
No. 

511.  Have  you  a  plan  showing  the  whole 
scheme  which  you  have  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? — No,  we  have  no  plans  of  our  own  ; 
but  I  could  explain  anything  that  was  desired 
on  the  plan  of  the  Office  of  Works. 

512.  The  plan  involves  some  structural  altera- 
tions, does  it  not? — Certainly. 

513.  Do  I  understand  you  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted your  plan  completely  to  the  architect  of 
these  buildings  ? — I  have  explained  the  whole  of 
our  proposal  in  detail  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  chief 
surveyor,  and  to  Mr.  Prim  and  Mr.  Jones. 

514.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  to  give 
evidence  again,  and  when  he  comes  he  will  be 
able  to  give  us  any  information  we  may  require 
to  know  with  regard  to  the  structural  effect  of 
this  plan  ? — Yes ;  he  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  our  scheme. 

515.  The  present  lavatory  accommodation  for 
the  Press  is,  in  your  opinion,  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  be  ? — It  is  very  insufBcient. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

516.  It  is  highly  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

517.  Whatever  other  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  Committee,  you  think  they  ought 
to  make  some  recommendation  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  accommodation? 
— Most  certainly. 

Mr.  /ilpheus  Morton. 

518.  I  understand  you  represent  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Gallery  people  to  con- 
sider these  points  ? — That  is  so. 

519.  You  are  all  agreed  about  these  matters? 
— The  meeting  was  unanimous. 

520.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  some  of 
us  visited  these  rooms  and  the  galleries  last 
Wednesday  before  12  o clock?  —  Yes,  I  was 
present 

521.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  a  good  time 
to  judge  of  the  overcrowding  or  otherwise  of 
the  Gallery  and  those  rooms  ? — Not  at  alL  In 
order  that  the  Committee  might  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
of  the  Gallery  is  carried  on,  we  considered  it  very 
necessary  that  an  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  visit  the  Gallery  wnen  it  is  actually  at  work, 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
Chairman  that  that  time  would  be  immediately 
after  Questions. 

Chairman, 

522.  Then  it  might  be  convenient  for  the 
Committee  to  go  to-morrow  after  Question  time  ; 
I  gather  about  five  o'clock  would  be  the  time 
you  suggest  ? — Yes;  immediately  after  Question 
time. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

523.  Is  that  the  time  of  day  when  they  are 
most  crowded  ? — Yes. 

524.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  just  now 
about  some  of  the  reporters  being  on  for  one 
hour  turns,  I  suppose  after  they  have  taken  that 
one  hour  turn  they  have  to  write  out  their  copy  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  would  get  off  in  that  case  for  some 
time,  two  or  three  hours,  or  sometimes  even 
longer. 

525.  Those  who  are  to  follow  them  after  their 
hour  would  have  to  be  waiting  somewhere? — 
Yes. 

526.  You  want  this  conversation  and  smoking 
room  for  those  who  are  waiting  ? — Yes,  for  those 
who  are  resting. 

527.  They  could  not  go  away  from  the  build- 
ing, I  presiune? — At  present  they  are  driven 
away  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  sufficient 
accommodation. 

528.  Then  you  have  to  send  for  them  ? — No  ; 
they  know  when  they  are  wanted,  and  they  re- 
turn in  proper  time,  but  they  cannot  rest  in  the 
building. 

529.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  who  go 
away,  they  must  be  somewhere  about  ? — Yes ; 
within  the  precincts. 

530.  They  may  be  required,  I  presume,  to 
take  their  turn  after  12  o  clock? — Certainly,  as 
long  as  the  House  sits. 

531.  All  you  want  is  decent  accommodation 
for  those  members  of  the  Press  who  are  obliged 
to  stay  here  ? — Yes. 

532.  Something  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
D  the 
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Mr.  Alpheus  il/orf<in— continued. 

the  "  Times  ^  room ;  hare  you  heard  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  overcrowding  of  that  room  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  the  members  of  the  *' Times"  staff 
complain  very  strongly  about  the  room. 

533.  How  many  are  there  in  the  room,  is  it 
frequently  14  or  16  ? — The  whole  staff  uses  that 
room ;  but  the  whole  staff  of  course  is  not  there 
at  once  ;  but  there  are  frequentlv  from  12  to  14. 

534.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  hot  weather  the 
'  Lobby  representative  has  been  driven  out  of  the 

room  by  tne  overcrowding  and  the  bad  ventila- 
tion ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  him  say  that. 

535.  Your  scheme,  as  shown  on  this  paper 
which  you  put  before  the  Committee  and  ex- 
plained, depends  upon  getting  part  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House's  residence? — Certain  portions  of 
it  can  be  carried  out  whether  we  get  the  rooms 
in  the  official  residence  or  not. 

536.  The  carrying  of  it  out  in  its  entirety 
depends  upon  getting  some  of  the  rooms  in  the 
official  residence  ? — Certainly. 

537.  In  the  recommendations  which  you  have 

Eut  upon  this  paper,  or  in  the  explanations  you 
ave  given,  you  have  not  considered  taking  the 
Chaplain's  room  or  Colonel  Legge's  room  ? — No. 

538.  Supposing  we  could  not  get  the  rooms 
in  the  official  residence,  taking  these  rooms 
would  help  to  carry  out  that  scheme  in  another 
way  ? — Certainly. 

539.  Are  there  any  other  rooms  you  have 
thought  of  that  might  be  available  ? — Not  beyond 
those  mentioned  in  my  proof. 

Chairman, 

540.  I  might  mention,  perhaps,  tnat  there  is  a 
room  at  present  occupied  by  the  House  of 
Commons  Gallery  messengers,  and  there  is  a 
plan  to  absorb  that  room,  in  which  case  those 
messengera  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  a  mezzanine  room  on  the 
Ladies'  Staircase  which  might  be  used  for  them ; 
but  that  is  the  only  other  accommodation  I  know 
of?— Yes. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

541.  That  would  be  only  transferring  them 
from  one  room  to  another  ? — Yes. 

542.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  that 
proposal  ? — Not  until  to-day. 

543.  With  regard  to  the  pneumatic  tube  you 
spoke  of,  why  do  you  not  use  that  now? — It 
belongs  to  the  ^*  Central  News." 

544.  Do  they  not  use  it  ? — Not  now. 

545.  Could  it  be  used  in  any  way  ? — If  it  were 
used,  it  would  be  used  only  by  the  "  Central 
News." 

546.  Could  we  get  possession  of  it  and  use  it 
for  your  room? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be 
much  use  to  the  Gallery. 

547.  You  are  clear  that  you  want  a  staircase 
as  well  to  the  rooms  immediately  underneath  the 
Gallery  ? — Yes  ;  a  narrow  staircase  would  do, 
but  we  want  to  have  access  to  the  rooms  from 
the  Gallery. 

548.  As  I  understand  from  what  you  said, 
there  is  about  double  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  Press  Gallery  that  there  was 
beiore  the  alteration;  is  that  so? — Not  as  com- 
pared with  the  alteration  in  1881  ;  30  years  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  70  or  80  representatives 


Mr.  Alpheus  Morton— contianed. 

of  the  Press  in  the  Gallery.  Since  that  time  it 
has  gradually  increased,  but  no  substantial 
increase  has  been  made  since  1881. 

Mr.  RadcKffe  Cooke. 

549.  There  are  more  sketch  writers,  are  there 
not  ? — There  are  certainly  more  sketch  writers. 

Mr.  A  Ipheus  Morton. 

550.  I  Mid  not  understand  that  you  were 
satisfied  with  the  accommodation  in  1881  ? — Not 
entirely,  because  no  addition  was  made  to  the 
accommodation  in  the  Gallery  in  1881,  except 
the  extension  of  the  side  seats  to  admit  the 
Provincial  Press.  Up  to  that  time  no  Provincial 
paper  except  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  had  a 
seat  in  the  Gallery  ;  but  at  that  time  the  leading 
Provincial  papers  were  admitted  to  seatfl  either 
individually  or  in  combination,  and  ten  side 
seats  were  added  to  the  Gallery. 

551.  You  took  all  you  could  get  in  1881  ?— 
Yes ;  we  wanted  more. 

552.  And  I  suppose  you  have  been  asking  for 
more  ever  since? — We  have  not  asked  for  any 
extension  of  the  Gallery,  and  we  do  not  ask  for 
any  extension  of  the  Gallery,  except  to  provide 
a  little  more  space. 

553.  I  observe  you  say  in  the  paper  which 
you  have  put  before  the  Committee,  that  you  do 
not  ask  for  any  additional  seats  in  the  Gallery. 
So  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  are  the  Press  satisfied 
with  the  space  they  have  got  in  the  Gallery 
itself? — Of  course  papers  that  have  made  appli- 
cation for  seats  in  tne  Gallery,  and  been  refused, 
are  not  satisfied ;  but  speaking  for  the  Press 
generally,  I  think  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with 
regard  to  the  accommodation  in  the  Gallery. 

554.  Then,  with  regard  to  ventilation,  do  you 
express  any  opinion  as  regards  the  ventilation  of 
the  Gallery  ? — No ;  we  make  no  complaints  on 
that  score.  Sometimes  we  get  rather  too  much 
draught,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  side 
windows  ;  we  think  if  the  wmdows  were  opened 
on  one  side  only  immediately  over  the  Gallery, 
that  would  be  obviated. 

555.  Are  there  no  complaints  from  members  of 
the  Press  as  to  the  bad  atmosphere  at  any  time  of 
the  year  ? — Certainly,  when  the  House  is  over- 
crowded by  an  inrush  of  Members  the  atmos- 
phere is  vitiated,  and  we  suffer  with  the  rest ; 
but  there  is  no  very  serious  complaint  of  bad 
ventilation  generally  in  the  Gallery. 

556.  But  outside  the  Gallery,  in  the  rooms,  you 
do  make  serious  complaint  as  to  the  ventilation, 
do  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

557.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
have  you  had  any  complaints  about  the  smells 
from  the  drains  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

558.  You  only  want  more  sanitary  accommo- 
dation ? — More  accommodation. 

559.  You  consider  that  to  deal  with  nearly  400 
persons  you  want  a  good  deal  more  than  two 
water-closets  ? — Yes. 

560.  I  suppose  you  have  someuyinal  accommo- 
dation besides  that  ? — Yes,  a  little. 

561.  Not  enough  ?--Not  enough. 

562.  This  room  which  the  "Times"  people 
now  use  you  think  would  make  a  convenient 
place  for  that  purpose  ? — Very  convenient 

^  663.  You 
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Mr.  Alpkeu9  MorUn — continued. 
563.  You  read  a  memorial  to  us  just  now  from 
the  Post  Office  people,  and  others ;  is  that  the 
one  referred  to  on  page  3  of  your  proof? — Yes. 

Major  Jones. 

664.  Will  you  please  explain  in  a  sentence  or 
two  your  proposal  with  respect  to  changing  the 
entrance  to  the  present  Gallery  ? — The  entrance 
to  the  Gallery  is  at  present  in  the  centre,  and 
great  inconvenience  is  ca^ised  owing  to  the  fact 
that  everj  one  entering  and  leaving  the  Gallery 
has  to  go  to  one  particular  door.  It  would  be 
a  great  advantage  if,  instead  of  one  door,  we 
had  two  doors,  one  at  each  end.  It  would  not 
involve  any  increase  in  the  staff;  there  are  two 
attendants  there^  permanently  now,  and  instead 
of  sitting  in  the  centre  they  would  then  sit  at 
each  end.  There  would  then  be  two  streams,  as 
it  were,  entering  and  leaving  the  Gallery,  instead 
of  one  in  the  centre. 

6^5.  Do  you  know  that  a  complaint  is  made 
by  some  of  the  writers  in  the  back  seats  in  the 
Gallery'  that  they  can  only  see  the  last  man  on 
the  Front  Bench  ? — That  is  so. 

566.  Have  you  any  suggestion  going  to  im- 
prove that  ? — 1  es,  that  is  covered  by  our  Sug- 
gestion No.  I,  to  embay  the  back  wall  in  the 
Gallery,  and  raise  the  seats  10  or  12  inches. 

567.  Assuming  no  structural  alteration  would 
be  made,  have  you  any  alternative  proposal  ? — 
It  might  then  be  possible  to  raise  the  back  seats 
a  little. 

568.  Assuming  the  "  Times  '*  room  may  be 
procured,  what  do  you  consider  necessary  in  the 
way  of  the  lavatories,  and  how  would  you  arrange 
them  ? — If  we  cannot  get  access  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  if  we 
can  get  the  present  "  Times  "  room,  that,  so  far 
as  lavatory  accommodation  is  concerned,  would 
be  amply  sufficient. 

569.  But  not  for  the  women  and  boys? — No  ; 
they  come,  of  course,  quite  in  a  separate  cate- 

fory.  There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty, 
am  advised,  in  constructing  another  w.c.  up- 
stairs (that  would  be  on  the  upper  floor,  the  floor 
devoted  to  the  dining  rooms  and  to  the  kitchens), 
and  that  accommodation  would  be  enclosed,  and 
not  accessible  to  members  of  the  Gallery. 

570.  Do  you  think  this  lift  you  spoke  of 
would  take  away  from  you  any  valuable  space  ? 
— Not  if  the  lift  were  made  in  the  area  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  staircase.  We  make  that 
suggestion  because  the  present  staircase  is  so 
very  narrow;  it  was,  I  believe,  originally  the 
servants'  entrance  to  Colonel  Forester's  rooms.  . 

571.  Have  you  recommended  a  plan  in  respect 
to  the  construction  of  the  lift  ? — We  have  merely 
suggested  that  the  area  should  be  utilised  to 
enlarge  the  sweep  of  the  staircase. 

572.  That  would  not  take  away  any  valuable 
space?— We  thought  not>  if  the  air  shaft  were 
constructed  inside. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

573..  You  spoke  of  these  stairs  being  incon- 
venient for  tne  old  members  of  the  staff;  do 
you  know  what  the  rise  is  in  the  stairs  ? — The 
rise  is  not  excessive. 

574.  What  number  of  inches  is  it  ? — I  should 
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say  6  inches ;  but  the  objection  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  confined  space  in  which  the  staircase  is 
constructed. 

575.  Surely  it  must  be  more  than  5  inches,  i 
because  6  inches  is   a  very  moderate  rise? — I 
should  say  it  would  be  5  or  6  inches.     I  have 
not  measured  it. 

576.  You  have  a  room,  I  think,  on  the  same 
floor  as  this  Committee-room  in  which  we  are 
now  sitting,  at  the  end  of  this  corridor  ? — Yes  ; 
Committee-room  No.  18  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
Gallery ;  but  we  are  liable  during  Committee- 
work  to  be  deprived  of  that*  Happily  that 
deprivation  does  not  often  occur. 

577.  Has  it  ever  occurred  ?  — Yes,  several 
times,  when  a  large  number  of  Committees  are 
sitting  at  the  same  time.  But  the  Gallery  Com- 
mittee desire  me  to  say  that  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  and  the  Assistant  Serjeant  and  his  staff 
generally,  have  done  everything  that  has  been 
possible  to  avoid  any  interference  with  that  room, 
as  they  have  alwnys  assisted  us  in  every  other 
matter. 

578.  How  long  is  it  since  that  room  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Press  ? — I  think  it  was  about 
1881,  so  far  as  I  remember.  It  has  been  fitted 
quite  recently  with  the  electric  light.  Move- 
able tables  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  an 
admirable  room,  a  room  of  which  we  should 
not  like  to  be  deprived. 

579.  Is  it  about  the  same  size  as  this  room  ? — 
Just  about  the  same  size. 

580.  You  do  not  know  the  exact  size  of  it  ? — 
No;  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  this  room, 
roughly. 

581.  What  is  it  used  for? — Transcribing  re- 
ports.    It  is  crowded  every  night. 

582.  Is  it  used  for  smoking  ? — No ;  being  oi> 
the  Terrace  side  of  the  House,  the  Serjeant-at* 
Arms  objects  to  smoking  being  allowed  in  those 
rooms,  because  it  is  feared  that  the  smoke  would 
enter  the  Gallery,  and  that  it  might  certainly 
enter  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

583.  I  think  you  said  you  found  on  some  nights 
during  the  Session,  such  as  Budget  nights,  and 
other  nights,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Press  into  the 
present  Gallery  ;  and  you  suggested  a  series  of 
alterations  which  would  meet  that  difficulty  ;  has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  the  number  of 
seats  were  increased  by  extending  it  into  the 
Members'  Gallery  at  the  side,  that  woidd  provide 
you  with  sufficient  accommodation  ? — No,  we  do 
not  suggest  that,  because  there  would  still  remain 
the  difficultj^  of  the  crowding  of  the  gangway. 
Our  object  is  to  get  more  space  in  the  Gallery 
rather  than  to  add  to  the  number  of  seats. 

584.  You  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  add  to 
the  number  of  seats  or  increase  the  size  by  ex- 
tending the  area  of  the  Press  Gallery  into  the 
side  galleries  ? — No,  we  do  not  make  any  sugy 
gestion  of  that  sort. 

585.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  meet 
the  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  thiok  so,  because  the 
gangway  would  still  remain  1  foot  7  inches  wide. 

Sir  JSllis  Ashmead-BartletL 

586.  I  understand  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
size  of  the  present  Gallery  within  the  House ; 
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what  you  want  is  accomniodation  behind  the  Gal- 
lery lor  members  of  the  Press,  not  actually  in 
the  Gallery  ? — To  widen  the  gangway  and  in- 
crease the  sitting  space  behind. 

687.  Do  you  say  that  the  Press  generally 
would  much  prefer  the  first  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives which  you  have  suggested  ? — Yes. 

688.  Why  is  that ;  would  not  the  second  plan 
give  you  more  room  and  more  seats  ? — Under  the 
second  alternative  those  sitting  in  front  perhaps 
would  hear  better ;  but  we  were  rather  reluctant 
to  propose  that  alternative,  because  we  thought 
it  woiud  meet  with  stronger  opposition  on  the 
part  of  honourable  Members,  and  on  the  part  of 
those  considering  the  architectural  features  of  the 
House. 

589.  Judging  of  the  two  proposals  simply  on 
their  merits,  the  second  one  would  be  favoured 
by  the  Press  as  much  as  the  first? — Yes,  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  getting  the  whole  of  the  accom- 
modation without  sacrificing  any  side  seats. 

590.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  second  proposal 
would  be  rather  less  expensive  ? — I  should  doubt 
that  very  much.  It  would  be  necessary,  I  imagine, 
to  cortptruct  a  cantilever,  because  the  Gallery 
overhangs  considerably  already. 

591.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  extra 
rooms,  tea-rooms  and  smoking-rooms,  and  the 
suggestion  that  Colonel  Legge's  room  and  the 
Chaplain's  room  might  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  both  those  rooms  can  only 
be  approached  by  passing  the  entrance  by  which 
the  ladies  go  into  or  approach  their  Gallery  ? — 
At  present  that  is  so;  but  the  plans  of  the 
building  show  that  formerly  Colonel  Legge's 
room  was  approached  by  a  door  opening  from 
the  corridor  itself.  If  Colonel  Legge's  room 
were  again  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Gallery,  I  would  suggest  that  the  entrance  should 
be  not  from  the  top  of  the  ladies'  staircase,  but 
from  the  original  door  along  the  corridor. 

692.  But  in  any  case  it  would  involve  the 
passage  of  160  gentlemen  every  day  across 
the  approach  by  which  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
is  entered  ? — That  occurs  already,  on  our  way  to 
Committee-room  No.  18. 

593.  Bnt  the  use  of  Committee-room  No,  18 
as  a  writing-room  is  much  more  restricted  in 
number,  is  it  not,  than  the  use  of  the  tea-room  ? 
^-No  ;  quite  the  reverse.  No.  18  Boom  is  used 
very  largely,  and  continuously  throughout  the 
night.  I  cannot  conceive  any  possible  objection 
to  the  use  of  Colonel  Legge's  room  as  a  tea-  * 
room,  as  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  tea-room. 

594.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  cause 
the  passage  of  a  ^reat  number  of  additional 
gentlemen,  or,  at  all  events,  the  more  constant 
passage  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  across 
the  approaches  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  and  the 
ladies  retiring-room,  would  it  not  ? — Not  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  cause  an  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  or  of  honourable  Members 
generally. 

595.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  rooms  in  the 
basement  looking  out  on  the  Speaker's  Yard  now 
occupied  by  the.  Library  ofiace  keeper,  which 
represents  an  area  of  about  1,200  square  feet? — 
I  know  they  are  of  considerable  dimensions. 

596.  Those  rooms  are  on  the  basement  floor 


Sir  EllU  Ashmead'Bartleit— continued. 

between  the  two  archways  which  lead  into  the 
Speaker's  Court  ? — Yes. 

597.  If  those  rooms  could  be  appropriated 
to  the  Press  for,  we  will  say,  additional 
messenger  rooms,  and  also  for  an  additional 
smoking  room,  would  they  be  as  useful  as  Colonel 
Legge's  room  and  the  Chaplain's  room  ? — I  can 
hardly  say  that,  for  we  have  not  considered  the 
matter ;  but  the  addition  of  these  rooms  would 
be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  Gallery 
accommodation,  undoubtedly.- 

598.  Colonel  Legge's  room  represents  325 
square  feet,  and  the  Chaplain's  room  187  square 
feet ;  that  is,  together,  512  square  feet ;  so  that 
if  you  could  get  the  rooms  I  refer  to  on  the  base- 
ment, which  represents  1,200  square  feet,  you 
would  get  more  than  double  the  space  you  would 
get  above? — It  would  be  very  mconvenient  if 
we  were  offered  space  on  the  ground  floor  for  tea- 
room purposes.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  have 
rooms  there  for  messengers  and  purposes  of  a 
kindred  character. 

599.  And  a  smoking  room  ? — Yes,  and  a 
smoking  room. 

600.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  you  had  that 
additional  room  below  for  a  smoking  room,  you 
should  not  use  your  present  smoking  room  as  a  tea 
room?— lis  proximity  to  the  lavatory  makes  it 
rather  undesirable  for  that  purpose  ;  it  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  sanitary  acconomodation. 

601.  But  we  have  already  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  putting  lavatories  elsewhere?— But  I 
assume  that  the  present  lavatory  would  remain  if 
we  get  additional  lavatory  accommodation.  We 
could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  present  lavatory 
accommodation. 

602.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  seats  for 
writing  there  are  in  the  Committee-room  that  is 
used  for  a  writing-room? — I  should  say  now, 
with  the  accommodation  added  recently,  there 
are  about  60  or  70  seats. 

603.  How  many  of  Sir  Regin^d  Palgrave's 
rooms  does  y(»ur  committee  propose  to  take,  and 
on  what  floor  ? — Two  rooms,  one  on  the  first  and 
one  on  the  second  floor,  with  the  adjoining 
lavatory  accommodation. 

604.  One  room  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on 
the  second  ? — Yes ;  one  room  on  the  first  floor  for 
writing  purposes,  and  one  room  immediately 
above  on  the  second  floor  for  a  tea-room. 

605.  That  would  be  suflBcient  for  all  your 
plans,  would  it  ? — Absolutely  sufficient. 

606.  That  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
taking  away  Colonel  Legge's  room  or  the 
Chaplain's  room? — It  would;  and  at  the  Hame 
time  the  space  on  the  ground  floor  would  be 
available  for  Ministers  and  others  who  wanted  to 
use  it. 

607.  In  your  opinion,  that  is  the  arrangement 
that  would  be  most  desirable,  and  give  the  Press 
the  greatest  amount  of  accommodation  ? — Yes^ 
distinctly. 

608.  You  told  us  about  the  greatly  increased 
use  of  the  telegraph  wire  from  the  House  for 
press  telegrams,  and  you  gave  us  certain  figures  ? 
— Yes,  figures  which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Postmaster  of  the  House. 

609.  Does  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
messages  bear  any  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
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the  number  oi  words  telegraphed ;  is  it  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  more  short  messages  are  now 
sent  by  your  descriptive  writers,  and  fewer 
reports  of  proceedings  ;  so  that  practically  the 
increase  in  the  telegraphic  work  is  not  so  great 
as  would  appear  from  tne  increase  in  the  number 
of  messages  ? — It  is  quite  true  that  the  number 
of  short  messages  has  very  largely  increased, 
but  the  general  telegraphic  work  of  the  Gallery 
has  undoubtedly  increased  in  the  last  eight  years. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Post  OflSce  a  record  showing  the  number  of 
words  telegraphed.  For  instance,  it  is  the  habit 
of  many  provincial  papers  now  to  take  very  long 
reports  of  Budget  speeches  for  their  evening 
papers.  I  myself  have  sent  off  2,000  words  of 
a  Budget  speech,  telegraphed  at  private  rates. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

610.  Could  we  economise  in  the  number  of 
messengers  admitted  to  the  Gallery ;  do  you 
think  there  are  too  many  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

611.  I  thought  one  of  your  great  grievances 
was  that  they  overcrowd  the  Gallery  and  get  in 
the  way? — les.  We  suggest  that  the  junior 
messengers,  the  copy  carriers,  should  be  kept 
downstairs  more  than  they  are  at  present. 

612.  You  do  not  think  there  are  actually  too 
many  engaged  in  the  work  ? — No ;  the  news- 
papers themselves  would  reduce  the  number  if 
that  were  so. 

013.  What  do  they  actually  do  ? — They  carry 
the  copy  to  and  from  Fleet-street  and  the  other 
printing-offices;  they  go  on  horseback,  by  ma- 
chines, by  train,  by  cabs,  and  on  foot  some- 
times. 

614.  What  actually  takes  place  :  the  reporter 
takes  the  report,  and  then  he  goes  to  one  of  the 
rooms  to  write  it  out? — Yes,  and  then  the  copy 
is  collected  by  the  senior  messenger,  the  copy 
collector,  who  encloses  it  in  an  envelope,  and 


Mr.  Buchanan — continued, 
entrusts  it  to  the  care  of  a  junior  messenger, 
who  carries  it  to  the  printing^ffice. 

615.  Has  each  newspaper  a  certain  number  of 
reporters  and  a  certain  number  f  messengers  ? — 
Yes,  and  its  own  copy  collector  or  chief  mes- 
senger. 

616.  You  do  not  think  for  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  there  could  be  any  economy  in  the 
number  of  messengers  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  The 
newspapers  themselves  would  reduce  the  number 
if  it  were  possible. 

Chairman. 

617.  You  agree  that  something  might  be  done 
if  an  arrangement  were  made  such  as  1  suggested 
in  regard  to  a  room  on  the  basement  ? — les, that 
would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Sir  JEllis  Ashmead'Bartleti. 

618.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  about  a 
possible  means  of  communication  with  that  new 
basement  room ;  it  would  be  (]^uite  easy,  would  it 
not,  to  make  a  tube  or  blow-pipe  so  that  the  copy 
could  be  sent  down  from  the  Gallery  straight  to 
that  room  ? — Certainly. 

Chairman. 

6 1 9-20.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? 
— May  I  just  saj^  that  if  the  Committee  desire  to 
hear  mrther  evidence  from  the  Gallery,  several 
members  of  the  Gallery  are  prepared  to  support 
and  strengthen  my  evidence,  including  Mr.  firod- 
ribb  of  the  "  Times,"  Mr.  William  Duckworth  of 
the  "  Daily  News,"  Mr.  Peacock  of  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post,"  Mr.  Paul  of  the  Press  Association, 
Mr.  Wright  of  the  "  Standard,"  Mr.  Jeans  of 
the  "  Globe,"  Mr.  Tuohy  of  the  "  Freeman's 
Journal,"  iMr.  Denison  of  the  "Times,"  and  Mr. 
Spender  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette." 

Chairman.']   We  will  bear  what  you  have 
said  in  mind. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Erskine,  Serjeant-at-Arms ;  Examined. 


Chairman. 

621.  I  THINK  the  allocation  of  the  seats  in  the 
Press  Gallery  rests  with  you  in  your  official 
capacity  ? — Yes,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Speaker.  No  journal  i8  admitted  into  the 
Gallery  without  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
Speaker.  I  found  the  seats  allotted  when  I  as- 
sumed office,  and  the  original  allocation  holds 
good.  Any  changes  come  under  my  notice, 
and  are  made  with  me  Speaker's  approval. 

622.  I  think  that  in  regard  to  this  Committee, 
and  the  matters  referred  to  it,  you  have  consulted 
the  Speaker,  and  ascertained  his  general  views  ? 
— I  have. 

623.  Does  the  work  of  revising  the  list  and 
deciding  upon  applications  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ? — Yes ; 
the  applications  for  tickets  of  admission  are 
renewed  at  the  beginning  of  every  Session,  and 
of  course  it  does  occupy  time  to  deal  with  them. 

624.  You  do  not  find  yourself  overburdened 
by  that  work  in  any  way? — No,  I  think  the 

0.175. 
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thing  works  very  smoothly  now,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

625.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration  of  the 
system,  or  do  you  think  the  present  arrangement 
works  satisfactorily  and  needs  no  alteration  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  that  is  so.  I  cannot 
suggest  any  alteration. 

626.  I  suppose  you  get  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  from  Members  of  Parliament  as  well  as 
from  members  of  the  press  ? — Yes,  occasionally 
they  bring  forward  the  claims  of  any  journal 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

627.  And  those  claims  are  carefully  considered 
on  their  merits  ? — They  are  carefully  considered 
on  their  merits. 

628.  I  understand  that,  on  the  whole,  you 
think,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  present  system  is  the  best  ? — I  cannot  suggest 
any  better  one. 

629.  I  think  you  have  been  present  during 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and  you  are 
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acquainted  g^ewdly  with  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Gallery  Committee  ?— Yes. 

630.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
special  observations  to  make  upon  the  individual 
recommendations  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  satisfactory  accom- 
modation could  be  found  for  Colonel  Legge  in 
the  event  of  his  room  being  taken  over  for  the 
purposes  of  the  press? — I  believe  such  a  thing 
would  be  possible,  but  it  could  only  be  done  by 
removing  the  Examiner,  whose  oflSce  is  close  to 
my  own.  I  think  if  that  alteration  were 
made,  and  the  Examiner's  room  was  allotted  to 
Colonel  Legge,  it  would  meet  the  case  very  well 
indeed. 

631.  Probably  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  the 
use  of  the  Railway  Commissioners'  rooms  for  the 
Examiner,  and  the  Examiner's  room  would  be 
sufficient  for  Colonel  Legge's  purposes,  would  it 
not? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be,  certainly. 

632.  You  would  therefore  approve  of  the 
transfer  ? — Yes,  particularly  if  the  room  adjoin- 
ing it  where  his  messenger  sits  could  be  thrown 
into  my  office,  and  relieve  me  from  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  store-room,  which  is  on 
the  inside  of  my  office,  and  which  practically 
makes  it  a  passage  room. 

633.  That  is  to  say,  everybody  who  wishes  to 
get  stores  has  to  go  through  your  office  ? — Yes  ; 
and  my  clerk  has  to  sit  in  this  place,  which  has  no 
window  in  it  at  all  ;  it  is  simply  lighted  by  a 
skylight  Avhich  does  not  go  to  the  open  air,  which 
I  consider  most  insanitary.  There  my  clerk 
has  to  spend  his  day,  and  everybody  and  every- 
thing which  goes  into  this  store-room  has  to  go 
through  my  office  ;  nothing  could  be  wor«e  than 
that. 

634.  You  would  propose  that  your  clerk 
should  bit  in  what  is  at  present  Mr.  Campion's 
clerk's  room  ? — Yes,  if  that  change  was  made 
that  is  what  I  should  suggest. 

635.  Then  access  would  have  to  be  made 
between  your  clerk's  room  and  your  room  ? — 
That  could  be  very  easily  made.  I  ought  to  say 
that  as  I  had  heard  that  this  change  was  likely  to 
be  suggested,  I  thought  it  only  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Campion,  the  Examiner,  and 
I  have  received  the  following  statement  from  him, 
which  I  promised  him  I  would  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee :  He  says  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  point 
out  that  "  The  advantage  of  the  present  situation 
of  the  Examiner's  office  lies  mainly  in  the  con- 
venience which  it  affords  suitors  for  transacting 
their  business  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  It 
often  happens  that  some  difficulty  unexpectedly 
arises  upon  a  Bill  which  requires  the  inunediate 
attendance  of  the  agent  in  charge  of  it,  some- 
times of  the  solicitor  as  well,  to  give  necessary 
explanations  to  the  Examiners  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
present  position  of  the  office  at  the  Toot  of  the 
great  staircase  leading  to  the  Committee-room 
facilitates  communication  of  this  kind.  If  it 
should  nevei*thele83  be  considered  desirably  to 
move  the  office,  the  Examiners  hope  that  ade- 
quate acconmiodation  will  be  provided  for  them 
elsewhere,  in  as  suitable  a  situation  as  possible." 

636.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon 
the  proposed  use  of  Colonel  Legge's  room  as  the 
Gallery  tea-room  ? — No.     It  is  undoubtedly  the 


Chairman — continued. 

fact  that  it  is  opposite  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  but, 
as  Mr.  Perkins  said,  the  members  of  the  Gallery 
go  past  there  now  in  order  to  get  to  No.  18 
Committee-room.  It  would  increase  the  amount 
of  traffic  in  that  corridor,  which  is  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  and  there  is  their 
retiring  room  on  the  other  side.  That  really  is 
the  onl^  possible  objection  to  the  arrangement ; 
otherwise  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
one. 

637.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  any 
of  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  for  the 
improved  accommodation  of  the  press? — So  far 
as  regards  the  idea  of  providing  accommodation 
on  important  nights  for  leader  writers  and  others 
in  the  front  row  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  that 
is  perhaps  a  matter  which  concerns  the  Speaker's 
secretary  more  than  myself,  because  he  issues 
the  orders  for  admission  to  that  Gallery  ;  but  I 
can  hardly  see  how  it  would  be  practicable.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  on  the  important  nights  that 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  seats  on  the 
part  of  the  outside  public  ;  and  the  accommoda- 
tion is  not  sufficient  for  them.  Again,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  what  is  an  inportant  night, 
when  the  visitors  would  have  to  turn  out  to 
accommodate  the  press. 

638.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant  in  the 
recommendation  by  "  the  Speaker's  Gallery  "  ? — 
It  i^eans,  I  presume,  the  Members*  Gallery. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

639.  There  is  no  Speaker's  Gallery  now,  is 
there  ? — No,  it  is  called  the  Members'  Gallery 
now.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  accommoda- 
tion to  be  afforded  by  taking  certain  rooms  in 
the  official  residence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
I  have  no  remarks  to  make.  It  is  such  a  serious 
consideration  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  he 
would  no  doubt  wish  to  speak  ujton  the  subject 
himself. 

Chairman. 

640.  May  I  take  it  that  you  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  smoking-room  ? 
— No,  1  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  the 
accommodation  outside  the  Reporters'  Gallery 
improved,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  m  a  very  insanitary  condition  now  ;  and  as 
regards  the  vestibule  at  the  back  of  the  (iallery, 
and  all  round  there,  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  present  acconunodation,  as  probably  the 
Committee  are  fully  are. 

641.  You  would  welcome  any  improvement 
that  could  be  made  within  reasonable  limits  ? — 
Certainly  ;  and  an v thing  that  would  facilitate 
the  arrangements  m  regard  to  the  messenger 
boys  and  lessen  the  traffic  in  the  Gallery  with 
regard  to  them  in  any  way  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  there  is  a  room,  as  the  Com- 
mittee are  aware,  provided  for  their  accommo- 
dation in  the  basement ;  but  still  the  traffic 
involved  in  their  going  backwards  and  forwards 
is  very  great,  and  I  do  not  think  the  place 
where  they  have  to  remain  when  they  are  called 
up  from  that  room  is  at  all  as  it  should  be.  I 
think  the  memorial  which  Mr.  Perkins  read  from 
tie  press  attendants  deserves  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  lavatory  accommodation.     I  should 
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be  glad  if  it  could  be  consideTed ;  I  think  it  is 
a  very  just  request. 

642.  It  has  oeen  suggested  to  us  that  there  is 
ineufficient  accommodation  for  the  police ;  I  think 
at  present  all  the  accommodation  for  the  Serjeants 
and  the  men  at  present  is  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  the  Members'  entrance,  and  a  very  small 
room  near  E,  Committee-room,  which  is  used  by 
about  10  or  12  men  ? — That  is  so. 

643.  As  regards  the  room  at  the  Members' 
entrance,  can  you  tell  us  how  many  men  would 
use  that  ? — It  is  used  daily  by  about  50  men  for 
their  meals,  &c. 

644.  It  is  also  used,  I  believe,  as  a  business 
office ;  and  the  telephone  communicating  with 
Scotland  Yard  is  there? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that.  The  chief  constable  reports  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  accommodation  for  the  police,  as  follows  : — 
"  I  beg  to  report,  having  measured  the  police- 
room  at  the  Members'  entrance,  which  is  of  the 
following  dimensions  :  Length,  16  feet  2  inches; 
breadth,  14  feet ;  height,  11  feet  2  inches ;  ven- 
tilated by  four  small  windows,  measuring  12  by 
4^  inches,  and  is  used  daily  by  about  50  men  for 
meals,  &c.  Also  room  used  by  police  adjoining 
E.  Committee-room,  which  pleasures  as  follows : 
Length,  13  feet  2  inches;  breadth, 9  feet  8  inches; 
about  two- thirds  of  this  room  is  1 1  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  and  the  remainder  9  feet  4  inches, 
which  is  separated  by  an  archway  from  the 
ceiling.  This  room  is  ventilated  by  a  window 
which  lifts  about  2  feet  from  the  bottom,  there 
being  no  ventilation  from  the  top,  and  used  by 
about  20  men  daily  for  meals,  Slc."  That  is  the 
whole  accommodation  for  the  police  at  present. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

645.  They  do  not  all  have  their  meals  at  the 
same  time,  I  suppose  ? — No. 

Chairman, 

646.  Have  they  to  do  their  cooking  there  ? — 
Yes,  they  do  their  cooking  there ;  they  have  a 
sort  of  stove. 

647.  It  is  the  only  room  at  their  disposal  when 
they  are  on  duty  at  the  House  ? — That  is'so. 

648.  Perhaps  you  would  think  it  desirable  to 
find  other  accommodation  for  them  ? — I  should 
think  it  very  desirable  if  some  better  accommo- 
dation could  be  found  for  them. 

649.  There  is  a  room  immediately  above  the 
room  used  hy  the  police,  at  the  Members' 
entrance,  of  the  same  size,  which  is  at  present 
used  by  the  gallery  messengers  in  your  depart- 
ment; it  is  immediately  underneath  the  room 
now  allotted  to  the  "  Times' "  staff;  I  under- 
stand that  access  could  be  made  to  that  room 
which  might  then  be  used  by  the  men  a?  a 
kitchen  ? — If  that  could  be  done  it  would  be  a 
most  excellent  arrangement. 

650.  The  room  below  could  be  used  by  the 
Serjeants  as  an  office,  and  for  dining? — That 
would  be  a  very  good  arrangement  if  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

651.  I  do  rK)t  know  if  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  waiters, 
both  male  and  female,  in  the  House  ? — Indeed  it 
has.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  very  unfor- 
tunate that  they  should  be  so  exceedingly  badly 
accommodated  as  they  are  now,  and  I  asked  the 
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manager  of  the  Refreshment  Department,  Mr. 
Saunders,  to  give  me  a  report  on  the  subject, 
which  he  has  done,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  read 
it  As  regards  the  accommodation  for  the 
Refreshment  Department  Staff,  he  says, — ^^A 
room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  measuring  9  feet 
6  inches  by  7  feet  3  inches,  is  set  apart  for  the 
permanent  or  Sessional  waiters,  where  they  can 
place  their  clothes  whilst  on  duty.  Thi^  room  is 
much  too  small"  (it  is  a  most  wretched  little 
place,  just  close  to  the  kitchen)  *'  for  the  purpose 
required,  and  is  further  used  for  cleaning  knives. 
The  waiters  who  are  engaged  for  evening  work 
have  to  put  their  clothes  in  any  vacant  place 
they  can  find  in  the  kitchen  passage.  The 
porters  have  a  room  near  the  strangers'  dining 
room,  and  close  to  the  baking  oven,  where  they 
can  place  their  clothes,  but  the  heat  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  resting  place.  As 
regards  meals,  both  waiters  and  porters,  in 
consequence  of  no  room  being  available  for 
the  purpose,  have  to  take  all  their  meals  at 
tables  laid  in  the  kitchen  passage  near  to  the 
lifts."  (It  is  practically  in  the  kitchen,  or 
just  outside.)  "  The  only  other  available  room 
is  that  occupied  by  the  chef"  (Mr.  Saunders 
himself)  "who  allows  some  of  the  male  staff 
to  hang  up  their  clothes  in  his  room.  The 
entire  kitchen  staff,  male  and  female,  take 
their  meals  at  a  table  in  the  kitchen.  The 
female  portion  of  the  staff  take  their  meals  in 
the  several  service  rooms  where  they  carry  out 
their  duties,  viz.,  dining  room,  wine  bar,  tea 
room,  and  still  room.  Tho  sleeping  accommo* 
dation  is  on  the  third  floor,  where  some  of  the 
imused  committee-rooms  have  been  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  Here  is  also  a  work  room. 
A  bath  room  is  greatly  needed."  (There  is 
nothing  of  that  sort  now.)  "  Further  retiring 
rooms  are  urgently  wanted  both  for  male  and 
female  staff,  and  there  is  no  lavatory  at  all,  the 
men  using  loose  basins  on  a  table  in  the  kitchen 
passage  to  keep  themselves  clean.  The  per- 
manent staff  (male  and  female)  nmnber  at 
present  52,  exclusive  of  managerial  staff.  The 
extra  men  engaged  range  from  40  to  70  daily." 
I  believe  there  is  really  only  one  water  closet  at 
present  for  the  men,  and  one  in  connection  with 
the  manager  s  room,  which  he  gives  up  to  the 
women. 

652.  You  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
importance  to  secure  better  accommodation  for 
the  refreshment  department  staff? — Certainly  I 
do. 

653.  It  has  been  strongly  pressed,  I  believe, 
upon  various  Members  of  the  Committee,  and 
certainly  upon  me,  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  typewriting;  have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  a  room  for  tnat  ? — There  have  been 
constant  applications  for  typewriters  now  for 
several  years.  Of  course  the  great  diflSculty  has 
been  to  find  some  place  for  them,  but  up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  impossible.  It  has,  however, 
always  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  House  de- 
termine that  typewriting  should  be  introduced 
into  the  premises,  the  rooms  above  the  Crown 
OflSce  might  best  be  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  being  quieter.  The  noise  of  the  type- 
writing would  not  disturb  anybody  there,  ana  it 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  House  in  case  of 
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Divisions ;  and  I  think  that  is  altogether  about 
the  most  suitable  place  I  can  suggest  about  the 
premises.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  it 
should  be  typewtiting  machines  belon^g  to 
Members,  who  should  use  them  themselves,  or 
whether  typewriters  from  outside  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  and  provide  machines  to  be 
used  by  the  Members.  That  is  of  course  a  big 
question  which  would  have  to  be  considered. 

654.  You  think  one  of  the  old  Crown  Office 
rooms  would  be  preferable  to  the  innermost  of 
the  present  conference  rooms  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I 
think  it  would  be  quieter.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  very  badly  off  ibr  conference  rooms, 
and  anything  that  curtails  the  amount  of  space 
that  we  can  use  for  conference  rooms  would  be 
a  great  pity. 

655.  From  the  communications  you  have  had 
with  Members,  do  you  find  they  have  any 
preference  for  using  their  own  machines  or  for 
taking  the  machines  of  any  particular  firm  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

656.  They  eimply  want  the  use  of  some  ma- 
chine ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

657.  Just  a  question  about  the  office  keepers 
who  live  on  the  premises ;  I  think  three  office 
keepers  in  your  Department  at  present  live  on  the 
premises? — Yes. 

658.  Two  up*8tairs  and  one  in  the  Speaker's 
Court  ?— Yes. 

659.  Do  you  find  it  a  matter  of  importance 
that  they  should  be  on  the  premises? — Yes,  I 
attach  great  importance  to  it,  from  the  fact  that 
if  I  had  not  them  at  hand  J  should  be  in  a  most 
serious  difficulty  very  often  with  regard  to  the 
messengers'  duties  in  the  House.  Those  office 
keepers  who  reside  on  the  premises  are  the  only 
people  I  have  available  in  case  of  emergency  as 
messengers  in  the  House.  My  staff  in  the 
House  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  any 
emergency ;  constantly  these  office  keepers  have 
to  be  sent  for. 

660.  In  the  case  of  illness  of  any  of  the  existing 
staff*,  for  instance  ?—  Yes,  or  any  pressure  of  work 
such  as  there  very  often  is.  The  sittings  of 
committees  late,  for  instance,  entails  more  mes- 
senger duty,  and  one  suddenly  finds  oneself  short 
of  messengers  to  do  the  duty  of  the  House ;  the 
rest  of  the  staff"  of  cleaners  have  left  at  that  tune 
in  the  afternoon,  because  they  do  their  work  in 
the  morning.  But  these  three*  resident  office 
keepers  are  at  hand,  and  over  and  over  again 
they  do  come  in,  and  get  us  out  of  a  difficulty 
in  which  otherwise  we  should  be  involved. 

661.  So  long  as  they  are  suitably  accommo- 
dated in  the  building  you  do  not  mind  where 
they  are  ? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  David  PlunkeU 

662.  As  regards  the  traffic  of  the  members  of 
the  press  to  and  fro  between  No.  18  Committee- 
room,  and  their  quarters  behind  the  Press  Gallery, 
have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part 
of  ladies  that  their  conveniencs  is  interfered  with 
by  the  traffic? — No,  1  have  not 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

663.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
of  a  communication  between  the  House  and  the 


Mr.  liadcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

Libraries  and  smoking-rooms,  so  that  honourable 
Members  who  are  in  those  rooms  may  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  House ;  hasthat  question  ever 
been  brought  before  you  ? —  I  remember  its 
being  raisea  in  the  House,  but  I  think  the  idea 
at  the  time  was  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way. 

664.  You  have  not  had  it  brought  before  you 
specially  ? — I  remember  being  asked  my  opinion 
at  the  time. 

665.  What  was  it  you  were  asked  your  opinion 
upon  ? — As  to  the  practicability  of  making  some 
communication. 

666.  I  mean  such  a  communication  as  that 
honourable  Members  in  the  Library  and  smoking- 
rooms  should  know  when  any  change  of  business 
occurs  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  take  it  that 
question  has  not  been  brought  before  you  speci- 
fically?— No,  except  in  a  general  way. 

667.  You  have  not  considered  it  specially  ? — 
If  I  remember  rightly,  I  did  consider  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  carried 
out. 

668.  What  were  the  difficulties  ?— I  think  it 
would  entail  more  messengers. 

669.  Probably  you  did  not  have  the  details  of 
the  suggestion  before  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  re- 
member the  details. 

Major  Jones. 

670.  As  you  may  be  aware  at  present  the 
representatives  of  the  press  in  the  Lobby  have 
to  stand  about  for  many  hours  together.  At  the 
Members'  entrance  there  are  seats  occupied  by 
the  whips  of  the  two  parties  ;  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  other  doorways  should  not  be  utilized 
in  a  similar  fashion,  so  as  to  furnish  sitting-room 
in  that  way  at  those  different  doors  ?— -I  have 
never  considered  that  point,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  is  sufficient  space. 

671.  To  take  tor  example  the  door  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Members'  entrance  door,  there  is 
a  corresponding  space,  and  seats  could  be  made 
there  practically  in  the  same  way  as  the  seats 
which  are  at  present  occupied  by  the  Whips  at  the 
Members'  entrance  ? — I  have  never  considered 
that  point.  If  it  was  practicable  I  cannot 
imagine  there  being  any  difficulty  about  it ;  but 
the  honourable  Members  would  probably  take 
advantage  of  the  seats  if  they  were  there. 

672.  ihere  are  seats  now  for  the  staff,  but 
there  is  no  place  whatever  where  a  pressman 
can  sit  down,  is  there  ? — Except  that  there  is  the 
room  which  was  provided  for  their  accommoda- 
tion last  year  very  close  to  the  Lobby,  which  I 
think  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  and 
would  meet  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulty 
you  mention.  A  room  has  actually  been  allotted 
to  them  where  they  can  go  and  rest  if  they  are 
tired,  and  come  back  again. 

673.  Those  pressmen  in  the  Lobby,  I  take  it, 
on  certain  occasions  are  obliged  to  be  there  all 
the  time  ? — I  do  not  think  they  need  be  there  all 
the  time.  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  from 
them  with  regard  to  that ;  I  do  not  imagine  that 
they  stay  for  any  number  of  hours  at  a  time ; 
they  can  come  and  go ;  I  fancy  their  business  is 
conducted  principally  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the 
sitting. 

674^  But  you  do  not  see  any  particular  reason 
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why  those  seats  should  not  be  provided  ?  —None 
whatever,  if  it  is  practicable. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Barflett, 

675.  Do  jou  know  whether  the  taking  for 
Press  purposes  of  two  rooms  from  Sir  Reginald 
Palgrave's  residenee,  on  his  first  floor,  and  one 
on  his  second  floor,  as  is  proposed,  would  make 
his  house  useless  as  a  living  house  ? — I  would 
rather  not  speak  to  that ;  probably  Sir  Reginald 
Palgrave  would  wish  to  do  so. 

676.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Colonel 
Legge's  room  for  the  Press,  and  the  question 
which  has  been  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Plunket, 
have  you  not  had  a  great  many  complaints  as  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  arrangements  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallerv  in  connection  with  that? — 1  think 
the  ladies  would  be  very  glad  of  better  accom- 
modation, certainlv ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  have  it,  decicledly. 

677.  Do  you  not  think  that  on  general  princi- 
ples it  is  rather  disagreeable  for  ladies  to  have  a 
large  number  of  men  constantly  passing  to  and 
from  between  their  Gallery  and  their  only  retiring 
room  ? — I  think  it  is  a  pity. 

678.  The  number  of  persons  so  passing  must 
obviously  be  increased  by  this  new  arrange- 
ment?— That,  I  think,  Mr.  Perkins  referred  to. 

679.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  plans 
that  have  been  proposed  for  improving  the 
kitchen  in  the  basement? — I  have  seen  them, 
but  I  have  not  gone  into  them. 

680.  I  mean,  by  throwing  out  the  wall,  and 
taking  a  portion  of  the  present  courtyard  ? — Yes, 
I  have  heard  of  the  scheme,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  studied  it. 

681.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether,  if 
that  proposed  increase  of  the  kitchen  downstairs 
was  carried  out  it  would  be  qidte  possible  to 
make  sufficient  arrangements  for  the  further 
accommodation  for  the  servants,  in  regard  to 
their  lavatories? — I  could  not  say.  I  have  not 
gone  into  the  structural  question, 

682.  Do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  using 
the  room  now  given  to  the  Library  office 
keeper  on  the  basement  looking  into  the 
Speaker's  Court,  for  the  Press  and  the  Press 
messengers  ? — I  should  be  sorrv  for  him  to  lose 
the  rooms,  and  1  hope  that  if  he  was  removed, 
accommodation  would  be  found  for  him  else- 
where. 

683.  If  accommodation  was  found  for  him 
elsewhere,  you  think  that  would  be  a  very 
suitable  place  for  improving  the  accommodation 
for  the  Press  and  their  messengers  ? — I  should 
not  think  the  idea  of  a  smoking  room  down  there 
would  be  very  acceptable.  It  is  immediately 
opposite  the  front  door  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

684.  But  the  windows  look  out  on  to  the 
court,  do  they  not?— Yes,  on  both  sides.  Per- 
haps Sir  Reginald  Palgrave  would  wish  to  speak 
upon  that  point. 

685.  Mr.  Perkins  told  us  that  a  number  of 
leader  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
Speaker's  Gallery  or  the  Special  Gallery  at  the 
present  time ;  thai  would  be  by  obtaining  orders 
as  ordinary  strangers  ? — Yes. 

686.  No  writing  is  allowed  in  that  Gallery  ? — 
No ;  no  reporting  is  allowed  there. 
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687.  If  they  go  there  they  simply  go  as  spec- 
tators ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

688.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
applications  for  the  Press  Gallery  are  renewed 
every  year  ? — Yes. 

689.  But  most  of  them  are  renewed  without 
any  questions  asked,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

t)90.  Are  seats  given  to  the  individuals  or  to 
the  newspapers  ;  do  you  give  so  many  seats  to  a 
newspaper  ? — Each  ticket  has  to  be  renewed. 
The  manager  of  each  newspaper  sends  in  his  list 
of  names,  and  returns  the  tickets  of  last  Session, 
and  makes  his  application  for  new  tickets. 

691.  The  tickets  are  for  individuals? — Yes, 
except  a  certain  number  transferable. 

692.  Which  are  given  to  the  newspaper  office 
for  their  use  ? — Yes,  for  their  own  staff. 

693.  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  during 
the  last  few  years  a  continually  increasing 
pressure  for  seats  from  new  applicants,  new 
newspapers  ? — I  will  not  say  during  the  last  two 
or  three  year-*;  but  there  have  been  a  great 
many  applications. 

694.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  in 
the  last  10  years  that  there  has  been  a  continually 
increasing  demand  upon  the  space  available  for 
the  Press  ? — I  do  not  know  about  its  increasing. 
There  have  during  that  time  been  a  great  many 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Press 
Gallery. 

695.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  :  have  you  been 
able  to  satisfy  most  of  the  applications? — Cer- 
tainly not.  Taking  the  applications  that  I  have 
received  since  I  became  Serjeant-at-Arms,  I  have 
at  this  moment  on  my  list  47  applications  for 
daily  and  weekly  seats  in  the  Ghallery  which  I 
have  been  unable  from  want  of  spape  to  comply 
with,  from  London  journals  and  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Press. 

696.  Is  that  a  larger  number  than  you  usually 
have  ? — That  is  the  number  remaining  uncom- 
plied  with  out  of  the  total  number  of  applications 
received  during  all  these  years,  since  1  became 
Sergeant-at-Arms  ;  when  I  received  these  appli- 
cations, I  put  them  down  on  my  list,  and  their 
claims  are  considered  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs. 

697.  How  many  of  those  have  you  been  able 
to  give  seats  to  ? — During  that  time  there  have 
been  certain  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  Gallery,  and  I  have  filled  up  the  va^ 
cancies. 

698.  The  only  other  question  I  wish  to  ask 
you,  is  about  the  accommodation  for  the  staff; 
I  understand  from  what  you  said  that  there  is 
a  great  want  of  accommodation  for  the  kitchen 
staff,  and  for  the  police ;  is  there  any  other  part 
of  the  permanent  staff  at  the  present  moment 
who  complain  of  insuflScient  accommodation  ? — 
I  should  like  to  see  some  better  accommodation 
for  the  cleaners  employed  upon  these  premises ; 
at  present  they  can  onl^  use  one  of  those  dark 
arches  opposite  the  dining-rooms  on  the  terrace, 
and  they  are  miserable  places  for  them. 

699.  Are  they  on  duty  for  long  hours  ? — Yes, 
they  all  have  cleaning  to  do  in  the  morning,  and 
a  certain  number  of  them  later ;  it  is  a  miserable 
place  for  them. 
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Mr.  Radeliffe  Cooke. 

700.  That  is  their  day  accommodatioD^  as  I 
understand;  for  dining,  and  so  on? — Yes,  for 
anything  they  have  to  do,  and  for  cleaning 
themselves  ;  it  is  only  a  sort  of  cellar. 

701.  Do  they  dine  here? — No,  most  of  them 
go  home ;  most  of  the  cleaners'  work  is  over  in 
the  morning. 

Chairman. 

702.  Is  there  a  window  in  the  room  ? — No. 

703.  Is  it  lighted  by  gas  ? — By  eas. 

704.  Is  that  the  only  room  they  nave  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

705.  Those  are  men  who  do  not  live  on  the 
premises,  I  understand  ? — Quite  so,  those  are 
the  cleaners  only  ;  of  course,  the  messengers 
have  rooms. 

Chairman, 

706.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  me,  to  extend 
the  post  oflSce  under  the  present  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  Peers'  Gallery ;  that  change  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  that  staircase,  m  which 
case  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  some  other 
means  of  access  ? — Yes. 

707.  It  was  proposed  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  oy  which  the  Peers  should  go 
up  the  Members'  staircase  in  the  lobby  to  their 
Gallery  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered that  plan  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  that 
suggestion  before. 

708.  Do  you  think  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  Peers  to  use  that  staircase  inbide  the  lobby  ? 
— I  should  think  it  would  be  possible.  * 

709.  At  present  there  is  no  jpossibility  of 
Peers  getting  in  or  out  of  the  Gallerv  during  a 
division? — No,  the  door  at  the  bottom  is 
locked. 

710.  So  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on 
that  score,  they  could  be  locked  into  the  Gallery 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  now  ? — Yes. 


CAatVmnn— continued. 

711.  There  would  be  no  more  objection,  would 
there,  to  their  going  up  diat  staircase  than  to 
their  going  up  the  present  staircase  ?- No,  I 
should  sav  not. 

712.  Unless  there  is  any  structural  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  it  would  give,  would  it  not,  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  the  frontage,  to  the 
post  office  ?— Yes. 

713.  PrimA  facie  jon  think  it  is  a  plan  that 
might  be  worth  lookmg  into?— Yes. 

Mr.  Radeliffe  Cooke. 

714.  Would  they  then  be  shut  in  during 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes, 
they  would  have  to  be ;  they  are  now ;  the  door 
is  locked. 

715.  And  they  would  be  still?— Yes. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

716.  Would  they  not  have  to  go  through  the 
Special  Gallery,  or  the  Members'  Gallery,  in 
order  to  get  to  that  Gallery  ?—  I  suppose  not. 

717.  Is  it  not  very,  difficult  inaeed  to  move 
along  those  Galleries  when  thev  are  occupied  ? — 
They  would  use  the  other  staircase,  as  i  under- 
stand. 

718.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  these 
unsatisfied  applications  for  seats  in  the  Press 
Gallery.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were 
47  applications  still  unsatisfied  ? — x  es. 

719.  So  that  when  Mr.  Perkins  told  us  that 
the  present  members  of  the  Press  Gallery  were 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  accommodation  in 
the  Gallery  itself,  he  clearly  only  spoke  for  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  the  Gallery  ? — I  suppose 
so. 

720.  He  did  not  speak  as  representing  the 
whole  Press  outside  which  is  not  yet  satisfied  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

721.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  the 
staff.  With  regard  to  these  three  office-keepers 
who  reside  on  the  premises,  is  the  accommoda- 
tion at  present  provided  for  them  fairly  satis- 
factory ? — Yes,  it  is. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

722.  Are  you  aware  of  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Perkins  ?— Yes,  in  regard  to  the  structural 
works. 

723.  I  do  not  wiuh  to  take  you  into  any 
lengthy  detail  in  the  matter,  but  I  want  to  get 
your  opinion  on  the  main  points  proposed  by 
Mr.  Perkins.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the 
embayments ;  do  you  see  any  structural  diffi- 
culty as  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  see  considerable 
structural  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the 
embayments  could  only  be  made  in  ^  what  are 
now  the  panels,  between  the  piers  and  within 
those  panels  there  are  ventilating  fiues  which 
aid  in  the  ventilation  of  the  House,  and  if  the 
wall  were  cut  back  those  flues  would  be 
destroyed. 

724.  Are  those  flues  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall  ? — Yes.     There  is  one  flue  in 


Chairman — continued. 

each  bay,  or  four  flues  in  all  in  the  width  of  the 
House. 

725.  Apart  from  the  question  of  flues,  the 
mere  cutting  of  the  wall  is  not  difficult,  I 
understand  ? — Between  the  piers  the  wall  might 
be  partially  cut  away  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  piers  themselves  may  not  be  cut,  because 
they  support  the  walls  above. 

726.  Could  you  not  put  in  steel  girders  ?— 
No  ;  the  piers  ought  not  to  be  cut.  I  could  put 
steel  girders  between  the  piers,  but  then  comes 
the  difficulty  of  the  ventilatmg  shafts. 

727.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  put  two 
new  entrances  to  the  Gallerv,  one  at  each  end, 
do  you  consider  that  feasible? — Yes,  I  think 
that  is  a  structural  alteration  which  is  quite 
practicable. 

728.  And  that  would  not  be  costly,  would  it  ? 
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— Not  very  costly.  The  interference  with  the 
wall  framing  of  the  House  is  not  a  very  cheap 
operation  at  any  time  ;  it  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive. 

729.  Then  there  was  a  proposal  to  construct  a 
large  room  immediately  adjoining  the  Gallery, 
which  would  be,  I  understand,  the  instrument- 
room.  That  involved  absorbing  the  present 
area  space,  I  understand  ? — Yes.  I  consider 
that  would  be  a  most  objectionable  alteration. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  destroy  the  ventila- 
tion to  the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  now 
take  their  air  from  the  shaft  or  area  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  floor  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct, and  it  would  shut  out  the  li^ht  and  ven- 
tilation to  the  space  between  the  Ministers'  rooms 
at  the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  it  would 
also  interfere  with  the  ventilation  of  the 
corridor  at  the  back  of  the  Speaker's  chair ;  it 
would  interfere  with  both  light  and  ventilation. 

730.  Do  you  not  think  it  practicable  ? — I  do 
not.  I  think  it  is  an  alteration  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

731.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  new  and 
enlarged  staircase  for  a  passenger  and  goods  lift 
to  the  Gallery  by  utilising  either  the  area  or  the 
turret.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that? — The  only 
way  of  enlarging  the  staircase  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  adjoining  area;  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  is  added  to  the  staircase  would  have  to 
be  taken  from  an  area  which  is  already  much 
too  small  for  the  purpose  of  light  and  ventilation 
to  the  surrounding  rooms  and  the  staircase  and 
corridor  itself.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
practicable  suggestion.  Then  as  regards  the 
turret,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  a  lift 
down  to  the  ground  level  within  that  turret, 
because  it  would  come  right  across  the  entrance 
to  the  Star  Chamber,  It  would  come  right  over 
the  doorway  and  shut  up  the  existing  entrance. 

732.  Do  you  see  any  way  to  improving  the 
ventilation  of  the  staircase  over  what  is  called 
Wright's  room  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  ventilation 
of  the  staircase  might  be  improved  by  enlarging 
the  windows  or  increasing  the  number  of  them 
into  this  area  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of.  As  regards  Wright's  room  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  improve  the  ventilation  there, 
because  we  can  get  plenty  of  air  into  the  place, 
and  we  can  extract  the  air  very  freely,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  it  in  at  the  point  where  some- 
one is  not  sitting  when  the  room  is  crowded  as 
it  is. 

733.  Is  it  almost  impossible  to  cure  the  evil 
there  without  extra  accommodation? — I  am 
afraid  so. 

734.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  adding  the  small 
tea-room  to  the  kitchen  and  blocking  up  the 
corridor  on  that  floor  ? — No  structural  difficulty 
at  all. 

735.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  providing  the 
additional  w.c.  on  that  floor  ? — No,  none. 

736.  With  regard  to  uniting  the  small  smoking 
rooms,  is  there  any  difficulty  either  ? — There  is 
no  structural  difficulty  in  that. 

737.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Perkins  that  if  accom- 
modation could  be  found  in  the  basement,  it 
iiaight  be  possible  to  put  in  pneumatic  tubes,  or 
more  direct  commimication  with  the  .Gallery 
above  by  means  of  which  telegrams  and  copy 
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and  messages  could  be  sent  down  direct  from 
the  Gallery  to  the  messengers  and  despatched 
forthwith,  instead  of  the  messengers  coming  up 
the  stairs  and  adding  to  the  crowd  in  the  rooms 
attached  to  the  Press  Gallery ;  do  you  think 
there  is  any  way  of  finding  such  space  in  the 
basement  ? — I  have  not  considered  tnat  matter ; 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  such 
tubes  as  have  been  suggested,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  the  accommodation  can  be  found. 

738.  Taking  the  librarian  and  office-keeper's 
quarters,  could  you  get  direct  tube  communica* 
tion  there  ? — No,  not  a  direct  communication  at 
that  point;  that  residence  is  completely  encircled 
in  the  adjoining  residences,  and  is  only  on  one 
floor,  so  th^t  we  could  not  possibly  get  direct 
to  it. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

739.  Could  it  not  go  down  the  outside  of  the 
Press  Gallery  and  along  to  it? — ^A  speaking- 
tube  communication  we  could  put,  of  course,  but 
not  a  tube  to  convey  the  actual  written  mes- 
sages ;  at  least,  I  think  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  about  it. 

Chairman. 

740.  Would  it  have  to  turn  angles? — Yes; 
and  it  would  be  very  unsightly  a£o,  I  think, 
outside  the  buildings. 

741.  There  are  one  or  two  Ministers'  rooms, 
are  there  not,  on  the  basement,  which  are,  I 
think,  directly  underneath  part  of  the  accommo- 
dation reserved  for  the  press  ? — Yes ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  tubes  to 
those  rooms* 

742.  Could  the  tubes  go  direct  to  those  rooms? 
— Yes,  or  almost  direct. 

743.  And  they  could  go  direct  underneath  to 
what  you  call  the  Star  Chamber,  could  they  ? — 
Yes,  they  could  go  direct  into  the  Star  Chamber 
room,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

744.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  this  matter 
further,  as  it  is  a  new  suggestion  ?— Yes,  I  will ; 
I  have  not  considered  it,  and  I  am  merely  speaking 
from  my  recollection  of  the  rooms. 

745.  With  regard  to  the  suggested  use  of  the 
present  *'  Times "  room  as  a  lavatory,  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  fitting  it  up  as  a  lavatory  ?— I 
think  not ;  I  think  that  might  be  done. 

746.  Would  that  really  give  sufficient  lavatory 
accommodation  ? — I  think  so ;  if  they  had  that 
room  it  would  be  a  fair-sized  place. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 
'    747.  Could  you  not  find  space  for  the  extra 
lavatories  for  the  Press  Gallery  without  using 
the  "  Times  "  room  ?— I  have  not  been  able  to 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

748.  If  the  "  Times  "  room  were  taken  for  a 
lavatory,  what  other  room  would  the  **  Times  " 
staff*  have?— The  proposal  was  to  take  the 
chaplain's  room,  I  think. 

749.  The  last  witness  but  one  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  use  of  the  chaplain's  room  for 
thai  purpose.  Was  the  whole  scheme  that  was 
laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Perkins  for  press  accommo- 
dation submitted  to  you?— Yes,  it  was. 

g  2  750.  Was 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

750.  Was  it  you  who  drew  up  the  slight 
sketch  of  part  of  the  Gallery  which  was  pre- 
sented to  U8  ? — Yes  ;  I  furnished  that. 

751.  When  that  scheme  was  laid  before  you, 
did  you  represent  to  them,  as  you  have  to  the 
Committee,  that  it  was  impracticable  ? — I  did. 

752.  And  on  the  grounds  that  you  have  stated 
to  us  ? — The  same  grounds. 

753.  At  that  time  did  you  suggest  any  alter- 
native plan  so  as  to  secure  better  accommodation 
behind  the  Gallery  for  the  press  ? — No. 

754.  Then  is  it  the  fact  that  the  press  have 
submitted  a  scheme  which  you  consider  to  be 
impracticable,  and  that  no  other  alternative 
scheme  has  been  submitted  to  you  or  to  us  ? — 
That  if  the  position. 

755.  Do  you  think,  without  taking  in  part  of 
Sir  Reginald  Palgrave's  rooms,  that  extra  accom- 
modation, sufficient  for  the  purpose,  could  be 
provided  for  the  press  ? — I  think  there  has  been 
a  proposal  made  by  which  additional  accommoda- 
tion could  be  got  for  the  press,  but  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  desire  to  have  it. 

756.  Without  the  use  of  some  rooms  in 
Sir  Reginald  Palgrave's  house,  and  without 
building  out  this  extra  room  to  which  you  have 
expressed  such  a  strong  objection,  and  without 
taking  Colonel  Legge's  room  and  the  chaplain's 
room,  would  it  be  possible  to  give  extra  accom- 
modation to  the  press  ? — I  think  not. 

757.  Then  in  that  case  any  scheme  which 
would  afford  sufficient  extra  accommodation  to 
the  press  must  involve  either  building  over  this 
court,  taking  some  of  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave's 
room  or  taking  Colonel  Legge's  and  the  chap- 
lain's rooms,  must  it  ? — Yes. 

758.  Then  the  inference  is,  is  it  not,  that 
practically  there  are  no  means  of  satisfactorily 
enlarging  the  press  accommodation  ? — No  ;  not 
withm  the  limits  of  the  acconmiodation  already 
allotted  to  them. 

759.  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  the  press 
require  into  what    I  may   call  their  luxurious 

.needs,  would  it  be  possible,  without  taking  those 
parts  of  the  House  which  you  object  to  being 
transferred  from  their  present  position  or  use,  to 
provide  better  sanitary  arrangements  for  the 
press  ? — Yes ;  to  a  limited  extent  I  think  it  is 
possible. 

760.  Were  you  with  the  Committee  when  they 
visited  the  rooms  at  their  last  meeting  ? — Yes. 

761.  It  must  have  forced  itself  upon  your 
notice,  must  it  not,  that  the  accommodation  for 
the  press  was  extremely  defective  ?— Assuming 
they  had  only  the  accommodation  which  you  say, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  They  have  the  use  of 
lavatories  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Com- 
mittee-rooms Nos.  18  and  19,  to  which  any  of 
them  may  go  at  any  time. 

762.  They  have  the  use  of  lavatories  which 
are  for  the  acconunodation  of  other  people  in 
the  Houeje  also,  have  they  ? — Yes. 

763.  And  that,  you  say,  was  not  mentioned 
to  the  Committee  when  they  visited  the  rooms  ? 
— I  did  mention  it  to  someone. 

764.  With  regard  to  the  embaying  of  the 
Gallery,  you  say  that  the  principal  objection 
would  be  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  venti- 
lating shafts,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  the  objection 
to  embaying  in  the  panels. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  CooAtf— continued. 

765.  Which  is  the  only  place  where  embaying 
could  be  effected,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

766.  Have  you  read  a  report  on  heating  and 
ventilation  which  was  presented  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  by  Mr.  James  Keith  ? — 
Yes.^ 

767.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  debat- 
ing chamber  and  other  parts  of  the  House. 
What  I  mean  is  that  those  who  are  in  the 
libraries  and  smoking-room  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  do  they  ? — 
That  has  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

768.  It  was  brought  under  your  notice  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  think,  was  it  not  ? — 
It  was,  several  times. 

769.  Have  you  given  it  careful  consideration  ? 
— I  gave  it  consideration,  as  far  as  the  structural 
alterations  necessary  were  concerned. 

770.  Would  'the  structural  alterations  which 
were  necessary  be  in  any  way  insuperable,  or  do 
any  serious  injury,  or,  in  fact,  any  injury  at  all, 
to  the  buildings  ? — Not  those  that  I  had  brought 
before  me. 

771.  Those  which  you  had  brought  before  you 
were  chiefly  of  an  electrical  character,  were  they 
not  1 — They  were. 

772.  And  now  that  the  installation  of  electric 
light  has  taken  place  I  suppose  the  proposed 
means  of  communication  would  be  easier  than 
before,  probably,  would  they  not  ? — No ;  1  think 
much  about  the  same. 

773.  Would  there  not  be  at  any  rate  the 
motive  force  in  the  House  which  there  was  not 
before  ? — Yes. 

774.  Have  you  not  considered  that?— No,  I 
have  not  considered  that  fully. 

Major  Jones. 

775.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Perkins  ? — Some  of  it. 

776.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  the  lift, 
the  available  area,  and  the  possibility  of  erecting 
the  lift  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

777.  Do  you  think  there  are  difficulties  in 
erecting  a  lift  for  the  convenience  of  the  press- 
men in  conjunction  with  the  Gallery  ? — The 
difficulties  are  entirely  of  a  structural  charac- 
ter, and  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  doing  it  in  the 
position  in  which  the  lift  is  required. 

778.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
are  structural  difficulties  which  you  cannot 
surmount? — Distinctly,  I  say  so. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

779.  I  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
structural  objections  to  the  embaying  at  the  back 
of  the  galleries  are  so  great  as  to  prevent  its 
being  done  ? — 1  think  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 

780.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  back 
waU  is  piers,  and  ho  «v  much  space  is  between  the 

Eiers  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  proportion, 
ut  1  should  think  about  one-fifth  probably  is  pier. 

781.  Have  you  considered  the  second  proposal 
of  the  press  to  throw  their  Gallery  forward  two 
or  three  feet  ? — Yes. 

782.  Is  that  feasible?— It  is  feasible  as  a 
matter  of  construction,  but  extremely  undesir- 
able ;  exceedingly  imdesirable  as  to  the  House. 

783.  Why  ?— In  the  first  place,  the  House  is 
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Sir  Ellin  Ashmead^Bartielt — continued. 

Bymmetrically  arranged  with  regard  to  its  panel- 
ling, and  all  its  supports  and  its  windows  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  with  the  galleries  at  either 
end.  Then  asain  there  are  certain  Members'  seats 
underneath  the  Gallery,  which  are  at  present 
exceedingly  badly  lighted,  and,  in  fact,  in  a  yerj 
bad  position,  and  these  would  be  rendered  inn- 
nitely  worse  than  they  are  now  if  th*e  Gallery 
were  projected  two  feet  further  over  them.  In 
every  way  I  think  such  an  alteration  as  that 
ought  to  be  deprecated. 

784.  Are  you  aware  that  Members  under  the 
Gallery  value  those  seats  now  because  they  are 
quiet  and  dark  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

785.  Would  it  cost  much  to  extend  the 
Gallery  forward  two  feet  ? — Yes,  a  considerable 
sum,  and  it  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  appearance  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

786.  Originally  there  were  no  galleries  in  the 
House  at  ail,  were  there  ? — I  do  not  remember 
that.  There  have  been  galleries  ever  since  I 
hava  known  it,  but  it  very  likely  is  the  case. 

Lord  Burghley. 

787.  Can  you  get  any  additional  accommoda- 
tion along  the  top  of  the  lobbies  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — I  have  never  considered  that ;  I 
should  think  not.  I  may  say  no,  at  once, 
because  that  would  shut  up  the  lights  of  the 
House  itself. 

788.  Are  the  lights  any  advantage  to^the 
House? — In  the  daytime  surely  it  is  entirely 
lighted  from  the  sides. 


Mr.  William  Tubnbb  Perkins  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Chairman.  CAairman— continued. 

789.  I  UNDERSTAND  vou  wish  to  corrcct  one     to  Mr.  Tavlor,  namely,  that  it  is  only  the  Mem- 
statement  which  you  made  in  your  evidence  ? —     bers  on  the  lobby  list  who  are  entitled  to  use 


Yes.  I  said  that  Room  No.  18  was  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  Press  Gallery  about  the  year 
1881.  I  find  that  we  have  had  it  for  a  much 
longer  period.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
put  to  Mr.  Taylor  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  as 
to  the  lavatory  accommodation  in  the  corridor,  I 
desire  to  point  out,  what  is  probably  not  known 


that  accommodation;    the  policemen  there^will 
not  allow  others  to  pass. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlttt. 

790.  How  many  are  there  on  the  lobby  list  ? 
—About  40. 
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Friday,  20th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT; 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  "Radcliflfe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr,  Dalziel. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 


The  Eight  Hon.  HERBEKT  GLADSTONE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

791.  I  have  described  genersdly  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  plan  which  you  have  worked  out,  on 
the  lines  of  the  Kitchen  Committee's  recommen- 
dation, to  extend  the  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor ;  we  have  discussed  that  plan  amongst  our- 
selves, and  the  Committee  now  wish  to  go  further 
into  the  matter,  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  which  proposal  to  adopt.  I  understand,  more- 
over, that  you  have  quite  worked  out  the  points 
that  were  put  to  you  on  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
placing  the  kitchen  upstairs  ? — Yes,  guch  points 
as  were  left  then  in  abeyance. 

792.  So  that  you  are  now  ready  to  answer 
questions  on  either  proposal  ? — 1  am. 

Sir  mils  Ashmead-Bartlett, 

793.  Can  you  tell  us  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  two  proposals  ;  that  is  to  say,  moving  the 
kitchen  above  on  the  one  hand,  and  moving  the 
servants  below ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increasing  of  the  existing  kitchen  so  as  to  provide 
sufficient  accommodation  ? — I  can  give  you  the 
cost,  approximately.  The  scheme  at  present  is 
so  incomplete  that  it  would"  not  -be-  possible  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  ;  but  approxi- 
mately, I  should  say,  it  would  cost  three  times 
as  much  to  take  the  kitchen  to  the  upper  floor 
as  to  carry  out  the  alterations  on  the  lower 
floor. 

794.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  ? — Roughly, 
the  figure  would  be  15,000/,  to  take  the  kitchen 
upstairs,  and  5,000/,  to  carry  out  the  works  that 
are  at  present  proposed  downstairs. 

795.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  lift  accommo- 
dation can  be  provided  from  the  top  to  the  pre- 
sent dining-room  floor,  so  that  Members  should 
have  their  food  warm,  and  in  proper  condition? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

796.  Can  that  lift  accommodation  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  disturb  those  sitting  in  the 
committee-room  through  which  it  passes? — I 
think  so. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett — continued. 

797.  Can  you  provide  lift  accommodation  so 
as  to  maintain  the  existing  dining-room  iaccom- 
modation  upon  the  terrace? — Y*es. 

798.  Would  there  be  a  distinct  lift  for  that 
purpose  ? — I  have  provided  for  two  distinct  lifts 
m  each  case.  They  would-  go  into  the  same 
projection  in  the  committee-room ;  and  would 
work  side  by  side. 

799.  There  would  be  two  distinct  sets  of  lifts  ? 
— There  would  be  two  distinct  sets  of  lifts ;  there 
would  be  four  dinner  lifts  altogether. 

800.  Would  the  proposed  alteration  and  en- 
largement of  the  existing  kitchen  and  offices  in 
the  basement  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  kitchen 
of  sufficient  size,  and  convenient  for  the  require- 
ments of  Members  and  visitors  ? — I  think  so  ;  it 
would  be  very  nearly  doubled  in  size  by  what 
is  proposed. 

801.  The  ventilation  would  be  much  improved 
also,  would  it  not  ? — The  ventilation  could  be 
improved.  The  mere  fact  of  enlarging  the 
kitchen,  as  is  proposed,  would  uive  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  the  ventilation  which  does 
not  at  present  exist. 

802.  In  fact,  in  your  opinion,  a  convenient 
and  sufficient  kitchen  could  be  provided  on  the 
basement  floor  by  the  alteration  suggested? — 
Yes,  for  present  requirements. 

803.  For  the  requirements  of  the  House  and 
its  visitors  as  at  present  existing  ? — Yes  ;  the 
requirements  vary  so  much  that  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  future  ;  I  can  only  speak  for  the  present 
arrangements. 

804.  In  your  opinion  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  these 
lifts  and  the  risk  of  any  delay  or  difficulty  that 
might  occur  if  anything  happened  in  the  work-> 
ing  of  the  lifts,  assuming  the  lifts  to  g(»  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  building? — 
Yes.  There  is  only  one  advantage  that  I 
can  see  in  taking  the  kitchen  upstairs,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  ventilation,  in  every  other 
respect  I  consider  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to 
take  the  kitchen  upstairs. 

805-6.  There 
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Sir  Elln  Ashmead-Bartleit — eontinued. 

805-6.  There  would  be  some  risk,  I  suppose, 
of  even  the  last  lifts  being  blocked,  and  so  the 
whole  service  being  thrown  out  of  order? — 
There  is  a  risk  of  that,  but  it  does  not  happen 
very  often  ;  still,  there  is  a  considerable  risk  of 
lifts  being  at  times  unserviceable. 

807.  The  bedroom  accommodation  which  now 
exists  on  the  top  floor  for  the  servants,  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  them  on  the  basement 
in  the  event  of  the  kitchens  being  put  upstairs  ? 
—Yes. 

808.  It  would  not  be  so  healthy  for  them  to 
sleep  on  the  basement  looking  out  on  to  the 
court,  nor  would  the  rooms  there  be  so  well 
ventilated  as  their  present  bedrooms  are,  would 
they  ? — Certainly  not^ 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

809.  I  think  they  use  lifts  now,  downstairs,  do 
they  not? — Yes. 

810.  Would  it  take  longer  under  the  proposed 
scheme  with  the  kitchen  upstairs  to  bring  the 
food  down  to  the  present  dining-room  floor  than 
it  does  now  ? — It  would  take  a  little  longer  ;  it  is 
a  little  longer  distance. 

811.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  seconds,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  practically.  • 

812.  lou  have  arranged  for  speaking  tubes, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  really  part  of  the  lift 
accommodation  to  have  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

813.  With  regard  to  the  change  that  is  now 
under  discussion,  you  stated,  I  thmk  in  reply  to 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  that  the  difliculties 
which  were  pointed  out  when  you  were  under 
examination  previously  in  regard  to  the  lift 
accommodation  had  been  overcome,  or  at  least, 
you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  overcoming  them  ? 
— Yes. 

814.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  abolish  the 
present  dining-rooms  on  the  terrace,  as  I  under- 
stand, because  you  have  now  arranged  for  the 
construction  of  two  other  lifts  which  would  bring 
the  tube  down  to  the  terrace  dining-rooms  ?  — 
Yes,  I  can  see  my  way  to  getting  lifts  direct 
from  the  kitchen  on  the  upper  floor  down  to  the 
terrace  level. 

815.  I  gather  that  you  are  satisfied  in  your  own 
mind  that  Members  using  the  committee-rooms 
through  which  the  lifts  would  pass  would  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  noise  of  the  lifts,  the  lifts 
would  be  comparatively  speaking  noiseless,  would 
they  not  ? — I  should  make  them  as  noiseless  as 
possible.  There  would  probably  be  a  very  slight 
noise,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  interfere  with 
the  deliberations  of  a  Committee. 

816.  From  your  experience,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  every  club  and  restaurant  and  hotel 
which  is  constructed  nowadays,  or  has  been  con- 
structed within  recent  years,  has  not  always 
arranged  that  the  kitchens  shall  be  at  the  top  of 
the  building  ? — I  think  it  is  the  practice  now  to 
have  them  at  the  top  of  the  building  more  than 
at  the  bottom. 

817.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a  hotel  ot 
club  which  has  been  constructed  within  the  last 
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Mr.  Cremer — continued. 

few  years  in  which  they  have  not  placed  the 
kitchen  arrangements  at  the  top  of  the  building  ? 
— My  experience  in  that  respect  is  a  very  limited 
one  ;  1  should  scarcely  be  able  to  speak  with  any 
authority  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  made  any 
study  01  the  subject  with  regard  to  hotels. 

818.  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  referred  to 
the  risks  that  might  be  incurred  in  the  use  of 
lifts ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  sudden  break- 
down of  lifts  and  of  any  difficulty  being  ex- 
perienced when  Members  are  dining  in  the  way 
of  supplying  them  with  their  food  ? — We  have 
had  the  lifts  break  down  here  on  some  occasions. 

819.  But  have  you  ever  heard  of  instances 
where,  the  kitchen  being  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, these  risks  have  been  incurred,  and  there  has 
been  a  break  down,  and  the  Members  have  not 
been  able  to  be  supplied  with  their  food  ? — No 
such  circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

820.  You  have  never  heard  of  the  stoppage  of 
a  lift  such  as  that  which  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  just  now  referred  to  ? — I  have  not  heard 
of  the  stoppage  of  a  dinner  lift  elsewhere,  but  I 
know  the  dinner  lift  here  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  out  of  order. 

821.  With  regard  to  the  sleeping  acconmioda- 
tion  of  the  girls  who  now  occupy  the  top  floor, 
and  who  would  have  to  sleep  on  the  basement  if 
the  kitchens  were  put  upstairs,  would  you  con- 
sider it  would  be  deleterious  to  their  health  to 
sleep  in  the  basement  ? — The  question  was  put 
rather  comparatively  to  me,  as  to  whether  the  one 
was  not  better  than  the  other.  I  should  adhere 
to  the  answer  I  gave*before,  that  I  should  prefer 
the  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  building  rather 
than  on  the  courtyard  level. 

822.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  all 
the  girls  who  sleep  at  the  top  have  complained 
frequently  and  very  bitterly  of  the  draughts  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  that,  practically 
speaking,  they  are  either  choked  by  smoke  or 
nearly  blown  out  of  their  beds? — I  do  not 
remember  that  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

823.  I  think  you  were  with  us  three  years  ago 
when  we  visited  those  apartments,  and  you  may 
remember  that  we  could  scarcely  see  across  the 
room,  because  it  was  completely  filled  with  smoke, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  housekeeper  and  the 
girls  present  that  that  was  a  chronic  condition 
of  things,  unless  the  windows  were  open,  and  that 
the  draughts  from  the  interstices  in  the  ceiling 
were  such  as  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  sleep  in  their  beds  in  the  winter.  I  think 
you  were  present  on  that  occasion,  were  you  not? 
— I  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the 
circumstance. 

824.  Supposing  the  statement  that  I  have 
referred  to  were  correct,  would  it  not  be  much 
preferable  that  they  should  sleep  below  on  the 
basement  level  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
their  sleeping  on  the  basement  level;  but  my 
view  has  been  that  the  bedrooms  would  bo  better 
upstairs  than  on  the  courtyard  level. 

825.  With  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  air 
about  the  building,  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the 
kitchen  was  carried  to  the  top,  the  advantage  to 
the  wholf*  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  to  the  officials,  would  be  very  great,  in  conse  - 
quence  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  com- 
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?ared  with  the  present  condition  of  things  ? — 
^'he  Tentilation  would  undoubtedly  be  improved 
1)7  the  removal  of  the  kitchens  to  the  top. 

826.  Whatever  alterations  may  be  made, 
structurally  or  otherwise,  on  the  basement,  as 
long  as  the  cooking  takes  place  there,  as  at 
present,  there  must  always,  necessarily,  be  im- 
pleasant  odours  arising,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  Members,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of 
the  officials,  must  there  not? — I  think  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  would  be  occasional  smells 
from  the  kitchen.  I  am  not  aware  they  would 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. 

827.  It  would  be  impossible,  would  it,  not  to 
avoid  odours  rising  from  the  kitchen,  so  long  as 
the  kitchen  remains  there,  whatever  alteration  we 
may  make  below? — I  think  occasionally  there 
must  be  odours  from  the  kitchen. 

Major  Jimtt. 

828.  You  told  us  that  the  cost  of  putting  the 
kitchens  upstairs  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  enlarging  the  kitchens  downstairs  in  the 
way  suggested  ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
accommodation  would  be  much  larger  and  better 
upstairs  than  downstairs  ? — The  accommodation 
would  be  larger,  certainly. 

829.  I  take  it  that  you  attach  considerable  im- 
portance and  value  to  this  question  of  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  would  be  purer  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  premises 
generally,  if  you  had  the  kitchens  upstairs  than 
if  the  kitchens  were  downstairs? — I  think  it 
would  be  so. 

830.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  whether  a  lift  coming  up 
throueh  one  of  the  committee-rooms  would  dis- 
turb the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  you  said 
you  thought  it  would  not ;  do  you  adhere  to  that 
view?—  I  think  the  lifts  and  their  enclosure  could 
be  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  inconvenience 
that  would  be  occasioned  to  the  Committee  but 
trifling. 

831.  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  at 
one  of  our  previous  meetings,  that  there  were 
really  no  structural  difficulties  that  you  could  not 
overcome ;  do  you  adhere  to  that  view  now  ? — I 
do. 

832.  In  the  event  of  the  kitchen  going  up- 
stairs, would  you  require  all  the  rooms  up  there 
for  the  kitchen? — We  should  require  all  the 
rooms  on  the  upper  committee-room  floor  for  that 
purpose. 

833.  There  would  be  no  space  at  all  available 
for  bedrooms  there  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

834.  I  thought  you  expressed  some  doubt 
upon  a  former  occasion  upon  that  point,  and, 
indeed,  that  you  were  disposed  to  think  there 
would  be  space  available  for  bedrooms  upstairs  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
getting  bedrooms  there  to  any  extent  ;  that 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  Manager  of  the  Kef  reshment  Department. 
The  plans  have  not  been  made  in  such  detail  as 
to  show  how  the  rooms  would  be  appropriated  for 
the  kitchens,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be 
any  bedroom  accommodation  left  after  the  re- 
quirements of  the  kitchen  were  met. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

835.  We  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  rather 
to  guide  us  as  to  which  plan  of  the  two  we 
should  adopt,  that  is,  as  bettveen  downstairs  and 
upstairs.  You  said  just  now  that  moving  the 
kitchens  upstairs  had  only  one  advantage,  that 
of  improving  the  ventilation,  and  that,  on  the 
other  side,  there  were  many  disadvantages; 
could  you  shortly  state  what  those  disadvantages 
would  be  ? — The  disadvantages  would  be  that,  in 
the  first  place,  everything  brought  into  the  build- 
ing for  use  in  the  kitchen  would  have  to  be 
conveyed  up  to  the  top  floor.  The  servants  them- 
selves woula  have  to  get  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

83(>.  But  you  have  obviated  that  difficulty,  as 
I  understand,  by  the  four  lifts  which  you  pro- 
pose ? — Yes ;  the  lifts  would  aid  in  the  operation, 
of  course,  very  much. 

837.  But  would  the  difficulty  of  having  to  send 
goods  and  persons  upstairs  by  the  lift  be  consider- 
able as  compared  with  the  present  system? — 
Yes ;  I  think  there  would  be  a  disadvantage  in 
being  obliged  to  have  everything  conveyed  to  the 
top  floor  and  brought  back  again,  which  does  not 
exist  if  you  have  the  kitchens  and  all  the  offices 
on  the  ground  floor.  Then  another  disadvantage 
is  that  which  has  just  been  imder  discussion.  It 
would  be  a  disadvantage,  unquestionably,  in  the 
committee-room  through  which  those  lifts  had  to 
puss  to  have  a  piece  taken  out  of  it. 

838.  Would  the  disadvantage  be  confined  to  a 
piece  being  taken  out  of  the  committee-room,  or 
would  it  extend  also  to  the  noise  of  the  going  up 
and  down  of  the  lift  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  there  would  not  be  some  noise  from  the 
lifts,  but  I  think  they  could  be  made  comparatively 
noiseless. 

839.  You  think  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
noise  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  committee-room 
for  such  a  purpose  as  it  is  now  used  for? — I 
think  for  such  a  purpose  the  committee-room 
would  be  still  available. 

840.  Then  the  only  disadvantage  would  be  that 
out  of  one  of  the  committee-rooms  there  would  be  a 
small  piece  taken  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  disadvantage. 

841.  Is  there  any  other  disadvantage  which 
would  attach  to  having  the  kitchen  upstairs  ? — 
Another  disadvantage  would  be  that  the  whole 
of  the  committee-rooms  situated  under  the 
kitchen  and  the  offices,  would  I  think  be  liable 
to  noises  from  time  to  time,  from  operations 
going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

842.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  you  were 
here  before  that  the  floors  were  so  constructed 
over  arches  that  probably  the  sound  would  be 
very  considerably  deadened  ? — It  would  be  con- 
siderably deadened,  but  I  think  1  said  before 
that  I  could  not  say  positively  there  would  be  no 
inconvenience  arising  from  noises  on  the  upper 
floor. 

843.  You  could  not  guarantee  that  there  would 
be  no  noises  in  the  committee-room  from  the 
kitchen  floor? — I  could  not  guarantee  that. 

844.  Have  you  any  more  disadvantages  to 
mention  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

845.  What  is  the  depth  between  the  floor  of 
the  top  storey  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below 
where  you    say   the  noise    might  be  heard? — 
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The  floor  is  immediatelj  over  this  room,  and  it 
is  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  ceiling  of  this  room  to 
the  top  of  the  floor. 

846.  Between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the 
floor  is  it  simply  a  hollow  space  ? — Between  the 
ceiling  and  the  under  side  of  the  arch  which 
forms  the  floor  there  is  a  space  of  18  inches^  for 
ventilation,  and  that  must  remain  open,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Committee  rooms. 

847.  Is  it  a  brick  arch  ?  —A  brick  arch  upon 
cast-iron  sirders. 

848.  Nme  inches  or  4 J  inches? — Four  and  a- 
half  inches. 

849.  Do  vou  really  wish  the  Committee  to 
imderstand  from  the  statement  you  have  made 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  noise  on  the  floor  above, 
2  feet  6  inches  above  this  ceiling,  being  heard  in 
this  room  when  there  is  a  brick  arch  between,  is 
there  anything  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  ? — There 
is  nothing  on  it  at  present. 

850.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  fill  up  and  to 
make  with  concrete  a  level  floor  and  then  to 
cover  it  over  with  asphalte,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  so  that  every  kind  of  noise, 
whatever  it  may  be,  would  be  absolutely 
deadened  ? — The  construction  you  mention  is 
that  which  I  propose,  but  even  with  such  a  floor, 
supposing  anything  heavy  were  to^  fall,  or  any 
operation  involving  striking  were  ^oing  on  on  that 
floor,  it  would  be  distinctly  heard  in  this  room  in 
which  we  are  sitting. 

851.  With  a  floor  of  that  description?— With 
a  floor  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

852.  As  an  expert  jrou  say  you  think  it  would 
not  be  possible  consistently  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  present  system  of  ventilation  so  to 
alter  the  floors  above  these  Committee  rooms  as  to 
entirely  deaden  any  sound  in  the  kitchens  above  ? 
—  I  think  so. 

853.  There  were  some  other  disadvantages 
involved  in  putting  the  kitchen  upstairs  which 
you  were  going  on  to  refer  to  when  Mr.  Cremer 
addressed  you  ? — Another  disadvantage  or  pos- 
sible disadvantage  that  occurred  to  me  is,  that  in 
case  of  an  overflow  or  stoppage  of  the  drains  (for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  should  have  to  have 
sinks  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  upstairs  with  the 
kitchens)  there  would  be  the  chance  of  the  pipes 
overflowing  into  some  of  the  Conunittee  rooms 
below. 

854.  Has  there  ever  been  any  overflow  of  the 
drainage  below,  as  it  exists  at  present  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  the  pipes  have  been  stopped 
from  time  to  time. 

855.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  stoppage  of  pipes  from  time  to  time 
has  caused  any  overflow  downstairs  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Sir  Charlei  Dilke. 

856.  There  was  a  serious  complaint,  and  a 
very  careful  examination  made  into  the  drainage 
in  1883,  was  there  not  ? — Yes,  the  drains  have 
all  been  entirely  remodelled  since  then. 

0.175. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

857.  That  was  with  regard  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  House  generally,  and  to  drain- 
age, privies,  and  so  on? — Yes,  the  whole 
svstem  has  been  entirely  remodelled  since 
tnen. 

858.  None  of  these  alterations  would  affect  the 
danger  that  might  occur  from  the  stoppage  of  a 
pipe  ? — It  would  be  still  possible. 

859.  If  an  overflow  occurred  it  would  be  worse 
if  it  occurred  upstairs  than  downstairs  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

860.  Are  there  any  other  disadvantages  attach- 
ing to  having  the  kitchen  upstairs  that  occur  to 
you? — I  do  not  remember  any  others  at  this 
moment. 

861.  Are  there  any  positive  advantages  in 
retaining  the  kitchen  on  its  present  level.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bedrooms,  presumably,  would 
be  better  upstairs  than  they  would  be  below  ? — 
Yes. 

862.  We  may  take  that  as  being  so,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

863.  Will  you  kindly  mention  any  advantages 
that  the  present  situation  has  ? — There  would  be 
the  advantages  corresponding  to  the  disadvan- 
tages which  I  have  just  stated. 

864.  They  follow  as  the  converse,  naturally ; 
are  there  any  other  advantages  ? — I  think  there 
can  be  no  question  that  where  you  have  the 
kitchen  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance 
where  everything  that  is  to  be  used  in  that 
kitchen  is  brought  in,  that  must  be  much  more 
convenient. 

865.  Would  there  be  any  increased  handiness 
or  advantage  as  regards  the  serving  of  the 
dinners?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

866.  You  think  they  could  be  equally  well 
served  from  the  top  as  from  the  present  level  ? — 
Certainly,  down  to  the  dining-room  floor ;  it 
would  be  comparativelv  a  longer  distance  to  go 
from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  basement 
floor. 

867.  Have  you  examined  the  plan  which  the 
Chairman  has  presented  to  the  Committee  ? — I 
prepared  that  plan. 

868.  The  arrangement  that  is  there  suggested 
and  the  additions  to  the  present  kitchen  would, 
in  your  judgment,  materially  improve  it? — I 
think  so,  very  materially. 

869.  Would  they  improve  it  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements,  so  far  as  you 
know,  for  a  generation  ? — I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  manager  of  the  refreshnient 
department,  and  I  think  what  is  shown  on  these 
plans  would  meet  his  requirements. 

870.  Would  the  alterations  there  shown  give 
sufficient  kitchen  accommodation  for  all  the 
present,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  all  future  re- 
quirements?— I  think  it  would  for  all  the 
present  requirements. 

871.  Would  the  kitchens,  as  there  shown,  be 
much  more  conunodious  than  they  are  now  ? — 
Yes. 

872.  Would  there  be  suflScient  acconunodation 
for  the  female  servants  to  have  rooms,  and  so 
on  ? — I  think  that  could  be  arranged. 

873.  I  was  asking  whether  it  is  so  arranged? 
— The  plan  is  not  prepared  as  the  actual  plan 
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Mr.  RadcUffe  CooA«^— continued. 

to  be  carried  out ;  it  is  a  plan  showing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  space  placed  at  our  disposal. 

874.  Does  it  not  show  how  all  the  require- 
ments that  are  necessary,  if  we  want  to  improve 
the  sanitary  acconunodation  there,  can  be  met ; 
would  there  be  in  the  plan  you  have  sketched 
out  good  accommodation  for  the  waiters  ? — Yes, 
there  is  good  accommodation  for  all  the  people 
employed  in  the  kitchen. 

875.  There  would  also  be  sufficient  kitchen 
accommodation  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

876.  Would  there  be  a  servants'  hall  ? — Yes. 

877.  Then  as  regards  the  sanitary  accommo- 
dation, privies  and  so  forth,  would  there  be 
sufficient  accommodation  of  that  sort  there? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

878.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you,  by  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  is  not  present, 
about  the  Cloister  Court ;  some  time  ago  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Cloister  Court  should  be 
covered  in  and  used  as  a  smoking-room.  Do 
you  remember  that  suggestion  being  made? — 
xes. 

879.  What  were  the  objections  to  that  plan  at 
the  time  ? — It  was  some  six  or  eight  or  perhaps 
ten  years  ago. 

880.  Would  you  like  to  refresh  your  memory 
upon  the  subject  before  giving  evidence  to  the 
Committee? — I  would  rather  do  so,  because  I 
should  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  reasons  which 
were  then  given. 

Chairman. 

881.  Wbat  would  be  the  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  carrying  out  the  two  alterna- 
tive plans  ? — I  think  roughly  the  plan  for  keep- 
ing the  kitchen  on  the  present  level  could  be 
carried  out  in  about  two  months  less  than  the 
other. 

882.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the 
time  required  for  carrying  out  the  upstairs 
arrangement? — I  said  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  have  six  months  to 
do  it,  but  under  pressure  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  done  in  five  months. 

883.  That  would  mean  that  the  ^roimd  floor 
plan  would  take  four  months,  and  might  possibly 
under  pressure  be  also  reduced  proportionately  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

884.  Is  that  supposing  the  alterations  were 
effected  by  the  staff  employed  about  the  building, 
or  by  a  contractor? — We  always  employ  a  con- 
tractor's staff;  the  workmen  are  not  employed 
directly  by  the  Office  of  Works. 

885.  Do  you  mean  that  contractors  are  to  be 
invited  by  public  tender,  or  that  it  would  be 
done  by  the  existing  contractor? — We  should 
employ  the  existing  contractor  in  the  usual  way. 
We  could  carry  it  out  just  as  quickly  in  that  way 
as  any  other  way. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

886.  Could  you  give  us  the  area  of  the 
Speaker's  Counsel's  room  ? — ^About  20  feet  by 
15  feet 

887.  And  the  private  smoking-room  would  be 
about  the  same,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Cremer. 

888.  Are  you  connected  -with  any  club,  or  do 
you  frequent  any  hotel  or  restaurant  in  which 
the  kitchen  arrangements  are  at  the  top  of  the 
building  ? — No. 

889.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  on  a 
former  occasion  that  you  were  connected  with  St. 
Stephen's  Club  ? — No.     I  never  said  so. 

890.  Can  you  give  any  instance  in  which, 
where  the  kitchen  arrangements  are  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
noise  on  the  floor  below.  I  ask  the  question, 
because  just  now,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kadcliffe 
Cooke,  you  stated  that  you  thought  there  would 
be  some  risk  of  the  people  who  occupied  the 
floor  below  where  the  kitchen  was  situated  being 
annoyed  by  noises  in  the  kitchen  overhead.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  any  instance  where  complaints 
of  that  kind  have  been  made  ? — No.  I  should 
say  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  happen  in  a 
building  that  was  occupied  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
but  these  rooms  are  occupied  in  a  special  way, 
and  no  noise  of  importance  would  be  tolerated 
(if  there  should  be  any)  by  Committees  sitting  in 
these  rooms. 

891.  You  say  "  if  there  should  be  any  "  ;  you 
are  not  quite  clear  that  with  a  floor  constructed 
as  this  floor  is,  there  would  be  much  noise,  or  if 
there  was  any  noise  that  it  would  be  such  as  to 
cause  serious  annoyance  or  annoyance  at  all  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  sitting  on  the  floor 
below  ? — I  am  not  certain  what  would  happen. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  floor  were 

^violently  struck,  you  would  hear  through  the 
floor  perfectly,  even  if  it  was  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction; I  have  had  plenty  of  instances  of 
that 

892.  Do  you  sav  you  have  had  instances  where 
noises  have  been  heard  below  with  a  floor  of  two 
feet  ? — This  floor  would  not  be  two  feet.  This 
floor  would  be  only  one  foot  thick  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  There  is  two  feet  six  inches  of 
space  from  the  ceiling  level  of  this  room  to  the 
floor  above,  but  18  inches  of  that  space  is  reserved 
for  ventilation,  and  must  be  kept  so. 

893.  But  part  of  your  scheme  is  that  the  arches 
shall  be  concreted;  and  that  would  also  tend, 
would  it  not,  especially  if  it  was  covered  with 
asphalte,  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  anv  noises 
to  be  heard  below  ? — It  would  greatly  improve 
the  floor,  so  far  as  its  being  sound-proof  is  con- 
cerned. 

894.  Do  not  vou  think  if  the  arches  were 
concreted,  and  then  on  the  face  of  the  concrete 
there  was  laid  say  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  as- 
phalte, it  would  render  almost  impossible  any 
sounds  being  heard  below?— The  floor  above 
would  have  to  receive  somewhat  rough  treatment 
before  you  would  hear  any  sound  below. 

895.  With  regard  to  the  leakage  or  overflow 
such  as  you  referred  to,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible,  even  in  case  of  a  leakage  or  overflow  in 
the  rooms  above,  that  the  water  would  percolate 
through  a  floor  constructed  as  this  floor  would 
be,  in  the  way  you  have  been  describing  ? — The 
leakajge  would  probably  not  be  through  the  floor, 
but  it  would  be  through  the  pipes  that  must 
necessarily  come  from  the  kitchen  down  through 
the  building  to  reach  the  drains. 

896.  Do 
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896.  Do  you  know  of  sdj  instances  having 
occurred  of  overflows  or  leakage  in  the  basement 
here? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Mr. 
JoneSy  the  clerk  of  the  works,  would  probably  be 
able  to  answer  it  better  than  I,  for  he  is  always 
on  the  spot. 

897.  With  regard  to  the  central  dining-room, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  you  were  opposed  to  placing 
the  grill  there  ? — x  es,  I  was  exceedingly  sorry 
to  see  it  placed  there. 

898.  You  think  it  was  an  eyesore,  and  caused 
the  atmosphere  to  become  still  more  vitiated  ? — 
I  think  it  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room,  which  is  a  very  handsome 
one. 

899.  With  regard  to  the  plate-warming 
apparatus  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  I  think 
you  look  upon  that  as  an  eyesore  and  as  occupy- 
mg  space  tnat  might  be  better  occupied  ? — I  look 
upon  it  as  very  unsightly. 

900.  Supposing  the  grill  was  removed  and  the 
plate-warming  apparatus  were  also  taken  away, 
would  it  not  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
Members  from  a  health  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
enabling  some  30  or  40  more  Members  to  find 
accommodation  there  ? — I  think  the  room  would 
be  very  much  improved  if  that  change  were 
made. 

901.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  plate  warming  apparatus  transferred  to  the 
other  room  which  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  for  the 
purposes  of  service,  and  also  the  grill ;  do  you 
think  that  by  taking  away  the  grill  and  the  plate- 
warming  apparatus  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
room  would  be  enormously  changed,  and  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  the  comfort 
and  the  health  of  Members  if  those  alterations 
were  effected  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

902.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  of 
dealing  with  a  floor  in  the  way  def cribed  by  Mr. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

Cremer  ? — I  have  had  experience  of  constructing 
himdreds  of  floors  in  that  way. 

903.  You  say  as  an  expert  that  floors  so  con- 
structed would  not  completely  deaden  sound  ? — 
Yes,  I  say  so. 

904.  With  regard  to  kitchens  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  as  they  are  at  the  club  which  has 
been  mentioned,  or  any  of  the  buildings  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Cremer,  would  not  those  kitchens  as  a 
rule  be  placed  there  when  the  building  was  erected, 
and  would  not  the  accommodation  below  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  building  be  planned 
accordingly  ? — Yes,  and  they  would  be  designed 
so  that  the  kitchens  would  not  be  over  important 
rooms. 

Chairman. 

905.  Taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
matter,  and  especially  having  regard  to  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  time  and  expense,  and  also  the  compara- 
tive gain  to  be  expected  from  putting  the  kitchen 
upstairs,  do  you  feel  that  you  could  form  a 
distinct  opinion  one  way  or  the  other? — My 
opinion  is,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  improve  the  accommoda- 
tion where  the  kitchens  are  at  present.  That  of 
course  is  only  my  opinion ;  the  manager  of  the 
refreshment  department  would  be  able  to  state 
what  his  views  are  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett 

906.  Supposing  you  carried  the  kitchens 
upstairs,  in  what  part  of  the  basement  would 
your  new  lift  come  doivn? — I  have  considered 
that  question,  and  I  have  shown  where  it  would 
come  on  the  plan;  it  would  come  down  here 
(pointing  to  the  plan). 

907.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  kitchen 
was  moved  upstairs,  and  the  special  lift  had  to 
run  from  the  top  to  the  basement,  the  lift 
would  come  down  into  the  comer  of  the  present 
Ladies'  Terrace  Dining-room  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Crichton  Saunders,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

908.  You  have  now  gone  very  closely  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  tne  alternative  plans  with 
regard  to  the  kitchen,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

909.  Have  you  come  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sion in  your  own  mind  as  to  which  would  be  the 
best  and  the  most   convenient  and    economical 

flan? — Yes;  comparing  the  two  proposals,  if  (as 
mentioned  in  my  evidence  the  other  day)  you 
carry  on  all  the  dining  on  the  first  floor,  then  I 
say  it  would  be  far  better  to  carry  the  kitchen 
upstairs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  going 
to  continue  the  dining  accommodation  on  the 
lower  floor,  then  I  say  I  think  an  improved 
kitchen  below,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  venti- 
lation, would  be  more  convenient,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

910.  You  would  agree,  of  course,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  and  the  question  of  time  are 
material  considerations  ;  but  you  are  looking  at 
the  question  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

0.175. 


Chairman — continued. 

dining  arrangements  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— Yes. 

911.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  the 
advantage  of  delivering  goods  direct  from  carts, 
and  so  forth,  on  the  lower  level  into  the  kitchen 
department,  as  against  delivering  them  at  the 
bottom,  and  their  having  to  be  placed  in 
lifts  and  hoisted  to  the  top,  and  then 
taken  out  of  the  lifts  and  brought  into 
the    kitchens  ?  —  There     would    always    be    a 

freat  deal  of  difficulty  there  as  regards  a 
itchen  upstairs.  I  am  often  compelled  on  a 
busy  night  to  send  over  to  the  ditierent  local 
tradesmen  for  goods  to  be  got  in  a  hurry.  If  I 
had  to  send  down  from  the  kitchen  upstairs,  and 
then  the  goods  had  to  be  sent  up  to  the  kitchen 
upstairs,  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  me  to  get 
them.  I  should  have  to  send  a  man  downstairs, 
and  the  man  would  have  to  run  out,  or  else  I 
should  have  to  telephone,  and  then  those  goods 
p  2  would 
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CAatrman— continued* 

would  have  to  be  taken  all  the  waj  upstairs  to 
the  kitchen.  I  do  not  suppose  it  woula  take  up 
BO  very  much  more  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  always  be  a  slight  disadvantage  to  the 
working  of  the  department. 

912.  You  mean  that  is  a  slight  argument  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor  ?— Yes. 

913.  One  question  on  another  side  of  this 
matter ;  assuming  that  the  ground-floor  plan  is 
adopted  under  A&.  Taylor's  plan,  do  you  propose 
to  bring  the  oven  which  is  now  near  the  laaies' 
old  dining-room  into  the  kitchen  ? — That  is,  per- 
haps, a  matter  more  for  Mr.  Taylor  than  for  me, 
but  I  do  not  see  at  present  any  possible  place 
where  he  can  put  it.  There  is  another  change 
which  I  should  like  to  see  effected.  The  pasty 
room  we  have  in  the  kitchen  department  at  the 
present  moment  is  very  far  from  the  lift,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  that  could  be  moved 
higher  up,  and  say  my  own  office  taken  for  that 
purpose. 

914.  Those  are  matters  of  detail  in  the 
arrangement  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

915.  There  is  a  room  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  cleaners,  opening  out  into  the 
corridor  on  the  basement ;  would  it  be  possible 
to  transfer  the  oven  there  ? — That  has  not  been 
suggested  to  me  before ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  put  it  there ;  that  would  not  be 
so  very  far  away.  The  oven  we  have  at  present 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  should  not  like  to  get 
one  that  would  not  be  so  good. 

916.  I  understand  the  officials  of  the  House, 
or  a  certain  number  of  them,  have  their  meals  in 
the  old  smoking-rooms  next  the  ladies'  old  dining- 
room  ? — Yes. 

917.  How  many  officials  would  use  that  room  ? 
— ^There  are  not  more  probabhr  on  an  average 
than  nine  a  day ;  it  would  be  n*om  half  a  dozen 
to  nine  a  day ;  they  very  frequently  come  down 
to  get  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  glass  of  spirits. 

918.  Do  they  have  their  meals  there  ? — Yes. 

919.  If  the  ground-floor  plan  is  adopted,  and 
if  the  ladies'  old  dining-room  was  abolished  as  a 
dining-room,  it  would  be  desirable  to  concentrate 
all  the  dining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen? 
—Yes. 

920.  Therefore  it  would  be  desirable  to  find 
another  place  for  the  officials? — I  assume  it 
would  be  so. 

921.  How  many  meals  do  they  take  in  that 
room  in  a  day  ? — I  think  only  dinner. 

Sir  Ellu  Aihmead'Bartlett. 

922.  1  understand  under  Mr.  Taylor's 
amended  proposals  as  regards  the  lifts  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  the  event  of  the  kitchen  being 
moved  upstairs,  there  would  be  four  lifts  for  the 
service  of  food  and  one  large  lift  for  the  service 
of  stores  and  the  passage  of  the  servants  up  and 
down  ? — Yes. 

923.  It  would  be  very  serious  indeed  for  the 
whole  service,  would  it  not,  if  anything  was  to 
happen  to  obstruct  that  main  lift,  supposing  for 
instance  the  main  lift  broke  down  for  a  day  or 
two  \ — The  suggestion  was  made  the  other  day  of 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett'^^ontinued. 

having  the  lift  that  was  to  supply  the  Members' 
dining-room  to  continue  down  to  the  lower 
level ;  I  think  that  would  be  very  objectionable 
and  cause  great  delay  and  confusion.  You  ought 
to  have  the  lifts  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Members' 
dining-rooms  to  be  used  only  for  that  service. 
If  you  are  going  to  continue  to  do  the  dining  on 
the  lower  floor  you  must  have  a  separate  lift,  and 
even  then  it  would  involve  tremendous  expense 
upon  my  department,  and  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  my  Committee  to  do  that  at  all. 

924.  Mr.  Taylor  has  told  us  to-day  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  two  separate 
sets  of  service  lifts,  one  for  the  basement  and  one 
for  the  Members'  dining*room  ;  but  what  I  was 
asking  you  about  was  the  big  lift  which  is  to  go 
up  in  the  shaft,  for  the  carriage  of  stores  and  the 
servants ;  and  what  I  asked  was  :  If  anything 
caused  that  lift  to  break  down,  it  would  dislocate 
the  whole  of  your  service  upstairs,  would  it  not  ? 
-  -Yes ;  but  that  would  apply  just  as  well  to  all 
the  other  lifts. 

925.  But  it  would  be  more  serious  in  the  case 
of  the  big  lift,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  eitperience  that  inconvenience 
when  the  present  lift  to  the  dining*room  has  gone 
wrong ;  everything  then  has  had  to  be  carried  up 
the  little  narrow  staircase  leading  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dining-room. 

926.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  alterations 
suggested  on  the  ground  floor  were  made  in  the 
kitchen,  you  would  then  have  a  satisfactory  and 
convenient  kitchen  ? — It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement  u(>on  the  present.  I  do  not 
say  it  would  be  a  perfect  kitchen ;  I  do  not  even 
say  the  arrangements  in  going  to  the  top  of  the 
building  would  be  perfect,  but  I  say  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system. 

927.  Would  the  main  inconveniences  as 
regards  the  presetit  kitchen  and  accommodar- 
tion  for  the  staff"  be  improved  according  to  the 
alterations  suggested  ? — Yes ;  but  referring  to 
the  question  of  dining  down  below,  if  the  kitchens 
were  taken  entirely  upstairs,  and  you  continue 
the  dining  downstairs,  I  have  made  a  little 
calculation  (I  do  not  say  that  I  have  gone  into 
it  very  minutely,  but  I  think  I  have  gone  into  it 
enough  to  enable  me  to  give  an  estimate),  and  I 
calculate  that  it  woula  take  at  least  twenty 
waiters  every  night,  and  that  it  would  require, 
practically,  a  supernumerary  kitchen  or  a  big 
service  room  which  would  necessitate  four  men 
at  least.  Then  you  would  have  two  liftmen, 
because  you  must  have  a  man  specially  to  attend 
to  the  goods  lift  and  to  the  passenger  lift.  That 
would  cost  about  51.  to  6/.  a  night. 

928.  With  regard  to  the  dining  downstairs,  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  Members 
value  very  much  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
taining their  friends  in  the  private  dining-rooms 
downstairs  ? — That  is  the  case,  undoubtedly. 

929.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  those  rooms 
on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of  Members,  is 
there  not? — Yes;  1  have  handed  to  the  Chair- 
man a  list  of  the  nmnbers  for  the  present 
session. 

930.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  rooms  not  only 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Members,  but  on  the  part 
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Sir  .Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett — continued. 

of  a  large  number  of  Members  ? — Yes,  a  large 
number  of  Members. 

931.  Very  often  those  private  rooms  are 
booked  weeks  beforehand,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

932.  The  loss  to  Members  of  those  rooms 
by  any  rearrangement  would  be  felt  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  as  a  serious  depriva- 
tion, would  it  not  ? — Yes.  There  is  another 
point  which  I  ought  to  draw  attention  to,  and 
that  is,  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  I  have  had 
any  complaints  about  the  dining-rooms  down 
below.  1  have  frequent  complaints,  I  must  con- 
fess, from  Members  about  the  dining-rooms 
above  ;  but  that  is  caused  (or  the  greater  part  of 
it)  by  the  bad  service  room  I  have  at  present. 
If  the  dining-room  continues  down  below,  and 
the  kitchen  is  taken  to  the  top,  I  cannot  possibly 
give  the  same  satisfaction  that  I  am  giving  at  the 
present  moment  as  regards  dinners  on  the  base- 
ment. 

933.  You  say  you  have  few,  if  any,  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  dining  and  service  on  the 
basement  floor  ? — Yes. 

934.  Whereas  you  have  had  complaints  from 
Members  about  the  dining  in  their  dining-room  ? 
— Yes ;  but  there  is  a  special  reason  for  that : 
that  reason  is,  that  all  orders  for  dinners  given 
below  are  received  hours  beforehand,  and  the 
dinners  there  are  all  prepared ;  whereas  in  the 
Members*  dining-room  the  Members  come  in 
without  notice,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
prepare  for. 

935.  The  point  I  understand  you  wished  to 
make  is  that  if  the  kitchen  was  moved  upstairs  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  continue  to  supply 
dinners  on  the  basement  with  the  same  facility 
and  satisfaction  that  you  do  at  present  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  could  do  sq. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

936.  You  stated  just  now  that  if  the  dining 
arrangements  were  all  on  one  floor  you  would 
then  look  with  a  favourable  eve  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  carry  the  whole  of  the  Kitchen  apparatus 
upstairs  ? — Undoubtedly. 

937.  But,  if  the  present  dining  arrangements 
were  continued  on  the  terrace  and  on  the  ground 
floor,  you  thought  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
inconvenience  would  be  created  ? — Yes ;  it  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  inconvenience  as  that  I 
do  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  do  it  so  satis- 
factorily. 

938.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  why  you  conceive 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  supply  dinners 
on  the  terrace  level  if  the  kitchen  is  taken  up- 
stairs ?— At  the  present  time  the  orders  are  given 
beforehand,  the  dinners  are  prepared,  and  those 
who  are  dining  in  these  rooms  are  quite  close 
to  the  kitchens,  and  can  be  promptly  served 
direct  from  the  kitchens ;  whereas  if  the  kitchens 
were  taken  upstairs  and  the  dining  is  continued 
on  the  groimd  floor,  you  have  to  prepare  a  greater 
number  of  dishes  upstairs  (which  would  be  ri^ht 
enough),  but  at  the  same  time  a  certain  numoer 
of  things,  such  as  vegetables  and  other  things, 
would  have  to  be  prepared  below ;  they  would 
have  to  be  dished  and  they  would  have  to  be  kept 
for  a  certain  time  down  below,  and  that  could  not 
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be  done  with  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  as 
at  present. 

939.  Do  you  think  that  vesetable^,  for  instance, 
could  not  be  taken  in  the  lilt  in  a  small  covered 
dish  and  from  the  lift  be  taken  immediately  to 
the  table  ?— It  could  be  done,  but  there  is  always 
a  liability  to  mistakes.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a 
mistake  can  occur  in  that  way  under  the  present 
svstem,  because,  supposing  a  waiter  comes  for 
the  second  entree  for  So-and-so,  under  the  present 
system  that  is  prepared  at  once  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  waiter  is  there  for  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  kitchens  are  upstairs,  the  waiters  are  there 
waiting  for  the  same  entree^  but  they  have 
to  be  served  downstairs,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  would  have  to  be  kept  waiting 
for  a  little  time.  You  never  can  get  a  hot 
plate  or  a  hot  apparatus  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  where  you  have  a  stove  and 
the  things  are  simply  taken  out  of  the  dishes  in 
which  they  are  cooked  and  are  immediately 
served ;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  when  they  have 
to  come  down  in  dishes  and  are  kept  on  hot 
plates  for  a  few  minutes. 

940.  But  supposing  there  to  be  reasonable 
ground  for  your  objections,  would  thev  not  equally 
apply  to  the  dining  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
dining  on  the  terrace.  Why  should  the  objections 
you  have  stated  be  particularly  applicable  to  the 
dining-rooms  on  the  terrace  ? — At  present  with 
the  kitchens  downstairs  the  rooms  on  the  terrace 
have  practically  direct  communication  with  the 
kitchen,  whereas  if  the  kitchens  are  taken  upstairs, 
you  have  not  that  direct  communication.  I  grant 
you  the  dishes  are  prepared  upstairs,  but  they 
have  to  be  sent  down  below,  and  they  have  to 
come  to  this  service  room  below,  which  is  a 
supernumerary  kitchen,  and  consequently  a  very 
expensive  one,  although  I  think  the  question  of 
expense  ought  not  to  be  taken  so  much  into 
consideration. 

941.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  myseU  clear, 
or  else  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  reply  you 
have  just  given.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  supply  Members  dining  below 
on  the  terrace  floor  ;  why  is  not  the  same  objec- 
tion to  be  urged  against  supplying  them  on  the 
main  floor  from  a  kitchen  on  the  top  floor  ? — 
There  always  will  be  that  difficulty,  but,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  at  the  present  time  I  never 
have  a  complaint  about  the  dining  on  the  te trace 
level,  on  account  of  the  quickness  of  the  service, 
exbept  at  very  rare  intervals ;  but  if  the  things 
had  to  be  warmed  in  the  kitchen  upstairs  and 
sent  down  below  and  wait  a  little  while,  it  would 
not  be  done  so  well.  * 

942.  Where  is  the  waiting  to  take  place  with 
the  kitchen  upstairs  that  does  not  take  place 
now  ? — In  the  service-room  below  they  would  not 
be  dished  up  so  readily. 

943.  You  mean  to  say,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, with  the  kitchens  below,  tbe  dishes  do 
not  require  to  be  warmed  so  long  beforehand.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  where  the  delay  would 
take  place ;  would  it  take  any  longer  for  a  dish 
to  be  sent  down  from  the  top  of  the  building  to 
the  Members'  dining-room,  oiweven  to  the  base- 
ment dining-room  than  it  now  takes  a  waiter  to 
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fo  to  fetch  that  dish  and  bring  it  to  table  ? — 
t  would  not  take  much  longer^  but  there  is 
great  liability  of  a  mistake  being  made^  because 
the  waiters  would  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lift  and  would  have  to  call  up,  "  I  want  an  entree 
for  "  So-and-so,  or  "  I  want  joint  for  "  So-and-so, 
or  "  1  want  soup  for "  So-and-so ;  it  is  not  so 
direct  as  the  present  system.  At  the  present 
instant  a  waiter  in  the  terrace  dining-room,  say, 
comes  to  the  kitchen  and  goes  to  the  kitchen 
clerk  and  says,  '^  I  want  soup  for  terrace  dining- 
room  for  **  So-and-so ;  but  when  you  have  got 
the  kitchen  upstairs  it  is  more  difficult,  because 
that  will  all  have  to  be  called  up  the  lift. 

944.  How  many,  as  a  rule,  dine  in  the  terrace 
dining-rooms  on  the  busiest  day  ? — Taking  last 
night,  for  instance,  not  only  was  every  table 
occupied,  but  we  had  16  in  the  alcove.  In  the 
terrace  dining-room  there  were  29  last  night; 
in  the  alcove  there  were  16,  in  the  terrace 
private  room  there  were  10,  in  my  own  room 
there  were  seven,  and  in  the  ladies'  old  dining- 
room,  I  have  not  the  exact  number,  but  it  would 
be  from  28  to  30  ;  that  makes  a  total  of  90. 

945.  That  number  would  surely  be  in  excess  of 
the  ordinary  number,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

946.  I  should  think  the  average  would  not  be 
more  than  20,  would  it? — Yes,  there  are  always 
more  than  that. 

947.  What  would  be  the  average  throughout 
the  Session  ? — Throughout  the  Session  the  num- 
ber would  be  more  likely  to  be  between  40  and 
50  than  20. 

948.  Supposing  we  take  the  highest  number 
you  name  ns  the  average,  namely,  50 ;  supposing 
your  objection  were  well  founded,  if  the' kitchen 
were  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building,  50  people 
would  be  inconvenienced  if  they  dined  on  the 
terrace  floor  ? — Yes, 

949.  But  jou  admit  that  the  200  or  300 
Members  who  dine  on  the  floor  above  would  be 
just  as  well,  if  not  better  served,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  a  purer  atmosphere  than  at 
present,  if  the  kitchen  was  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  building  ? — Yes. 

950.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
expense,  you  say  it  would  cost  from  5/.  to  6/.  a 
night  ? — 1  es. 

951.  How  many  more  attendants  would  be 
required  than  are  required  now  ? — Whether  we 
are  busy  or  not,  you  would  want  nearly  20 
waiters  more. 

952.  Will  you  explain  why  ? — If  the  suggested 
plan  was  carried  out  of  having  these  rooms 
down  below,  the  present  terrace  dining-room 
wouM  require  seven  waiters ;  the  reading-room 
next  to  that,  which  it  has  been  suggested  should 
be  made  a  dining-room,  would  require  seven 
waiters ;  the  private  dining-room  would  require 
three  waiter?,  and  Mr.  Acland's  room  three 
waiters.  I  find  I  have  missed  out  three  ;  I  left 
out  Mr.  Shaw's  room,  that  would  make  a  total 
of  23  instead  of  20,  that  would  increase  the 
amount  by  10#. 

953.  You  say  that  increases  the  present  staff 
of  waiters  by  23  ? — Yes,  I  am  always  supposing 
that  you  continue  the  dining  down  below  ;  I  feel 
very  strongly  upon  that  point.     If  you  could  do 


Mr.  Cremer — continued. 

away  with  the  dining  downstairs  altogether  it 
would  be  another  matter. 

954.  Supposing  we  continue  the  dining  as  at 

f  resent  on  the  terrace  level  and  the  floor  above, 
fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  staff  by  20  or  30  ? — I  am  assuming 
that  E  Committee  Boom  would  be  made  into  a 
dining-room. 

Chairman. 

955.  That  would  be  a  smoking-room  ? — Then 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

956.  The  statement  you  made  that  the  expense 
would  be  increased  from  5/.  to  6/.  a  night  was 
based  on  the  view  which  you  then  entertained, 
that  the  arrangement  proposed  to  be  made  under 
the  new  system  would  be  such  as  would  necessi- 
tate that  increase  in  the  staff  of  waiters ;  but 
now  you  find  your  calculation  was  erroneous  ? — 
It  was  erroneous  for  this  reason  :  That  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  if  the  kitchens  were 
taken  upstairs,  £  Committee  Room  would  be 
made  into  a  dining-room. 

957.  Now,  that  vou  have  found  you  were  in 
error  upon  that  pomt,  I  presume  you  withdraw 
your  statement  that  the  expense  would  be  in- 
creased 5/.  to  t)/.  a  night  ? — 1  es. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead' Bartlett. 

958.  In  fact,  the  only  additional  expense  would 
be  the  men  to  attend  the  lifts  ? — Practically  so, 
and  the  service  rooms. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

959.  But  you  have  some  men  now  who  work 
the  lifts,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

960.  How  manv  ?— There  are  two  lift  men. 

961.  You  would  require  two  or  three  more,  I 
suppose  ? — Four  or  five  more. 

962.  What  do  you  pay  the  lift  men  ?— They 
are  paid  from  18^.  to  22^.  a  week;  but  when  you 
have  a  passenger  lift  and  a  goods  lift,  the  man 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  and  the 
wao;es  would  have  to  be  made  considerably 
higher. 

963.  Supposing  you  pay  the  man  24«.  a  week  ? 
—Yes,  24s.  or  25*. 

964.  And  supposing  that  foiu*  extra  men  are 
required  to  make  the  lifts,  that  would  represent 
an  additional  4/.  I6s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

Major  Jones. 

965.  You  spoke  of  complaints  from  Members 
in  respect  of  the  service  in  the  Members'  dining- 
room  ? — Yes. 

966.  I  suppose  when  you  have  a  very  large 
number  of  pnvate  dinners  and  when  you  have  to 
supply  dinners  to  the  Ministers  in  their  rooms, 
the  strain  upon  yoiu*  waiting  staff  becomes  very 
heavy  ? — It  does. 

967.  And  I  presume  the  complaints  then 
multiply  from  the  Members  themselves? — That 
is  not  the  main  cause  of  complaint ;  the  main 
cause  of  complaint  is  the  uncertainty  of  business 
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Mr.  Saundbrs. 


[^Continued. 


Major  Jones — continued. 

in  the  House,  which  is  produced  in  this  way :  some 
important  statement  or  some  important  speech  is 
bem^  made  in  the  House,  and  no  Member  leayes 
the  Legiolatiye  Chamber  imtil  it  is  finished,  and 
the  consequence  is  we  have  a  rush. 

968.  That  would  not  touch  my  present  point, 
I  think.  When  there  is  a  heavy  sudden  strain 
upon  your  waiting  staff  consequent  upon  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  and  upon  some  of  them  being 
friends  of  Ministers  and  dining  in  their  private 
rooms,  it  draws  away  from  your  available  waiting 
staff,  does  it  not  ? — No,  because  extra  men  are 
called  in  for  that  purpose. 

969.  But  I  am  putting  the  case  of  when  there 
is  a  sudden  influx,  before  you  can  know  what 
that  influx  is  to  be  ;  how  do  you  provide  for  that 
case  ? — There  is  no  sudden  influx  as  regards  the 
dining  down  below,  because  the  oraers  for 
dinners  there  are  given  beforehand,  and  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  providing  men  to  wait  there. 

970.  Sureljr  it  is  possible  for  me  to  go  to  your 
clerk  downstairs  and  say,  ^^I  would  like  dinner 
for  half  a  dozen  people  at  seven  o'clock  "  ? — The 
orders  are  not  taxen  for  dinners  after  six  o'clock, 
unless  on  very  rare  occasions. 

971.  I  could  say  at  half -past  five,  *^I  want 
dinner  for  half  a  dozen  people  at  half -past  six  ; " 
that  is  Quite  possible,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

972.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  case,  because 
the  evening  men  are  engaged  about  five  minutes 
after  six  o'clock,  and  we  should  have  time  to 
provide  for  that. 

973.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
me  on  a  former  occasion  that  if  you  had  the 
kitchen  upstairs  you  could  give  a  more  satisfac- 
tory dinner  in  the  present  dining-room  on  the 
first  floor  than  you  can  at  present  ? — That  is 
so. 

974.  You  adhere  to  that  now  ? — I  do  ;  that  is 
why  I  endeavour  to  make  such  a  strong  point  of 
the  lifts  from  the  kitchen  to  the  Members'  diningw 
room  being  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  lifts, 
so  that  they  might  be  retained  for  the  service  of 
Members  only. 

975.  So  that  it  comes  to  this  really,  does  it 
not :  the  kitchen  upstairs  is  favourable  to  the 
comfort  of  Members,  and  the  kitchen  downstairs  is 
favourable  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett 

976.  You  mean  with  the  improved  kitchen 
downstairs  ?— Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

977.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  the  score 
of  handiness  a  downstairs  kitchen  would  beprefer- 
able  to  some  extent  to  an  upstairs  kitchen  ? — 
Quite  BO.  I  ought  to  draw  attention  to  one 
matter.  If  the  kitchens  are  upstairs  there 
would  be  a  personal  disadvantage ;  I  mean  as 
regards  my  own  management.  Ai  the  present 
time  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  run  up  and  down 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  kitchens  are  taken  upstairs  I  may  be 
called  at  any  moment,   through   some  defect,  to 

0.175. 


Mr.  Badcliffe  CooAe— continued. 

run  up  to  the  kitchens.  That  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  me  ;  the  passenger  lift  would  not 
he  always  handy. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

978.  Why  would  not  the  passenger  lift  be 
available  for  you  ?— It  would  take  a  longer 
time. 

979.  Would  it  take  a  longer  time  to  go  up  the 
lift  than  to  go  upstairs  ? — I  think  so  ;  1  can  run 
very  quickly  from  the  dining-room  down  into  the 
present  kitchen.  Supposing  the  kitchen  to  be 
upstairs,  if  I  had  been  called  up  there  for  any 
purpose  I  might  be  called  again  the  next  minute 
to  go  downstairs  into  the  cellars.  I  am  only 
referring  to  a  personal  disadvantage,  which  I  do 
not  think  ought  probably  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

980.  On  the  score  of  general  handiness  for  the 
goods  and  the  attendants  going  to  the  kitchens, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  manager,  I  gather 
that  a  kitchen  below  stairs  would  be  rather 
handier  than  a  kitchen  above  stairs  ? — Yes,  for 
those  reasons. 

981.  It  is  of  course  extremely  important  for 
you  to  be  on  the  spot  in  either  place  as  quickly 
as  possible? — Yes. 

982.  You  say  the  dining  rooms  down  stairs 
are  seldom  the  subject  of  any  complaints  from 
those  who  are  dining  in  them  ? — Very  seldom. 

983.  The  reason  of  that,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  they  are  dose  to  the  kitchens  ? — Yes. 

984.  Would  you  say  that  personal  service 
straight  from  the  kitchen  into  the  room  where  the 
food  is  served  is  always  better  than  service 
through  any  lift  whatever  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is 
better,  if  you  can  do  it  as  direct  as  possible. 

985.  The  reason  why  the  service  in  the  lower 
dining  rooms  is  better  than  in  the  dining  rooms 
above  is  because  they  are  closer  to  the  place 
where  the  food  is  cooked,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  be- 
cause of  the  direct  communication. 

986.  They  have  personal  communication  by 
means  of  waiters  ? — Yes,  the  waiters  being  there 
on  the  spot. 

987.  in  the  case  of  the  kitchen  being  upstairs, 
all  the  service  from  the  kitchen  to  all  the  dining 
rooms,  whether  the  ladies'  dining  rooms  are 
retained  as  now,  or  are  on  the  principal  floor, 
would  be  through  the  lift  ? — Yes. 

988.  One  disadvantage  of  the  lift  is  that  the 
waiters  wait  for  more  than  one  article  at  a  time, 
do  they  not ;  they  wait  until  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  come  ? — No,  they  only  wait  for  the  particular 
article. 

989.  If  the  lift  does  not  wait  for  a  particular 
article,  that  article  is  left  waiting  upstairs  till 
the  lift  comes  back  again  ? — It  must  be  so. 

990.  So  that  there  must  always  be  some 
waiting  on  the  part  of  the  waiters  or  on  the  part 
of  tiie  lift,  or  (m  the  part  of  the  article,  if  goods 
are  conveyed  down  a  lift? — Let  me  take  an 
instance  such  as  last  night,  when  there  were  90 

Seople  dining ;  that  would  represent  about  15 
i£Eerent  parties,  being  served  at  the  same  time, 
F  4  and 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  15  different 
dishes,  as  you  will  understand,  to  come  down  at 
the  same  time  in  the  lift. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

991.  Would  all  the  different  parties  be  dining 
at  exactly  the  same  time? — ^The  dinners  are 
nearly  always  ordered  for  eight  o'clock,  and  they 
practically  begin  within  three  minutes  of  one 
another.  You  can  at  once  see  the  disadvantage 
of  the  lifts  in  having  to  wait  in  that  way.  You 
would  require  either  to  have  double  lifts  or  very 
large  lifts. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

992.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
or  disadvantages  of  a  lift  is  that  you  are  limited, 
of  course,  to  the  capacity  of  the  lift  at  a  par- 
ticular time ;  whereas,  if  you  have  20  or  30  waiters, 
and  each  brings  a  dish,  you  can  have  20  or  30 
dishes  served  at  the  same  time  ? — Quite  so. 

993.  With  regard  to  keeping  the  ladies' 
dining-rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  service  of  the  lift  is  not  so  good  as 
the  service  of  waiters  on  the  principal  floor,  the 
extra  distance  from  the  principal  floor  to  the 
ground  floor  will  make  that  service  still  worse  ? 
Yes. 

994.  At  the  same  time,  I  imagine  the  distance 
between  the  principal  floor  and  the  basement  is 
not  so  great  that  the  food  would  be  very  greatly 
spoilt  in  the  transit.  Dinners  might  be  served 
from  the  upstairs  kitchen  down  to  the  basement 
almost  as  well  as  they  could  be  served  on  the 
principal  floor,  might  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
pointed  out  the  main  difficulty. 

995.  You  mean  the  great  distance  from  the 
kitchen  ? — Not  so  much  the  great  distance  from 
the  kitchen,  though  that  is  a  difficulty,  but  the 
main  difficulty  is,  where  there  are  a  number  of 

Sarties   being   served,  in   getting  all  the  things 
own  at  the  same  time. 

996.  A  difficulty  of  that  kind,  which  would 
exist  in  any  case  on  the  principal  floor,  would  be 
increased  if  the  lift  went  down  to  the  lower, 
floor ;  that  is  obviously  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

997.  Have  vou  seen  the  plan  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  present  kitchens  ? — Yes. 

998.  Supposing  that  plan  were  substantially 
carried  out,  and  the  structural  alterations  and 
additions  in  the  courtyard  and  so  on  effected, 
would  the  arrangements  downstairs  in  the 
kitchens  generally  be  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  system? — Always  supposing 
that  you  give  me  the  best  appliances;  not 
otherwise. 

999.  Supposing  the  structural  alterations  and 
rearrangements  of  rooms  which  are  visible  on 
that  plan  were  carried  out,  and  you  had  also  the 


Mr.  Radcliffe  CooA^— continued. 

best  appliances  that  culinary  art  can  furnish, 
would  you  then  consider  the  kitchens  good 
enough  for  the  House? — It  would  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  system,  certainly. 

1000.  Could  you  then  serve  satisfactorily  all 
the  dinners  than  one  can  expect  at  present,  or 
within  some  reasonable  time  to  come  ? — I  should 
endeavour  to  do  so. 

1001.  Would  the  means  then  at  your  disposal 
enable  you  to  do  so  ? — It  would  enable  me  to 
make  a  great  improvement. 

1002.  But  still,  even  if  those  alterations  were 
carried  out  that  you  see  on  that  plan,  the 
acconmiodation  in  the  kitchens  would  not,  I 
suppose,  in  your  judgment,  be  quite  so  good  as 
if  they  were  located  above  ? — 1  think  not.  So 
long  as  the  kitchens  are  below,  no  matter  how 
you  may  improve  them,  you  will  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  objectionable  smells. 

1003.  I  was  not  referring  to  that,  but  I  was 
referring  to  your  accommodation  below  stairs. 
Would  those  plans  give  you  practically,  with  im- 
proved appliances,  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  purpose  of  dining  ? — Yes. 

1004.  Speaking  generally,  as  the  general 
manager  of  the  refreshment  department  chiefly 
concerned,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  those  plans 
were  carried  out,  presuming  that  you  were 
supplied,  of  course,  with  the  best  appliances  that 
you  can  desire  to  have  ? — I  must  again  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  previous  evidence  ;  that  is, 
always  supposing  that  you  are  to  continue  the 
dining  downstairs,  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to 
improve  the  kitchens  and  leave  them  where  thev 
are  at  present ;  but  if  you  are  ^oing  to  have  all 
the  dining-rooms  on  one  floor,  I  say  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  kitchens  upstairs. 

1005.  Irrespective  of  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  the  two  schemes,  I  simply  ask  whether 
that  plan  would  provide  you  with  a  sufficiently 
good  kitchen  and  sufficient  accommodation  for 
your  staff,  the  waiters,  and  so  on  ? —  Undoubtedly 
it  would. 

1006.  I  suppose  in  one  respect  it  would  be 
handy  because  it  would  be  close  to  the  cellars  ? 
—Yes. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

1007.  Under  the  proposed  improved  kitchen 
arrangements  on  the  basement  floor,  could  you 
improve  the  dinners  to  the  Members? — Un- 
doubtedly, because  that  whole  matter  depends 
upon  the  service  room  upstairs ;  a  room  would  be 
given  up  for  that  purpose. 

1008.  If  you  had  the  improvements  downstairs, 
as  suggested  by  the  Chairman's  plan,  could  vou 
provide  Members' dinners  more  satisfactorily  than 
at  present  ? — Far  better  than  they  have  at  the 
present  time,  always  supposing  I  get  the  proper 
appliances. 
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Friday,  27th  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  BadcRffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

Mr.  Dalziel. 

Sir  .Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 


Mr.  Freeman-Mitford. 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
Major  Jones. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 
Dr.  McDonnell. 
Mr.  David  Plunket. 
Lord  Stanley. 


The  Bight  Hon.  HEBBEBT  GLADSTONE,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Beqinald  F.  D.  Palqrave,  k.c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1009.  I  THINK  you  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  bearing  on  the  question 
of  increased  accommodation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  connection  with  the  private  resi- 
dences in  Speaker's  Court  ? — Yes.  At  the 
outset  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  statement  I 
may  make  to  the  Committee  has  any  regard 
to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  tfie  Clerk 
of  the  House  or  the  Clerk  Assistant,  but  only 
touches  the  question  of  how  far  their  residence 
in  thid  building  is  essential  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  questions  or  difficulties 
that  arise  out  of  the  business  of  the  House  must 
be  settled  at  once,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
House,  as  regards  its  advisers,  is  always  urgent. 
No  delay  or  postponement  is  possible  ;  il  is  essen- 
tial that  sucn  matters  as  are  brought  before  them 
should  be  despatched  out  of  hand.  The  Speaker 
himself  is  bound  by  this  necessity  ;  he  must  act 
forthwith  on  the  matter  placed  before  him.  For 
this  reason  residences  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
to  the  House  are  essential  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  dutiea  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Clerk 
Assistant.*  For  instance,  I  may  mention  that  last 
night  I  was  asked  to  return  to  the  Table  (the 
messenger  who  brought  the  message  informed  me 
that  a  knotty  point  had  arisen  in  Committee), 
and  1  naturally  obeyed  the  summons  as 
quickly  as  I  possibly  could.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  Speaker  should  be  able  to 
lay  his  hand  at  once  on  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
or  the  Clerk  Assistant,  who  act  as  Speaker's 
Counsel  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  business. 
Perhaps  an  account  may  be  offered  to  the 
Committee  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     Between   10   and   1 1 

^  An  official  residence,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster,  was  assigned  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
in  the  year  1760,  and  to  the  Clerk  A.ssiBtant  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

0  17o. 


Chairman — continued. 

in  the  morning  the  Clerk  of  the  House  must  be 
in  his  room  to  sign  the  Orders  of  the  House» 
made  during  the  previous  sitting,  for  service  on 
Government  Departments,  orders  for  the  atten- 
dance of  witnesses,  and  Bills  which  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not 
leave  the  building  till  after  11,  as  a  rule,  because 
that  is  the  time  when  the  Speaker  may  send  for 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  It  appears,  from  a 
register  which  Mr.  Milman  keeps  up  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  Speaker  for 
decision,  that  there  were  98  such  cases  during  last 
Session.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  I  have  • 
been  sent  for  by  the  Speaker  on  Sundays.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  was  ill  I  have  been  two 
or  three  times  sent  for  by  the  Speaker  on  Sundays, 
when  something  had  arisen  to  call  for  his  decision. 
Then  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  in  the  morning  to 
look  through  the  Votes  and  Proceedings,  and  the 
Notice  Papers,  and  to  send  to  the  printer  any 
necessary  corrections  or  alterations  for  the 
Notice  Paper.  Another  circumstance  which 
renders  it  very  essential  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  should  live  in  this  building  is,  that  letters 
are  sent  to  him,  not  at  all  infrequently,  from 
Clerks  of  Parliainents  in  Greater  Britam,  from 
Australia,  from  Canada,  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  asking  for  opinions  on  points  which 
they  lay  before  him,  and  which  require  him  to 
go  to  the  library  to  hunt  up  precedents  and 
cases  on  which  to  found  the  reply.  So  that 
proximity  to  the  library,  even  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  is  very  essential.  I  may  mention,  for 
instance,  a  curious  point  which  has  recentlv 
arisen  in  an  Australian  Parliament,  as  to  which 
I  have  received  a  letter  which  I  have  now  to 
answer.  The  President  resigned  while  the 
Deputy  President  was  in  the  Chair;  and  the 
question  arose  whether  the  Deputy  President 
resigned  with  the  President,  or  wnether  he  was 
able  to  act  as  Deputy  President  during  the 
G  following    f 
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aairman^continnei. 
following  24  hours.  Many  of  these  letters  also 
occasion  my  having:  to  see  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  information  within  their  special  know- 
ledge. Then,  at  11  o'clock,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  sees  the  messenger  from  the  Journal 
Office  with  regard  to  matters  which  may  have 
arisen  during  the  previous  day's  sitting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Votes  and  Journal.  Further  on 
in  the  day  the  Clerk  of  the  House  attends  to 
matters  that  may  be  brought  before  him,  not 
infrequently  by  the  Government,  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  as  the  Journal  or  Public  Bill 
Offices,  or  the  Committee  Office,  upon  matters 
that  have  arisen  there ;  and  upon  such  occasions 
also  an  immediate  reply  must  be  given.  At 
half-past  two  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  work  at  the  Table  and  to 
see  the  Speaker  at  the  daily  audience  which  he 
gives  to  the  clerks  at  the  Table,  to  consider  about 
any  matter  that  may  have  arisen  or  that  may  arise 
in  the  House.  Then  again  the  Committee,  I 
think,  will  agree  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  hold  himself  as  historian 
of  the  House,  and  to  carry  on  such  work  as  the 
preparation  of  notes  and  memoranda  bearing  on 
the  text  of  May's  Parliamentary  Practice ;  for 
the  editions  of  the  rules  and  orders ;  and  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  ;  and  for  that  reason 
also  proximity  to  the  library  is  very  essential. 
It  might  also  be  observed  that  by  residence 
under  this  roof  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Clerk  Assistant  are  able  to  attend  to  their  work 
when,  owing  to  ill-health,  they  could  not  risk 
exposure  or  fatigue.  The  inestimable  services 
of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  were  thus  preserved 
and  rendered  to  the  House,  an  advantage  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  obtainable. 
Then,  turning  to  the  duties  of  the  Clerk  Assist- 
ant, he  18  the  Clerk  of  the  House  whilst  the 
House  is  in  Committee  ;  hence  many  matters 
that  need  subsequent  consideration  arising  in 
Committee,  are  solely  within  his  cognizance, 
and  members  frequently  seek  his  advice  on  such 
matters  of  procedure.  He  has  every  morning 
to  look  through  the  Amendments  to  Bills  that 
stand  upon  the  notice  paper,  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  points  that  may  arise  in  Committee, 
by  reference  to  the  Journals,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  to  the  past  and  future  amendments  of  the  Bills 
under  consideration  ;  and  he  communicates  the 
corrections  of  the  Notice  Paper  of  the  House, 
that  are  necessary,  to  the  printer,  or  brings  such 
matters  imder  the  consideration  of  the  heads  of 
the  Public  Bill  Office.  He  has  also  to  prepare 
himself  to  be  ready  to  advise  the  Chairman  on 
any  point  of  order  to  which  his  attention  should 
be  called  before  the  sitting  of  the  Committee. 
He  also  keeps  up,  as  I  mentioned,  a  register  of 
the  cases  oi  procedure  that  arise  during  the 
Session,  and  prepares  memoranda  on  Parliamen- 
tary incidents  of  interest  and  importance.  On  all 
those  accounts,  proximity  to  the  library  is  almost 
essential  to  the  due  performance  of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1010.  What  becomes  of  the  register  he 
keeps  r — It  is  preserved  for  official  use.  I  drew 
up  the  register  for  nearly  20  years. 


jVf r.  Alpheus  Morton — continued. 

1011.  It  is  kept  in  the- House? — It  is  pre- 
pared for  our  use ;  and  specially  for  the  Speaker's 
use.  I  may  mention,  in  tnis  i)ortion  of  my 
statement,  that  it  gives  me  true  pleasure  to 
express  my  deep  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Milman, 
to  whom  I  gladly  turn,  whenever  occasion 
requires,  for  help  and  assistance,  which  is  always 
most  readily  ana  ably  given.  In  the  case  of  the 
illness  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Clerk 
Assistant  takes  his  place.  He  is  the  only  other 
person  who  is  authonsed  to  sign  the  Orders,  Bills, 
and  Papers  for  the  House.  He  acts  as  Clerk  of 
the  House  when  the  Clerk  happens  to  be  unwelL 
In  conclusion  I  should  venture  specially  to  bring 
under  the  attention  of  the  Conmiittee  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker  allows  me  to  inform  the  Committee 
that  the  services  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Clerk  Assistant  are  constantly  required  to 
bring  under  his  notice,  in  the  morning,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  matters  that  he  has  to 
decide  from  the  Chair,  and  that  he  considers  such 
assistance  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  Ministers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  frequently  refer  matters  to  him  for 
prompt  answer,  and  he  requires  information  on 
these  matters,  such  as  previous  decisions  from  the 
Chair  in  similar  or  analogous  cases,  to  guide  him 
in  the  course  that  he  should  take. 

1012.  How  early  in  the  morning  is  that  assist- 
ance req,uired? — The  service  of  the  House 
begins,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  at  half-past 
ten;  he  must  be  in  the  building  at  half-past 
ten. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

1013.  You  have  very  frequently,  in  pursuance 
of  your  duty,  to  advise  Members,  you  say,  upon 
different  points  that  arise  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  they 
come  to  my  house  for  that  purpose. 

1014.  In  your  absence  Mr.  Milman  has  to  do 
that  ?— Yes. 

1015.  Consequently  immediate  access  to  all 
the  books  of  reference  is  absolutely  necessary,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  equally  for  the  service  of  Members 
that  such  assistance  as  we  can  give  should  be 
easily  obtained. 

1016.  You  have  also,  have  you  not,  to  assist 
the  Chairman  of  Committees,  or  his  deputy,  in 
the  work  that  he  has  to  discharge  ? — My  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  Mr.  Milman's,  is  readily  at  his 
service. 

1017.  The  reference  to  books  and  to  documents 
that  you  require  to  keep  in  your  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  discharge  of  your  duties  is  very 
frequent,  is  it  not  ? — It  constantly  arises. 

1018.  Therefore  it  would  be  convenient  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  live  upon  the  premises  ? — 
I  can  hardly  fancy  how  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
could  carry  on  his  work  without  having  the 
Parliamentary  Precedents  and  Journals  anddocu- 
ments  in  the  Library  close  at  hand  for  immediate 
reference. 

1019.  That  applies  equally  to  the  Assistant 
Clerk,  I  presume  ? — Quite  as  much. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

1020.  There  is  a  proposal  to  take  a  portion  of 
your  house  for  the  purpose  of  incre^ing  the  con- 
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Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlttt — continued. 

▼enience  of  the  Press.  In  your  opinion  if  two 
rooms  were  taken  on  the  second  or  third  floor, 
would  that  seriously  interfere  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  rest  of  the  house?— In  the 
answer  I  may  eive  to  that  question  I  have  had 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Office  of  Works; 
and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  house  would  be 
unusable  if  those  rooms  were  taken,  except  for 
official  chambers;  that  the  house  could  not  be 
used  as  a  residence. 

1021.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  noise,  or 
because  there  would  not  be  sufficient  room  ? — 
It  would  be  rendered  unusable  except  for  official 
chambers. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

1022.  In  the  statement  you  made  just  now 
you  used  the  words  "due  proximity  to  the 
House  "  ? — I  said  the  residences  should  be  within 
**  reasonable  proximity  "  to  the  House. 

1023.  That  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  clerks  to  live  in 
the  building,  as  long  as  they  live  ne^r  the 
building,  I  presume  ? — I  think  the  tendency  of 
the  statement  I  have  made  shows  that  residence 
in  the  building  itself  is  essential. 

1024.  From  the  expression  which  you  used 
just  now,  I  gathered  that  if  the  clerks  lived  near 
the  building,  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their 
duties ;  but  I  understand  now  you  did  not 
intend  to  convey  that  impression  ? — I  did  not 
intend  to  convey  that  impression. 

1025.  You  consider  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  live  upon  the  premises  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

1026.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  duties 
commence  at  10.30  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

1027.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Clerk  Assistant  to  live  in 
such  proximity  to  the  building  that  they  could 
easily  get  here  at  10*30  in  the  morning,  if  they 
are  never  called  upon  to  discharge  any  duties 
before  that  hour? — That  is  a  hypothetical 
question  which  I  really  can  hardly  answer. 

1028.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  engaged  in  business  who  get  to  their 
offices  in  the  City  and  other  places  even  at 
10  o'clock?— Certainly.  I  may  also  mention 
that  the  Clerks  at  the  Table  are  detained  in  the 
House  scone  time  after  the  House  is  up  in  pre- 
paring the  Votes  and  Proceedings. 

1029.  You  spoke  of  98  cases  in  which  the 
Speaker  had  conferred  with  you.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  cases ; 
but,  roughly  speaking,  were  they  serious  cases  ? 
— ^Whatever  the  Speaker  brings  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Clerks  of  the  House  is  a  serious 
matter. 

1030.  Over  how  long  a  period  do  the  98  cases 
extend  ? — Those  were  the  cases  which  occurred 
last  Session. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1031.  Are  there  any  rooms  which  you  could, 
without  interfering  iwith  j^our  family  arrange- 
ments, give    up  for  official  chambers? — As  I 

0.175. 


Mr.  Alpheus  Morion — continued. 

mentioned,  the  appropriation  of  rooms  in  the 
residence  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  which  has 
been  suggested  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Perkins,  on 
behalf  of  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  and,  what  is  more  important,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  render  the  house  un- 
suitable as  a  residence. 

1032.  That  is  referring  to  special  rooms ;  I  am 
asking  whether  there  arc  any  rooms  vou  could 
give  us,  not  for  Press  purposes  but  n)r  official 
chambers,  without  inconvenience  to  your  fieuniljr 
arrangements  ? — No,  the  structure  of  the  house 
is  such  that  that  is  impossible. 

1033.  Are  there  no  rooms  you  could  let  us 
have  for  any  purpose,  in  your  opinion  ?— There 
are  none. 

1034.  Do  you  not  think  that,  supposing  it 
could  be  arranged,  it  would  be  better  for  your 
health  and  comfort  if  you  could  live  a  little 
further  away  from  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
The  honourable  Member  was  not  present  when 
the  evidence  which  I  am  offering  was  begun.  I 
said  that  the  statement  I  should  make  to  the 
Committee  had  no  regard  whatever  to  the  oon- 
venience  or  comfort  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
or  the  Clerk  Assistant;  the  answers  I  have 
given  have  regard  solely  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

1035.  I  was  just  asking  whether  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  more  comfortable  and  conveni- 
ent to  you  to  live  on  higher  ground,  say  half  a 
mile  away? — I  should  not  care  to  detain  the 
Committee  by  any  explanation  of  my  own 
personal  views  in  that  respect 

.  1036.  In  your  long  and  constant  attendance 
here  have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  any  sort 
about  the  ventilation  either  of  the  Chamber  itself 
or  the  corridors  and  rooms  ? — Twenty-five  years* 
life  here  has  made  me  fairly  accustomed  to  it ; 
I  have  felt  no  reason  to  make  any  complaints. 
So  far  as  I  can  understand,  I  think  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  House  itseU  is  fairly  adequate. 

1037.  Have  you  had  no  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  ventilation  of  the  corridors  or 
division  lobbies  ? — I  could  hardly  give  evidence 
upon  that  point.  Sometimes  the  House  seems 
rather  stufty  ;  but  the  ventilation  is  fairly  good, 
I  think,  on  the  whole. 

1038.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  ?—  Yes,  so  far  as  the  residence  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  concerned. 

1039.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  conveniences 
about  the  building  generally,  have  you  ever 
heard  any  complaints? — That  is  not  within  my 
experience  at  all. 

1040.  I  was  thinking,  perhaps,  Members  had 
complained  to  you  ? — ^No. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1041.  Complaints  as  to  the  ventilation  would 
naturally  not  be  addressed  to  you,  I  presume  ?*— 
No,  except  in  conversation. 

1042.  In  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  Chamber 
itself,  may  I  ask  whether  you  know  who  is 
responsible  for  keeping  it  at  the  temperature  it 
very  often  is  at  ? — I  presume  it  would  be  the 
Clerk  who  attends  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
House ;  he  opens  the  windows  and  so  on. 

G  2  1043.  Do  ^ 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  CooAtf— continued. 

1043.  Do  you  know  under  whose  orders  he 
acts  ? — He  would  act,  whilst  the  House  is  sitting, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Speaker. 

1044.  As  I  understand,  the  effect  of  your 
evidence  is  this  :  that,  looking  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  service,  you  think  it  desirable  that 
both  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Clerk  Assistant  should  reside  in  the  building  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1045.  You  think  that  the  public  service  Avould 
suffer  if  either  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  or  the  Clerk  Assistant  resided  else- 
where ? — Certainlv. 

1046.  You  think  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  both  those  officials  with  offices  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — No  ;  their  attendance  in 
the  House  is  so  constantly  required  throughout 
the  day  that  they  could  not,  wiUiout  a  residence 
in  this  building,  carry  on  their  work. 

1047.  At  the  same  time,  the  business  which 
you  have  detailed  to  us  so  fully  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  residence  ;  it  is  official  busi- 
ness entirely,  is  it  not? — Undoubtedly. 

1048.  If  sufficient  official  accommodation  could 
be  provided  for  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Clerk  Assistant  in  proximity 
to  the  library  and  near  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
other  persons  who  have  daily  to  consult  those 
officials,  that  would  practically  be  equally  con- 
vienient  for  them,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  if  the 
honourable  Member  will  refer  to  the  statement 
which  I  have  ventured  to  make  to  the  Committee 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Houscand 
of  the  Clerk  Assistant,  it  shows  that  their  resi- 
dence here  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

1049.  I  thoroughly  understand  that  from  your 


Mr.  Badcliffe  Coohe — continued, 
statement ;  still,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  official 
accommodation  during  the  time  their  official 
duties  were  being  performed  might  possibly  be 
considcFcd  sufficient  ? — But  their  official  duties 
are  all  day  and  all  night. 

1050.  Hardly  all  night,  I  presume ;  but  flie 
greater  part  of  the  night  However,  I  take  it 
your  evidence  is  that  you  think  the  public  service 
would  suffer  unless  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Assistant  Clerk  should  reside 
in  the  building,  for  the  reasons  you  have  stated  ? 
— Yes ;  because  their  duties  arise  practically  day 
and  night. 

Mr.  Freeman^Mitford. 

1051.  I  take  it  that  you  have  practically  to 
be  here  from  half-past  10  m  the  morning  till  long 
after  mid-night  ? — Yes. 

1052.  You  must  be  available,  during  those 
hours,  at  all  events  ;  you  cannot  be  very  far 
away  from  the  House  ? — No;  practically  I  never 
am. 

1053.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hindrance,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  if  you  were  to  reside  in  any  other 

Elace  than  in  the  House  ? — Yes ;  I  think  it  would 
e  almost  physically  impossible  for  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Clerk  Assistant  to  discharge 
their  duties  under  those  circumstances. 

1054.  It  would  not  do  to  put  j^ou  in  a  house  in 
Westminster,  somewhere  adjoining  the  Houses, 
and  merely  have  an  officer  within  the  precincts, 
would  it  ?  —No ;  I  certainly  think  not. 

1055. — I  only  wanted  to  emphasise  what  I 
understood  to  be  your  contention ;  that  is  your 
contention,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  FeedeeiC£  Hebbeet  Hiqoins,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1056.  You  are  electrical  engineer  to  the  Ex- 
change Telegraph  Company,  are  you  not? — I 
am. 

1057.  In  1886  did  you  consider  a  proposal  for 
making  a  communication  between  the  Legislative 
Chamber  here  and  different  parts  of  the  House  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  libraries  and  smoking  rooms  ? — 
I  did. 

1058.  Did  you  then  go  over  the  House  with 
some  of  the  officials  and  consider  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  proposal  ? — I  did. 

1059.  iJid  you  then  satisfy  yourself  that  there 
were  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  a 
communication  ? — There  were  no  difficulties. 

1060.  At  that  time  I  believe  it  was  proposed 
that  the  transmitting  instrument  should  be  some- 
where in  the  lobby  below  the  Speaker's  chair, 
and  the  recording  instrmnen^  should  be  the 
ordinary  tape  instrument  ? — That  is  so. 

1061.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  shown  to 
you  that  that  would  be  not  exactly  suitable  for 
our  purpose,  you  proposed  a  printing  telegraph, 
such  as  we  have  down  stairs  ? — Yes. 

1062.  Now,  you  have  had  it  represented  to  you 
that  what  we  require  in  the  libraries  and  smoking 

'  rooms,  is  some  larger  manifestation  of  what  is 


Mr.  Radcliffe  CTooA^— continued. 

going  on  in  the  House,  which  will  show  us  the 
course  of  business  without  our  leaving  our  seats 
to  examine  any  tape  or  printing  telegraph  ? — 
Yes. 

1063.  Have  you  constructed  an  apparatus  that 
will  answer  that  purpose  ? — I  have  not  had  time 
to  construct  it  completely.  It  is  being  con- 
structed now ;  it  has  been  designed.  It  is 
complete  in  that  respect. 

1064.  Do  I  understand  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  constructing  an  instrument  of  that  kind  ? — 
There  is  no  difficulty. 

1065.  Have  you  the  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  special  instrument  for  that  purpose  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  es. 

1066.  It  would  only  be  suitable  for  the  House, 
and  would  be  made  expressly  for  that  piu*pose, 
and  not  used  anywhere  else? — Quite  so. 

1067.  Have  you  with  you  a  drawing  showing 
what  this  instrument  would  record,  in  the  Library, 
for  instance  ? — Yes. 

1068.  Would  you  kindly  show  us  the  diagram, 
if  you  have  one  ? — This  is  it  {holding  up  a 
diagram).  The  letters  are  a  little  better  shaped 
in  this  diagram  than  they  would  be  by  the 
instrument.     This  other  diagram  {producing  the 

same) 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke — continued. 

game)  shows  the  style  in  which  the  letters  would 
appear. 

1069.  Would  you  explain  that  diagram? — 
This  diagram  represents  the  external  appearance 
of  the  instrument  which  we  propose  for  this 
purpose,  which  could  be  hung  against  the  wall 
m  the  same  way  as  a  picture.  At  each  change 
of  business  that  took  place  the  title  of  the  new 
business  would  be  suostituted  for  the  former 
announcement;  there  could  be  any  number  of 
lines ;  two,  I  think,  were  proposed,  one  of  which 
would  mention  the  name  of  the  Bill,  and  the  other 
the  clause  or  amendment,  and  the  name  of  the 
speaker. 

1070.  You  could  have  more  than  one  or  two 
lines,  I  understand,  if  necessary? — You  could 
have  any  number  of  lines  ;  it  would  add  only  to 
the  expense. 

1071.  You  have  drawn  that  diagram  on  a 
larec  scale ;  but  it  need  not  be  so  large, I  presume? 
— No,  it  could  be  any  size  from  this  down  to 
smidl  print  This  is  the  extreme  size  we  could 
make. 

1072.  As  to  the  transmitter,  must  he  necessarily 
be  a  trained  official,  or  would  the  instrument  be 
such  that  it  could  be  manipulated  by  an  officer 
of  the  House  ? — Any  one  could  work  the  appara- 
tus after  short  instruction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
transmitting  portion  of  it.  The  receivers  would 
require  some  skilled  attention. 

1073.  What  skilled  attention  would  they 
require  ? — They  would  require  that  one  of  our 
employes  who  was  accustomed  to  the  apparatus 
should  attend  daily  and  supply  the  paper  and 
ink  necessary. 

1074.  When  the  paper  and  ink  was  supplied, 
all  the  messages  could  be  recorded  automati- 
cally, could  they  not,  during  the  course  of  the 
sitting,  without  any  intervention  at  all  ? — That 
is  so. 

1075.  The  old  message  would  be  rolled  back, 
and  the  new  message  come  on  in  its  place? — 
That  is  so. 

1076.  I  believe  you  have  gone  into  the  cost 
that  would  be  involved  in  this  proposal  ? — 
I  have. 

1077.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  supplying  one  transmitter  with  eight  recording 
instruments  in  different  parts  of  the  House  ? — 
With  two  lines  the  construction  and  installation 
of  the  apparatus  would  cost  400/.,  and  250/. 
a  year  for  maintenance ;  that  is  reckoning  for 
eight  posts,  seven  in  various  parts  of  the  House, 
and  one  for  the  operator  to  control  the  trans- 
mission and  see  what  he  was  doing. 

1078.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance,  what  would  that  consist  in? — ^The  mainte- 
nance would  principally  be  the  daily  attendance 
at  the  various  instruments,  to  renew  the  supplies 
of  paper  and  ink  and  to  see  that  the  apparatus 
was  kept  in  proper  repair. 

1079.  I  believe  when  you  went  into  the  ques- 
tion in  1886  you  found  there  were  no  structural 
difficulties  at  all  in  the  way  of  making  a  com- 
munication between  the.  transmitter  and  the 
recording  instrument? — None  whatever. 

1080.  You  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  work 
could  be  done  by  the  engineer  of  the  House  ? — 
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Yes  :  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  saw  no 
difficulty  in  what  we  proposed  then. 

1081.  In  the  case  of  the  recording  instrument, 
supposing  it  was  in  the  Library,  would  there  be 
any  noise  when  any  change  toot  place  ? — There 
would  be  a  little  ticking. 

1082.  Would  that  last  as  long  as  the  new 
message  was  coming  upon  the  board? — Yes, 
about  one  minute. 

1083.  Without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of 
those  in  the  room,  would  that  be  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  there  was  a  change  of  business? — I 
think  it  would  in  a  moderate  sized  room ;  but 
perhaps  in  a  very  large  room  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  some  other  means  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  change,  such  as  a  gong  or 
bell? 

1084.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  put  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  in  each  of  the  libraries, 
and  in  two  smoking  rooms  ? — I  think  about  six 
months. 

1085.  Why  would  it  take  so  long  ? — We  have 
not  commenced  to  construct  the  necessary 
number  of  instruments  yet.  We  construct  500 
as  easily  as  half-a-dozen ;  they  take  some  time  to 
get  the  parts  together,  the  castings  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

1086.  It  IS  a  special  thing,  and  would  be  only 
suitable  for  the  House  of  Commons,  I  under- 
stand ? — It  would  be  of  no  other  use. 

Lord  BurghUy. 

1087.  I  suppose  it  would  record  any  news  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  only  provided  to  give  a  single  short 
paragraph,  such  as  the  name  of  the  Member  or 
the  Amendment. 

Major  Jones. 

1088.  Have  you  constructed  the  machinery 
necessary  for  doing  this  ? — No  ;  it  is  being 
constructed  now. 

1089.  You  have  not  constructed  one  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  your  invention? — I  have 
tested  it  sufficiently;  I  have  constructed  the 
essential  parts. 

Lord  Stanley. 

1090.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take 
you,  from  the  time  a  Member  got  up,  before 
you  would  be  able  to  transmit  the  news  of  his 
being  up  to  every  distributing  centre? — The 
distribution  would  be  complete  to  anv  number  of 
receiving  posts  (even  hundreds  if  necessary) 
within  one  minute  ;  they  would  all  communicate 
at  the  same  time  and  all  within  a  minute. 

Major  Jones. 

1091.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  distributing 
posts  within  or  without  the  House,  or  both  ? — 
Witfiin  the  House. 

Lord  Stanley. 

1092.  The  250/.  a  year  which  you  named  as 
the  figure  for  maintenance  includes,  I  presume, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  instruments,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  instrument  going  wrong,  replacing 
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Lord  Stanley — continued. 

it  by  a  new  one  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  the  complete 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Raddiffe  Cooke. 

1093.  Would  that  include  the  salary  of  the 
transmitter  ? — No;  that  is  a  separate  item.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  transmitting  operator 
shonld  be  an  officer  of  the  House  ;  so  I  did  not 
include  his  pay. 

1094.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  an  un- 
skilled person,  such  as  an  official  of  the  House 
would  be,  with  a  little  instruction,  manipulating 
the  transmitting  instrument? — No  difficulty 
whatever;  he  could  be  taught  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1095.  Supposing  you  had  to  supply  the  trans- 
mitter,  what  would  that  cost  ?—  About  70/.  or 
80/.  a  year. 

1096.  That  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
250/.— Yes. 

1097.  I  suppose  it  would  be  safer  to  say  100/. 
a  year  ? — It  would  be  safer  to  say  100/.,  because 
the  k^urs  of  the  House  are  very  long,  and  I 
daresay  the  man  would  require  a  little  more  pay 
than  people  with  regular  hours. 

1098.  Would  it  not  be  safer  to  say  the  cost  of 
the  transmitter  would  be  200/.,  considering  the 
bad  hours  we  keep  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raddiffe  Cooke. 

1099.  I  suppose  for  100/.  a  year  we  may  feel 
perfectly  sure  we  could  get  a  qualified  person  to 
do  the  work? — Yes,  we  could  be  certain  of 
that. 

Major  Jones. 

1100.  Then  probably,  roughly,  350/.  a  year 
would  be  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alpheu9  Morton. 

1101.  What  do  you  mean  by  saving  that  this 
instrument  would  be  useful  for  the  House  of 
Commons  only  ? — I  do  not  know  any  other  appli- 
cation of  the  apparatus  that  could  be  made  except 
in  a  similar  assembly. 

1102.  Are  we  to  understand  that  for  this  400/. 
you  are  going  to  construct  a  fresh  apparatus  al- 
together for  the  House  of  Commons  only  ? — 
X  es. 

1103.  Is  this  a  mere  experiment  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  have  made  and  designed 
many  thousands  of  instruments,  and  I  have  never 
made  one  without  drawing  it  out  completely  first, 
in  all  its  mechanical  details;  and  I  know  it 
would  work  all  right, 

1 104.  You  say  that  you  have  made  many  other 
instruments ;  for  what  purposes  were  those  instru- 
ments used  ? — There  are  many  thousand  instru- 
ments at  work  in  London  for  signalling,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  District  and  Boys'  Messengers 
offices,  and  type  printers,  and  Column  Printing 
telegraphs,  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

1105.  From  what  experience  you  nave  had, 
you  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  work  well  ? — Yes, 
quite  certain. 

1106.  When  you  say  it  will  take  a  minute, 
does  the  minute  include  the  whole  time  from  the 


Mr.  Alpheus  Morton — continued. 

new  speaker  rising  till  it  is  recorded  on  the 
plate?— Yes,  we  coiJd  do  it  more  quickly  if  ne- 
cessary, but  the  ticking  of  the  receiver  might  be 
a  little  objectionable  if  it  were  too  fast 

1107.  X  et  you  say  it  might  not  make  noise 
enough  to  attract  attention  in  the  r.»om? — It 
might  not  in  a  lar^i^e  room. 

Lord  Stanley. 

1108.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  have 
different  sizes  of  prints  going  through  the 'same 
transmitter  ? — Yes. 

1109.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  big  room  to  have  a 
big  size  type,  and  in  a  small  room  to  have  a 
small  size.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
work  the  big  and  small  through  the  same  trans- 
mitter ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1110.  I  understand  it  can  be  made  to  ring  a 
gong  or  bell  at  the  same  time,  if  necessary  ?— 
xes. 

Chairman. 

1111.  Would  Ihe  ticking  vou  mention  be  con- 
tinuous?— Only  during  the  time  the  message  was 
being  recorded,  that  would  be  one  minute  or  under 
a  minute. 

1112.  You  said  it  would  take  six  months  to 
put  the  wires  in  ? — I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raddiffe  Cooke. 

1113.  It  would  not  be  putting  in  the  wires,  as 
I  understand,  but  makmg  the  instrument? — 
Putting  the  whole  instrument  together. 

1 1 14.  How  soon  could  you  make  one  or  two 
which  we  could  see  as  specimens  ? — I  expect  to 
have  one  finished  in  about  a  month.  I  was  in  hopes 
I  should  have  it  readv  to  show  the  Committee  to- 
day, but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1115.  It  could  be  all  ready  and  up  by 
Februarv  next,  supposing  we  were  to  adopt  it  P 
—  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalziel 

1116.  How  much  space  would  you  require  on 
the  walls  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  print  which  was  adopted.  The  larger  size 
would  fill  nearly  the  size  of  the  frame  which  I 
produced. 

1117.  In  the  event  of  a  second  speaker 
coming,  would  you  propose  to  put  the  second 
speaker's  name  on  the  top  of  that  of  the  previous 
speaker,  or  would  you  put  it  below?— We 
should  cancel  the  last  speaker^s  name  altogether ; 
it  would  be  taken  right  out  of  si&^ht. 

1118.  You  would  just  have  tne  name  of  the 
latest  speaker? — Yes,  the  one  speaking. 

1119.  I  presume  it  would  not  be  possible, 
would  it,  to  show  it  as  an  experiment  at  work  in 
the  House  this  Session,  would  it? — Yes,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  before  you  finally 
decided. 

1120.  Do  you  mean  within  a  month  or  so  ? — I 
think  so. 

1121.  A 
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Chairman. 

1121.  A  proposal  was  made  some  jear6  ago 
to  cover  in  the  Cloister  Court  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Members*  smoking  room  ?  —Yes. 

1 122.  You  considered  that  proposal  at  the  time, 
I  think  ? — I  considered  the  matter  and  prepared 
a  sketch  plan  showing  how  it  could  be  done. 

1123.  Will  you  produce  that  planP^-This  is  it 
{placing  a  plan  before  the  Committee). 

1 124.  I  think  you  wrote  an  opinion  upon  it  at 
the  time :  perhaps  you  would  give  us  that 
opinion  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  a  report  upon  the  subject 
at  the  time  the  plan  was  made,  in  1880. 

1125.  Will  you  read  it  ? — I  need  not  read  the 
preamble  to  it  I  suppose,  but  I  will  read  the 
substance  of  the  report : — '*  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  ludge  the  proposed  position"  (that  is  the 
Cloister  Court)  "  would  be  a  convenient  one, 
probably  more  so  than  the  position  adjoining  the 
present  smoking  room  which  was  originally 
selected  for  the  purpose."  (I  may  explain  that  it 
had  been  proposed  at  one  time  to  have  a  second 
smoking  room  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
present  smoking  room  on  the  Terrace)  ^^  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  interfering  to  a  serious  extent 
with  the  external  architecture  of  the  Cloisters  and 
Oratory,  which  form  by  far  the  most  important 
remaining  portions  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen's.  It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  proposed  structure  would  to  some  extent 
interfere  with  the  light  and  ventilation  to  the 
Cloisters  for  their  present  use  as  Members'  cloak 
rooms ;  these  matters  are,  however,  to  my  mind  but 
of  secondary  importance  compared  to  the  detri- 
mental effect  that  the  addition  would  have  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  position 
selected  by  the  late  First  Commissioner,  aoutting 
upon  the  present  smoking  room,  is  entirely  free 
from  the  above  objections.'*  (That  is  another 
pcnnt;  I  need  not  eo  into  that.)  Then  I  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  cost;  would  you  like  me 
to  go  into  that  ? 

1 126.  Yes  ?  — "  The  difference  in  estimated  cost 
of  the  two  proposals  is  considerable.  I  estimate 
the  covering  in  of  the  Cloister  Court,  leaving 
the  present  external  stonework  as  the  internal 
treatment  of  the  proposed  room,  and  using  the 
present  pavement,  at  about  3,000/.,  to  which 
would  have  to  be  added  the  sum  of  370/.  for 
furniture,  and  400/.  for  warming,  and  for  fittings 
for  lighting,  making  a  total  of  3,770/."  "Of  course 
the  question  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
two  schemes  is  an  important  one  and  deserves 
the  greatest  consideration ;  but,  assuming  that 
the  convenience  of  Members  would  be  equally  or 
even  sufficiently  met  in  either  position,  tne  differ- 
ence between  a  cost  of  3,770/.  and  4,870/.  is  not 
in  my  opinion  to  be  compared  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  so  fine  and  historical  a  portion  of  the 
building,  and  ou^ht  not,  I  think,  in  this  case  to 
influence  the  First  Commissioner's  decision  in 
the  slightest  degree." 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1127.  How  would  it  destroy  the  architecture  ? 
The  architecture,  which  was  the  original  exterior 
of  the  Cloisters,  would  be  bidden  fron^  9^1  the 
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surrounding    portions   of    the   building,   and  it 
would  only  be  seen  from  inside.    It  would  be 
seen  in  a  totally  different  way  then,  because  it 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  roof. 

1128.  It  would  not  touch  the  stonework, 
would  it ;  you  woxdd  not  break  away  any  of  the 
stonework  at  any  rate  ? — The  intention  was  to 
carry  the  roof  right  against  the  atone  work. 

1129.  You  might  so  arrai^e  as  not  at  all  to 
damage  the  stonework,  might  you  not?— It 
might  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  out  away  the  mould- 
ings, but  it  would  have  to  be  fixed  close  to  ihe 
stonework. 

1130.  Could  it  not  be  so  fixed  as  to  have  the 
mouldings  all  exposed  to  view  ? — Not  the  whole 
of  them.  There  would  be  the  thickness  of  the 
roof  and  eutters  against  the  walls  and  many  of 
the  mouldings  would  disappear  from  view  alto- 
gether. 

1131.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  project  a 
plan  that  would  carry  out  my  idea  without 
damaging  the  stonework  at  all,  or  covering  it 
up  ? — A  suggestion  which  might  be  made  with 
that  view  would  be  to  keep  the  smoking-room 
entirely  detached  from  the  walls  and  to  form  it 
at  a  certain  distance  into  the  quadrangle.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  injury  that  would 
be  done  to  the  light  of  the  present  cloak  room, 
and  how  small  tne  smoking-room  would  have  to 
be  if  it  were  kept  away  from  the  existing  walla, 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  make  it  practically 
useless.  I  had  considered  it  from  that  point  of 
view. 

1132.  How  do  you  think  it  would  damage 
these  cloak  rooms  in  anv  way,  either  by  light  or 
anything  else  ? — It  would  damage  them  both  as 
regards  light  and  ventilation. 

1 133.  You  could  still  preserve  the  ventilation, 
could  you  not? — Not  as  it  is  now  ;  it  is  ventilated 
directly  from  the  exterior  now,  but  it  would  then 
have  to  be  through  the  smoking-room. 

1134.  You  say  if  this  proposal  were  adopted 
you  wouI4  only  see  the  architecture  from  the  in-* 
side  ? — Yes. 

1135.  That  is  all  you  can  see  of  it  now  ? — You 
can  see  it  from  the  Cloisters  now. 

1136.  Not  through  the  coloured  glass  windows, 
can  you? — Perhaps  not  through  the  coloured 
glass  windows. 

1137.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  anything 
except  the  pavement  when  some  of  the  small 
windows  are  open  ? — There  is  a  door  that  leads 
out  into  the  court,  so  that  you  can  walk  into  the 
court  now,  if  you  think  fit. 

1138.  Otherwise  this  would  be  a  very  coki- 
venient  place  for  a  smoking-room  for  Members, 
would  it  not  ? — The  position  would  be  a  con- 
venient one. 

Sir  ElHs  Ashmead'Bartktt. 

1139.  You  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  blot 
on  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  building., 
From  what  point  outside  would  the  covering  of 
this  proposeu  smoking-room  be  visible  ? — I  have 
not  considered  that  the  actual    smoking-room 

Q  4  itself 
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Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett — continued. 

itself  would  be  such  an  eyesore,  but  it  would 
inclose  the  external  architecture  of  the  Cloisters. 
The  external  architecture  of  the  Cloisters  would 
become  the  mutilated  internal  architecture  of  the 
room, 

1140.  From  what  point  can  you  see  the 
architecture ;  can  you  see  it  from  any  other 
point  except  the  Cloak  Room  ? — Yes,  from  the 
floor  above,  immediately  over  the  Cloisters,  all 
round. 

1141.  Do  you  say  it  would  cost  over  3,000/. 
merely  to  put  a  roof  and  floor  in  the  Cloisters  ? 
— In  the  way  I  should  do  it,  with  the  warming 
and  lighting. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1142.  I  suppose  you  could  do  it  a  great  deal 
cheaper  with  lighter  work,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ; 
there  are  many  ways  of  doing  it  cheaper,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  architecture 
of  this  building  at  all  if  it  were  so  done. 

1143.  The  general  view  of  the  work  of  this 
building  is  that  it  is  extravagant?— It  is  expen- 
sive. 

1144.  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  water- 
closets  in  this  building  are  not  ventilated  at  all  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  that  are  not 
ventilated. 

1145.  You  know  the  rooms  adjoining  our 
gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons?— Yes. 

1146.  You  know  the  water-closets  there  are  at 
each  end  ? — Yes. 

1147.  Practically  those  are  not  ventilated,  are 
they  Y — I  think  they  are. 

1148.  I  have  noticed  within  the  last  few  days 
they  have  broken  away  the  sash  at  the  top  and 
let  in  air  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  see  any  other 
ventilation  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  those 
closets  are  unventilated. 

Sir  Charles  Dilfte. 

1149.  Your  attention  probably  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  those  closets  have  always  been 
very  close  ? — I  have  not  heard  any  complaints. 

1 1 50.  I  have  heard  complaints  frequently ; 
but  you  say  they  have  not  reached  you? — They 
have  not  reached  me. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1151.  There  is  a  lavatory  and  water  closet 
down  below  stairs  on  the  level  of  the  Terrace 
Smoking  Kooms  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor ; 
is  there  any  ventilation  to  the  outside  air  from 
that  water  closet  at  all  ? — i  am  not  prepared  to 
say  without  making  an  examination  of  it. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1152.  Have  you  had  no  complaints  of  the 
urinal  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  frcm  the 
reading  room  ? — I  have  not  personally  had  any 
complaint;  1  do  not  know  if  there  have  been 
complaints. 

1153.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  the 
Vote  Office  ^lout  smells  that  come  down  into 


Mr.  Alpheus  Morton — continued. 

that  room  from  the  water-closets? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1154.  Do  you  not  make  a  periodical  and 
regular  exammation  of  these  places  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  in  a  proper  state  or  not? — No, 
1  do  not. 

1 155.  Is  it  not  part  of  your  duty  ? — No. 

1156.  Whose  duty  is  it  ?— The  Clerk  of  the 
Works  would  know  more  about  it;  and  the 
engineer  in  cliarge  of  the  ventilation  would  know 
about  the  internal  ventilation. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

1157.  Are  they  here  now  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morton. 

1158.  You  know  the  staircase  that  runs  by  our 
newspaper  room  on  to  the  Terrace  ? — Yes. 

1159.  Could  that  staircase  be  widened? — I 
cannot  sav  without  examining  it. 

1160.  Will  you  consider  that  matter;  because 
I  have  had  a  nimiber  of  complaints  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  crowding  on  that  staircase  on 
Divisions  ?  —Yes. 

Chairman. 

1161.  There  would  be  no  difficxdty,  would 
there,  in  dividing  up  the  present  Terrace  Smoking 
Boom  into  two  or  more  rooms?— Not  the  least; 
some  of  the  walls  were  removed  to  make  the 
present  smoking  room. 

Mr.  Crtmer. 

1162.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  place  a  gas 
jet  or  some  kind  of  artificial  light  on  the  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  basement  from  the  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  Serjeant;  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  see  there  at  present,  it  is  so  dark  ? — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  light 
that  may  be  required  there. 

Lord  Stanley. 

1163.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  the  following  change :  that  is  to  say,  to 
take  the  Tea  Koom  and  the  cooking  place  that 
there  is  next  it,  and  throw  it  all  into  one  room, 
making  it  into  a  smoking  room,  and  making 
Committee  Room  E  into  a  tea  room;  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  that,  leaving  out 
of  sight  for  the  moment  the  questicm  of  the  Still 
Room? — There  would  be  no  structural  difficulty. 

*  1164.  If  that  proposal  were  carried  out,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
finding  t?ome  other  place  for  the  Still  Room,  near 
to  the  new  Tea  Room,  and  putting  anybody  below 
who  was  displaced  into  the  present  Still  Room  ? 
I  think  sufficient  still-room  accommodation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  Tea  Uoom 
could  be  obtained. 

1165.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
great  difficulties  in  any  way  which  would  pre- 
vent this  proposed  alteration? — No  structural 
difficulty  that  I  can  foresee. 
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Mr.  James  Thomas  Jones  and  Mr.  William  J.  Prim,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

1166.  (To  Mr.  Prim).  There  are  two  or 
three  places  where  Members  have  frequently 
made  complaints  as  to  the  ventilation  and  as  to 
the  smell  and  closeness  of  the  closets.  The 
Library  corridor  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

1167.  But  are  you  aware  that  even  now  there 
is  a  close  smell  in  the  Library  corridor  ?— I  was 
not  aware  there  was  now  any  complaint. 

1168.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
sufficiently  improved  ? — There  are  frequently 
smells  there  which  are  at  present  unavoidable ; 
for  instance,  when  they  are  making  coffee  in  the 
still-room  some  smell  can  be  noticed. 

1169.  That  is  rather  a  pleasant  smelly  is  it 
not? — Sometimes  Members  do  not  know  what 
the  smell  is ;  and  there  are  Irequently  cooking 
smells  there  which  are  at  present  unavoidable. 

1170.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
closets  in  the  upstairs  lobby  of  the  House  ? — 
Not  lately. 

1171.  l)o  you  consider  them  well  ventilated? 
— I  should  have  preferred  if  we  could  get  in  more 
external  air,  but  there  is  a  good  pull  from  those 
water-closets. 

1172.  They  are  very  hot  and  stuffy,  are  they 
not  ? — At  times  they  are  so. 

1173.  You  cannot  suggest  further  improve- 
ment in  them  ? — You  might  arrange  to  get  more 
air  in  from  the  outside,  but  when  they  were 
originally  designed,  it  was  intended  to  draw  as 
much  air  as  possible  from  the  corridor  alongside  so 
as  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  smell  coining  in. 

1174.  The  smell  does  not  come  into  the  corri*- 
dor,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  closets  themselves 
are  stuffy  and  close  ? — That  can  be  improved. 

1175.  Then  there  is  a  closet  and  urinal  down- 
stairs by  the  Terrace  entrance,  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Little  Committee  stair- 
case or  the  smoking-room  staircase  ? — That  closet 
is  in  a  very  bad  position,  but  it  is  proposed,  I 
understand,  to  stop  up  the  entrance  there,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  the  kitchen  accommodation. 

1176.  (To  Mr.  Jimes).  Will  not  there  be  any 
closet  to  replace  it  ? — There  is  already  one  by  the 
new  smoking  room,  the  one  that  you  complain  of 
as  being  warm ;  that  could  be  remedied  by 
taking  the  boiler  outside. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

1177.  (To  Mr.  Prim).  The  evil  would  still 
remain,  would  it  not.  You  would  not  make  any 
alterations  in  its  use  even  if  it  is  transferred ;  it 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  employes  ? — 
If  the  kitchen  arrangements  were  altered,  there 
could  be  an  alteration  made  there. 

1178.  With  better  ventilation? — Yes. 

Mr.    Radcliffe-Cooke. 

1179.  Is  it  not  the  fact  now  that  the  down- 
stairs water-closet  has  no  ventilation  at  all  ? — It 
is  not  the  fact;  it  has  ventilation.  The  air  is 
drawn  from  the  Terrace  to  that  water-closet. 

0.175. 


Mr.  Radcliffe-Cooke — continued. 

1180.  Where  does  it  go  out? — There  is  a 
grating  at  the  top ;  it  eventually  finds  its  way 
to  the  Victoria  Tower. 

1181.  I  went  there  yesterday  and  I  could  not 
see  any  outlet  at  all  ? — There  is  an  outlet  and  " 
an  inlet. 

1182.  ^To  Mr.  Jones).  Is  there  any  periodical 
examination  of  closets  and  other  places  in  the 
House? — Yes;  every  morning  a  man  goes  to 
every  closet  to  examine  and  cleanse  it,  and  to 
see  that  it  is  in  a  proper  condition. 

1183.  Is  there  any  examination  of  the  closets 
by  skilled  and  competent  men  ? — Yes. 

1 184.  Do  you  mean  by  those  cleaners  that  you 
have  just  spoken  of? — A  {)lumbcr  goes  round 
and  sees  that  the  closets  are  in  working  order. 

1185.  Every  morning  ? — Yes. 

1186.  At  any  other  time  of  the  day  when 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Members  in  the 
House,  is  there  any  inspection  ? — Yes. 

1187.  By  whom  ? — Two  men  are  kept  for  that 
purpose ;  they  relieve  each  other  and  go  round 
each  hour  till  the  House  is  up  with  a  bottle  of 
disinfecting  fluid  and  clean  up  anything  that  there 
may  be. 

1188.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  either  of 
those  men,  from  any  inspections  they  have  made, 
of  any  complaint  or  smell,  or  any  objection  of  any 
kind  with  regard  to  any  of  these  water-closets? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly  we  have. 

1189.  Have  you  often  had  complaints? — Not 
often.  I  have  had  complaints,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  told  me  they  have  had  to  clean  up  urine 
that  has  been  on  the  floor. 

1190.  I  do  not  mean  that  sort  of  thing.  Have 
you  had  any  complaints  from  them  of  general 
ill  odours  from  the  closets  prevailing  during  the 
time  the  Members  are  in  the  House? — No, 
certainly  not;  it  would  not  be  their  duty  to 
report  that  to  me. 

1191.  How  would  you  know  whether  or  not 
these  closets  were  in  a  proper  and  healthy  con- 
dition if  you  do  not  go  and  see  them  yourself  and 
nobody  reports  to  you? — The  plumber  would 
report  as  to  that. 

1192.  That  is  what  I  asked,  and  I  imderstand 
you  to  say  it  was  not  their  duty  to  report  ? — 
You  asked  about  the  two  men  who  went  round 
later. 

1193.  Did  I  understand  that  the  plumber  only 
went  round  in  the  morning  ? — (5nly  in  the 
morning. 

1194.  There  is  no  one  who  goes  round  at  the 
time  when  these  smells  would  be  likely  to  prevail 
and  who  reports  to  you  ? — These  two  men  go 
there  during  that  time. 

1195.  But  these  two  men  I  understand  do  not 
report ;  the  only  man  who  reports  to  you  is  the 
man  who  goes  round  in  the  morning? — They 
would  report  to  me  if  the  closets  were  defective ; 
but  if  there  was  a  bad  smell  caused  by  frequent 
usage  of  a  closet  they  would  not  report  that. 

1196.  Therefore  you  get  nobody  to  report  to 
you  if  there  is  any  bad  smell  at  the  time  when 
there  is  likely  to  be  the  most  bad  smell  ? — (Mr. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe-Cooke — continued. 

Prim).  As  I  have  to  do  with  the  ventilation,  may 
I  say  that  if  there  was  a  complaint  I  would  hear 
of  it  first  from  one  of  my  men,  who  are  always 
in  attendance  when  the  House  is  sitting,  and  if 
it  could  be  attended  to  then  and  required  no 
alteration  from  a  plumber^  he  would  attend  to 
it 

1197.  Who  is  this  man  who  goes  round  the 
closets  and  reports  to  you? — He  does  not  go 
round  the  closets ;  it  is  a  man  who  takes  the 
temperature  throughout  the  building. 

1198.  Is  there  anyone  who  goes  round  the 
closets  and  reports  to  you  whether  thev  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  or  not? — I  should  be  very 
likely  to  hear  of  any  defect. 

1199.  Is  there  anybody  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  and  go  rotmd  the  closets  at  any  time 
when  they  are  fullest  and  most  often  used,  and 
therefore  most  liable  to  smell  the  worst,  and 
report  to  you  or  to  anyone  else  their  condition 
at  that  time  ? — I  should  say  the  cleaners  who  go 
round  would  report. 

1200.  You  say  that  the  cleaners  would  report; 
but  Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  cleaners  do  not 
report  anything  except  that  a  place  is  dirty,  and 
that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  report  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  closets.  May  I  take  it 
from  both  you  gentlemen  that  there  is  no  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  the  closets  and 
other  places  at  a  time  they  are  most  used,  and 
report  to  you  whether  they  are  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  and  healthy  condition.  It  is 
evident  there  is  no  one  ? 

Mr.  Cremer. 

1201.  (To  Mr.  Jones).  Is  there  any  sanitary 
inspector  in  the  building?— No. 

1202.  Supposing  the  water  ran  away,  from 
some  cause,  from  the  closet,  and  the  pan  was 

Eractically  emptjr  of  water  so  that  the  sewer  gas 
ad  an  opportunity  of  going  direct  up  into  the 
room,  would  that  fact  be  reported  to  you  ;  is 
there  any  person  who  i^  charged  with  the  duty 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  water  appliances 
are  perfect  from  day  to  day? — Yes;  everyday 
any  defect  is  reported. 

1203.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  one 
of  the  closets  in  this  building  has  had  no  water 
in  it;  for  some  days  in  succession.  I  do  not  say 
within  the  last  flew  weeks,  but  it  came  under  my 
notice  several  months  ago  that  in  one  of  the 
closets  in  this  building  the  water  was  absent  from 
the  pan,  and  the  pan  was  absolutely  dry  for  six 
or  seven  days  in  succession  ? — I  should  be  very 
much  astonished  indeed  to  hear  that  that  was  so* 

1204.  I  know  it  was  so,  because  I  saw  it? — 
1  should  have  been  very  glad  if  you  had  reported 
it  and  let  me  know. 

1205.  It  was  not  my  business  to  make  a  report. 
I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  of  Members  that  some 
one  should  be  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  water  supply  to  the 
closets  is  perfect,  and  whether  there  is  any  de- 
fect in  the  sanitary  arrangements  so  far  as  they 
can  be  observed  by  looking  at  the  water-closets  ? 
— There  is  a  skilled  plumber  who  attends  to  that 
duty  every  morning. 


Mr.  Cremer — continued. 

1206.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no 
one  who  inspected  the  sanitary  arrangements  ? — 
You  asked  me  was  there  a  sanitary  inspector, 
and  I  thought  you  meant  a  specially  appointed 
sanitary  inspector. 

1207.  How  often  does  the  skilled  plumber 
visit  the  water-closets  and  report  to  you  as  to 
their  condition  ? — Every  momm? ;  he  is  supposed 
to  go  to  every  closet  in  the  building. 

1208.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  plumber  does 
not  do  his  duty  ;  for  I  saw  a  closet  at  the  end  of 
the  upper  corridor  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
Session,  in  which  there  was  no  water  in  the  {lan 
for  six  or  seven  days  in  succession  ? — i  am  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  it 

Sir  Ellit  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

1209.  Do  not  you  think  your  plumber  ought 
to  go  round  a  second  time,  say  about  dinner- 
time?—His  inspection  is  supplemented  by  the 
cleaners ;  there  are  two  of  them ;  they  are 
active  men  and  old  sailors.  They  eo  round 
every  hour  all  the  time  the  House  is  sitting, 
and  visit  all  these  places. 

1210.  Do  they  go  round  testing  the  water 
supply  and  the  condition  of  the  closets  ? — Seeing 
that  everything  is  right,  and  that  the  water  is 
on  and  the  closets  are  in  perfect  order;  they 
take  a  disinfectant  with  them  and  pour  it  down 
the  closets  and  urinals  frequently. 

1211.  Do  you  say  these  men  go  round  con- 
stantly during  the  sitting  of  the  House  and 
test  every  closet? — Yes,  they  try  them;  they 
can  see  in  a  moment  whether  it  is  in  working 
order. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

1212.  (To  Mr.  Pri/n).  Have  you  had  any  com- 
plaints about  the  water-closets  leading  to  the 
Referee's  OflSce  ? — Frequently. 

1213.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  smell 
from  them  which  has  made  the  office-keeper  sick 
and  has  permeated  the  House? — Yes.  The 
closets  are  ventilated,  but  there  will  always  be 
a  smell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  closets,  and  I 
think  the  fault  lies  in  having  a  residence  over 
closets  which  are  in  frequent  use  both  day  and 
night.  Those  closets  are  used  by  reporters  up  to 
a  late  hour,  or  I  should  say  an  early  hour,  in  the 
morning.  The  fault  is  in  having  a  residence  over 
them. 

1214.  The  only  remedy  would  be  the  removal 
of  the  house  or  the  removal  of  the  closet? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Alpheui  Morton. 

1215.  (To  Mr.  Jones).  You  told  us  that  you 
have  these  cleaners  and  this  plumber  going 
round  regularly  all  day;  is  there  no  superior 
officer  who  goes  round  at  irregular  intervals  to 
see  that  things  are  right  ? — Only  myself. 

1216.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  these  men 
get  used  ti)  bad  smells,  and  do  not  complain 
much  of  smells  because  they  do  not  find  them 
out  ? — When  some  people  go  and  use  a  closet, 
there  is  a  very  offensive  smell  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  these  men  would  not  report  that  to  me. 

1217.  Have 
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Mr.  Alpheus  Morton — continued.  Mr.  Atpheus  Morton — continued. 

1217.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  1221.  You  said  with  regard  to  the  cloiets  in 
Members  themselvea  about  anything  with  regard  the  Library  corridor  that  they  had  been  altered  ? 
to   sanitary  arrangements? — No,  not  since  the  — Yes. 

sanitary  arrangements  have  been  remodelled.  ,  ^,,_    ,-,,    x  •   xi_                i?  xi           «  /.        xi 

1218.  Did  you  not  have  a  complaint  from  me  ^^^^'  Wh^t  is  the  cause  of  the  smell  from  the 
myself  with  regard  to  the  urinal  opposite  the  f^"^'"?  there  ?-The  inlet  of  fresh  air  is  taken 
smoking  room  ?- Yes.  ^ ""^"^  J^  P?^«*g^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^  T^/^?*  "  T^ 

1219;  Did  you  alter  it?-Ye8,I  did.    Thut  is  °«*^  the  still-room,  and  the  smell  of  the   coffee 

a  minor    matter.     I    thought    you    meant  the  ^^"^®»  through  there, 

sanitary  arrangements  as  a  whole.  1223.  That  comes  into  the  corridor  where  the 

1220.  No,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  meant  have  urinals  and  closets  are? — Yes. 
you    had    any   complaints  as   to  any  closet  or 

urinal?— No;  the  complaints  since  the  sanitary  1224.  Are  those  urinals  carried  out  with  the 

arrangements  have  been  remodelled  have  been  latest  improvements,  so  far  as  you  know  them  ? 

very  slight  indeed.  "*• 


0.175.  H  2 
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Friday^  Brd  August  1894. 


HEMBEBS   PRESENT 


Sir  Ellis  Aslimead-Bartlett. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Burghley. 

Mr.  Badcliffe  Cooke. 

Mr.  Creiner. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone. 


Sir  Julian  Goldsmld. 
Major  Jones. 
Dr.  M'DonneU. 
Mr.  David  Plunket 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent. 


The  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  GLADSTONE,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  Taylor,  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1226.  TpE  Kitchen  Committee  have  con- 
sidered the  ])lan  which  jou  drew  of  the  pro- 
posed new  kitchen  on  the  basement,  and  they 
huve  sugijested  a  certain  modification ;  will  you 
just  state  to  the  Committee  generally  the  nature 
of  that  modification,  and  the  difference  which  it 
will  make  in  the  time  of  construction  and  in  the 
cost? — The  original  proposal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  left  the 
main  kitchen  in  its  present  position,  and  it  was 
to  be  added  to  by  the  wall  being  carried  out 
further  into  the  court.  The  proposal  of  the 
Kitchen  Committee  now  is  that  the  present 
kitchen  should  be  abandoned  altogether,  and  an 
entirely  new  kitchen  formed  in  the  rooms  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  servants  and  the 
manager  and  for  the  offices  of  the  kitchen.  It 
therefore  involves  considerably  more  structural 
alterations  than  were  involved  in  the  scheme 
originally  proposed  for  the  downstairs  kitchen. 


1226.  Is 
ticable. 


Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
it    quite    feasible  ?  —  It    is 

Major  Jones. 


prac- 


1227.  Is  it  more  expensive  ?  —  It  is  more 
expensive. 

Chairman, 

1228.  What  is  the  general  difference  in  the 
cost?-  Generally  speaking,  it  will  cost  about 
2,000/.  more. 

Sir  Julian   Goldsmid. 

1229.  Will  you  have  as  good  or  better  accom- 
modation?— It  would  give  a  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  dining  room  ;  the  kitchen 
would  be  more  commodiously  situated  ;  it  would 
be  closer  to  the  lifts,  which  the  manager  appears 
to  hold  is  a  very  important  point,  and  no  doubt 
he  is  right. 

1230.  Would  there  be  plenty  of  room  where 
the  present  kitchen  now  is  ? — Yes,  there  is  plenty 
of  room. 


Mr.  David  Plunket. 

1231.  Is  it  as  good  a  scheme  on  the  whole, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ventilation  and  the 
avoidance  of  smells,  as  the  alternative  scheme 
dowustairs ;  I  am  not  comparing  it  with  the  up- 
stairs at  all  ? — It  is  about  the  same,  but  I  should 
think,  perhaps,  scarcely  as  ^ood  as  the  original 
proposal  in  that  respect,  for  tliis  reason,  that  the 
kitchen  would,  under  the  new  proposal,  be  closer 
to  the  lifts.  The  original  proposal  was  to  extend 
the  wall  into  the  court  only  one  storey  high.  The 
kitchen,  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  place  it,  will 
be  immediately  under  E.  Committee  Room,  and^ 
therefore,  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  get- 
ting ventilation  directly  through  the  roof.  We 
should  have  to  take  the  ventilation  into  the 
kitchen  by  means  of  shafts,  and  through  the 
windows. 

1232.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  in  that 
way  to  make  a  satisfactory  system  of  ventilation 
for  the  kitchen  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  it  would 
involve  more  structiural  works  than  in  the  other 
case. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1233.  Would  you  still  have  to  build  out  into 
the  court-yard  ? — Yes ;  in  order  to  get  the  space 
for  the  servants. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

1234.  Would  you  let  us  see  the  proposal  on 
the  plan  ? — The  plan  for  the  scheme  now  pro- 
posed has  not  yet  been  made,  but  I  can  show 
generally  on  this  plan  what  it  is.  (The  IVitnezt 
explained  the  proposed  alteration  on  the  plan.) 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett. 

1235.  The  new  position  of  the  kitchen  would 
be  further  away  from  the  offices  of  the  House, 
so  that  the  offices  of  the  House  above  would  be 
less  interfered  with  by  kitchen  odours  than 
under  the  old  scheme;  is  not  that  so? — Yes, 
that  would  be  so. 

1236.  I  understand  the  new  kitchen  would  be 
underneath  Committee  Room  E. ;  how  will  that 
affect  the  temperature  of  Committee  Room  E.  ? 
— Committee  Room  E.  would  undoubtedly  be 
warmer  than  it  is  at  present. 
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3  August  1894.] 


Mr.  Taylor. 


[  Continued. 


Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'Bartlett — continued. 

1237.  How  far,  in  the  old  scheme,  would  the 
kitchen  have  been  from  the  lifts ;  what  distance  in 
feet  ? — About  90  feet  from  the  nearest  lift,  but, 
of  course,  it  would  be  considerably  more  than 
that  from  these  lifts  {pointing  to  the  plan.) 

1238.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  the  dis- 
tance on  the  old  plan  of  the  main  kitchen  from 
the  lifts  would  be  about  130  feet  ? — Yes,  about 
that. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

1239.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much 
danger  of  the  Smell  of  the  cooking  getting  into 
E.  Committee  Room  on  this  new  plan  ? — f  think 
not,  because  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  stronger 
exhaust  where  now  proposed  than  we  have  at 
present,  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  the  fresh 
air  in  at  the  windows  and  the  foul  air  into  the 
shafts. 

1240.  In  that  case,  would  vou  be  able  toappljr 
the  process  of  bringing  this  fresh  air  over  ice,  if* 
necessary,  as  you  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1241.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  increase 
the  heat  very  mnch  in  K.  Committee  Room, 
having  the  kitchen  underneath? — It  will  increase 
the  temperature,  but  not  seriously,  I  think. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

1242.  That  depends,  I  presume,  \x\ion  the 
construction  of  the  floor  to  a  great  extent  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  points  which  involves 
extra  expense  and  additional  time  to  carry  out. 

Sir  Ellis  Ashmead'BartletL 

1243.  Would  you  give  us  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed kitchen  as  altered? — The  actual  cost  of  tlie 
kitchen  as  approximately  estimated  would  be 
about  7,000/. 

1244.  Including  the  2,000/.  additional  ?— Yes. 

1245.  And  all  the  offices  adjoining  the  kit- 
chen?—It  includes  the  offices  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  but  not  the  re-arrangement  of  any  of 
the  Terrace  rooms,  which  are  involved  in  the 
proposed  scheme. 

1246.  There  is  no  re-arrangement  of  the 
Terrace  rooms,  is  there  ? — There  is  a  slight  re- 
arrangement ;  that  is  not  an  important  matter. 

1247.  May  we  take  it  that  as  regards  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  and  the  dining  rooms  on  the 
Terrace,  7,000/.,  would,  roughly  speaking,  cover 
it? — No,  it  would  not  be  so  :  it  would  be  more 
than  that,  because  I  take  250/.  for  such  re- 
arrangement as  may  be  required  in  the  Terrace 
rooms. 

1248.  Then  we  may  say  7,250/.  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

1249.  Does  that  include  the  total  cost  of  the 
alterations  below  ? — It  includes  all  the  altera- 
tions below  connected  with  the  kitchen  and  offices, 
and  it  includes  the  lifts  and  the  cooking  apparatus. 

Mr.  Buchcnian. 

1250.  Could  the  Ministers'  rooms  A.  and  B. 
be  thrown  into  one  room  ? — Yes. 

1251.  Without  much  extra  coj^t  or  difficulty  ? 
—It  is  rather  an  expensive  operation,  because 
girders  are  required  to  support  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  above,  which  are  on  brick  arches. 

0.175. 


Chairman. 

1252.  Is  it  a  main  wall  ? — No,  it  is  not  a  main 
wall ;  80  that  it  would  be  easv  enough  in  that 
respect,  but,  of  course,  there  is  also  the  cost  of  the 
re-arrangement  of  all  the  wall  framing  and 
wainscotting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  wnich  is 
necessarily  expensive. 

Mr.  David  Plunket. 

1253.  In  regard  to  the  throwing  together  of 
rooms  A.  and  B.,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  size 
of  the  rooms  ? — As  the  rooms  now  are,  the  size  of 
each  is  17  feet  by  12,  without  the  space  which 
represents  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is 
considerable. 

1254.  How  much  would  the  whole  space  be  if 
they  were  thrown  into  one  ? — It  would  give  a 
room  of  35  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Cremer. 

1255.  Your  estimate  of  7,250/.  is,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  gather,  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  alteration  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
present  staff* ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  it  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  present  staff*. 

1256.  By  whom  would  it  be  undertaken  ? — It 
would  be  done  under  the  contract  for  ordinary 
works  and  repairs  in  the  London  district. 

1257.  Is  that  contract  obtained  by  public  ten- 
der^— It  is  obtained  by  public  competition. 

Chairman. 

1258.  As  regards  the  time  this  alteration 
would  take,  could  it  be  done  within  the  Recess, 
assuming  that  the  House  adjourns,  say,  at  the  end 
of  August  and  meets  at  the  end  of  January  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  five  months,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  overtime  will  be  neces- 
sary to  get  it  finished  in  that  time ;  the  work 
would  probably  be  somewhat  more  expensive  if 
done  in  that  snort  time. 

1259.  With  regard  to  the  water-closets  in  the 
House,  certain  representations  have  been  made 
to  me  that  they  are  unsatisfactorily  ventilate^], 
and  that  some  of  them  ought  to  be  in  different 
positions.  I  understand  that  each  of  the  water- 
closets  is  ventilated  by  an  exhaust  ? — Yes ;  every 
water-closet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chamber 
is  ventilated  by  an  exhaust. 

1260.  And  the  bad  air  goes  direct  into. the 
main  air  shafts,  and  is  carried  right  away  ? — 
Yes. 

1261.  There  is  always  an  indraught  into  the 
water-closets  from  the  lobbies,  or  wherever  they 
are  situated  in  the  passages  outside,  is  there  not  ? 
— That  is  the  intention  of  the  system,  and  there 
is  always  (I  have  myself  tested  it  to  be  so)  an 
inward  current  from  the  corridors  into  the  water- 
closets,  and  it  passes  through  the  ceiling. 

1262.  Would  it  be  at  all  an  advantage,  in  your 
opinion,  to  alter  the  position  of  these  water- 
closets,  and  put  them  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  outside  air  ? — I  should  sa^  it  would  be 
decidedly  an  advantage  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  if  the  wateivclosets  could  be  taken  away 
entirely  from  where  they  are ;  but  it  is  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  say  whether  they  are 
not  more  convenient  where  they  are  than  they 
would  be  in  any  other  position. 

1263.  I  take  it,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, . 
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Mr.  Taylor. 


\^Cantumed. 


CAatrman— continued, 
you  would  always  prefer  the  water-closets  as  far 
away  as  possible ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  of 
my  question.  To  take  a  specific  illustration  :  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  water-closet  above  the 
division  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons? — 
Yes. 

1264.  There  the  washing-basins  are  next  the 
windows,  and  inside  is  a  unnal  and  water-closet? 
—  There  are  windows  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lobbies,  but  not  at  the  southern  end. 

1265.  I  am  talking  of  the  northern  end,  where 
the  windows  are  over  the  washing-basins  ;  would 
there  be  any  advantage  in  putting  those  washing- 
basins  where  the  unnal  and  water-closets  now 
are,  and  transferring  the  urinal  and  water- 
closets  to  where  the  washing-ba?ins  are? — I 
think  not. 

1266.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  I 
think  they  are  just  as  well  where  they  are, 
probably  better.  The  present  system  has  been 
established  with  a  view  of  no  smells  goinff  back- 
wards from  the  closets  into  the  corridors  or 
lobbies,  and  the  exhaust  is  so  strong  that  it 
ensures  at  all  times  an  inward  current  from  the 
lobbies,  subject  to  the  windows  not  being  open 
i  n  very  cold  weather.  If  those  windows  were 
open  in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  House  were 
at  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  outside^ 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  air  coming  in  at 
the  windows  and  of  getting  into  the  lobbies  and 
into  the  House.  The  air  that  would  be  drawn 
into  the  House  in  that  case  would  be  through 
the  lavatory  into  the  corridors,  and  so  into  the 
House. 

1267.  Then  is  it  for  that  reason  that  it  has  been 
held  that  the  lavatory  and  ik  ater -closets  in  commu- 
nication with  the  division  lobbies  are  not  in  a 
very  satisfactory  position  ? — That  is  so ;  they  are 
not  in  a  satisfactory  position  so  far  as  the  House 
itself  is  concerned;  they  are  too  close  to  the 
House,  and  too  immediately  connected  with  the 
corridors. 

1268.  I  understand  from  your  answer  that  that 
danger  would  be  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
urinals,  at  any  rate,  were  in  connection  with  the 
outside  atmosphere,  because  there  would  be  more 
liability  to  in-draught  ? — Where  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  communicates  directly  with  the  external 
atn^ospbere,  you  may  almost  rest  assured  that  in 
very  cold  weather,  with  the  temperature  very  low 
outside,  and  the  temperature  in  the  House,  say,  at 
64  degrees,  the  air  would  rush  in  if  it  got  an 
opportunity.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the  door 
was  left  open,  the  uir  would  come  in  from  the 
exterior  tnrough  the  lobby  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would  come  through  the  lavatory  and  urinals. 

1269.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
the  urinals  and  water-closets  which  open  out  into 
the  main  library  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Yes. 

1270.  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a 
strong  emell  of  cofiee  there,  and  that  that  sug- 

fests  that  the  system  of  ventilation  is  defective, 
ecause  it  seems  to  show  that  the  lavatory  is 
somehow  or  other  connected  with  the  still-room 
where  the  cofiee  is  made.  Does  that,  in  your 
opinion,  show  the  ventilation  to  be  defective  ? — 
No.  I  can  answer  for  the  smell  of  cofiee  in  that 
particiJar  lavatory.     The  inlets  for  the  air   to 


Chairman — continued. 

the  gratings  in  the  skirting  of  the  lavatory  are 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Terrace,  and  when  the 
cofiee  arrangements  are  going  on  downstairs 
near  the  smoking-room,  the  smell  of  coffee  ifl 
drawn  in,  showing  the  strong  upward  current 
that  is  going  on  through  the  lavatory  itself. 

1271.  That  rather  testifies  to  the  good  ventila- 
tion of  the  still-room,  does  it  not  ? — It  testifies 
to  the  iiood  ventilation  of  the  water-closets. 

1272.  In  the  lavatory  you  get  the  benefit  of 
the  air  from  the  still-room  ?— It  comes  from  the 
open  corridor  which  leads  through  to  the  Terrace. 
Over  the  doorway,  which  leads  to  the  smoking- 
room  staircase,  you  will  see  the  inlets  formed  m 
the  solid  stone,  and  those  inlets  go  through  the 
fioor,  and  are  conducted  into  the  skirting  of  the 
lavatory  above. 

1273.  It  rather  shows  the  eflSciency  of  the 
ventilation  ? — The  more  the  smell  of  the  coffee 
in  the  lavatory  the  more  it  shows  that  the  air  is 
passing  through. 

1274.  That  is  rather  an  agreeable  smell  than 
otherwise  in  the  lavatory,  I  presume  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

Dr.  M'DmneU. 

1275.  If  the  smell  of  oflTee  comes  in,  I  sup- 
pose other  smells  come  in,  too  ? — Any  smell  there 
may  be  in  the  open  corridor  leading  to  the 
Terrace. 

1276.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  much 
better  to  have  the  water-closets  at  the  external 
wall,  and  to  have  direct'  communication  with  the 
open  air?— In  an  ordinary  building,  yes. 

1277.  Y'ou  said  that  cold  weather  would  drive 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  water-closets  into 
the  House  if  the  windows  were  open;  what 
does  it  do  in  hot  weather  ? — The  current  is  not 
so  strong  in  hot  weather  from  the  exterior  as  it 
is  in  cold  weather  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  exhaust  is  sufiBcient  to  carrv  off' 
the  whole  of  the  inlet  in  such  weather  as  this. 

1278.  How  is  it  that  it  is  in  the  warm  weather 
that  we  complain  of  bad  smells  in  the  lobbies  ? — 
1  do  not  know  where  the  smells  come  from ;  they 
do  not  come  from  the  water-closets ;  they  do  not 
arise  from  an  imperfect  system  of  ventilation. 

1279.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  exhaust?— 
The  exhaust  is  a  tube  connecting  the  space  over 
the  ceilings  of  the  water-closets  with  the  main 
shafts,  and  is  worked  by  the  furnace. 

1280.  If  there  was  the  draught  you  speak 
about,  a  match  placed  at  the  door  would  show 
some  sign  of  the  draught  if  the  door  were  left 
ajar? — So  it  does ;  I  tested  it  yesterday  myself. 

1281-2.  The  Chairman  and  I  tested  it  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  there  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  a  draught  ? 

ChairmanJ]  I  think  it  was  perceptible. 

WitneisJ]  I  hi^ve  no  doubt  that  if  I  were 
to  go  into  any  one  of  the  four  lavatories  I 
should  find  that  the  current  is  strongly 
upward  through  the  ceiling. 

Dr.  APDonnelL 
1283.  Would    it    cost   much    to    change    the 
water-closet  from  the  present  position  where  the 
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Dr.  McDonnell — continued. 

urinal  is  ? — It  would  not  be  a  very  serious  cost ; 
it  is  necessarily  expensive  work. 

1284.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  yery 
great  improvement  i?  the  water-closets  were 
placed  in  that  way? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  objectionable  proposal.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  much  difference  myself. 

1285.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Health  Act  compel  people 
to  place  water-closets  against  the  external  wall  ? 
— Yes*  in  a  dwelling-house  where  they  have  no 
means  of  exhaust. 

1286.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
exhaustion ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement  to  have  the  water-closets 
placed  at  the  external  wall,  and  I  think  experts 
have  expressed  that  opinion? — Anyone  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  ventilation  of  this  House  or 
of  its  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  informed  as 
to  what  they  are;  a  great  many  people  have 
come  into  the  building,  and  seeing  no  external 
window,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  ventilation.  That  is  not  so.  The  ventila- 
tion is  arranged  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
the  air  from  the  corridors  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  ceilings  of  the  water-closets;  and 
that  acts  perfectly,  for  I  have  tested  it  myself 
repeatedly. 

1287.  It  is  very  often  found  after  the  water- 
closets  are  used,  that  for  half-an-hour  afterwards 
there  is  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  If  there 
was  this  perfect  ventilation  which  you  speak  of^ 
why  should  that  smell  remain  in  that  way  ? — If 
the  closets  are  in  constant  use  there  must  be  a 
smell. 

1288.  Surely  not  necessarily,  if  they  had 
direct  communication  into  the  outer  atmosphere? 
— If  there  is  a  smell  in  the  closet  itself,  and  it  does 
not  reach  the  corridor  that  corroborates  what  I 
say ;  that  the  air  is  passed  off*  through  the 
ceiling. 

1289.  If  the  smell  remains  in  the  closet  for 
half-an-hour,  as  I  have  found,  there  cannot  be 
much  draught  ? — Of  course,  I  have  not  had  that 
experience.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
closets  while  they  are  in  use. 

1290.  If  that  is  the  fact,  would  it  not  disprove 
the  thorough  ventilation  which  you  speak  of  as 
existing  ? — It  might  show,  and  probably  would 
show,  that  a  greater  inflow  of  air  would  carry  off" 
the  smell  quicker  than  it  is  carried  off*  now  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  greater  inflow  of  air  would 
weaken  the  pull  from  the  corridor,  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  foul  air  getting  into  the 
corridor  and  the  Chamber. 

1291.  If  you  had  plenty  of  external  air,  it 
would  not  matter  about  the  exhaust  at  all,  would 
it ;  the  water-closets  would  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  exhaust,  would  they  not  ? — No,  I 
think  not ;  the  air  would  pass  through  the  closet 
if  the  exhaust  were  not  there,  and  carry  the  smell 
into  the  House. 

1292.  Would  that  be  so  with  a  window  put  in 
the  external  wall  ?— Yes.  M  y  experience  is  that 
where  in  a  dwelling-house  a  water-closet  window 
is  open,  when  you  open  the  door  of  the  water- 
closet  which  communicates  with  a  corridor  there 
is  a  ctrong  inward  current. 

1293.  But  the  door  would  be  usually  closed, 
0.175. 
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^nd  the  window  would  be  constantly  open  ? — If 
you  could  keep  the  door  closed  it  would  be  a 
different  matter. 

1 294.  The  window  would  be  constantly  open  ; 
do  you  not  think  that  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  system  ? — It  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system  in  regard  to 
clearing  off  tne  foul  smell  in  the  closet,  but  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  the  foul  smells  getting  into  the 
corridor,  and  so  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Rctdcliffe  Cooke. 

1295.  You  said  the  water-closets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  House  were  ventilated  in  this 
peculiar  manner  ? — Yes. 

1296.  How  are  the  other  water-closets  venti- 
lated ? — I  should  say  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the 
water-closets  in  the  building  which  have  not 
direct  external  ventilation  are  ventilated  by  an 
exhaust. 

1297.  If  you  can  get  external  ventilation  for 
these  closets  you  prefer  it  ?  —  Subject  to  the 
closets  not  being  in  such  a  position  as  they  are  in 
the  corridors  and  lobbies  of  the  House. 

1298.  Where  the  closets  are  not  near  to  the 
Debating  Chamber  you  prefer  to  ventilate  them 
from  the  outside  ? — In  the  ordinary  way. 

1299.  The  object  of  ventilating  them  in  this 
extraordinary  way  is  in  order  tnat,  where  they 
are  near  the  Debating  Chamber,  no  smell  from 
the  closets  should  come  into  the  chamber  ?— That 
is  so. 

1300.  These  water-closets  are  always  venti- 
lated, are  they  not,  by  air  that  has  been  used  be- 
fore, either  in  the  House  or  in  the  lobbies ;  no 
fresh  air  ever  gets  into  these  water-closets  ;  that 
is  so,  is  it  not  r — ^That  is  so. 

1301.  The  theory  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
closets  in  that  part  of  the  House  is  that  no  fresh 
air  ever  shall  ^et  into  them,  because  if  the  fresh 
air  got  in  it  might  bring  a  draught  another  way 
into  the  House  ? — Yes. 

1302.  You  think,  with  regard  to  the  water- 
closets  above  the  lobbies,  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  remove  them  altogether  ?—  It  would 
be  much  better  so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 

1303.  If  the  theory  which  you  speak  of  is 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  the  ventilation  of  these 
closets  always  draws  the  air  through  the  ceiling 
out  into  the  shaft,  why  would  the  House  be  better 
off  by  their  removal  ?— It  is  simply  the  fact  of 
their  being  too  close  to  the  House  that,  to  my 
mind,  raises  the  question  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

1304.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  no  question 
about  it,  that  where  the  water-closets  were  ven- 
tilated by  the  pull  the  air  never  got  from  them 
into  the  lobbies  or  into  the  House  of  Commons? 
— That  has  been  my  experience. 

1305.  In  that  case,  there  is  no  object  in 
removing  them,  because  no  foul  air  from  them 
ever  gets  into  the  Debating  Chamber  ?—  I  do  not 
suggest  their  removal. 

1306.  You  said  just  now,  I  think,  that  it  would 
be  best  to  remove  these  water-closets? — If 
Members  would  be  satisfied  with  similar  accom- 
modation at  a  greater  distance  from  the  House 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  natural 
thing  to  say  that  they  would  be  better  further 
away. 

h4  1307.  IprWWp    r 
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Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

1307.  I  presume  honourable  Members  would 
not  be  satisned  with  that;  what  then  ? — If  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  I  think  they  must 
remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1308.  What  is  suggested  is  this  :  Although 
this  theoretical  system  of  ventilating  these  water- 
closets  by  a  pull,  as  you  call  it,  is  intended  for 
preventing  any  foul  air  from  coming  into  the 
debating  chamber  or  the  lobbies,  yet,  speaking 
as  a  natural  man,  you  would  prefer  removing 
those  closets  to  some  further  distance  from  the 
Chamber? — I  shoidd  say,  if  in  designing  this 
building  they  had  been  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  House  they  would  have  been  less 
criticised  than  they  are  now  in  their  present 
position. 

1309.  You  think  they  would  have  been  less 
open  to  criticism  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Burleigh. 

1310.  In  the  top  of  the  closets  there  is  a  ven- 
tilating glass,  wmch  is  fixed,  is  it  not? — The 
glass  18  moved  up  some  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  frame-work,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
pass  out. 

1311.  Is  that  a  fixture? — No,  it  is  moved 
according  to  the  season. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 

1312.  You  know  the  water-closet  opposite  the 
upstairs  smoking-room,  near  E.  Committee- 
room  ?— Yes. 

1313.  On  what  system  is  that  ventilated  ? — 
That  is  attached  to  the  exhaust. 

1314.  That  is  ventilated  on  the  exhaust 
system,  also,  is  It? — Yes. 

1315.  Why  is  there  an  opening  in  the  window 
there  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable 
there. 

1316.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  an  opening 
to  the  external  air  altogether  neutralised  the 
eflfect  of  the  exhaust  system,  but  in  the  water- 
closet  I  speak  of,  and  in  two  others,  I  believe 
near  the  Division  Lobby,  there  is  an  external 
window ;  if  the  objection  holds  good  in  the 
upper  portion,  why  does  it  not  hold  pood  in 
those  cases;  how  is  it  that  the  windows  have 
been  put  to  open  in  those  closets  which  are  ven- 
tilated on  the  exhaust  system  ? — I  cannot  tell 
why  they  were  put  there. 

1317.  That  seems  to  upset  the  whole  of  your 
theory,  doe«  it  not? — It  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  theory. 

Mr.  Datid  Plunket. 

1318.  In  point  of  fact,  if  they  were  shut  I 
presume  it  would  make  the  system  work,  pro 
tanlOf   the  better? — It  would  be   more   certain 


Mr.  David  Plunket — continued. 

of  drawing  the  air  from  the  corridor  into  the 
closet,  and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  that 
extent. 

Dr.  McDonnell 

13)9.  There  are  two  water-closets  at  present  in 
that  condition  in  the  Division  Lobby .  with 
external  windows ;  is  not  that  an  objection  on 
your  theory? — At  this  season  of  the  year  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  objectionable  to  have  the  win- 
dows open,  except  that  it  somewhat  weakens 
the  exhaust ;  but  in  very  cold  weather  if  the 
windows  were  left  open  there  woiJd  be  a  great 
risk  of  an  inrush  of  air  into  the  corridor,  and 
into  the  House  itself  through  the  open  win- 
dows. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

1320.  In  winter  I  suppose  they  would  be 
shut?— They  are  worked  according  to  the 
season. 

Dr.  M^Lonnell. 

1321.  It  is  in  summer  that  these  smells  arise, 
and  you  say  it  is  in  winter  that  you  say  there 
would  be  this  risk  of  inrush  of  air ;  in  winter 
the  windows  might  be  sealed  up  ? — I  should  not 
see  any  objection  to  that. 

1321*.  That  would  be  an  improvement? — 
Probably  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Ritdcliffe  Cooke. 

1322.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  does  not 
much  matter  having  those  windows  open  in 
summer,  because  the   power  of  the  exhaust  is 

freater  in  summer  than  in  winter ;  is  that  so  ? — 
\o  ;  the  power  of  the  exhaust  can  be  regulated 
according  to  the  requirements. 

1323.  Is  the  power  of  the  exhaust  as  great  in 
winter  as  in  summer? — Yes,  because  they  can 
increase  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Dr.  McDonnell. 

1324.  I  observed  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
temperature  in  the  House  was  63  degrees,  while 
on  the  Terrace  it  was  68  degrees  ;  would  not  the 
fact  of  the  external  air  bt-ing  warmer  than  the 
air  inside  have  the  effect  of  iacihtatiug  the  bad 
air  getting  out  of  the  House  ? — Yes,  the  air  would 
pass  more  freely  out  of  the  House. 

Colouel  Howard  Vincent. 

1325.  To  pass  to  another  point,  could  you  give 
me  the  width  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  ;  could  you  say  whether  the 
passage  at  the  back  there  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
take  pegs  on  which  the  hats  and  coats  of  strangers 
could  be  placed  ? — I  should  think  the  passage  is 
wide  enough  for  a  rail  to  be  run  along  the  back, 
on  ^hich  hats  and  coats  might  be  hung. 


Colonel  Howard  Vincent  (a  Member  of  the  Committee),  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1326.  I  THINK  you  wish  to  make  some  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  a  proposal  that  was  before 
the  Committee  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  chamber  of 
the  Houfe? — I  do.  I  cannot  |  otsibly  agree  to 
paragraph  1  of  the  Draft  Jteport  of  the  Chair- 


Chairman — continued. 

man,  and  I  desire  to  record  my  emphatic  dissent 
against  this  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee.  Bepeatedly,  in  recent  Sessions,  I 
have  directed  the  attention  of  your  predece^tsors 
to  the  scandal  that  the  National  Council,  con*] 
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sistinff  of  669  members,  without  the  Speaker, 
should  hare  sitting  accommodation  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  number,  and  less  than  300  seats 
from  which  a  part  can  by  any  possibility  be 
taken  in  the  proceedins^.  This  accommodation 
is  still  further  reduced  by  custom,  and  in  practice 
a  private  English,  Welsh,  or  Scotch  Member 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  has  only 
three  benches  with  ten  seats  each  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  Chair  whence  he  can  speak 
among  his  political  friends  and  associates,  and 
be  seen  or  heard  by  the  House  or  in  the  Re- 

Krters'  Gallery.  The  result  is  that  if  a  private 
ember  desires  to  represent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  views  of  nis  constituents,  averaging 
10,000  in  number,  upon  any  important  question, 
he  has  to  attend  at  the  House  not  later  than 
noon,  deposit  his  hat,  and  prowl  hatless  about  the 
corridors  for  four  or  five  hours.  And  the  houru 
of  sitting  are  framed  eo  as  to  enable  the  business 
and  professional  men,  of  whom  the  House  still 
largely  consists,  to  discharge  their  legislative 
duties  after  their  civic  functions.  Again,  what 
can  be  more  inconvenient  than  these  benches, 
cramped  and  narrow,  with  members  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,  huddled  together  like  the 
fares  m  an  omnibus,  one's  papers  perpetually 
brushed  away,  not  a  place  to  put  a  book  or  write 
a  note  ?  The  mob,  the  pushing,  the  pressure, 
too,  at  the  Bar  when  an  important  division  is 
called,  finds  analogy  only  in  the  entrance  to  the 
pit  of  a  popular  pantcmime.  On  1st  August 
1893,  Mr.  Snaw-Lefevre,  as  First  Commissioner 


Chairman  —  continued. 

of  Works,  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
myself  upon  **  the  then  recent  scenes  of  disorder, 
the  impossibility  for  Members  of  the  various 
parties  to  find  suflicient  accommodation  among 
their  political  friends"  :  "  I  agree,  however,  with 
the  honourable  Member  that  the  very  excep* 
tioual  experience  of  this  Session  as  regards  the 
crowding  of  this  House  and  of  its  division  lobbies, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  adjoining  rooms,  raises  a 
very  serious  Question,  and  next  Session  the 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject." 
The  present  Session  comes ;  the  House  appoints 
the  Committee,  and,  without  formal  notice,  at  a 
sitting  attended  by  only  nine  members  out  of  17, 
the  Committee  resolves  ^'  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  build  a  new  House  of  Commons  or  to  enlarge 
the  existing  House."  Was  the  Committee  com- 
petent thus  to  relieve  itself  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  it  by  the  House,  without  taking 
a  syllable  of  evidence,  without  consideration  of 
the  existing  defects  of  the  chambers,  without  a 
moment's  thought  of  how  they  could  be  altered 
or  overcome,  and  at  what  cost?  With  all 
deference  and  respect  to  the  Committee,  I  must 
humbly  enter  my  protest  against  this  action  of  a 
bare  majority,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  electors 
of  this  country,  who  have  returned  non-official 
members  to  ^^  seats"  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whence  they  may  give  expression  to  their  voice 
and  opinions  without  personal  inconvenience, 
hardship,  and  the  waste  of  valuable  time  in 
securing  a  place. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  July  1894. 


Sir,  27  July  1894. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  House  of  Commons  (Accommodation)  to  request 
jovL  will  be  good  enough,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  with  the  views  of  the 
Slitchen  Committee  on  the  following  proposals  now  before  the  Select  Committee : 

1.  Make  southern  dining-room  service-room. 

2.  Make  main  floor  smoking-room  a  dining-room. 
3. .  Wine  bar  in  place  of  present  service  room. 

The  proposals  are  in  connection  with  the  retention  of  the  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  its  enlargement,  as 
proposed  oy  the  Kitchen  Committee,  with  the  absorption  of  the  Assistant«Engineer*s  room. 

Yours,  &c. 
The  Chairman,  (signed)        F.  St.  G,  Tupper, 

Select  Committee  on  Kitchen  and  Befreshment  Booms.  Clerk  to  Committee. 


fSj  dear  Gladstone,  1  August  1894. 

The  &tchen  Committee,  at  their  meeting  to-day,  talked  over  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  kitchen  and 
dining-rooms  by  your  Committee,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposal  No.  1  (contained  in  Mr.  Tupper^s 
letter  to  me)  was  a  desirable  proposal,  and  also  proposal  No.  2 ;  this  latter  being  most  essential  and  absolutely 
necessary  if  No.  1  is  carried  out. 

As  to  proposal  No.  3,  one  Member  of  our  Committee,  Mr.  Cremer,  objected  to  the  wine  bar  being  placed 
where  the  existing  service-room  now  is,  on  the  ground  that  he  wishes  the  corridor  carried  right  through  that  space. 
But  the  rest  of  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  kitchen  and  serving  department 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement  to  put  the  wine  bar  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  service- 
room. 

With  respect  to  l^e  downstairs  arrangements,  we  considered  that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  shift  the 
whole  kitchen  to  the  space  now  open  to  us^  further  south,  so  as  to  have  it  opposite  to  the  now  proposed  lifts,  an 
arrangement  which  Mr.  Taylor  informed  us  is  quite  feasible,  and  the  advantages  of  which  he  quite  appreciates. 

n  there  is  any  further  information  required  as  to  the  arrangements  desired  by  my  Committee,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  on  the  subject. 

Tours.  &c. 
(signed)        Sidney  Herbert 
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APPENDIX  TO   BBPORT   FBOM   THE 


APPENDIX,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman,  3  August  1894. 


BETURN  of  the  Number  and  Approximate  Size  of  the  varioos  Boonu  occupied  by  Residents  in  the 

Palace  of  Westminster. 


SPEAKER*S   RESIDENCE. 


Bedroom 

„              ... 

Ft. 

.     15 
.    15 

X 
X 

Ft. 

15 
15 

Number  of 
Rooms. 

Ft.         Ft. 

Third  Storey    - 

Store  Closet    -       -9x6 
-.6X5 

-    15 

X 

18 

>*              "        "        " 

.     15 

X 

18 

-    24 

X 

10 

M                           -               -               - 

Bedroom      ... 

.    12 

X 

10 

6 

Second  Storey  - 

-  17 

-  9 

X 
X 

9 
9 

„              •        -        - 

-    19 

X 

9 

-    13 

X 

13 

* 

» 

-    18 

X 

16 

>* 

.    16 

X 

12 

"              -        -        - 

.    16 

X 

12 

. 

-    16 

X 

12 

?* 

.    16 

X 

15 

.    16 

X 

15 

i> 

10 

First  Storey     • 

Bedroom 

If              -        .        - 

-  17 

-  22 

X 
X 

22 

20 

Dressing  Room    - 

-    20 

X 

12 

Housemaids*  CloMt       8x6 

Bedroom 

-    23 

X 

17 

,.    -      8x6 

-    16 

X 

12 

ft                                          >»                               V             *-k 

?> 

.     18 

X 

14 

Bath  Room 

-      9 

X 

8 

Dressing  Room     - 

-    15 

X 

8 

Bedroom 

-     17 

X 

15 

.    17 

X 

15 

Dressing  Room    - 
Bedroom      - 

.    18 

X 

13 

11 
1 

-    14 

X 

12 

Store  Booms. 

A 

1   -       -       -       -    20    X    6 
1    .        .        -        .    14    X    6 

Principal  Floor 

Dining  Room 

Small  Dining  Room     • 

-  45 

-  30 

X 
X 

22 
23 

Crimson  Drawing  Room 
Green  Drawing  Room 

.    35 

X 

22 

-    31 

X 

23 

Store  Closet. 

Audience  Room   - 

-    18 

X 

15 

China  Room 

.    14 

X 

12 

Lift  Room    - 
Butler's  Room     - 

-    16 

X 

7 

7 

G-ronnd  Floor  - 

-    32 

X 

12 

XXAVUAIXA    A  *W* 

Entrance  Hall      - 

.    17 

X 

15 

Porters*  Room      - 

-    15 

X 

10 

Butler's  Pantry    - 

-    15 

X 

13 

Servants'  Hall       - 

-    22 

X 

14 

Larder. 
Stores,  &c. 

Vegetable  Room  - 
Scullery 

-  16 

-  22 

X 
X 

7 
14 

Kitchen 

-    30 

X 

24 

Cook's  Kitchen    - 

-    21 

X 

10 

Still  Room   - 

-    21 

X 

15 

Servants'  Room  - 

-     15 

X 

9 

Housekeeper's  Room  - 

-    24 

X 

16 

12 

Basement 

Ice  Room 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Larder. 

Bottle  Room    - 

49 
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SERJEANT-AT-ARMS*  RESIDENCE. 


Second  Storey - 


First  Storey 


Mezzanine  Floor 


Principal  Floor 


Ground  Storey 


Basement 


Bedrooms 


Bedrooms 


Dressing  Boom     - 
Bath  Room 
Bedroom  (back  stairs) 


Nursery 

Bedroom  (back  stairs)  • 


DrawingRoom 
Dining  Room 


Study 


Serrante'  Hall      - 

Housekeeper's  Room 

Butler's  Pantry   - 

Kitchen 

Scullery 

Pantry 


Store  Room. 
Boot  Room. 


Ft. 

18 
16 
9 
15 
17 
11 


17 
17 
26 
17 
17 
13 
17 


20 
18 
14 
18 
18 
18 


Ft, 

13 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 


12 
17 
17 
14 

7 
9 
9 


.  15 

X 

14 

-  18 

X 

9 

.  35 

X 

23 

.  28 

X 

18 

-  18 

X 

14 

18 
13 
12 
18 
4 
8 


Number  of 
Rooms. 


24 


Prison  Rooms 


Prison  Rooms 

ff  w 

store  Closet 

»»  II 


Prison  Rooms 

II  II 

II  II 


Plate  Closet 
Closet 


Ft. 


Ft. 


24  X  8 
24  X  8 
18     X     14 


24 

X 

8 

24 

X 

8 

18 

X 

14 

26 

X 

4 

8 

X 

7 

24 

X 

8 

24 

X 

8 

18 

X 

14 

4 

X 

4 

4 

X 

4 

DEPUTY  SERJEANT-AT-ARMS'  RESIDENCE. 


Third  Storey    - 
Second  Storey  - 

First  Storey     - 

Principal  Floor 

Ground  Floor  - 
Basement 


0.175. 


Bedroom 


Bedroom 


Dressing  Room 
Bath  Room  - 


Drawing  Room 
Boudoir 


Dining  Room 
Library 

Butler's  Pantry 

Kitchen 
Butler's  Room 


11 

X 

11 

16 

X 

14 

13 

X 

11 

15 

X 

8 

4 

17 

X 

16 

19 

X 

19 

12 

X 

10 

25 

X 

7 

8 

X 

4 

5 

29 

y 

20 

21 

X 

6 

2 

20 

X 

14 

9 

X 

9 

2 

9 

X 

9 

1 

26 

X 

18 

18 

X 

7 

2 

16 

13 


Store  Room 
Housemaids'  Closet 


Closet 


Store  - 


Store  Room 
Larder 


11     X     11 
7x5 


6x4 
20     X     5 


8X8 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM   THE 


CLERK  OF  COMMONS'  RESIDENCE. 


Ft. 

Ft. 

Number  of 
1    Rooms. 

Ft.          Ft 

Second  Storey  - 

Bedroom       -        -        - 

-     13 

X 

8 

- 

-     18 

X 

10 

-     18 

X 

17 

-     19 

X 

13 

. 

.    19 

X 

14 

-        -        - 

-    12 

X 

9 

»> 

-    12 

V 

9 

Linen  Closet 

»       .    12     X      9 

Dressing  Room    - 
Bedroom 

-     15 

X 

12 

8 

First  Storey     - 

-    27 

X 

19 

. 

-     18 

X 

17 

- 

-    17 

X 

13 

-        -        - 

-     17 

X 

13 

-    17 

X 

13 

Dressing  Room    - 

.    18 

X 

13 

Bath  Qoeet 

-    12     X       7 

; 

n              >»        ■        * 

-    18 

X 

10 

7 

Principal  Floor 

Drawing  Room     - 
Dining  Room 

-    38 

X 

19 

-    28 

X 

18 

Study  -        -        -        - 
Kitchen 

-    18 

X 

13 

3 

Ground  Storey 

.     18 

X 

16 

Scullery 

Housekeeper's  Room  - 
Butler's  Pantry    - 
Servant's  Hall      - 

Boot  Room. 

-  18 

-  11 

-  17 
.    24 

X 
X 
X 
X 

11 
10 
10 
14 

5 

Plate  Closet 
Store  Closet 
Larder 

.    11     X       4 
-    16     X     10 
.    13     X       9 

Basement         r 

" 

23 

ASSISTANT  CLERK  OF  COMMONS'  RESIDENCE. 


Second  Storey 


First  Storey 


Principal  Floor 


Ground  Storey 


Basement 


Bedrooms 


Dressing  Room 

Nursery 
Play  Room  - 


Bedroom 


Bath  Room   - 
Dressing  Room 
Library 
Schoolroom  - 


Drawing  Room 
Dining  Room 
Study  - 


Servants'  Hall 
Butler's  Pantry 
Scullery 
Kitchen 


Boot  Room. 


18 

X 

15 

18 

X 

14 

13 

X 

10 

12 

X 

10 

18 

X 

12 

14 

X 

13 

18 

X 

12 

18 

X 

8 

8 

18 

X 

15 

18 

X 

15 

18 

X 

13 

18 

X 

13 

13 

X 

12 

18 

X 

12 

18 

X 

12 

7 

38 

X 

18 

28 

X 

18 

18 

X 

13 

3 

18 

X 

13 

15 

X 

13 

18 

X 

11 

18 

X 

15 

4 

■ 

22 

Housemaids'  Closet  -      4    x 


Plate  Closet 
Closet 

Larder 


3     X 
3     X 


10     X     10 
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OFFICE  KEEPER  TO  COMMITTEE  ROOMS'  RESIDENCE. 


Bedroom 
Sitting  Room 
Kitchen 

Ft.         Ft. 

-    18     X     12 

-       -    18     X     12 

.        -     16    X      6 

Number  of 
Rooms. 

Closet  - 
Hoosemaids'  Sink 

Ft.     Ft. 

Second  Storey  - 

3 

-  5     X     3 

-  6     X     3 

Second  Storey  - 


Second  Storey 


Oronnd  Floor 


Groond  Floor  - 


Ground  Floor  - 


0.176. 


MESSENGER  TO  COMMITTEE  ROOMS*  RESIDENCE. 


Bedroom 
Sitting  Room 
Kitchen 


18 

X 

12 

18 

X 

12 

16 

X 

6 

3 

aoset  - 
Housemaids'  Sink 


-  5    X 

-  6     X 


RESIDENT  ENGINEER'S  RESIDENCE. 


Bedroom 


Drawing  Room 
Dining  Room 
Kitchen 
Scullery 


-    15 

X 

15 

.    16 

X 

14 

.    15 

X 

14 

-    15 

X 

14 

4 

.    21 

X 

14 

-    19 

X 

13 

-    16 

X 

14 

.    13 

X 

6 

4 

8 

Housemaids  Closet    -    7    y     3 


ELECTRICIAN'S  RESIDENCE. 


{Bedroom 

II 
Sitting  Room 
Kitchen 


16 

X 

12 

16 

X 

12 

27 

X 

18 

16 

X 

14 

4 

Store  Room 


•    10    X     7 


Mr.  GIBBON'S  RESIDENCE  (Office  Keeper,  Library). 


Bedroom 

»> 
Sitting  Room 
Kitchen 


-     13    X 

13 

-    13     X 

12 

.    17    X 

13 

-    13    X 

13 

4 

Store  Room 


Larder 


8x4 


8x4 


14 
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APPENDIX   TO   REPORT    FROM   THE 


BLACK    ROD'S    RESIDENCE. 


Third  Storey 


Second  Storey 


Piwt  Storey 


Bedroom 


Mezzanine  Floor 


Principal  Floor 


Bedroom 


Ground  Floor  - 


Bedroom 


Dressing  Room    - 
Bath  Room  - 
Doorkeeper's  Room 


Doorkeeper's  Room 


Drawing  Room 
Dining  Room 
Library 
Serving  Room 
Waiting  Room 


Kitchen 

Housekeeper's  Room 
Servants*  Hall      - 
Butler's  Pantry    • 
Butler's  Room     • 
Scullery 


Basement 


Boot  Room 


Number 

of 

Rooms. 

Ft. 
17 

Ft 

X 

16 

17 

X 

16 

2 

21 

X 

14 

21 

X 

15 

17 

X 

15 

17 

X 

15 

28 

X 

13 

5 

23 

X 

16 

18 

X 

15 

18 

X 

15 

18 

X 

15 

16 

X 

12 

16 

X 

12 

16 

X 

11 

12 

X 

7 

14    X 


32 

X 

23 

28 

X 

22 

28 

X 

21 

22 

X 

10 

16 

X 

10 

31 

X 

24 

21 

X 

15 

21 

X 

21 

18 

X 

15 

21 

X 

12 

31 

X 

13 

27 


Closet 


Ft       Ft. 
6x3 


Housemaid*s  Closet 


7X4 


Prison  Room 

»i        i» 

Prison  Room 

tt          n 

i»          »» 

16    X    11 
16    X     U 


22    X      9 

16  X     11 

17  X     11 


Larder 


2  Store  Rooms. 


9x8 
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SECRETARY  TO  LOliD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN'S  RESIDENCE. 


Bedroom 

?»              -        -        • 

Bedroom 

>»              •        -        - 
»>              -        -        - 
»              -        -        - 

Bedroom      -        -        - 
»»              -        -        - 
Dressing  Room     - 

Bedroom 

Drawing  Room     - 
Dining  Room 
Bedroom 

Bedroom       -        -        - 
Butler's  Pantry    - 
Kitchen        -        -        - 
Scullery       -        -        - 
Housekeeper's  Room    - 

Boot  Room. 

Ft. 

-  24     X 

-  18     X 

Ft. 

18 
15 

Number  of 
Rooms. 

2  Closets          -        ] 

] 

Closet  - 

5  Store  Rooms          1 

] 
] 
] 
] 

Larder. 

Ft.          Ft. 

Third  Storey    - 

2 

4 

3 

1 

3 
5 

I  13  X  4 
I        15     X      4 

Second  Storey  - 

-  20     X 

-  20     X 

-  24     X 

-  18     X 

14 
18 
20 
18 

-  26  X  4 
I  18  X  10 
I  18  X  9 
I  18  X  14 
I  9x8 
I        20     X      9 

First  Storey     - 

-  19     X 

-  19     X 

-  17     X 

15 

9 

14 

Mezzanine  Floor 

-    19     X 

9 

Principal  Floor 

-  34     X 

-  19     X 

-  19     X 

16 
17 

9 

Ground  Floor  - 

-  19     X 

-  15     X 

-  16     X 

-  16     X 

-  17     X 

9 
11 
16 
16 
11 

Basement 

18 

LIBRARIAN,  HOUSE  OF  PEERS'  RESIDENCE. 


Third  Storey    - 

Bedroom 

. 

. 

23 

X 

15 

Bedroom 

16 

X 

15 

2 

Store  Room 

16 

X 

Second  Story    - 

23 

X 

15 

10 

Drawing  Room 

15 

X 

15 

2 

Housemaid's  Closet      - 
Closet 

6 
5 

X 
X 

4 

First  Storey     - 

31 

X 

23 

4 

Ante-room    - 

• 

> 

23 

X 

11 

Bedroom 

• 

• 

13 

X 

11 

. 

. 

. 

15 

X 

12 

Bedroom 

4 

3  Closets          -        1 

7 

X 

Mezzanine  Floor 

16 

X 

16 

4 

. 

. 

16 

X 

11 

1 

7 

X 

4 

Drawing  Room 

16 

X 

12 

3 

1 

7 

X 

5 

Principal  Floor 

32 

X 

23 

Ante-Room  - 

. 

. 

23 

X 

16 

Dining  Room 
Kitchen 

29 

X 

15 

Ground  Floor  - 

23 

X 

18 

Scullery 

21 

X 

9 

Servants'  Hall 

17 

X 

12 

Bedroom      - 

15 

X 

9 

China  Closet 

11 

X 

7 

Pantry 
Boot  Room  - 

- 

15 

X 

9 

6 

Larder 

2  Store  Rooms. 

14 

X 

5 

Basement 

- 

- 

17 
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APPENDIX  TO  KEPORT  FROM  THE 


Second  Storey 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HOUSE  OF  PEERS*  RESIDENCE. 


Nnmber  of 

Ft. 
-    15 

X 

Ft. 
14 

Rooms. 

Honsemaids*  Closet   - 

Ft.       Ft. 

Bed  Room   - 

5x3 

»»     .       - 

- 

.    18 

X 

13 

»j            *        " 

- 

-    13 

X 

11 

»»            "        * 

- 

-    16 

X 

13 

Drawing  Room    - 
Dining  Room 

- 

-    29 

X 

15 

- 

-    29 

X 

15 

Kitchen 

-    18 

X 

U 

7 

Larder 

8X3 

HOUSEKEEPER  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS'  RESIDENCE. 


Second  Storey  - 


Ground  Floor  - 


Basement 


Bed  Room    • 


Bed  Boom    - 

Dininp^  Room 
Drawina;  Room 


Kitchen 
Scullery 


15 

X 

11 

15 

X 

11 

10 

X 

9 

3 

17 

X 

14 

10 

X 

9 

19 

X 

14 

22 

X 

14 

4 

21 

X 

14 

20 

X 

14 

2 

9 

Store- 
Larder 


20     X     10 
10     X      7 


TURNCOCK'S  RESIDENCE. 


Ground  Floor  - 


Bed  Room    - 
Sitting  Room 
Kitchen 
Scullery 


14 

X 

14 

15 

X 

14 

15 

X 

14 

12 

X 

6 

PEERS'  REFRESHMENT  DEPARTMENT. 


Ground  Floor  - 


Bedroom 


Dre89ing  Room    • 
Box  Room    • 
Sitting  Room 

»»         >» 
Kitchen 

Clerks'  Dining  Room 
Smoking  Room     - 
Scullery 
Pantry 

Lumber  Room     - 
Refreshment  Room 


14 

X 

9 

19 

X 

17 

12 

X 

9 

13 

X 

13 

15 

X 

11 

14 

X 

11 

19 

X 

10 

19 

X 

13 

27 

X 

19 

19 

X 

13 

19 

X 

11 

15 

X 

11 

16 

X 

11 

16 

X 

11 

17 

X 

11 

14 

X 

11 

IG 

Store  Room 


.    13    X     12 


Several  of  Uiese  rooms  are  without 
external  light. 


Larder 


17     X      6 


Ja9.  T.  J(me$^ 

Clerk  of  Works. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman, 


Estimated  Appboxibiate  Cost  of  Works  and  Alterations  Proposed  by  the  Committee. 


1.  Alteration  of  Kitchen  and  Service  Booms  as  now  proposed  by  the  Kitchen 
Committee,  including  structural  works,  removal  of  wall  m  court,  &c. 


Cooking  Apparatus  - 
Lifts  ...  - 
Portable  fittings  and  plant  • 


2.  Be-arrangement  of  Terrace  Booms  connected  with  the  Befreshment  Department 

3.  Bath  and  Dressing  Booms 

4.  Convert  Grand  Committee  Boom  into  Smoke  Boom,  and  fit  up  large  room  off 

Westminster  Hall  for  Grand  Committees         ....... 

5.  The  Bestoration  of  Members'  large  Dining  Boom  by  removing  the  grill  and 

setting  back  the  screen  into  the  new  wine  room,  with  partiiu  restoration  of 
the  Corridor 

6.  For  ventilation  and  electric  light  works  and  alterations  in  connection  with  the 

remodelling  of  kitchen  and  rooms  affected  thereby^say 

7.  For  furniture,  floor  coverings,  &c.,  for  ditto    -    ditto    -    ditto — say 


8.  Train-bearer's  Booms,  fit  for  Ministers  and  Chaplain 

9.  Assistant  Engineer's  House         .... 


10.  Press  Accommodation  Improvements  : 
Gallery  .---.. 
Kitchen    ...... 

Boys*  Boom 

Lavatory 

"Times  "Boom        -        -        -        - 
Tea  Boom  and  fittings 


11.  Convert  Bailway  Commissioners'  Booms  for  use  of  Examiners  and  Members 
(fittings  of  a  temporary  character  only) 


12.  Prepare  new  rooms  for  Serjeant-at-Arms    - 

13.  Improve  Post  Office  in  House  of  Commons  Lobby 


14.  Prepare  old  Crown  Office  Booms  for  Office  Keeper  to  Library,  also  prepare  rooms 

vacated  by  Office  Keeper  for  other  purposes — say 

15.  For  extra  accommodation  for  Police  in  Tower  Boom,  Westminster  Hall — say  - 

16.  For  ventilation  and  electric  light  works  and  alterations   in  connection  with 

Items  8-15,  inclusive — say         ...-.--..- 


17.  For  furniture,  floor  coverings,  &c.,  for  ditto — say 


3,500 

1,500 

1,500 

500 


250 
750 

1,000 

350 

500 
500 


250 
225 
100 
250 
25 
150 


7,000 


3,350 
100 
200 


1,000 
150 

100 

200 

350 
100 

500 
500 


13,550 
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Areas  occupied  on  each  Floor  (1)  by  Residences,  and  (2)  for  the  official  Business  of  the  Houses.  All  Areas 
occupied  by  Corridors,  Passages,  Staircases,  Air  Shafts,  Lower  Basement,  and  Sanitary  Arrangements  are 
disregarded,  bat  the  Central  Hall  and  the  Lobbies  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  are  included. 


Rooms  in 

the 
Victoria 
Tower 
used  as 

Third 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

First 
Floor. 

Mexzanine 
Floor. 

Principal 
Fleor. 

Ground 
Floor. 

Total. 

Repositories. 

RlSIOBNCBS. 

Ft,  Sup. 

Ft,  Sup, 

Ft.  Sup. 

Fi,  Sup. 

Ft.  Sup, 

Ft.  Sup. 

Ft.  Sup. 

Ft.  Sup, 

Speaker-        -        -        .        - 

' 

1,434 

1,918 

2,921 

168 

3,917 

3,476 

13,834 

Seijeant-at-Arms    - 

- 

- 

1,473 

2,198 

632 

2,197 

1,334 

7,734 

Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms 

- 

764 

1,060 

730 

- 

461 

81 

3,096 

Clerk  of  Commons  -        -        - 

- 

- 

1,607 

1^90 

- 

1,460 

1,423 

6,380 

Assistant  Clerk  of  Commons    - 

- 

- 

1,638 

1,696 

~ 

1.4>2 

1,009 

6,566 

Office    Keeper    to    Committee 
Rooms. 

• 

- 

561 

- 

- 

- 

- 

561 

Messenger  to  Committee  Rooms 

.             . 

- 

561 

- 

- 

- 

661 

Resident  Engineer  ... 

- 

- 

876 

- 

- 

843 

1,719 

Electrician      .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,164 

1,164 

Mr.  Gibbons    (Office    Keeper, 
Library). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

779 

779 

Black  Rod      .... 

- 

528 

1,463 

2,202 

669 

2^20 

2,497 

9,689 

Secretary  to  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain. 

- 

814 

2,394 

694 

171 

1,038 

1,035 

6,146 

Librarian,  House  of  Peers 

- 

570 

754 

1,309 

716 

1,639 

1,224 

6,111 

Superintendent,  House  of  Peers 

- 

~ 

1,956 

- 

- 

- 

1,966 

Housekeeper  lo  House  of  Peers 

420 

- 

- 

- 

888 

1,308 

Turncock        -        -        -        - 

' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

688 

688 

Peers'  RefresLuient  Department 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,567 

3,667 

Total  Residences   -    -    - 

- 

4,110 

16,601 

13,540 

2,-245 

14,364 

20,008 

70.858 

For  official  Business 

16,512 

3,628 

15,557 

36,687 

9,08 1 

82,198 

54,318 

210,881 

Grand  Total    -    -    - 

18,512 

7,738 

32,168 

49,127 

11,326 

96,562 

74,326 

287,730 

John  Taylor, 
Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  &c. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  4. 


PLANS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
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House  of  Commons  (Vacating  of  Seats). 


Ordered^ — [Friday,  6th  July  1894]  : — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  circumetances  attending  tne  issue  of  the  Writ  for  the  Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield 
on  the  26th  day  of  June  1894;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Vacating  of  Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  whether  it  is  desirable  that  any,  and 
if  so  what,  changes  should  be  made  therein. 


Committee  nominated  of — 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr,  Blake. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Ciurzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy. 


Mr.  Hunter. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons^  Papers,  and  Records. 


That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Ordered,— {Friday,  Srd  August   1894]  :— That    Mr.    Blake    be  disiiarged  from    the  Select 
Committee  on  House  of  Commons  (Vacating  of  Seats) : 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  MacNeill  be  added  to  the  Committee. 


REPORT       ..--...• p.  iii 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  iv 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE -    P-  1 

APPENDIX I     ...    p.  43 
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K    E    P    0    R    1\ 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  and .  report  on  the  circumstances 
attending  the  issue  of  the  Writ  for  the  AtterclifFe  Division  of  Sheffield  on  the  26th 
day  of  June  1894  ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Parliament  in 
reference  to  the  Vacating  of  Seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  any,  and  if  so  what,  changes  should  be  made  therein  : tHave  con- 
sidered the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : — 

Your  Committee  have  taken  evidence  on  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  imavoidable  absence,  from  illness  and  other  causes,  of  some 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  they 
are  not  in  a  position,  at  this  period  of  the  Session,  adequately  to  consider  their  Report. 

They  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  report  the  Evidence  they  have  taken  to  the  House, 
and  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed  next  Session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  their  Report. 

9  August  1894. 
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PBOCEEDIN6S   OF   THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday,  \Oth  July  1894. 


MEMBEBS   PBEBENT  ; 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Blake. 

Sir  Henry  James . 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Sir  George  Osborne  Morga 
Mr.  Curzon.    . 
Sir  Joseph  Pease. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Secretary  Asquith. 
Viscount  Wolmer. 


Mr.  Sboeetabt  Asquith  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  \2th  July  1894. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Secbetaby  Asquith  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Blake. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Hunter. 


Viscount  Wolmer. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  a  Member  of  the  House,  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday^  I9th  July  1894. 


MEMBEBS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Secbetaby  Asquith  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Henry  James. 
Sir  John  Mowbray. 
Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Curzon. 
Mr.  Blake. 
Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 

Mr.  Balfour. 


Mr.  Kenneth  Muir  Mackenzie^  C.B.,  Q.C.,  examined. 
Sir  Reginald  Palfftave,  K.C.B.,  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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ON   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS  (VACATING  OP   SEATS). 


Thursday,  26M  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


Sir  Henry  James. 
Mr.  Hunter. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
Mr.  Blake. 
Mr.  Balfour. 


Lord  Coleridge  examined. 

Sir  Reginald  Falgrave,  K.C.B.,  further  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  9th  August,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  9th  August  1894. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Mr.  Secretary  Asquith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 


Sir  Henry  James. 

Sir  George  Oaborne  Morgan. 

Mr.  MacNeill. 


Draft  Report,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — 

"  Your  Committee  have  taken  eyidence  on  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  absence,  from  illness  and  other  causes,  of  some  Members  of  the 
Committee,  and  of  the  gi*avity  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  they  are  not  in  a  position  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  aaequately  to  consider  their  Report.  They  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  report 
the  Evidence  they  have  taken  to  the  House,  and  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed 
next  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their  Report." 

Draft  Report  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  That  this  Report  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House, — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  To  report,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Thursday,  12M  July  1894. 

PAaB. 

The  Right  Honourable  Su*  William  George  Granville  Yenables  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (a  Member  of  the  House)         .......        i 


Thursday y  \9th  July  1894. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Augustus  Muir  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  Q.c.    --•....•is 
Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  k.c.b. 25 

Thursday,  26M  July  1894. 

Lord  Coleridge        -.-•---.-..•-•34 

Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  K.C.B.         --.-L-.--,36 
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MINUTES     OF     ByiDBNCB. 


Thursday,  12M  July  1894. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Secretary  Asquith. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


Mr.  Hunter. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 

Sir  George  Osboms  Morgan. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


Mr.  SECRETARY  ASQUITH,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  George  Granville  Venables  Vernon  Harcourt» 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (a  Member  of  the  House),  Examined. 


Chairman. 

1.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  granted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  to  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  ? — I  will 
first  of  all  state  the  fact  of  the  issue  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  to  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge. 
I  received  from  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  on  the 
25th  of  June  last,  the  following  letter :  "  My 
dear  Sir  William  Harcourt, — I  desire  to  apply 
for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. — Yours  faithfully, 
Bernard  Coleridge."  Pursuing  the  universal 
practice  in  that  case,  I  thereupon  replied 
to  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  that  I  would 
give  him  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  as  he 
requested.  1'hat  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th  June.  On  the  26th,  the  next  morning,  in 
accordance  also  with  the  universal  practice,  I 
gave  instructions  for  making  out  the  appointment, 
which  is  made  out  to  "  Bernard  Coleridge."  I 
would  mention  here  that  I  have  since  I  have 
been  in  office  put  this  matter  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  on  a  more  regular  basis  than  it  was 
before.  I  found  it  was  in  a  very  iiTegular  con- 
dition, no  records  were  kept  of  the  grant  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  and  no  publication  was  made 
of  the  fact  in  the  Gazette.  1  consequently  made 
a  minute  desiring  that  these  things  shoula  be  put 
upon  a  more  regular  footing. 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  that  minute? — The 
20th  of  April,  1893.  That  minute  was  before 
these  transactions,  arising  out  of  another  matter 
which  I  shall  presently  call  attention  to.  That 
minute  is  as  follows :  **  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  calls  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 

0.177. 


C/iairman — continued. 

fact  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  practice 
to  preserve  in  tJie  Treasury  the  formal  document 
appointing  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  or  the  Manor 
of  Northstead,  or  to  publish  such  appointment  in 
the  ^  London  Gazette.'  It  appears  to  him  that 
a  document  of  formal  appointment  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  (Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  the  signature  of  a  witness  attached, 
ought  to  be  officially  recorded.  He,  therefore, 
recommends:  (1)  That  the  warrant  of  appoint- 
ment when  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  snail  be 
registered  and  preserved  as  an  official  document 
in  the  Treasury.  (2 )  That  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  inserted  in  the  ^  London  Gazette.'  ** 
I  had  found  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
facts  before,  because  oddly  enough  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  leaving  office  seems  to  have 
carried  off  with  him  all  the  records  of  the  Chil- 
tern Hundreds.  There  was  also  this  great  in- 
convenience, that  the  constituency  was  not  aware 
that  the  seat  was  vacated,  because  there  was  no 

Sublic  notice  of  the  grant  of  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
reds,  which  was  frequently  granted  some  time 
before  anybody  knew  that  it  bad  been  granted. 
Therefore  I  desired  to  put  it  on  a  different  foot- 
ing. On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  when  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  out,  the  writ  was  moved  for 
the  Altercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield. 

3.  I  understand  you  did  not  receive  from  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  any  statement  that  his  father 
had  died,  or  that  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
Peera<^e?--No.  I  had  no  official  knowledge 
first  ot  alt  who  was  his  father  or  that  he  claimed 
A  to 
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12  July  1894.] 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Harcoubt,  m.p. 


[Continued, 


Chairman  —  continued. 

to  be  a  Peer,  or  that  there  was  any  question  of 
Peerage.  I  had  no  official  knowledge  of  the 
kind,  and  I  might  even  go.  further  and  say  my 
personal  knowledge  was  very  imperfect ;  how- 
ever, that  is  immaterial.  Now,if  tne  Committee 
would  allow  me,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  look 
into  this  matter  very  carefully  both  before  this 
case  arose  and  since,  I  should  like  to  state  what 
I.regard  as  the  principles  applicable  to  the  grant 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  For  the  last  150 
years  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  has  been  a  form  of 
resignation  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  has  been  in  its  manner  very  much 
what  the  old  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  was, 
or  the  old  action  of  ejection,  a  legal  fiction  ;  but 
it  is  practically  a  resignation  ;  and  therefore  the 
only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Member  has 
the  right  under  the  circumstances  to  resign  his 
seat.  The  second  thing  I  should  like  to  state  is 
that  the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  purely  ministerial.  If  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
is  to  be  granted,  it  is  granted  as  of  right,  and  it 
is  granted  imivediately  unless  there  is  some 
established  cause  why  it  should  be  refused. 
Now  I  had  to  consider  that  matter  very  carefully 
in  the  case  of  the  application  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  by  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour. 

4.  You  have  had  a  memorandum  prepared  on 
this  subject,  I  believe? — Yes;  in  1893  Mr. 
Parry,  of  the  Treasury,  was  good  enough  to 
prepare  a  very  careful  memorandum,  which  is 
extremely  ably  drawn  up,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundredo,  which  contains,  I  thinks  all 
that  can  be  said  or  known  upon  the  subject. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  grant  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  tor  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour,  the  question 
was  mooted  and  the  grant  was  challenged  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  then  made  a  statement 
on  the  31st  January  1893  (which  the  members 
of  the  Committee  will  find  at  page  35  of  that 
memorandum)  as  to  what  my  view  was ;  and  as 
it  was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
may  refer  to  it  as  being  one  that  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct.  I  will  not  read  the  first 
part,  which  is  not  material,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  page  I  said :  ^'  First  of  all  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  grant  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  immediately 
when  they  are  asked  for  unless  there  is  some 
lawful  reason  to  the  contrary  ;  that  is  a  duty 
which  was  laid  down  as  early  as  1845 "  (that 
ought  to  be  1842).  "In  the  second  place  the 
grant  has  no  reference  to  the  character  or  fitness 
(A  the  applicant ;  that  is  shown  by  the  change  in 
the  warrant  to  which  I  have  referred.  Thirdly, 
the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  purely  ministerial ;  he  has  not  the  duty  or  the 
right  or  the  means  to  investigate  the  cases  of 
suspicioD.  That  was  laid  down  by  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  1859*  Fourthly"  (and  this  is  important), 
"  there  are  no  exceptions  to  these  rules  except  in 
order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  House  in 
cases  where  it  has  jurisdiction,  as  in  matters 
relating  to  elections.  There  the  House  does  not 
alljow  its  jurisdiction  to  be  defeated  as  it  would 
be  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  question  "  (it  should 
rather  be  "of  the  Member").  "It  has,  how- 
ever, even  in  such  cases,  been  laid  down  tbat  it 


Chriirman — continued, 
is  not  enough  that  an  election  should  be  pending, 
but  proceedings  must  have  been  actually  instituted. 
Then  there  is  a  second  and  more  doubtful  ground 
of  refusal,  and  which  rests  only  I  think  on  the 
dictum  in  Sadleir*s  case :  '  as  to  how  far  when 
actual  criminal  proceedings  are  in  progress  in  the 
courts  of  law,  you  can  interpose  an  obstacle  to 
the  granting  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,'  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  decided.  But  in  this  case  no 
criminal  proceedings  have  been  instituted.*' 
That  is  all,  I  think,  that  is  material  to  my 
present  purpose  to  state.  That  states  my  view 
that  the  oflSce  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  purely  ministerial,  that  the  grant  is  a  grant  of 
right  unless  there  is  a  ground  of  refusal  such  as 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Now  I  need  not 
point  out  that  none  of  those  causes  arose  or  could 
nave  been  present  to  my  mind  when  I  received  a 
letter  sig^ned  "  Bernard  Coleridge"  applving  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  Accordingly  I  granted 
to  "  Bernard  Coleridge  '*  eo  notMine  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

5.  I  believe  the  form  of  the  appointment  is 
shown  in  this  memorandum  at  page  37  ? — Yes, 
the  form  has  been  altered  at  various  times. 
It  did  originally  contain,  as  the  Committee  are 
probably  aware,  a  recital  of  the  merits  of  the 
candidate  ;  but  that  was  struck  out  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  originally,  and  does  not  exist  in  the 
present  form.  Then  I  understand  it  to  be 
alleged  that  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge,  the  Member 
for    the    Attercliffe   division  of    Sheflield,  had 

Previously  to  that  time  become  a  Peer  upon  the 
eath  of  the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  He  certainly  did  not  become  a 
Peer  of  Parliament;  he  could  not  sit  or  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords  until  he  obtained  a  writ  of 
summons  from  the  Crown.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  although  that  was  the  case  he  could  not  sit 
or  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  a 
question  upon  which  I  do  not  venture  to  offer 
any  opinion.  The  material  point  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is  this: 
that  whether  he  could  eit  or  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  his  seat  could  not  be  vacated  upon  this 

f  round  until  the  writ  of  summons  was  issued  to 
im  in  tho  House  of  Lords.  That  is  absolutely 
determined  by  a  series  of  cases  and  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  but  the  cases  are  be- 
yond all  question  upon  that  subject,  and  you  will 
find  them  quoted  in  this  memorandum  from  the 
time  of  the  case  of  the  writ  of  Nottinghamshire 
in  the  year  1835.  What  Mr.  Speaker  Aber- 
crombie  laid  down  in  that  case  is  to  be  found  in 
Hansard,  Vol.  26,  p.  848  :  "  The  Speaker,  after 
having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  and  the  motion  whicn  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
declare  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  his^hly  in- 
expedient for  the  House  to  direct  that  the  writ 
should  be  issued.  The  only  safe  and*  certain 
evidence  on  which  the  House  could  act  was  that 
a  Member  had  received  his  writ  of  summons 
and  had  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  being  entitled  to  be  a 
Peer,  that  was  a  question  which  the  House 
could   not    decide,    and    therefore     the    safest 
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Chairman — continuod. 

course  was  to  act  only  when  a  member  had 
received  his  writ  of  summons.  What  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Durslej,  to  which  the 
honourable  Member  alluded,  was,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  only  an  additional  reason  for  adopting  the 
course  which  he  had  yentured  to  recommend, 
and  ought  to  make  the  House  exceedingly 
cautious  of  acting  on  any  other  than  the  most 
conclusive  evidence."  That  was  laid  down  in 
the  year  1835,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  has  been 
consistently  acted  upon  since,  and  as  a  rule  of 
Parliament,  that  no  writ  can  be  issued  on  a 
Peerage  until  the  writ  of  summons  has  been 
issued.  If  you  care  to  look  at  this  memorandum, 
copies  of  which  are  before  the  Committee,  you 
will  find  that  that  has  been  the  universal  accepted 
principle  since. 

6.  Is  that  referred  to  in  the  printed  memo- 
randum we  have  here?  —  Yes,  I  think  so. 
If  you  look  at  the  Index  I  think  you  will 
find  the  Nottinghamshire  case.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
important  distinction  between  the  question  of 
the  position  of  a  Member  as  regards  his  right  to 
sit  and  vote  and  the  question  of  vacating  the 
seat  by  a  writ  on  the  ground  of  Peerage.  It 
may  well  be  that  though  the  writ  cannot  be 
issued  and  the  seat  vacated,  the  Member  is  not 
entitled  to  sit  and  vote.  That  question  has  never 
been  tried.  Upon  that  subject,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
venture  to  ofier  any  opinion.  The  only  opinions 
that  I  know  which  have  been  offered  unon  that 
subject  are  to  the  effect  that  until  the  right  of  the 
member  has  been  established  by  the  writ  of 
summons  to  a  Peerage,  he  has  the  right  to  sit  and 
vote.  I  do  not  associate  myself  at  all  with  that 
opinion,  but  that  is  the  only  recorded  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  and  there  is  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  to  tne  opposite  effect.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hatsell,  in  his  origmal  edition,  quoted  a  conver- 
sation between  Lord  Egmont  and.  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  to  a  different  effect,  but  in  a  subsequent 
note  he  corrected  that,  and  I  read  that  note  to 
mean  that  where  there  was  a  doubt  or  delay  in 
establishing  the  claim  to  the  Peerage,  there  the 
Member  still  retained  his  right  to  sit  and  vote. 
I  will  read  the  words.  Mr.  Hatsell  says :  "  If 
the  person  be  not  lineal  heir,  but  collateral,  or  a 
remote  claimant,  does  his  claiming  a  Peerage 
ip$o  facto  disqualify  him  from  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  although  eventually  he  may 
never  obtain  such  Peerage?  It  should  seem" 
(these  are  the  important  words)  "  that  until  the 
King  by  writ  of  summons  calls  him  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers  he  cannot  lose  his  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons."  That 
ia  to  say  (as  I  should  gather  by  his  putting 
the  case  of  collaterals),  where  there  was  a 
doubt  existing  upon  the  subject,  or  delay 
in  ascertaining  his  right  to  the  Peerage,  there 
the  right  to  sit  and  vote  remained.  Then  he 
proceeds  :  "  Thus,  under  Statute  34  George  III., 
Chapter  26,  for  issuing  writs  during  prorogation 
in  the  case  of  a  seat  vacated  by  l^eerage,  the 
Act  requires  a  certificate  by  two  Members  of 
Parliament  to  the  Speaker  '  that  a  writ  of 
summons  hath  been  issued  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain  to  $ummon  such  a  Peer  to 
Parliament^  Also  the  customary  words  of  in- 
.    0.177. 


Chairman — continued. 

ducement  to  the  order  of  the  House  are  ^for  a 
warrant  for '  so-and-so,  *  in  the  room  of  so-and^ 
so,  *  now  Lord '  so-and-so,  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers.*'  Therefore,  so  Icmg  ago  as  Mr. 
Hatsell's  time  it  was  obvious  that  the  opinion 
expressed  bv  the  Speaker,  which  I  have  just 
read,  prevailed  that  the  only  foundation  of 
moving  the  writ  on  the  ^ound  of  Peerage  *wa8 
in  the  form  used  by  the  House,  that  the  Member 
had  been  **  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers .;  ** 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Hatsell,  if  I  remember  rightly^ 
in  his  book  states  it  as  his  view  that  the  ratio  of 
the  man  being  disqualified  from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  ne  was  qualified  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  say  whether  that  is 
a  right  or  a  wrong  opinion,  but  that  is  Mr.  Hat- 
sell's  opinion.  He  says  :  "  Accordingly,  in  the 
case  of  General  Bertie,  14th  and  15th  of  February 
1809,  a  writ  ffor  Stamford)  ordered  upon  the 
allegation  that  he  was  now  Earl  of  Lindsay, 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  superseded 
the  nf»xt  day  upon  a  contrary  allegation  that  no 
writ  of  summons  had  issued.''  Nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  that.  That  shows  that  if  a 
vnrit  has  issued  on  the  ground  that  a  man  is  a 
Peer,  if  it  is  shown  that  a  writ  of  sununons  has 
not  issued,  the  writ  will  immediately  be  super- 
seded. Therefore  I  think  I  am  clearly  wellr 
founded  in  stating  that  no  writ  vacating  a  seat 
in  relation  to  a  Peerage  can  be  issued  by  the 
House  of  Commons  except  upon  the  allegation 
that  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  o£  Lords 
has  been  issued. 

7.  I  presume  you  are  not  speaking  of  a  Sootoh 
Peerage  when  you  say  that  ? — No,  I  am  naturally 
speaking  of  an  English  Peerage. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

8.  All  that  quotation  which  you  have  ju^t 
read  is  Mr.  Hatsell's  own,  is  it  ^ot  ? — Yes. 

9.  It  does  not  directly  conflict  with  or  contra- 
dict or  weaken  the  statement  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow.  He  does  not  assert  that  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  gave  a  different  opinion? — No,  tliatis  so, 
no  doubt.  Now  that  is  one  opinion  on  that  sub^ 
ject.  I  do  not  attach  any  overwhelming  impor- 
tance to  it,  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide  the 
question.  The  only  other  opinion  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  this  :  Mr.  Vernon  m  the  debate  upon  the 
Nottinghamshire  case,  immediately  after  the  state- 
ment by  the  Speaker  which  I  just  now  referred  to, 
said :  ^^  The  doctrine  of  the  right  honourable 
Baronet  might  in  practice  operate  unjustly  upon  ;a 
constituency.  The  late  Earl  of  Scarborough  never 
would  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
therefore  if  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  the 
county  of  Nottingham  might  practically  have  been 
without  a  representative  wt  many  years."  He  takes 
that  objection  to  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  that 
the  writ  could  only  issue  upon  the  granting  of 
the  writ  of  summons  in  the  House  of  Lords* 
Upon  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  Mr.  Goulburn,  also  a  man,  like  Mr.  Hatsell, 
of  great  parliamentary  experience,  and  speaking, 
no  doubt,  with  the  assent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (it 
was  in  the  Government  of  183.5),  says :  "  He  ^.p- 
prehended  tiiat  until  the  writ  oi  summons  should 
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be  issued  the  noble  lord  would  be  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  Those,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only 
two  opinions  worth  quoting.  I  know  none  the  other 
way  so  far  as  that  goes.  Then  Dr.  Luehington, 
also  a  considerable  parliamentary  authority,  ^^con- 
ourred  in  the  objections  which  had  been  taken 
to  the  motion.  To  issue  a  new  writ  on  the 
allegation  that  a  Member  was  a  Peer  before  he 
had  been  so  declared  by  the  Lords  would  be  pre- 
judging the  judgment  of  that  assembly.*'  If  that 
were  aone  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
undertaking  to  determine  that  a  man  was  a  Peer 
when  the  House  of  Lords  might  immediately 
thereafter  determine  that  he  was  not  a  Peer. 
Those  are  practically,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  views  which  have  been  taken 
upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  myself  ofler  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  You  may  take  one  of 
two  views :   either  that  the  man,  whatever  his 

Gsition  with  regard  to  the  Peerage  is,  remains  a 
ember  of  the  House  of  Conunons  with  power 
to  rit  and  vote  (which  is  the  view  stated  there) ; 
or  you  may  take  the  other  \iew,  that  being  in 
fact  a  Peer,  though  not  proved  to  be  so,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Those  are  two  views  of  the  matter,  either  of  which 
may  be  taken  ;  but  whichever  view  is  taken,  this 
is  certain:  that  until  the  writ  of  siunmons  in 
the  House  of  Lords  issues  a  writ  cannot  go 
forth  to  vacate  his  seat  on  the  ground  of  Peerage, 
^at,  I  think,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  intermediate  condition  of  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Peer,  and  is  not  proved 
to  be  a  Peer,  is  a  very  intricate  question.  It 
might  well  exercise  the  ingenuity  ot  the  school- 
men, I  think.  I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
him.  Is  he  a  ghost?  It  is  certain,  if  that 
view  is  taken,  that  he  cannot  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  during  that  interval  he  is 
a  dummy  Peer,  because  he  has  no  power  in 
either  capacity.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a 
ghost  like  those  who  squeaked  and  gibbered  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  whether  he  is  waiting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  until  he  is  allowed 
ultimately  to  reach  the  Elysian  fields.  That  is  a 
possible  view  of  his  situation.  Or  there  is 
another  view  of  his  situation  that  may  be  taken. 
The  House  of  Commons  caterpillar  before  he  be- 
comes a  fullv  fledged  butterfly  may  pass  through 
the  pupa  or  larva  stage.  He  may  spin  for  himself 
a  cocoon  of  silk  and  ultimately  reach  that  con- 
dition where  he  will  neither  toil  nor  spin.  'Ihat  is  a 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  his  intermediate  con- 
dition. Those  are  deep  political  and  natural 
mysteries  which  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to 
&thom.  I  must  allow  myself  to  be  considered 
as  an  agnostic  on  that  subject  and  to  leave 
it  as  a  question  of  philosophic  doubt  what 
is  this  intermediate  condition  in  which  this 
unproved  Peer  is  in  regard  to  his  political  status. 
But  I  will  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  the  person 
who  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  succeeded 
to  a  Peerage  is  disabled  from  voting ;  I  will 
take  the  view  opposed  to  that  which  is  stated  in 
the  authorities  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
consider  for  a  moment  what  that  leads   to.    I 
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have  said  that  this  at  all  events  is  clear,  that  his 
seat  cannot  be  vacated  until  that  proof  is  given 
and  his  writ  of  summons  has  issued.  Now 
that  writ  of  summons  may  be  indefinitely  de- 
layed, it  may  be  delayed  because  there  is  a  doubt 
about  his  title,  or  inaeed  he  may  never  prove  his 
title.  There  are  many  such  cases  that  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  occur.  Before  he  can 
hit  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  has  to  prove 
various  things ;  he  has  got  to  prove  the  death 
of  the  deceased  Peer;  he  has  to  prove  the 
marriage  of  the  deceased  Peer ;  he  has  to  prove 
his  own  birth  and  that  he  is  the  eldest  and 
legitimate  son  of  that  marriage;  and  beyond 
that  he  has  to  prove  and  produce  the  patent 
to  show  that  under  the  terms  of  the  patent  he  is 
the  person  who  would  succeed.  Of  course  it  is  not 
merely  the  simple  case  of  a  lineal  heir  under  an 
ordinary  Peerage.  He  may  be  a  collateral,  and  the 
pedigree  may  be  a  very  doubtful  pedigree  which 
has  to  be  investigated.  The  patent  ma^  not  be 
a  patent  simply  to  heirs  of  the  body  ;  it  may  be 
a  patent  to  collaterals,  to  a  brother  or  to  a 
nephew ;  there  are  many  such  patents.  All 
those  things  must  be  considered  and  must  be 
proved  before  the  fact  of  the  Peerage  is  ascer- 
tained. The  mere  fact  of  notoriety  has  been 
decided  over  and  over  again  in  these  cases  to  be 
not  sufficient.  No  presumption  is  sufiicient ;  it 
must  be  proved,  and  legally  and  authentically 
proved,  that  the  man  is  a  Peer  before  he  can  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  before, 
consequently,  a  writ  can  be  issued  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  vacate  the  seat  on  the  ground 
of  his  Peerage.  There  is  one  other  very 
remarkable  cause  of  delay  which  is  more  fre- 
quent than  people  are  aware  of,  and  that 
is,  that  where  a  l^eer  dies  and  leaves  a  widow 
without  children,  the  writ  of  summons  is  not 
issued  for  twelve  months,  and  that  wholly 
regardless  of  the  age  of  the  widow,  the  rule 
is  observed  with  such  strictness.  Therefore, 
in  the  case  of  a  brother  succeeding  to  a  brother 
who  left  a  widow  without  children,  the  writ 
of  summons  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  not 
be  issued  for  twelve  months.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time,  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  con- 
stituency must  be  disfranchised  if  the  brother 
succeeding  happens  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  the  writ  cannot,  as  I  have 
already  said,  be  issued  upon  a  surmise  of  Peerage, 
which  surmise  is  not  made  in  that  case,  though 
of  course  if  the  widow  proves  not  to  be  pregnant 
be  was  a  Peer  from  the  very  day  of  the  death  of 
his  brother.  I  will  put  another  case.  The 
deceased  Peer  may  have  been  living  and  even 
domiciled  in  the  colonies,  in  the  antipodes,  and 
his  son  may  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  all  the  documents,  all  the  proofs  that 
are  necessary  to  show  that  he  is  a  Peer  may 
take  weeks  and  even  months  to  reach  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  through  the  House  of  Lords  the 
House  of  Commons.  During  all  that  time  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  writ  can  issue  for  the  vacation  of 
the  seat ;  and  all  that  time  on  the  hypothesis  which 
I  have  for  the  moment  adopted,  the  Member  who 
still  remains  a  Member  though  not  able  to  sit  and 
vote,  practically  speaking  nullifies  the  voice  of 
his  constituency,  though  there  may  be  questions 
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of  very  ereat  national  interest  depending  on  the 
vote  ox  ^at  constituency.  Now  for  that  there  is 
at  present  a  clear  and  simple  remedy.  In  all 
cases  where  doubt  or  delay  attaches  to  a  dis- 
qualification which  would,  when  established,  va- 
cate a  seat  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  those  doubts,  or, 
even  when  there  are  no  doubts,  for  obviating  de- 
lay. I  wish  to  state  that  proposition  in  these 
definite  words.  Though  an  antecedent  disqualifi- 
cation does  or  is  supposed  to  exist,  if  any  dispute 
arises  or  delay  occurs  in  establishing  the  disqualifi- 
cation, so  as  to  delay  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
writ,  there  the  delay  is  cured  by  the  gift  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  That  is  in  the  interest 
not  so  much  of  the  Member  as  of  the  con- 
stituency. 

Chairman. 

10.  All  the  cases  are  collected  I  understand  in 
this  memorandum,  of  which  we  have  copies  be- 
fore us  ? — Yes,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  cases 
directly.  I  wish  to  state  that  as  a  proposition 
which  is  established  by  a  long  series  of  Parlia- 
mentary precedents.  At  page  22  of  Mr.  Parry's 
memorandum  you  will  find  the  schedule  of 
precedents.  I  refer  to  the  schedule  in  order  not 
to  trouble  the  Committee  by  citing  all  the  cases  ; 
they  will  have  an  opportimity  of  examining  them. 
You  will  notice,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  «  Chiltems 
accepted,  in  order  to  save  delay."  No.  5,  Lord 
Aldiorpe,  •*  ChUterns  accepted  in  order  to  solve 
doubts";  No.  6,  Mr.  Bagwell,  "Chiltems  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  solve  doubts " ;  No.  7,  Mr. 
Baffot,  **  Chiltems  accepted  in  order  to  solve 
doubts  " ;  No.  9,  Lord  Morpeth. "  Chiltems  ac- 
cepted in  order  to  save  delay";  No.  14,  "  Chil- 
tems accepted  in  order  to  solve  doubts."  That 
was  a  case  where  the  seat  had  been  vacated  or 
was  supposed  to  have  been  vacated  by  the  man 
having  accepted  a  contract.  If  it  was  true  that 
he  had  accepted  a  contract  the  seat  was  vacated, 
but  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  were  given  in  order 
to  solve  the  doubt.  Then  there  are  two  more 
cases  which  I  am  going  to  refer  to  more  par- 
ticularly presently,  namely:  No.  25,  Mr. 
Dodson,  "  Chiltems  accepted  in  order  to  solve 
doubts,"  and  No.  26,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  *'  Chiltems 
granted  in  order  to  solve  doubts." 

Sir  Charki  Dilke. 

11.  Which  was  the  case  of  the  contractor  you 
referred  to  ? — That  is  the  one  entered  there  as 
"  unknown  " ;  it  is  No.  14. 

12.  There  has  been  a  later  case  of  that  kind, 
has  there  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  The  only 
general  proposition  I  desire  now  to  state  is  this, 
which  I  believe  to  be  established  beyond  doubt 
by  the  precedents  :  that  though  there  is  an  ante- 
cedent disqualification,  yet  if  any  dispute  arises 
with  regard  to  that  disqualification,  or  if  any 
delay  accrues  in  proving  the  disqualification 
there,  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  will  be  given  as  a 
superadded  disqualification  to  which  no  doubt  and 
no  delay  attaches,  and  that  in  the  interests  of 
constituencies.  Now  I  had  occasion  to  consider 
that  matter  very  carefully  with  Sir  Henry  James 
in  the  year  1880,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dodson,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  issue  the  Chiltern 
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Hundreds.  I  should  like  to  read  a  Quotation 
from  ^'  Hansard's  Debates  "  with  regard  to  that 
case,  because  the  subject  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  the  grounds  for  issuing  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  in  that  case  are  stated,  and  I  think 
they  explained  the  matter  very  fully  and  very 
ably.  In  Vol.  254  «  Hansard's  Debates,"  p.  1369, 
the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry  James, 
said  "After  the  second  election  "  (of  Mr.  Dod- 
son for  Chester)  *'  when  the  time  for  petitioning 
had  expired,  the  first  election  was  declared  void. 
The  honourable  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst)  had  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment. If  it  had  been  discussed  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  foimd  that  Mr.  Dodson  was  no 
longer  a  Member  of  the  House  for  any  purpose, 
and  that  the  decision  and  report  of  the  judges  on 
the  first  election  would  have  caused  him  to  vacate 
his  seat  for  all  purposes."  I  call  attention  to 
that.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  James  and  my 
own  was  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
M  r.  Dodson's  seat  had  been  vacated  by  what  had 
occurred  on  the  election  petition  and  the  decision. 
Therefore,  Sir  Henry  James,  who  advised  the 
issue  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  had  nodoubt what- 
ever at  that  time  that  the  seat  was  vacated  by  what 
had  previously  occurred.  "  But  he  knew  that  some 
entertained  opinions  in  a  contrarv  direction. 
He  understood  that  the  learned  and  honourable 
Member  for  Chatham  thought  that,  altiiough 
Mr.  Dodson  could  not  sit  or  vote  in  the  House, 
still  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  for  some 
purpose."  (So  jon  see  that  the  contrary  opinion 
was  that  he  still  remained  a  Member  of  the 
House,  though  he  could  not  sit  and  vote.  That 
however  was  not  our  opinion  as  the  Government). 
"  If  any  attention  were  given  to  that  opinion, 
both  Mr.  Dodson  himself  and  the  new  con- 
stituency which  might  elect  him,  might  be  put  in 
an  unfair  position.  In  order  therefore  to  get  rid 
entirely  of  the  doubt  raised  by  the  amendment  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  Member,  although  he 
entirely  dissented  from  it,  it  had  been  deemed 
best  to  grant  to  Mr.  Podson,  on  his  application, 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Chikem  Hundreds." 
Therefore  you  have  there  a  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  James,  being 
of  0[)inion  that  the  seat  was  already  vacated: 
but  the  moment  a  doubt  was  raised  u^n  the 
subject  (although  they  did  not  entertain  that 
doubt  themselves),  they  issued  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  to  Mr.  Dodson,  in  order  that  the  con- 
stituency, or  a  constituency  might  at  once  have 
an  opportunity  of  filling  the  se  it.  Sir  Henry 
James  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  Whenever  there  hail 
been  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  a  Member's  right 
to  sit  in  that  House,  it  had  been  usual  to  solve  it 
by  granting  him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  although 
he  neld  office  under  the  Crown.  In  1808  Mr. 
Bagot  was  returned  for  Castle  Rising,  and 
he  was  also  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  but  there  being  at  that 
time  two  Under  Secretaries  of  State  sitting  in  the 
House,  the  question  arose  whether  he  could  take 
his  seat  in  the  House.  He  continued  as  Under 
Secretary,  and  the  question  being  raised  whether 
he  had  been  rightly  elected  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  was  granted  to  turn."  He  idso 
mentions    the     other    cases^    most    of    which 
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are  referred  to  in  this  memorandum^  and  he 
concbidea  by  saying,  "  Wherever  there  waa  a 
question  of  doubt  that  doubt  could  be  always 
solved  by  granting  the  ottice  of  the  Stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  "  So  that  though  the 
doubt  was  perfectly  unfounded  the  teat  all  the 
time  was  really  vacant. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

13.  The   doubt    arose  through    Mr.   Dodson 
.  having  been  re-elected.     The  decision  which  dis- 

qualined  him  was  upon  the  first  election,  and  he 
was  re-elected  before  that  decision  was  given  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  the  point  was  that  when  we  issued  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  we  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  seat  was  vacated ;  that  was  expressly 
stated. 

14.  Still  his  re-election  raised  in  the  mind  of 
some  person  a  doubt  whether  he  was  not  a 
Member  ?—  Yes.  Therefore  it  is  proved  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt  or  question  where  there  is  a 

.  doubt  on  the  part  of  anybody,  whether  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  though  a  disqualification 
does  in  fact  exist,  it  does  not  prevent  the  grant 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in  order  to  remove 

:  doubt  or  delay.  But  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
<>f  doubty  it  is  a  question  of  delay.  You  will 
find  that  the  majority  of  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred  on  page  22  are  cases  where  there  was 

.  no  doubt  and  where  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
delay,  in  the  procedure  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  the  issue  of  the  writ.  There- 
fore, I  say  that  though  there  is  in  fact  a  dis- 
qualification, if  there  is  a  doubt  then  the  Chiltern 

.  Hundreds  is  issued  to  solve  the  doubt.  If  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  disqualification  exists,  but 
there  are  difiSculties  of  procedure  in  the  proof 
which  lead  to  delay,  then  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
are  issued  to  terminate  that  delay.  And  in  that 
manner  the  rights  of  constituents  are  secured. 
Nothing  obviouslv  can  be  more  injurious  to  con- 
stituencies and  to  the  House  of  Commons  than  that 
there  should  be  a  Member  in  this  situation,  that 
be  cannot  sit  and  vote  and  yet  that  his  seat  can- 
not be  vacated  and  his  place  cannot  be  taken  by 
a  man  who  can  sit  and  vote.  Therefore  any 
situation  that  creates  such  a  condition  of  things 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  terminated  at  once, 
terminated  in  my  opinion  by  simple  resig- 
nation; but  if  not  by  simple  resignation 
then  by  its  equivalent,  the  grant  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  That  seems  reasonable 
in  itself  and  that  is  in  accordance  with  the 
established  and  continuous  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  would  like  to  sum  up  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  that  subject  in  this  way. 
When  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  applied  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  my  opinion  he  was  entitled 
to  the  grant  as  of  right,  because  there  was  no 
ground  known  to  ParUament  upon  which  it  could 
be  refused  to  him.  1  could  not  say  to  him  ^'  you 
are  a  Peer,"  because  I  had  no  knowledge  that 
he  was  a  Peer.  I  had  neither  knowledge  nor  the 
means  of  knowledge ;  I  had  not  that  knowledge 
that  the  House  of  Lords  demands  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  I 
had  no  proof  that  he  was  the  successor  to  tiie 
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Peerage  held  by  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  ;  I  had 
no  proof  such  as  the  House  of  Lords  demands,  in 
the  first  place  as  to  the  death  of  the  deceased 
Peer ;  secondly,  that  any  particular  person  was 
hu  eldest  legitimate  son ;  thirdly,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  patent  were  such  that  the  person 
claiming  succeeded.  Therefore  I  could  not  say 
to  him,  "I  cannot  give  you  the  grant  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  because  your  seat  is  vacated 
by  your  Peerage."  If  I  had  he  would  have 
replied  to  me,  '^  I  cannot  vacate  my  seat  on  the 
ground  of  Peerage  because  there  is  no  proof  of 
my  Peerage."  Therefore,  I  had  no  ground  for 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 
Even  if  I  had  had  (which  I  had  not)  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  might  ultimately  prove  his  title 
to  the  Peerage  I  had  no  right  to  say  to  him  or 
his  constituents,  ^*  Wait  till  that  question  is 
decided."  My  duty  ministerially  was,  unless 
there  was  a  present  reason  for  not  giving  it, 
to  give  it  immediately,  and  not  to  say,  *' Cir- 
cumstances may  occur  that  may  prove  in  the 
future  that  you  have  no  right  to  it*'  It  has 
been  alleged  that  in  my  action  I  took  upon  myself 
to  decide  that  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  was  nut  a 
Peer.  I  decided  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  had 
decided  that  he  was  a  Peer  the  House  of  Lords 
might  have  decided  that  he  was  not.  I  decided 
neither  that  he  was  a  Peer  nor  that  he  was  not  a 
Peer.  What  I  did  decide  was  that  there  was  no 
proof  such  as  I  was  entitled  to  act  upon,  or  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  entitled  to  act  upon, 
that  he  was  a  Peer,  so  as  to  vacate  the  seat  upon 
that  ground.  The  granting  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dodsoti  did  not 
decide  that  Mr.  Dodson's  seat  was  not  vacated 
at  all,  because  it  was  vacated,  and  we  all  thought 
so  when  we  granted  him  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
afler  careful  cxmsideration.  Although  we 
thought  and  believed  that  his  seat  was  vacated 
by  what  occurred  we  granted  him  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds.  Why?  In  order  that  the  con- 
stituency or  a  constituency  might  at  once  have 
the  opportunitv  of  deciding  upon  the  question. 
There  is  one  other  case  which  I  overlooke^l,  which 
I  meant  to  have  referred  to,  and  that  was  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  case,  which  is  also  a  case  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Dodson.  That  was  in 
the  year  1884.  The  reference  to  it  is  Hansard, 
volume  284,  page  663.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Childers)  said  ;  "  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  applied  to  me  this  morning  for  the 
Chutern  Hundreds.  I  am  not  awaie  of  any 
instance  in  which  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  have 
been  refused  except  in  the  case  of  corruption 
being  under  certain  circumstances  charged 
against  an  honourable  Member.  As,  therefore, 
it  was  in  my  power  to  grant  the  Chiltern  Hun* 
dreds,  and  as  it  was  not  my  duty  to  solve  the 
question  to  which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  has  just  referred"  (that  is 
the  question  whether  what  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
done,  namely,  voted  without  taking  the  oath, 
vacated  the  seat),  "  I  conceived  I  w..s  using  a 
wise  discretion  in  granting  the  application." 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  seat  was  vacated,  because  though 
questions  were  raised  upon  it,  this  proposition  is 
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quitfe  clear:  That  a  man  who  sits  and  votes 
without  taking  the  oath  vacHtea  his  seat  ipso 
facto.  The  only  question  that  was  raised 
there  was  whether  what  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had 
done  was  equivalent  to  taking  the  oath ;  but 
the  '  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that 
tiuie  very  properly  said,  "I  am  not  goinsr 
to  wait  till  that  question  is  decided. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  that  the  seat 
was  vacated,  that  he  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
and  that  therefore  the  seat  was  vacant  at  the  time 
that  we  gave  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
any  doubt  that  it  was  so  vacated  at  that  time ; 
but  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  or  delay  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  was  granted.  I  spoke 
myself  upon  that  occasion,  and  I  said  that  we 
had  asked  whether  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  would  move  the  wnt,  and  that  **  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  said,  'No,  I  will  not 
move  the  writ.'  Well,  the  people  who  contended 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  did  what  was  illegal  and 
vacated  his  scat  would  not  take  the  course  which 
from  their  point  of  view  would  have  given 
Northampton  tlie  right  to  elect  a  new  Member. 
They  could  by  another  course  give  Northampton 
the  right  to  elect  a  Member,  and  that  was 
by  giving  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. Could  any  man  in  the  House,  no  matter 
on  which  side  he  sat,  desire  to  deprive  North- 
ampton of  one  of  its  Members,  putting  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  out  of  the  question  altogether  ? " 
Those  two  cases  clearly  established  this :  that 
even  though  the  seat  is  in  law  actually  vacated 
by  what  has  occurred,  if  any  ambiguities  or  if 
any  delay  attaches  to  the  question  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  will  be  a  superadded  disqualification, 
to  which  no  doubt  or  delay  attaches.  That  is 
the  established  practice  of  Parliament ;  that  is 
the  use  to  which  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  has  been 
put,  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  always  exer- 
cised. As  I  say  in  this  case  I  did  not  decide,  I 
had  no  means  of  deciding,  whether  Mr.  Bernard 
Coleridge  had  or  had  not  become  a  Peer ;  all  I 
decided  was  that  no  such  state  of  things  existed 
as  would  justify  me  in  refusing  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Coleridge  the  right  to  resign  his  seat  at  once.  In 
my  opinion  nothing  is  more  undesirable  than 
that  a  Member  should  be  in  this  situation,  that 
his  seat  cannot  be  vacated  at  once,  and  yet  he 
shall  not  have  the  ri^ht  to  sit  and  vote.  The  seat 
could  not  be  vacated  on  the  25th  of  June  on  the 
allegation  that  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  had 
become  a  Peer ;  that  delay  existed,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  constituency  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated, and  it  was  terminated  by  the  grant  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  in  my  belief  is  the 
proper  method  to  adopt  until  some  better  method 
18  adopted,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  adoiited,  by  this 
Committee,  by  the  resignation  of  a  Member  who 
finds  himself  in  a  position,  or  thinks  he  may  be 
in  a  position,  where  he  cannot  perform  his  Par- 
liamentary duties.  That,  I  thiulc,  is  all  I  have  to 
8ubn)it  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  subject  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

15.  In  the  second  part  of  the  important  state- 
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ment  you  have  just  made  you  dwelt  upon  the 
Ministerial  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  granting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  doubts.  I  do  not  propose 
to  traverse  that  action  at  all,  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether  any  case  has  occurred  within 
your  knowledge  in  which  the  |)articular  doubts 
which  the  granting  of  the  Chiltern  Hundred* 
was  intended  to  solve  were  doubts  arising  up6n 
a  succession  to  a  Peerage  ? — No,  I  am  not  awaire 
of  any  such  case. 

16.  Such  doubts  of  course  must  often  have, 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Parliament ;  do  you 
not  think  it  rather  remarkable  that  thisparticutac 
mode  of  solving  them  should  i  ever  have  beeq 
adopted  ? — I  hardly  see  why.  Of  course  the 
condition  imder  which  it  would  arise  would  be 
where  the  presumed  successor  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  suppose  in  such  cases 
either  the  Members  have  been  in  a  condition  at 
once  without  any  delay  to  establish  their  right, 
or  if  there  was  delay  they  have  not  chosen  to 
apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  ;  that  of  course 
rests  with  them. 

17.  1  understand  you  to  have  expressed  a  per<r 
sonal  predilection  for  some  simpler  form,  of 
resigning  the  seat  than  that  of  accepting  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  I  suppose  you  would 
hold  that  if  such  simpler,  method  is  not  adopted, 
at  all  events  the  form  of  the  writ  issued  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  should 
be  so  modified  as  not  to  imply  that  the  peraon 
who  received  the  office  of  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  is  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  he  may  not  be  a  Member  of  the  House,  or 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  know  in  several 
cases,  he  has  not  been  a  Member  of  the  House  ? 
— My  view  would  be  that  a  man  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  continues  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  until  there  is  some  proof  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge,  when  he  received 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  when  his  writ  was 
moved,  so  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  which  would  have  led  either  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  or  the  House  of 
Commons  to  know  that  his  condition  was 
changed.  I  am  aware  of  no  such  evidence ;  and 
therefore  his  previous  condition,  until  somepcoof 
that  it  had  been  altered,  would  continue. 

18.  But  it  would  be  better,  would  it  not,  to 
have  put  the  terms  of  the  new  writ  in  a  shape 
which  would  not  imply  that  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  when  at  all  events  that  is  a  question 
in  doubt,  ittA  jWtctf  ?— I  do  not  exactly  gather 
what  alteration  in  the  writ  is  suggested,  because 
in  the  ordinary  case  the  writ  only  goes  to  the 
effect  that  be  has  been  appointed  to  the  oflice  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  That  is  all  that  is  stated 
there. 

19.  The  words  are  "  who  since  his  election  to 
the  said  borough  "  ? — Yes,  those  are  facts  which 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  since  his  election  for 
the  borough  he  has  accepted  the  office  of  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  That  is 
all  that  the  writ  says  in  the  ordinary  case,  but  of 
course  when  you  come  to  the  case  of  a  Peerage 
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Mr.  Balfour — continued. 

there  you  state,  as  Mr.  Hatsell  says,  it  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  issue  of  the  writ  that  it 
is  '*  for  a  warrant  for  so-and-so,  in  the  room  of 
so-and-so  called  to  the  House  of  Peers."  That 
I  conceive  in  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  Peerage  is  a 
necessary  alleKation,  without  which  allegation 
the  writ  coula  not  issue.  Indeed,  the  case  of 
General  Bertie  shows  that,  because  if  the  motion 
for  the  writ  does  not  contain  that  allegation  it 
would  be  superseded  at  once.  I  will  read  Mr. 
Hatseirs  words  again  :  '*  Also  the  customary 
words  of  inducement  to  the  order  of  the  House 
are  *  for  a  warrant  for  ....  in  the  room  of ...  . 
now  Lord  ....  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers.'  Accordingly  in  the  case  of  General 
Bertie,  14th  and  15th  of  February  1809, 
a  writ  (for  Stamford)  ordered  upon  the  allega- 
tion that  he  was  now  Earl  of  Lindsay, 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  superseded 
the  next  day  upon  a  contrary  allegation,  that  no 
writ  of  summons  had  issued."  There  was  no 
denial  that  he  was  a  Peer ;  there  was  no  denial 
that  he  was  Earl  of  Lindsay  ;  but  there  was  no 
allegation  that  the  writ  of  summons  had  issuec], 
and  imless  the  writ  of  sununons  in  the  House  of 
Lords  had  issued,  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  that  no  vacation  of  the  seat  could  take 
place ;  and  the  writ  vacating  the  seat  was 
superseded.  Thereiore  I  do  not  conceive  as 
regards  a  Peerage  that  that  can  be  altered,  unless 
of  course  the  House  of  Commons  chooses  to 
alter  the  practice  of  the  whole  of  the  century. 
I  maintain  that  no  writ  can  be  issued  upon 
succession  to  a  Peerage  without  the  material  and 
indispensable  allegation  that  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons had  been  issued. 

20.  To  go  now  from  ihe  ministerial  action  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  criticise,  to  the  much  more  important 
point  of  the  status  of  a  man  who  has  succeeded 
to  a  Peerage,  but  who  has  not  yet  been  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  think  your  view  of  Speaker 
Abercrombie's  dictum  can  be  sustained.  I  under- 
stand vour  f  iew  to  be,  that  no  writ  can  be  issued 
accoraing  to  that  dictum  until  the  Peer  is  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes ;  it  does 
not  rest  upon  Speaker  Abercrombie's  dictum; 
it  rests  upon  this  solemn  decirion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  case  of  General  Bertie, 
which  was  in  the  year  1809,  twenty-five  years 
before  Speaker  Abercrombie's  dictum.  It  rests 
upon  this  :  that  any  writ  which  is  issued  without 
the  allegation  that  the  writ  of  summons  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  issued,  is  a  bad  writ  and 
will  be  superseded.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  Speaker  Abercrombie's 
dictum ;  it  rests  upon  the  solemn  decision  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  superseding  the 
writ,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  century 
unchanged. 

21.  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  that  that  has  been 
the  universal  practice  ? — It  is  more  than 
practice  ;  it  is  the  solemn  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  superseding  the  writ  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  tiiat  allegation. 

22.  Without  contesting  that  view,  the  Question 
I  should  like  to  ask  is,  whether   you  think   your 
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view  of  the  foundation  of  that  solemn  decision 
and  that  universal  practice  can  be  sustained.  Is 
it  not  a  plausible  account  of  all  the  facts  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused  to  issue 
a  new  writ  until  the  P^er  was  called  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  not  because  they  thought  the  man 
would  not  be  summoned  as  qualifi^  to  sit  and 
vote,  but  because  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence 
lentil  that  form  had  been  gone  through  that  the 
person  who  claimed  to  be  a  Peer  or  presum- 
ably was  a  Peer  really  was  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ? — Clearly  ;  I  agree  in 
that.  The  House  of  Commons  must  have 
evidence  that  the  man  is  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament before  they  can  treat  him  as  ceasing 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com« 
mons.  That  evidence  they  have  no  adequate 
means  of  obtaining.  They  might  of  course  pro- 
vide themselves  with  such  means ;  that  I  do 
not  dispute  for  a  moment ;  but  they  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  it  They  therefore  take  it 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  who  have  the  means 
of  ascertaining  it,  and  do  ascertain  it.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  they  will  not  assume  that  the 
man  is  a  Peer  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  his  seat. 
That  is  all  they  say. 

23.  So  that  you  would  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  foundation  of  all  this  procedure 
is  the  question  of  evidence  and  how  the  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained  ? — I  think  that  has  been  no 
doubt  the  ground  upon  which  this  has  proceeded. 

24.  So  that  the  real  analogy  between  the 
case  of  a  Peer  who  has  succeeded  to  his  father 
and  who  has  not  yet  been  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  but 
who  nevertheless  until  he  took  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  was  allowed  to  sit  and  vote,  at  his 
own  risk,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No  ;  I 
take  it  that  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  sitting  and 
voting  without  taking  the  oath  vacates  the  seat 
ipso  facto. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

25.  By  statute? — By  statute;  therefore  the 
scat  was  vacant  the  instant  he  voted. 

Cliairman. 

26.  Assuming  he  had  not  taken  the  oath? — 
Assuming  he  had  not  taken  the  oath.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  that  his  seat  was  full,  but 
that  he  could  not  sit  and  vote.  Mis  seat  was 
actually  vacated,  and  the  writ  might  have  been 
moved  the  next  moment. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

27.  Is  there  anything  except  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Goulburn  to  show  that  the  seat  is  not 
vacated  in  precisely  the  same  wav  when  a  Peer 
dies,  his  eldest  j«on  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?— No,  I  think  not.  Mr.  Goulburn's 
dictum  did  not  apply  at  all  to  the  vacation  of  the 
seat ;  his  dic^tum  applied  to  the  right  of  sitting 
and  voting.  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  distinction  between  those  two 
cases.  It  may  be  that  a  man's  seat  is  nut 
vacated,  and  yet  that  he  may  not  have  the 
ri<rht  to  sit  and  vote.  1  do  not  say 
w nether  that  is  the  case  or  not. 

28.  It 
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Chairman. 

28.  It  miiy  be  that  he  has  a  disqualifying 
status  and  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  act  ? — 
If  that  exists  (and  I  exprcBs  no  opinion  upon  it) 
it  is  a  condition  of  things  which  jou  ought  to 
terminate  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  you  do 
terminate  it  by  giving  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
It  is  that  very  condition  of  things  which 
justifies  and  requires  that  you  should  termi- 
nate it,  because,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  1  have  pointed  out,  it  may  continue 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

29.  There  are  three  possible  conditions  in 
which  a  Member  of  the  House  may  be  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  his  father  being  a  Peer ;  he 
mav  either  be  a  Member  of  the  House  with  the 
full  rights  of  a  Member  of  the  House,  entitled  to 
vote  and  entitled  to  speak ;  or  he  may  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  not  entitled  to  vote  and 
not  entitled  to  speak ;  or  he  may  not  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  all.  I  do  not  understand 
you  to  hold  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer,  or  a 
man  whose  father  being  a  Peer  has  just  died,  comes 
under  the  first  of  these  categories.  He  is  not,  in 
your  view,  a  Member  of  the  House  with  the  full 
right  to  vote  and  to  speak  ?— I  express  no  opinion 
as  to  that,  I  would  rather  not  do  so.  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  says  (I  do  not  say  whether  Mr.  Qoulbum  is 
right  or  wrong),  Mr.  Goulburn  says  a  man  in 
that  condition  has  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  until 
it  is  proved  that  he  is  a  Peer,  and  so  I  consider 
Mr.  Hatsell  in  his  note  states.  He  says, ''  Until 
the  King  by  writ  of  summons  calls  him  up  to 
the  House  of  Peers  he  cannot  lose  his  right  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons."  I  do  not  say 
that  that  opinion  is  right  or  wrong.  I  do  not 
ofier  an  opinion  on  that  subject ;  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  decide.  That  is  what  I  have 
got  to  say  upon  the  first  proposition. 

30.  Mr.  41at8eir8  note,  which  is  a  commentary 
upon  the  statement  of  Speaker  Onslow,  refers 
only  to  claimants  who  are  not  in  direct  lineal 
succession.  There  is  also  the  case  of  collaterals 
or  remote  claimants  ? — You  cannot  really  draw 
a  distinction.  If  a  man  is  a  Peer  he  is  a  Peer 
whether  his  right  accrued  by  a  collateral  title  or 
by  lineal  descent.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  evi- 
dence and  presumption ;  vou  cannot  distinguish 
the  two  cases.  I  think  that  is  an  unlearned  dis- 
tinction of  Mr.  Hatsell's,  it  is  no  real  distinction. 
The  only  question  is,  Is  he  a  Peer,  or  is  he  not  a 
Peer?  What  the  Committee  have  to  decide,  as 
it  seems  to  me;  is  the  rather  diflicult  question, 
When  is  a  Peer  not  a  Peer  ? 

31.  Mr.  Hat-ell's  view,  you  think,  is  unsus- 
tainable in  the  shape  in  which  he  put  it? — I 
rather  read  Mr.  Hatsell  as  saying  this :  Where 
a  man  is  a  lineal  heir,  the  proof  will  be  given  at 
once.  I  think  he  rather  agrees  with  Mr.  Goul- 
burn, or  leather,  I  should  say  Mr.  Goulburn 
agrees  with  him.  When  n  man  is  a  lineal  heir 
he  will  probably  prove  at  once  ;  if  he  is  a 
collateral  or  remote  claimant,  there  you  have  the 
probability  of  considerable  delay,  and  in  those 
cases  the  man  has  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  until 
his  claim  is  proved.  It  is  not  very  arlistically 
expressed,  but  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Hatsell  s 
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view  amounts  to ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a 
lineal  it  is  solved  at  once,  but  the  moment  we 
come  to  the  rase  of  a  collateral  or  remote 
claimant  the  man  goes  on  sitting  and  voting  until 
his  claim  is  proved  to  be  well  founded.  I  do  not 
adhere  to  nor  do  I  contradict  that  view. 

32. 1  understand  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Peer  requires  to  put  in 
a  claim  to  take  his  seat  before  he  is  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  express 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  that  subject ;  I  think 
you  had  better  learn  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Lords  from  Mr.  Muir  Mackenzie.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  the  impression  he  left 
u]>on  my  mind  was  that  it  was  not  in  the  form  of 
a  claim,  and  although  a  Peer  supplies  documents 
1  understand  his  view  to  be  that  it  is  die  action 
of  the  Crown.  However,  I  would  rather  refer 
you  to  Mr.  Muir  Mackenzie  as  to  the  practice  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

33.  In  order  to  get  at  the  question  of  policy, 
upon  which  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  I  may 
assume,  perhaps,  that  the  initiative  of  the  Peer 
is  in  some  way  or  other  required  before  he  is 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ? — That,  again,  I 
do  not  know  ;  I  should  not  like  to  pronounce 
upon  that.  I  think  you  must  learn  that  from 
the  authorities  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

34.  Without  asking  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  evidently  a  man  who 
succeeded  to  a  Peerage  could  defer  indefinitely 
being  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Goulbum's  view  and 
Mr.  Hatsell's  view,  as  interpreted  by  you, 
are  correct,  he  might  for  the  rest  of  his*  life 
(though  entitled  to  a  Peerage)  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  all  the  full  rights 
of  a  Member  ? — That,  no  doubt,  would  be  the 
case ;  but  if,  as  I  imagine  might  be  tlie  case  from 
considerations  of  public  policy,  that  was  regarded 
as  an  undesirable  state  of  things,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
their  inherent  jurisdiction  could  ascertain  the 
fact.  Either  the  House  of  Lords  without  an 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Peer  could  institute 
an  inquiry  before  the  Committee  for  Privileges, 
and  ascertain  that  the  man  was  entitled  to  a 
writ  of  summons,  though  he  did  not  claim  it ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
they  thought  it  was  well  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency and  policy,  could  institute  an  inquiry 
whether  a  Member  of  their  House  was  a  Peer 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Those 
are  measures  which  could  be  taken  entirely 
independently  of  the  initiative  or  the  will  oS,  the 
supposed  successor  to  a  Peerage. 

35.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to 
the  extent  which  you  have  rather  indicated  by 
the  decision  of  1809,  and  by  its  subsequent 
procedure,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
helpless  in  such  a  case  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — No,  I 
think  not ;  because,  of  course,  if  they  institute 
an  inquiry  of  their  own,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
any  longer  to  require  the  writ  of  summons  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  might  say,  "  We 
have  ascertained  it  for  ourselves."  Following 
what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  already 
said,  I  agree  that  all  this  is  founded  upon  the 
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n^easity  of  evidence ;  but  if  you  p^et  evidence 
aliunde^  if  you  get  evidence  of  your  own  inherent 
power,  you  no  longer  are  dependent  upon  the 

Sroof  that  is  required  in  an  ordinarjr  case.  No 
oubt  you  might  alter  the  form  ot  your  writ. 
You  would  not  any  longer  say  that  the  man  was 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  You  would 
say  he  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
Houae»  or  the  Committee  for  Privileges,  or 
whatever  body  was  entrusted  with  the  inquiry, 
to  have  become  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tou  woidd  alter  the  form  of  the  writ,  no  doubt 

36.  Supposing,  by  the  refusal  of  a  Peer  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  have  himself  called  up  to 
the  other  House,  an  indefinite  delay  occurred, 
and  supposing  in  consequence  of  that  delay  the 
House  of  Commons  instituted  an  inquiry,  and 
supposing,  further,  that  in  consequence  of  that 
inquiry  the  House  of  Commons  satisfied  itself 
that  the  person  in  question  was  really  a  Peer,  or 
aititled  to  be  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  you  think,  ipsofactOy  his  seat  was  vacated 
on  the  evidence  being  produced  before  the  House 
ci  Commons  ? — I  presume  so,  because  wherever 
you  had  the  evidence  you  would  declare  the  seat 
vacated. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

37.  Apart  from  the  writ  of  summons? — Well, 
I  do  not  know ;  I  would  rather  not  express  a 
positive  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Blake. 

38.  Is  it  the  issue  of  the  writ  or  the  right  to 
have  the  writ  issued  ? — I  would  rather  not  express 
an  opinion  upon  that ;  but  at  all  events  the 
House  of  Commons  is  perfectly  competent  to 
determine  that  for  itself.  The  House  of  Commons 
may  determine  if  they  like  that  a  man  who  is 
entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so,  shall  vacate 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Chairman. 

39.  If  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  such  a 
conclusion,  would  it  not  be  making  a  deter- 
mination which  it  has  never  yet  made  ? — The 
case  has  not  yet  arisen.  If  they  made  that  deter- 
mination I  presume  it  would  be  upon  the  view 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  man  should  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  can  walk  up  into 
the  House  of  Lords  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 
That  might  be  the  view  on  grounds  of  policy. 
I  do  not  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man>  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  House  can 
satisfy  itself  in  any  manner  it  thinks  fit.  At 
present  it  satisfies  itself  by  the  writ  of  summons. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

40.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  when  the 
House  of  Commons  has  satisfied  itself,  does  it 
require  to  go  through  any  other  stages  to  get 
rid  of  a  Peer  from  its  midst,  or  is  the  seat  ipso 

facto  at  once  vacated  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  his 


Mr.  Balfour — continued. 

being  a  Peer  is  proved  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
question  which  this  Committee  is  appointed  to 
determine. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

41.  Supposing  there  was  a  rule  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  no  murderer  should  sit  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  you 
say  that  the  seat  was  vacated  from  the  date  of 
the  murder,  or  from  the  date  when  the  murder 
was  proved  ? — I  think  if  you  came  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  said  that  an  unfortunate  Member 
was  a  murderer  the  House  of  Commons  would 
say,  "  The  man  is  innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty."    That  seems  a  natural  answer. 

42.  If  the  regulation  were  in  the  form  I  have 
suggested,  that  the  seat  should  be  vacated,  surely 
the  vacation  of  the  seat  would  take  place  from 
the  date  of  the  commission  of  the  ofience,  and  not 
from  the  date  of  proof? — The  disqualification 
dated,  no  dpubt,  from  that,  but  not  the  vacating 
of  the  seat.  The  vacating  of  the  seat  takes  place 
from  the  proof  of  disqualification. 

43.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  upon  that.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  authorities 
which  you  have  found  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Hatsell  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  have  pronounced 
against  the  vacation  of  the  seat  until  the  writ  of 
summons  or  some  other  proof  has  been  produced  ? 
— Yes. 

44.  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  found  no  authority  for  the  contrary 
opinion? — Except  what  I  consider  to  be  Mr. 
Matsell's  first  thoughts,  corrected  by  his  second 
thoughts. 

45.  That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hatsell  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

46.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  quotations.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  says,  **  When  a  person  becomes  a  Peer 
by  descent,  the  instant  the  ancestor  dies  the  heir 
becomes  a  Peer  "  ? — That  is  what  I  was  referring 
to  when  I  spoke  of  the  correction  by  Mr. 
Hatsell. 

47.  But  Mr.  Hatsell  has  no  authority  to 
correct  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow's  opinion  is  concerned  that 
remains  on  record  as  his  opinion,  subject^  of 
course,  to  the  criticism  which  Mr.  Hatsell  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  it? — That  is  so. 

48.  I  will  just  carry  you  through  this  quota* 
tion.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  says:  "When  a 
person  becomes  a  Peer  by  descent,  the  instant 
the  ancestor  dies  the  heir  becomes  a  Peer,  and 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  becomes 
immediately  vacant."  That  is  to  say,  following 
the  illustration  I  have  just  given,  the  moment 
the  murder  is  committed  the  vacancy  takes 
place  ? — If  that  is  to  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
relation  of  the  conversation,  it  is  clearly  untrue, 
becaude  the  seat  is  not  vacated  immediately  a 
Peer  dies.  The  seat  may  become  voidable,  but 
it  is  not  void  until  the  proof  is  given.  Therefore 
I  should  say  at  once,  I  absolutely  dissent  from 
that  statement,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  practice  of  Parliament.  The  seat  is  not 
vacated  until  the  writ  of  summons  issues. 

49.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  that  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  ? — I  do  not 

say 
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say  my  opinioD,  but  the  practice  of  Parliament 
is  absolutely  in  conflict  with  that,  and  has  been 
for  more  than  100  year^. 

60.  The  recent  practice  of  Parliament  within 
the  last  century  has  been  to  demand  a  particular 
form  of  evidence  ? — Yes. 

51.  li\xi  non  constat  (as  I  gather  you  agree) 
the  seat  is  not  vacant,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  declare  it  vacant  till  it  has 
good  evidence  ? — The  seat  is  not  vacated  until 
the  House  of  Commons  has  knowledge  and  is 
seized  of  the  writ  of  summons,  though  the  seat 
may  be  voidable  upon  that  proof.  There  is  all 
the  difFerence,  as  lawyers  know  very  well,  be- 
tween that  which  i^  voidable  and  that  which  is 
void. 

52.  Again,  Speaker  Onslow  says :  '*  There  is 
no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
for  it  is  only  a  writ  of  summons  to  attend  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  vote,  and 
without  it,  though  he  should  never  take  his  seat, 
he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  **  ? — He  may  be  a  Peer  of  the 
Bealm,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  cannot  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Loids.  And  if  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  is  supposed 
to  have  said  that  the  seat  is  vacated  immeaiately 
upon  the  Peerage,  all  I  have  to  say  in  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  practice  of  Parliament  has 
reversed  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow 
ever  since  his  time.  But  I  should  think  probably 
that  is  rather  an  inaccurate  view  of  what  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow  said. 

53.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  even  if  Mr, 
Speaker  Onslow  used  those  exact  words,  the 
practice  of  Parliament  has  necessarily  been 
mconsistent  ^vith  them  ? — The  seat  is  not  vacated 
until  the  writ  of  summons  issues  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  That  is  the  established  practice ;  and 
as  I  say,  a  far  greater  authoritj^  than  any  con- 
versation of  Speaker  Onslow  is  the  decision  of 
Parliament  of  February  1809,  when  "  a  writ  (for 
Stamford)  ordered  upon  the  allegation  that  he 
was  now  Earl  of  Lindsay,  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  was  superseded  the  next  day  upon  the 
contrary  allegation  that  no  writ  of  summons  had 
issued."  Therefore,  though  he  was  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  and  though  he  was  a  Peer,  the  writ 
issued  was  superseded  at  once,  because  no  writ 
of  sununons  had  issued  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  did  say  that 
the  writ  could  issue  to  vacate  the  seat  without 
the  writ  of  summons  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
opinion  was  formally  overruled  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1809,  when  they  superseded  the  writ 
in  the  case  of  Stamford,  because  the  writ  of 
summons  had  not  issued  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

64.  I  will  call  your  attention,  then,  to  a  case 
in  1844,  which  was  after  the  case  of  1809,  and 
which,  1  think,  shows  that  the  two  cases  are  nut 
inconsistent.  When  Speaker  Lefevre  told  the 
House  of  Commons  the  only  safe  course  was  to 
wait  for  the  writ  of  summons,  that  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  decision  of  1809  to  which  you 
have  referred.  But  he  prefaced  that  statement 
bv  this  :  "  It  was  true,"  he  said,  "  that  when  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  died,  his  eldest  son  ceased  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons."    That 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — continued, 
is  to  say,  though  he  advised  that  the  writ  of 
summons  should  be  delayed,  the  cessation  of 
membership  had  taken  place  before ;  that  is  to 
say,  immeaiately  on  the  death  of  the  former 
Peer  ? — Yes  ;  that  ffoes  back  again  to  your  illus- 
tration of  the  murderer.  No  doubt  ultimately 
it  is  proved  that  he  was  a  Peer,  and  die  losing  of 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  of  his  becoming  a  Peer ;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  and  cannot  act 
until  that  fact  is  proved ;  and  at  present,  at 
least,  the  only  proof  that  is  or  can  be  given  of 
that  fact  is  the  writ  of  summons  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  do  not  say  that  cannot  be  altered,  but 
that  is  the  practice  of  Parliament ;  the  House  ot 
Commons  will  not  issue  the  writ  until  that  fact  is 
proved  by  the  writ  of  summons  in  tibe  House  of 
Lords. 

65.  But  I  thipk  you  yourself  have  pointed  out 
that  the  question  of  the  time  when  the  writ  - 
should  be  issued  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the 
person ;  he  may  be  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  though  no  writ  has  been  issued  ? — 
That  raises  the  question  of  what  I  call  his 
intermediate  state,  which  I  have  no  doubt  this 
Committee  will  decide.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
question,  and  quite  fit  for  the  schoolmen,  that 
state  of  imperfect  beatitude  when  a  man  has 
ceased  to  be  an  earthly  being  and  has  not 
reached  the  Elvsian  fields.  What  sort  of  limbo 
he  is  in,  whether  it  is  purgatory  or  what  his 
exact  condition  is,  I  do  not  know. 

5Q.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Hatsell  based 
or  appeared  to  base  his  opinion  upon  the  principle : 
that  a  man  could  not  sit  in  the  two  Houses  r-*-  - 
Yes. 

67.  It  is  clear  that  upon  other  evidence  than 
the  evidence  of  the  writ  of  summons  persons 
might  be  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  Elouseof 
Commons  as  heirs  to  a  Peerage.  As  you  have 
said,  the  House  of  Commons  might  itself  institute 
a  separate  inquiry  ?— Parliament  has  itself 
created  such  an  unfortunate  being,  in  the  person 
of  Scotch  Peers.  I  suppose  that  is  by  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland.  A  Scotch  Peer  who  ia 
not  a  Representative  Peer  cannot  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  cannot  sit-in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
he  is  like  the  old  description  of  amphibious  crea* 
tures,  who  could  not  Jive  in  water  and  died  on 
dry  land. 

58.  I  should  say  that  he  was  more  like 
Mahomet's  cofBn,  between  Heaven  and  Hell? — 
You  may  create  such  a  being,  but  that  is  a 
creation  of  statute ;  but  what  the  position  of  an 
English  Lord  is  I  do  not  know. 

59.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  the 
granting  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  has  been 
given  to  a  successor  to  a  Peerage,  is  it  not? — 
X  es,  so  far  as  I  know. 

60.  It  is  a  new  precedent,  and  it  was  based  on 
the  jpresent  occasion,  so  far  as  I  understand,  upon 
the  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  given  in  order  to 
obviate  delay  ? — Yes ;  if  you  will  look  at  the 
memorandum  before  the  Committee,  most  of  the ' 
cases  are  collected  on  page  24.  Besides  the  two 
cases  which  I  have  quoted,  you  will  see,  in  case 

b2  No.  6,    . 
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No.  6,  Lord  Althorpe  was  returned  for  two  con- 
stituencies, and,  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  this 
was  valid,  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
and  wfis  re-elected  for  one  of  the  constituencies. 
Then  the  next  case,  No.  6,  •*  Mr.  Hagwell,  m.p., 
takes  Holy  Orders.''  It  was  doubtful  whether 
he  vacated  his  seat ;  no  doubt  he  had  reallj,  but 
still  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  so  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  or  delay. 

61.  In  this  case  it  was  not  done,  I  presume,  to 
obviate  doubts  ;  there  were  no  doubts  in  this 
case,  I  suppose ;  it  was  to  obviate  delay  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  yon  can  call  a  thing  doubtful 
when  you  have  no  evidence  of  its  existence.  I 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  know  that  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  was  even  a  claimant  to  a 
Peerage,  still  less  that  he  was  a  legitimate 
claimant. 

62.  But  you  have  put  it,  I  think,  that  it  would 
have  been  an  injustice  to  the  constituency  to 
leave  them  without  a  Member  during  a  period 
which  might  have  been  somewhat  prolonged  ? — 
It  would  be  S3  even  if  I  had  had  primA  facie  pre- 
sumption that  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  was  the 
heir  to  a  Peerage;  but  I  had  not  even  that. 
When  Mr.  Bernard  (^oleridge  wrote  to  me  to 
ask  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  I  had  no  pre- 
sumption whatever  Uiat  he  was  a  Peer  or  a 
claimant  to  a  Peerage.  Therefore  the  question 
of  doubt  did  not  arise.  If  I  had  had  presumptive 
evidence,  or  indeed  if  I  had  had  what  I  con- 
sidered conclusive  evidence,  as  Sir  Henry  James 
and  I  had  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Dodson,  that  the  seat  was 
vacated,  then  the  question  of  doubt  would  arise. 
But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  no 
question  of  doubt  arises  at  all,  because  I  had  no 
evidence  whatever  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he 
was  a  Peer  or  heir  to  a  Peerage. 

63.  Wat  there  any  special  reason  in  this  par- 
ticular case  to  suppose  that  the  delay  in  the 
issue  of  tlie  writ  of  summons  would  be  mote  than 
in  any  preceding  case,  and  therefore  justified  a 
new  precedent? — If  he  was  disqualified  to  &it 
and  vote  a  delay  of  12  hours  is  objectionable,  in 
my  opinion. 

64.  Therefore  you  were  intending  to  create  a 
new  precedent  in  this  matter?— I  think  you 
could  hardly  call  it  a  new  precedent.  Each  of 
these  precedents  is  a  new  precedent  in  a  certain 
sense,  because  none  of  them  are  identical,  but 
they  are  founded  upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciplef.  I  do  not  call  the  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
a  new  precedent ;  I  do  not  call  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dodson  a  new  precedent ;  they  were  all  action 
founded  upon  an  establishetl  principle.  £very 
case  must  aiffer  in  its  circumstances*,  but  there  is 
no  new  precedent 

65.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  cases  of 
successors  to  Peeri^es  whose  seats  have  been 
vacated  upon  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  mimmons ; 
there  has  never  been,  so  far  as  you  know,  a  case 
before  in  which  such  a  seat  has  been  vacated  by 
the  grant  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  prove  that  such  person 
has  applied  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The 
Chiltern  Hundreds  is  not  granted  unless  it  is 
asked  for.     I  have  no  knowledge  that  any  person 
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has  ever  asked  for  it  in  such  a  case  and  been 
refused  on  that  ground. 

66.  Supposing  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge  had  not 
made  the  application,  then  I  suppose  the  delay 
might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  in  your 
opinion  ? — No  doubt. 

67.  What  remedy  do  you  consider  a  con- 
stituency should  have  in  such  a  case  ;  have  you 
thought  of  that  point  ? — That,  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  for  this  Committee  to 
consider ;  whether  in  such  a  case  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  inherent  authority  should  provide 
ior  vacating  the  seat. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

68.  I  rather  understand  you  to  wish  to  express 
no  positive  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  position  of 
a  person  who  in  fact  has  succeeded  to  a  Peerage 
until  he  has  been  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — I  express  no  opinion  upon  that  at  all. 

69.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  with 
re^^ard  to  what  you  have  said.  May  I  first  put 
this  case  to  you:  a  person  who  has  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  assumes  the  title,  will  you 
allow  me  to  say,  that  his  father  has  borne,  and 
says,  "  I  have  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  So- 
and-so,"  and  he  pajs  death  duties  on  succeeding 
to  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

70.  And  he  says,  "  Here  I  am."  Do  you  think 
he  is  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?~ 
I  express  no  opinion  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
that  very  thing,  I  understand,  that  the  Committee 
is  to  decide. 

71.  If  he  takes  such  a  course,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding 
the  practice  in  past  years  of  taking  the  best jprooi, 
namely,  the  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  saying,  "  We  will  now  inquire  whether  the 
person  who  is  sitting  is  a  Member  of  the  Peerage 
or  not "  ? — I  have  already  said  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  House  of  Commons  from  doing 
that. 

72.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
taking  that  course,  finds  that  this  person  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  wnat  do  you 
say  is  his  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
if  the  House  of  C*ommons  have  taken  the  course 
of  instituting  an  inquiry,  which  you  say  they 
may,  and  the  result  is  that  they  find  that  the 
sitting  Member  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House, 
what  course  is  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
then,  do  you  say? — The  House  of  Commons 
would  have  to  decide  upon  that,  whether  the 
proof  of  his  being  a  Peer,  I  mean  a  Peer  in  the 
sense  of  succession  to  the  Peerage,  does  ipso 
fact%  by  virtue  of  the  succession,  vacate  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

73.  Agreeing  with  you  entirely,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  that  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  to  get  the  best 
proof,  namely,  the  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  you  quite  admit  that  failing  that  proof 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  get  the  next 
best  proof  that  it  can  get  ? — Yes,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  the  result  of  that  proof  is. 

74.  And  if  it  finds  the  fact  that  the  sitting 
Member  is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — 

No, 
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No,  but  I  have  not  said  that  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

75.  Well  then,  a  Peer ;  I  quite  admit  the  dis- 
tinction that  you  draw  ? — You  must  distinguish. 

76.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  you  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, I  do.  If  the  House  of  Commons  finds 
that  he  is  a  Peer,  has  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  man  can  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — Certainly;  the  House  of  Commons 
has  the  right  to  determine  the  conditions  on 
which  a  man  should  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

77.  If  the  man  is  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  although  he  has  not  been  summoned  by 
writ  of  Parliament,  is  he  qualified  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  is  he  not? — I  would 
rather  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  that. 

78.  Let  me  try  you.  Let  us  just  go  to  the 
case  of  Scotch  Peers.  The  Scotch  Peers,  as  you 
know,  I  am  sure,  are  Peers  of  Great  Britain, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  Peers 
of  Parliament  ? — I  suppose  that  is  by  statute. 

79.  It  is  so  by  the  Act  of  Union?— That 
determines  the  thing,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
general  speculation. 

80.  No  ;  the  thing  that  is  determined  is  the 
Peerage.  We  have  got,  in  the  instance  that  I 
have  put  to  ^ou,  the  House  of  Commons  finding 
that  the  sitting  Member  is  a  Peer.  Then  if  he 
is  a  Peer  (although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statute^,  you  know  that  a  Scotch  Peer  cannot 
sit  in  tne  House  of  Commons  ? — I  have  said  so. 

81.  Why  is  he  disqualified;  it  is  not  by 
statute  ? — I  cannot  say. 

82.  Surely  you  can  assist  us.  Is  it  not 
because,  being  a  Peer,  although  he  is  not  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament,  he  is  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — I  understand  what  your 
opinion  is  from  your  question ;  but  1  offer 
none. 

83.  My  opinion  is  of  no  value,  excuse  me,  and 
yours  is  of  great  value,  I  put  this  case  to  you. 
How  is  it  that  a  Scotch  Peer  who  is  not  a  ireer 
of  Parliament  becomes  absolutely  disqualified, 
without  having  any  writ  of  summons,  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  unless  it  is  b^  the  common  law  of 
Parliament  ? — You  are  asking  me  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  psychological  condition  of  a 
Peer  as  such.  Now,  Sidney  Smith  said  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  form  an  abstract  notion  of  a 
Lord  Mayor.  I  can  tell  you,  because  I  have 
examined  into  it,  what  the  condition  of  particular 
personages  is  under  particular  Parliamentary 
circumstances ;  but  what  is  the  abstract  nature 
of  a  Peer  I  do  not  know. 

84.  But  this  is  no  psychological  condition  at 
all.  I  am  goin^  back  to  a|)ply  your  opinion 
that,  until  a^ttmg  iVlember  has  received  his 
writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  ? — I 
have  not  expressed  that  opinion. 

85.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  the  better 
opinion,  to  wnich  you  inclined  ? — No ;  I  have 
only  said  that  I  found  opinions  in  one  direction. 
I  have  stated  that  1  am  an  agnostic  on  that. 

86.  I  ask  you  what  value  you  attach  to  those 
opinions  in  tne  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Peers  of 
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Great  Britain  who  are  not  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  at  all  are  found  to  be  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
— ^The  result  that  I  draw  fix>m  that  is  that 
Scotch  Peers  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

87.  How  is  the  House  of  Commons  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  man  is  a  Scotch  Peer  or  not  ? — 
That,  again,  is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry,  I 
suppose.  I  suppose  that  if  anybody  challenged 
it,  a  writ  would  be  moved  in  accordance  with  the 
constaut  practice  in  the  matter. 

88.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  case 
of  a  Scotch  Peer,  in  which  case,  as  you  have 
just  said,  any  man  may  challenge  the  fact  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  he  likes,  and  the  case  of 
an  English  Peer,  a  Peer  of  Greiat  Britain,  who 
does  not  choose  to  apply  for  his  writ  of  summons  ? 
• — I  do  not  understand  whether  you  mean  to  ask 
me  whether,  upon  the  mere  fact  of  a  surmise 
without  proof  that  a  man  has  succeeded  to  a 
Peerage,  on  that  ^ound  the  writ  can  be  moved. 
That  IS  a  proposition  that  I  deny. 

89.  I  am  not  taking  that  point  at  all ;  I  am 
endeavouring  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  House 
of  Commons  may  seek  proof,  and,  having  ob- 
tained it,  I  ask  whether  you  would  apply  the 
same  rule  to  an  English  Peer  as  to  a  Scotch 
Peer  ? — That  would  be  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  determine  when  the  House  of  Commons  under- 
takes the  inquiry  for  itself.  You  see  at  present 
the  formal  proceeding  has  this  clear  advantage, 
that  the  proof  that  is  given  is  not  only  that  tne 
man  has  succeeded  to  the  Peerage  but  that  he 
has  become  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Therefore  you  have  those  two  things  which 
appear  upon  the  writ  of  summons.  Upon  the  other 
hypothesis,  you  would  only  have  the  proof  of  his 
succession  to  the  Peerage,  and  you  would  have 
no  proof  of  his  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  may  give  rise  to  a  new  state  of  things  upon 
which  the  House  of  Commons  may  arrive  at  any 
determination.  What  that  determination  is  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say. 

90.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  dis- 
qualification results  from  the  person  becoming  a 
Peer,  the  proof  of  it  being  established  by  the 
fact  that  be  has  been  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  is  recited  as  evidence  of  the  fiu^t  of 
his  being  a  Peer ;  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  question  ?— 
No,  I  cannot  assent  to  that. 

91.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  following  out  the 
same  view.  It  will  be  in  your  memory,  I  am 
sure,  that  until  the  year  1833  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Scotch  Peer  was  unable  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  proceeded  from  the  Act  of 
Union.  They  were  unable  to  sit  in  the  Scotch 
House  of  Parliament,  and  the  same  disqualifica- 
tion applied  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
Until  1833  that  disqualification  existed.  Now, 
there  are  many  instances  of  a  seat  being  vacated, 
and  a  writ  moved,  on  the  ground  that  the  sitting 
Member  has  become  the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotcn 
Peer.  How  do  you  think  the  House  of  Commons 
ascertained  that  fact? — I  do  not  know;  I  have 
no  information  on  the  subject. 

92.  You  will  see  that  the  practical  difficulty, 
which  I  am  quite  concurring  with  you  exists, 
must  have  existed  in  .that  case ;  but  there  must 
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Sir  Hi^nry  Jame^ — continued, 
hate  been  some,  meane  of  ascertaining  that  the 
man  became  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  ? — Possibly. 
'  93w  Q£  course  he  received  no  call  to  th^  Hpuse 
^fLo^ds? — ^No.^  i 

.  94«  Let  me  refer  you  to  ^  statute  that  I  think 
yw  have  in  you  mind,  the  24th  of  George  JU.  ; 
yo^  mentioiied  it  more  than  once,  I  think  ?— The 
34th  of  George  III.,  is  it  not  ? 
.,  95.  It  is  the  24th,  giving  power  to  the  Speaker 
to  issue  writs  on  the  vacation  of  seats  ? — 1  see  I 
have  it  wrongly  copied :  "  In  the  case  of  a  seat " 
(I  jam  quoting  only  fron^  the  copy  I  have  got  in 
Mi^  '  Hat#eU'a  note)  *^  vacated  by  Peerage,  the 
A0t  i^^auires  notice  to  be  given,  by  two  Members 
o£  Parliament  to  the  Speaker  ^that  a  writ  of 
8utnn\e)09  hath  been  issued,  under  the  Great  Seal 
6!£  Great  Britain,  to  summon  such  Peer  to  Par- 
liamen^t.'  "  That  qarriea  ihe  rule  back  further 
th40{  1309,  aa  far  back  as  1784, 
::  96.  D^  y-ou  not  notice  that  in  the  second 
^#c|i^  of  that  statute,  beiore  you  come  to 
tiie  scheduled  fqrm  upon  which  the  Speaker  is 
entitled  to  issue  his  writ,  it  dedaries  tJie  seat  to 
he  vaeant  beoause  the. sittiiitg  Member  is  a. Peer, 
1^  that  that  is  only  the  amount  of  proof  that 
thi^  Speaker  is  told  by  statute  to  obtain,  because 
be  cannot  hold  an  inquiry  himself  ? — I  have  not 
looked  at  it  further  than  the  note  of  Mr.  Hatsell; 
but  I  should  imagine  that  that  is  not  so,  because 
the  certificate  shows  not  that  he  has  become  a 
Peer,  but  that  he  has  been  sununoned  to  Parlia- 
miCnt. 

97.  The  statute  says  that  the  disqualification 
is  his  becoming  a  Peer,  and  that  the  Speaker, 
hating  no  means  of  instituting  an  inquiry^  is  to 
have  proof  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  found 
him  sueh.  That  is  the  evidence  of  fact  and  not 
ef.  disqualification.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the 
schedule  you  will  see  the  difference  between  the 
^UMOtment  and  the  schedule ;  but  I  only  call 
your  attention  to  that.  Let  me  ask  you  this  i 
you  I  have  looked  at  these  precedents  ;  may  I  ask 
you  whether  you  found  this  statement  by,  I. 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  a  high  authority, 
namely,  Lord  John  Bussell.  I  speak  of  the. 
Horsham  case  in  1844«  the  case  of  Thomas 
Fremantle.  The  writ  had  been  delayed  for  the 
ireason  that  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  had  not  been  received.  Then  did  not 
Lord  John  Bussell  say  this  :  *^  It  was  notorious 
that  no  one  could  sit  as  a  Member  there  when 
he  had  become  a  Member  of  the  other  House  " 
(that  is  to  sayi  he  had  become  a  Peer,  as  the 
context  clearly  shows).  ^^  The  House  had 
dedbred  that  to  prevent  any  mistake  they 
"^grould  require  that  the  writ  of  summons 
should  be  issued  to  every  such  person,  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  proof  that  the  seat 
was  vacant,  but  if  a  person  who  was  a 
lyi  ember  did  not  choose  to  apply  for  that  writ  of 
summons,  or  if  it  was  not  granted,  it  would  appear 
that  the  seat  might  be  kept  vacant  and  the  people 
would  be  deprived  of  a  representative.  The  non- 
issuing  of  the  writ  in  question  miffht  arise  from 
some  delay  or  neglect,  but  if  contmued  for  more 
than  a  few  days  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  it 
before  the  House  as  a  question  of  privilege,  in 
order  to  see  what  remedy  might  be  applicable  to 
the  case."     I  presume  that  you  agree  with  that  ? 


Sir  Henry  James — continued. 

— I  agree ;  that  is  exactly  my  case.  Ypn  v|H 
observe  that  in  those  first  words  that  ^ou  read 
Lord  John  Bussell  speaks  there  of  )us  ,hi^yi^s 
become  a  Member  of  the  other  House.  Woul^ 
you  kindly  just  read  those  words  again  ? 

98.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  the  context, 
but  the  context  shows  that  it  is  as  a  Peer*  I  see 
what  you  mean ;  ^^  He  should  become  a  Memb€Hr 
of  the  other  House  "  ? — It  would  seem,  if  that  is 
correct,  that  Lord  John  Bussell  took  the  same 
view  that  Mr.  Hatsell  did  :  that  it  was  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  other  House  that  was  .the  dis- 
qualification. 

99.  That  cannot  be,  if  you  look  at  the  context ; 
the  words  are  "would  require  that  the  writ  of 
summons  should  be  issued  to  every  such  person, 
in  order  to  give  sufficient  proof  that  the  seat  was 
vacant  ?— But  when  you  come  to  questkxis  of 
this  nicety,  you  must  remember  that  the ,  reports 
of  speeches  in  "  Hansard  "  are  not  alwttys  very 
accurate. 

lOU.  Probably  that  will  refer  to  Mi:4  Goulbum 
as  well  ? — Very  possibly  ;  but  I  do  ^ot  see  how 
it  can  be  misreported  upon  that  point 

101.  Then  I  do  not  see^how  it  n^pst  be  misre- 
ported with  regard  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

Sir  George  Oshome  Morgan* 

101*.  If  the  House  of  Commons  were  satisfied 
by  evidence  that  a  M  ember  had  succeeded  to  the 
Peerage,  would  it  not  have  the  inherent  right  to 
declare  his  seat  vacant,  just  as  it  has  the  right  to 
expel  a  man  (I  do  not  say  that  the  case  is  analo- 
gous) and  declare  his  seat  vacant ;  otherwise  you 
would  have  this  ridiculous  result :  that  a  man 
could  succeed  to  a  Peerage,  like  Lord  Coleridge, 
and  might  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  long  as  he  liked,  or  as  long  as  his  constituents 
chose  to  let  him  ? — I  have  already  stated  that 
the  House  of  Comnions  might  very  properly 
inquire  how  that  inconvenience  might  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

10^.  Have  ypu  'examined  at  all  what  is  the 
position  of  the  Law  Courts  with  regard  to  the 
analagous  question,  when  a  question  of  privilege 
or  disability  by  a  Peer  arises  ? — No,  I  have  not ; 
I  have  only  looked  at  the  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedents. 

103.  Supposing  it  is  alleged  that  a  person  is 
not  qualified  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament 
in  consideration  that  he  is  a  Peer,  is  there  any 
case  within  your  knowledge  of  any  person  being 
so  disqualified  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ? — I  have  not  looked  into  the 
legal  cases  at  all ;  I  have  only  looked  into  what 
I  may  call  the  Parliamentary  law. 

104.  As  I  understand  it,  the  suggestion  is 
that  the  moment  that  a  person  is  invested  with 
the  status  of  a  Peer,  he  ipso  facto  ceases  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon 
that  1  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question : 
supposing  that  a  patent  is  made  out,  for  example, 
making  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Lords  without  his  consent,  do  you  think  that 
the  making  out  of  the  patent  which  invests  him 
with  the  status  of  a  Peer  would  ipso  facto  dis- 
qualify him  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons? 
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Mr.  Hunter — continued. 

mons  ? — I  should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
that ;  it  would  be  a  great  outrage,  that  is  all  I 
can  say.  How  it  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  in- 
dividual or  by  the  House  of  Commons  I  do  not 
know. 

105.  Does  not  it  necessarily  follow  that  if  the 
status  of  a  Peer  is  to  disqualif]^  him,  that  status 
is  necessarily  conferred  upon  him  by  the  patent  ? 
— ^^I  think  that  nothing  was  done  by  Charles  I. 
as  bad  as  that.  In  that  case  of  course  the  Crown 
could  disqualify  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Common*  by  issuing  patents  to  them  on  one  day. 
You  might  on  one  day  disfranchise  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and  swamp  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  process  of  that  character. 

106.  The  next"  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  is  with  regard  to  the  supposed  inquiry. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  institutes  an  inquiry 
into  the  question  whether  a  man  is  a  Peer  or  not, 
is  not  that  a  direct  invasion,  a  constitutional 
invasion,  of  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
determine  questions  of  Peerage  ? — I  should  not 
like  absolutely  to  say  that,  because  that  would 
be  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  in  defence  of  what  it  considered  its  own 
interests.  The  House  of  Lords  might  take  what 
course  they  liked  as  to  the  admission  of  an 
individual  into  their  own  body ;  but  if  the  House 
of  Commons  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  inconvenient  or  in^politic,  of  course 
in  their  inherent  authority  they  might  do  what 
they  thought  fit  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
body. 

107.  Would  it  not  be  very  inconvenient  if  you 
had  two  bodies,  the  House  of  Commons  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  man  is  a  Peer,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  not? — Unfortunately  the  state  of  things 
now  is  that  the  two  Houses  arrive  at  opposite 
omclusions  upon  almost  every  question,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  know  why  not  on  this. 

108.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  writ,  I 
should  just  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Upon 
the  writ,  which  is  issue<l  in  consequence  of  the 

Sunting  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  it  is  stated 
at  the  Member  has  accepted  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  so  manv  words 
that  thereby  the  vacancy  is  created  ? — The  use 
of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  grew  up  evidently,  as 
yon  will  see,  in  that  way  ;  it  is  founded  on  the 
disqualification  created  by  the  Statute  of  Anne. 

109.  The  (question  of  the  vacancy  is  a  legal 
inference  which  is  drawn  by  the  House  from  the 
fact  ? — Like  most  thin«:s  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution it  is  utterly  illogical.  The  Statute  of 
Anne  vacates  a  seat  because  you  accept  an  office 
of  profit,  and  the  only  way  .of  vacating  a  seat  is 
by  accepting  an  office  which  has  no  profit.  It 
is  thoroughly  constitutional. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

1 10.  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  ask 
you.  On  this  question,  on  which  you  have 
refused  to  give  an  opinion  as  between  the  two 
theories  of  the  Peerage,  there  have,  of  course, 
been  two  views  held  for  a  great  number  of  years 
as  to  whether  it  is  the  writ  of  siunmons  or  the 
ennobling  of  the  blood  which  is  the  reason  of  the 
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disqualification  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?— I  have  never  seen  anybody  who 
has  undertaken  to  say  that  it  was  the  ennobling 
of  the  blood.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  say  that' 
it  is  not. 

111.  You  do  not  remember  the  case  in'  ISVS* 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  registration  appeals, 
when  Lord  Salisbury  contested  the  question  of 
the  right  of  a  Peer  (his  own  right)  to  be 
registered  as  a  Parliamentary  voter  ? — Did  he 
claim  the  right  ? 

1 12.  You  do  not  remember  that  case  ?— 
No.  ' 

113.  You  are  not  therefore  aware  that  it  Was. 

i)roved  in  that  case  that  he  wa43  a  Peer  of  Par- 
iament  and  ^*  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords"?— No. 

Mr.  Curzon.  ' 

1 14.  When  you  were  speaking  about  the  case^ 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  you  called  cOcoon  Peers 
or  dummy  Peers,  that  is  to  say,  Members  of  thiii. 
House  who  had  apparently  succeeded  to  Peerages, 
but  who  had  not  yet  received  the  writ  of  susa- 
mous,  you  were  discussing  the  hvpolhe^is, 
without  expressing  any  personal  opuiic^  one 
way  or  the  other,  of  their  continuing  to  sit  and 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  saicl 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  subject  to 
penalties  for  so  doing  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

116-6,  When  you  said  that,  I  was  in  doubt:  t 
do  not  know  of  any  penalties,  excepts  the  sbepifie 
penalty  for  voting  without  taking  the  oath,  and 
for  contracting ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  genenj 
statute  ? — Is  it  not  so  ?  Do  not  the  Statute  of 
Anne,  for  instance,  and  the  Statute  of  Cout 
tractors,  make  it  so  if  a  ma^  sits  and  votes  ? 

117.  That  is  so;  but  I  do  not  know  ol  any 
general  statute  ? — I  daresay  that  is  not  so  theiii 

118.  Take  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  sat} 
that  again  is  specially  provided  for.  My  memory 
does  not  go  to  any  general  statute  ? — I  suppose 
it  is  not  so.  Of  course  penalties  must  l^  by 
special  statute.  Therefore  I  would  correct  toy 
statement  on  that  matter  by  saying  that  it  would 
be  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  Com^ 
mittee  to  determine  whether  the  seat  was 
vacated. 

.  Mr.  Curzon. 

119.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is 
an  exact  parallel  in  the  case  of  bankrupts.  The 
following  words  occur  in  Sir  Erskine  May's 
book  :  ^^  As  no  penalty  attaches  to  a  bankrupt 
for  sitting  and  voting,  and  as  no  official  notice  of 
his  bankruptcy  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
Speaker  for  six  months,  a  bankrupt  Member  may  sit 
with  impunity,  unless  the  House  take  notice  that 
he  is  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting,  and  order 
him  to  withdraw,"  I  merely  wantea  to  establish 
the  point  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  existing 
law  which  imposes  penalties  upon  a  peison  for  so 
sitting  and  voting  ? — That,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
correct.  What  would  happen,  I  imagine,  in  a 
case  of  that  kind,  would  be  that  somebody  would 

B  4  take     j 
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\_Con  tinned. 


•  Mr»  Curzon — continued. 

take  notice  of  it  and  move  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  as  to  the  right  of  the  man  to  sit.  I  re- 
member before  I  was  in  Parliament  arguing  a 
case  for  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the 
question  of  tixe  right  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  sit. 

120.  You  have  explained  that  you  granted  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Coleridge  in  order  to  avoid  delay,  and  to  prevent 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  constituency,  and 
you  used  the  words  that  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  constituency  than  that  there  should 
be  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  cannot  sit  and 
vote,  and  yet  the  seat  should  not  be  vacated  ;  and 
in  another  case  you  said  that  even  a  delav  of 
12  hours  was  objectionable.  In  the  case  of  a  reer 
dyiM  and  leaving  a  wife  conceivably  pregnant, 
andleaving  an  heir  for  the  time  being,  who  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  cannot 
apply  for  a  writ  of  vummons  under  the  terms  of 
the  law  for  12  months,  is  it  not  the  case  (as 
you  have  shown  yourself)  that  in  that  instance 
a  delay  of  12  mcmths  must  inevitabljr  occur? 
— Not  inevitablv  ;  he  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

121.  But  I  think  you  admitted  that  the  Chil- 
tem Hundreds  have  never  before  been  applied  for 
in  such  a  case  as  this?— That  may  be;  but  I 
think  that  people  have  not  been  as  tender  of 
their  constituents  as  thev  ought  to  be.  The 
duty  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  in  so  ambigu- 
ous a  position  that  he  cannot  sit  and  vote  is  to 
relieve  the  constituency  of  his  presence  as  soon 
as  possible. 

122.  That  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
Member.  You  cannot  compel  him  to  apply  for 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds;  and  my  point  is  that 
under  the  existing  law  a  constituency  may  be 
disfranchised  for  12  months  in  such  a  case, 
while  in  the  case  of  bankmpts  and  lunatics  a 
constituency  may  also  be  disfranchised  for  six 
m(mths? — xes  ;  and  for  that  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  provide  a 
remedy,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  sitting  Member. 

123.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  aware  of  any 
case  on  record  of  any  heir  to  a  Peerage  who  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  liaving  left 
that  House  except  upon  the  receipt  of  the  writ 
of  summons  ? — No,  1  am  not. 

124.  In  other  words,  this  precedent  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  is  absolutely  a  new  prece- 
dent ?•— I  have  ^ready  answered  that  question, 
that  every  precedent  is  a  new  precedent,  in  the 
sense  that  the  circumstances  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  any  other ;  but  it  was  not  a  new 
precedent  in  this  sense,  that  it  introduces  anv 
new  principle.  The  principle  is  identical, 
although,  of  course,  in  every  instance  the  circum- 
stances are  diflFerent, 

125.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  yourself  an<l 
of  the  Committee  to  words  which  have  not  been 
quoted  from  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  under 
which  the  Chiltem  H  undreds  are  granted.  They 
are  as  follows  :  '*  If  any  person  being  chosen  a 
Member  of  the  House  ot  Commons  shall  accept 
of  any  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown  during 
such  time  as  he  shall  continue  a  Member,  his 
flection  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 


Mr.  Curzon — continued* 

void,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue  for  a  new  election 
as  if  such  person  so  accepting  was  naturally 
dead.  Provided  nevertheless  that  such  person 
shall  be  capable  of  being  again  elected  as  if  his 
place  had  not  become  void  as  aforesaid."  What 
1  desire  to  call  attention  to  are  these  two 
sentences.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  the 
terms  of  this  Act,  ^^  dunng  such  time  as 
he  shall  continue  a  Member,"  suggest  to  us 
that,  if  your  action  is  legat  in  giving  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  to  Mr.  Bemard  Coleridge, 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  time  he  received  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ?— 
Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  until  you  have  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Act  says  that 
he  was.  I  had  no  reason,  nor  bad  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  suppose  that  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

126.  You  have  already  admitted  that  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  was  given  to  Mr.  Dodson 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  when  you  were  convinced 
that  they  were  not  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — No.  I  have  put  two  cases.  I  say 
that,  a  fortiorij  is  that  the  case,  when  you  have 
no  evidence  and  no  presumption  ;  I  had  no 
evidence,  and  I  had  no  presumption,  that  Mr. 
Bemard  Coleridge  had  become  a  Peer.  Mere 
ordinary  notoriety  is  nothing.  I  had  no  evi- 
dence, nor  had  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
could  it  have  acted  upon  it  That  is  what  has 
been  decided.  That  is  one  case.  Another  case 
is,  where  you  have  evidence  and  where  you 
have  presumption,  that  is  a  totally  different  case 
(not  this  case),  that  the  seat  is  vacant.  Still, 
with  that  evidence  and  that  presumption  (the 
strongest  presumption  is  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Dodson  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh),  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  or  if  there  is  no  doubt  but  still  there 
may  be  delay,  you  issue  the  Chiltem  H  undreds. 
But  you  must  distinguish  between  those  two 
cases.  This  case  of  Mr.  Bemard  Coleridge  is 
one  where  there  was  no  evidence  and  no  pre- 
sumption. 

127.  I  quite  see  the  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  ;  but  what  I  was  trying  to  drive  at 
was  that  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  in  which  cases  we  have  been  told  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Government,  if  there  was  no  such 
doubt,  were  not  the  terms  of  this  statute  violated 
by  the  Government  in  giving  them  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds?— What  terms? 

128.  If  any  Member  '^  shall  accent  of  any 
office  of  profit  from  the  Crown  (including  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds)  during  such  time  as  he  shall 
continue  a  Member."  You  admit  that  he  was 
not  a  Member  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so.  I  say 
that  the  presumption  was  that  he  was  a 
Member. 

129.  I  am  talking  about  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh?— I  say  that  the  interpretation  ]put 
upon  that  statute  by  the  long-continued  practice 
of  Parliament  has  been  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
doubt  about  the  matter,  you  are  entitled  to  use 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  You  cannot  make  the 
Cliiltern  Hundreds  a  logical  proceeding  what- 
ever you  do  ;  you  must  only  judge  of  what  has 
been  the  view  of  Parliament  with  reference  to  it. 

130.  Then 
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[  Continued. 


Mr.  Curzon — continued. 

130.  Then  may  I  just  ask  your  opinion  about 
the  concluding  words  that  I  read :  "  provided 
nevertheless  that  such  person  shall  be  capable  of 
being  again  elected."  It  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  was  incapable  of  being  re- 
elected ;  therefore  was  not  the  statute  violated 
by  giving  him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ?— No,  I 
think  not.  Take  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has 
been  elected  to  Parliament.  The  best  thing  that 
he  can  do  is  to  take  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  at 
once,  so  that  he  may  not  imdergo  any  dangers  or 
difficulty.  That  proviso  would  not  qualify  him 
to  be  re-elected  certainly,  because  he  lies  imder 
an  inherent  disqualification. 

131.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  I  may^  If  we  remember  the  dis- 
tinction which  you  have  drawn  between  a  Peer 
of  the  Realm  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  if 
the  heir  to  a  Peerage  in  this  House  on  succeeding 
to  the  Peerage  becomes  a  Peer  of  the  Realm, 
but  not,  imtil  his  writ  of  summons  has  been 
received,  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  is  he  not  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  many  other  existing 
Members  of  the  Peerage,  as  the  Scotch  Peers 
who  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  good  many 
Members  of  the  Irish  Peerj^e? — I  should  not 
like  to  pledge  myself  to  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Peerage,  of  course,  is  that  a  man  mav  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Scotch  Peer 
cannot  be. 


Mr.  Curzofi — continued. 

132.  That  is  the  precise  point  that  I  wanted  to 
arrive  at.  Sir  Hennr  James  was  talking  of 
the  disqualifications  oi  the  Scotch  Peers,  but  I 
wanted  to  bring  before  the  Conamittee  that  they 
were  balanced  by  the  corresponding  qualification 
01  an  Irish  Peer,  who,  if  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  then  succeeds  to  a  Peerage,  does 
become  a  Peer,  and  does,  from  the  moment  of  the 
death  of  his  father  or  ancestor,  inherit  the  status 
of  a  Peer,  but  does  not  become  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament ;  therefore  that  is  a  direct  precedent  ? — 
The  case  of  the  Scotch  Peerage  and  the  Irish 
Peerage  is  governed  by  statute  ;  the  English 
Peerage  is  not ;  therefore,  the  Committee  must 
form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  position  of  an 
English  Peer  is.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Scotch 
Peerage  and  the  Irish  Peerage,  which  are  the 
creation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  govern  the 
cases. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 

133.  I  have  only  one  question  that  I  need 
trouble  you  with.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  what- 
ever rule  is  laid  down  to  govern  the  cases  should 
be  applicable,  no  matter  whom  the  potential  Peer 
succeeds,  that  is  to  sa^,  whether  his  predecessor 
was  his  father  or  a  distant  cousin  ? — Certainly ; 
the  whole  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is  whether 
he  becomes  a  Peer.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  collateral  or  lineal  affects  it  at  all. 
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MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr,  Secretary  Asquith. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke, 


Mr.  Hunter. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Grant  Lawson. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


Mb.  secretary  ASQUITH,  in  the  Chaib. 


Mr.  Kenneth  Augustus  Muib  Mackenzie,  c.b.,  q.c,  called  in;  and  Examined. 


Chairman. 

134.  I  believe  you  are  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Chancery  ? — Yes. 

135.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — I 
have  held  the  office  for  nine  years. 

136.  Previously  to  that  were  you  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  secretary  ? — Yes ;  and  I  am  so  still. 

137.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  tne  issuing  of 
writs  of  summons,  and  of  establishing  the  titles 
on  the  death  of  a  Peer  ? — So  far  as  the  practice 
depends  upon  the  directions  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, I  am  familiar  with  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
also  the  procedure  before  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  which  I 
am  somewhat  familiar,  but  for  which  I  should 
not  wish  to  speak,  I  think. 

138.  I  suppose  we  need  not  go  into  that,  as  I 
understand  the  Committee  of  Privileges  is  only 
called  into  action  where  there  is  some  case  of 
doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  proof  of  title  ? — Quite 
so. 

139.  Taking  an  ordinary  case,  would  jrou  de- 
scribe to  the  Committee  what  happens  in  your 
department  when  a  Peer  who  has  taken  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  dies? — Information  is 
given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  to  who  is  the 

Serson  entitled  to  the  Peerage,  and  thereupon  he 
irects  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  issue  a  writ 
of  summons  to  that  person. 

140.  That  is  a  compendious  description  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  would  you  tell  us  how  is  the  lact 
of  the  death  of  a  Peer  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ? — It  is  not  brought  offi- 
cially to  his  knowledge  in  any  way.      He  ap- 

Jears  to  me  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
uty  to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  any  person 
who  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  he  must  arrive  at  the 
information  as  best  he  can. 

141.  According  to  the  prevailing  practice  it  is 
no  one's  duty  officially  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  fact  that  a  Peer  has 
died  ?— No. 

142.  You  say  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  acts 
upon  information  given  to  him ;  does  the  Lord 


Chairman  — continued. 

Chancellor  wait  until  some  person  comes  for- 
ward or  communicates  with  him  that  he  considers 
himself  entitled  to  the  vacant  Peerage  ? — I  feel 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that  question 
directly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  Peerage  seems  always  to  desire  to 
take  his  seat  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  information 
is  generally  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  one 
way  or  another  very  soon.  I  think  the  informa- 
tion reaches  him  by  some  private  communication 
of  a  relative  in  the  House  more  frequently  than 
in  any  other  way ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  mentioned 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such-and-such  a 
Peer  has  died,  and  that  so-and-so  is  his  eldest 
son,  and  he  is  asked,  ^*  Will  the  writ  of  summons 
be  shortly  issued?"  and  he  probably  gives  a 
private  answer,  ^^  As  soon  as  the  usual  evidence 
is  laid  before  me  the  writ  of  summons  will  be 
issued.*' 

143.  So  far  as  your  experience  or  your  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  goes,  has  tbere  been  any 
case  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  propria  motu 
has  undertaken  the  inquiry,  whether  or  not 
someone  was  entitled  to  succeed  to  a  Peerage  ? — 
I  know  of  no  case. 

144.  Has  it  always  been  at  the  instance  or 
upon  the  information  of  somebody  else  ? — Cer- 
tainly; upon  getting  the  information.  The 
reason  I  do  not  answer  your  question  quite  so 
directly  as  I  otherwise  might,  is  because  I  have  a 
very  strong  view  that  there  is  not  any  application 
made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  founding  the 
issue  of  the  writ. 

145.  The  writ  of  summons  is  issued  by  the 
Crown  ?  —  The  writ  of  summons  is  issued  by 
the  Crown  to  the  person  entitled  to  it. 

146.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  advise  the  Crown  as 
to  who  is  entitled  to  the  writ  of  summons  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  Peti- 
tions to  the  Crown  for  the  issue  of  writs  are 
made  to  the  Home  Office,  as  you  are  aware. 

147.  Sometimes,  but  not  by  any  means  inva- 
riably ? — Such  applications  arise^  I  imagine, 
in  cases  where  the  Crown  has  not  issued  the 
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[^Coutirmed. 


C%a»miafi— -continued. 

writ ;    the  person  desiring  to  have  it  petitions 
the  Crown. 

148.  Let  ns  take  an  ordinary  case^  free  from 
any  complications,  of  a  lineal  succession  from 
father  to  son? — Yes;  I  have  brought  a  case 
here^  which  I  will  show  to  you.  This  is  the 
most  simple  case  possible,  and  I  will  hand  the 
papers  to  you  if  you  will  kindly  not  mention  the 
name ;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it 
(handing  the  papers  to  the  Chairman). 

149.  I  see  it  is  a  case  of  succession  to  a 
Barony  ? — Yes,  by  the  eldest  son. 

150.  These  are  the  documents  placed  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor? — Yes. 

161.  Will  you  tell  us  what  they  consist  of  ? — 
There  is  first  of  all  a  declaration  by  a  near  relative, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
marriage  of  the  late  Peer,  the  baptismal  certifi- 
cate of  his  son,  the  certificate  of  the  burial  of  the 
late  Peer,  and  a  certificate  from  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  late  Peer  having  taken  his  seat ; 
and  the  patent  is  produced  in  order  to  show  the 
limitations  under  which  a  person  is  entitled  to 
succeed  upon  the  death  of  tne  Peer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

152.  What  relation  was  the  person  who  made 
the  application  or  gave  information  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  that  case  to  the  deceased  Peer? — 
The  declaration  was  made  by  the  brother  of 
the  deceased  Peer  in  that  case. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan.    • 

153.  Was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  Peerage  in  that  case  ? — Not 
the  least. 

Chairman. 

154.  This  you  take  as  a  type  of  an  ordinary 
case  of  lineal  succession? — Yes,  the  ordinary 
case. 

155.  I  observe  it  is  endorsed  *'  Writ  ordered 
to  issue  '*  ? — Yes ;  when  I  was  first  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  there  was  a  separate  oflice 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  secretary  used  to  write  a  formal 
letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  saying  that  he 
was  desired  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  direct  a 
writ  of  summons  to  issue.  But  that  formality 
does  not  take  place  now ;  the  duties  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  are  performed  by  myself  (being 
also  Secretary),  ana  therefore  it  is  merely  en- 
dorsed "  Writ  ordered  to  issue." 

156.  Supposing  in  the  case  you  have  put 
before  us,  tne  person  entitled  had  happened  to 
be,  not  a  lineal  descendant,  but  a  collateral, 
would  the  same  process  have  been  gone  through  ? 
—  Yes,  if  it  was  a  simple,  straightforward  case. 

157.  Are  there  any  cases  m  which,  notwith- 
standing clear  proof  of  title  to  the  succession, 
you  delay  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  summons  ? — 
!No,  I  think  not. 

158.  I  think  a  case  was  suggested  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  when  he  gave  evidence 
the  other  day,  the  case  of  a  Peer  who  dies 
leaving  a  widow,  but  without  offspring  ? — Yes ; 
1  shoiud  have  mentioned  that  case. 

159.  What  happens  in  that  case  ? — In  that  case 
the  Lord  Chancellor  declines  to  issue  the  writ  of 
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summons  for  a  certain  time  if  anything  is  said  to 
him  on  the  subject. 

160.  For  how  long  ? — For  at  least  nine  months 
after  the  death  of  the  deceased  Peer ;  diere  is  a 
case  of  that  sort  just  now ;  I  forget  whether  it 
was  mentioned  on  that  last  occasion,  that  of  Lord 
Derby. 

161.  What  is  the  state  of  that  case  ?— The  state 
of  that  case  is  that  in  the  ordinary  course  the  writ 
of  summons  would  have  been  issued  more  than 
a  year  ago ;  but  was  suspended  for  the  reason 
referred  to. 

162.  Why  has  it  not  been  issued  ? — Prac- 
tically, I  suppose,  because  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it,  since  the  lapse  of  time. 

163.  Has  any  request  been  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  in  that  case  ? 
— Not  since  that  time ;  no  request  is  necessary. 

164.  The  successor  in  that  case  was  a  collateral, 
I  believe,  a  brother? — Yes. 

165.  Supposing,  in  such  a  case,  the  request 
were  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  do  I  under- 
stand that  he  would  advise  the  delay  of  the  issue 
of  the  writ  of  summons  until  nine  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  deceased  Peer? — Yes. 

166.  That  is  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
issue? — Yes;  he  would  consider,  in  such  a  case, 
that  the  brother  of  a  Peer,  until  the  nine  months 
have  elapsed,  is  not  a  Peer ;  and  therefore,  of 
course,  the  writ  of  summons  is  not  issued  to  him. 

167.  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you  : 
on  what  authority  do  you  say  he  is  not  a  Peer 
until  after  the  nine  months  have  elapsed  ? — He 
could  not  prove  that  he  was  a  Peer. 

168.  In  the  particular  case  to  which  you  are 
referring,  I  think  the  successor  was  ahready  a 
Peer  and  had  a  title  of  his  own,  was  not  that  so  ? 
— Certainly. 

169.  Therefore,  he  could  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  virtue  of  his  own  title  ? — Yes  ;  he  had 
previously  been  created  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston. 

170.  Supposing  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  instead  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  do  I  understand  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  not  have  issued  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  him,  although  he  had  applied  for  it,  until 
nine  months  after  his  brother's  death  ? — Quite  so. 

171.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  cases 
where  more  than  one  claimant  comes  forward  and 
claims  to  be  entitled  to  the  succession  ? — Yes. 

1 72.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee,  just  in 
outline,  what  is  the  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  those  cases  ? — The  writ  is  not  issued, 
and  if  any  communication  is  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  upon  the  subject,  he  says  he  must 
leave  the  Peer  to  claim  his  Peerage  m  any  way 
he  thinks  proper;  and  I  believe  what  takes 
place  in  those  cases  is  that  the  person  presents  a 
petition  to  the  Crown  through  the  Home  Office, 
and  that  is  referred  by  the  Crown  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

173.  In  the  first  instance  I  believe  it  is  referred 
to  the  Law  Officer,  the  Attorney  General  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  is  done  within  the  department;  and  then 
to  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  Then  I  think 
what  happens  is  that  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
make  a  Keport,  which  is  connnimicated  to  the 
Sovereign  m  some  form  or  other,  I  suppose 
through  the  Home  Office^   and   if  the    recom- 
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Chairman — continued. 

mendation  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  is 
that  the  title  has  been  made  out^  there  is  then 
an  Order  in  Council  issued  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  issue  the  writ.  It  is  not  the  House  of 
Lords  that  orders  the  issue  of  the  writ. 

174.  So  that  all  the  House  of  Lords  does  is 
this :  the  Committee  of  Privileges  passes  a  reso- 
lution that  A.  B.  has  made  out  his  title  ? — Yes. 

176.  All  the  rest  is  the  act  of  the  Crown?— 
Entirely. 

176.  If  you  have  got  a  case  of  the  kind,  it 
miffht  be  convenient  to  have  it  upon  the  Minutes  ? 
— ^I  have  here  a  case  which,  I  think,  was  the 
case  of  Lord  Bernard  {handing  in  a  document). 

177.  This  paper  which  you  have  handed  in  is 
the  final  formal  document? — Yes. 

178.  Have  you  anything  to  add  in  the  way  of 
describiog  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  relation  to  the 
issuing  of  writs  of  summons  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

179.  During  the  time  in  which  an  applicant 
is  not  entitlea  to  his  writ,  owing  to  the  writ 
being  delaved  in  consequence  of  the  possibility 
of  issue,  what  do  you  say  is  his  status  ? — I  should 
say  he  was  not  a  !reer. 

160.  Supposing  that  there  is  no  issue  after  the 
expiry  of  nine  months,  and  that  therefore  the 
wnt  is  issued,  do  you  then  say  he  does  not 
become  a  Peer  till  the  writ  is  issued? — Mv 
opinion  is  not  worth  much  upon  this  point ;  it  is 
not  an  oflBcial  matter ;  I  should  have  said  he  was 
not  a  Peer  till  the  time  has  elapsed. 

181.  Are  there  any  authorities  connected  with 
your  office  for  that  opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

182.  The  case  has  not  arisen  ? — I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  it  has  arisen. 

183.  There  are  cases,  are  there  not,  in  which 
Peers  have  never  applied  for  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons, and  the  writ  has  never  been  issued  ? — I 
believe  so. 

1 84.  What  is  the  status  of  those  persons,  in 
your  opinion  ? — I  should  say  they  were  Peers. 

185.  Is  not  that  inconsistent  with  the  last 
answer  you  gave  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  at  all. 
The  one  depends  upon  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
Peerage  oi  there  being  a  possibility  oil  issue; 
and  the  other  depends  upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  the  writ  of  summons. 

186.  You  would  say  that  the  only  case  in  which 
a  man  did  not  become  a  Peer  on  the  death  of  his 
immediate  ancestor  in  the  Peerage,  would  be 
where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
issue  ? — That  is  a  case  ;  I  should  not  like  to  say 
it  is  the  only  case. 

187.  In  a  case  in  which  the  heir  to  a  Peerage 
made  no  application,  would  it  be  the  ordinary 
course  to  tate  no  notice  of  the  fact  of  his  accession  ? 
— Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  which  ex- 
tends over  several  years,  I  should  say  so. 

188.  The  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  seek  any 
means  of  acquiring  information  which  would 
enable  him  to  issue  the  writ  ? — Not  according 
to  the  present  practice,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  Bay  that  that  would 
still  be  so  ii  the  matter  tumea  out  to  be  one  of 
great  importance ;  I  should  think  in  that  case 
very  likely  the  practice  would  have  to  change. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 
However,  that  has  been  the  practice  hitherto; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  before,  there  is 
always  considerable  alacrity  shown  in  coming 
forward,  and  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  con- 
rider  such  a  case  as  the  right  honourable 
Member  puts,  for  it  has  not  arisen. 

189.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor would  have  the  power  of  directing  the  issuing 
ofthe  writ  of  summons,  whether  the  heir  "to  the 
Peerage  desired  it  or  not? — Yes  ;  and  I  should 
wish  to  go  further ;  I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so* 

190.  Therefore,  if  a  case  did  ariae  in  which  the 
heir  to  a  Peerage,  as  to  whose  succession  there 
was  practically  no  doubt,  refrained  from  apply- 
ing for  a  writ,  then  you  think  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  direct  the  issuing  of  the  vf  tit  propria 
motu?—Mj  own  view  is,  that  if  the  matter 
became  of  importance,  and  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or,  I  may  say, 
of  the  Crown  really,  the  writ  would  be  issued  ; 
but  that  is  a  mere  private  opinion  of  my  own, 
based  upon  no  experience  at  all.  Such  a  thing 
has  never  been  done  ;  there  has  never  been  any 
case  of  importance  bringing  such  a  question  for- 
ward. 

191.  Up  to  the  present  time  has  information 
been  brought  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  concerning 
the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  ?— Yes. 

192.  Do  I  understand  that  application  has 
been  made  to  hiih  for  the  issue  oi  the  writ  ? — I 
may  say  Mr,  Bernard  (Lord  Coleridge)  wrote  to 
me  himself,  and  asked  me  what  was  flie  evidence 
required  to  establish  his  right,  and  I  wrote  back 
a  private  letter  telling  him  what  I  have  told  you, 
as  to  what  is  the  usual  information  given. 

Chairman. 

193.  What  was  the  date  of  the  communication 
you  received  from  him  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  date  off-hand ;  indeed  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  kept  his  letter. 

1 94.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  issue  of  the 
writ  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  think  it  was 
after. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

1 95.  I  gather  that  the  suspension  of  the  writ, 
when  a  widow  is  left  surviving,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  practice  ? —  You  mean,  I  presume,  that  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  law. 

196.  You  told  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  there  is  no 
authority  that  you  know  on  the  subject;  can  you 
give  any  reason  for  it  except  that  it  is  the 
established  practice  ? — No. 

197.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  col- 
lateral heir  of  the  deceased  Peer  would  not  be  a 
Peer,  under  those  circumstances,  until  after  the 
expiry  of  nine  months.  Has  any  instance  oc- 
curred where  the  question  has  arisen  and  been 
tested,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  person  in  that 

r)sition  has  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  Peer  ? — 
do  not  think  so ;  I  know  of  none. 

198.  If  there  are  no  written  authorities,  and 
no  case  has  arisen,  this  must  be  a  mere  matter  of 
practice  and  procedure,  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  in  order  to  prevent  a  man  being 
afterwards  divested  of  his  Peerage  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice. 

199.  Just  to  test  that  opinion,  let  me  ask  you 
this :  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  all  these  Peer- 
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Sir  Henry  Jame$ — continued. 

ages  are  tenements  and  hereditaments,  and  are 
held  as  Buch.  A  Peerage  can  be  held,  and  can 
proceed  by  descent ;  Lord  Coke  says  so.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  know  that  ? — I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  did  not  know  it  was  stated  in  those 
terms. 

200.  Take  the  case  of  property  which  is  equally 
a  tenement  and  hereditament  to  which  the  eldest 
collateral  is  heir,  and  suppose  the  man  dies  in- 
testate, I  presume  the  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments would  descend,  on  the  death  of  the  Peer, 
to  the  collateral  heir.  Take  the  case  of  land ; 
those  tenements  and  hereditaments  must  come, 
from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  intestate  Peer, 
to  the  collateral  heir,  must  they  not? — I  think 
they  would. 

201 .  Why  should  not  a  Peerage,  which  is  equally 
a  tenement  and  hereditament,  descend  without 
waiting  for  any  fixed  period  for  the  possibility  of 
issue ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it 
descends  equally  as  a  tenement  and  hereditament, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  land  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  can  answer  that  off-hand. 

202.  I  am  afraid  that  rather  shakes  your  opi- 
nion, does  it  not  ? — I  think  it  does.  I  said  I  did 
not  speak  with  authority,  but  was  merely  ex- 
pressing my  own  view. 

203.  You  were  rather  speaking  from  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
than  from  any  authority  ? — Yes. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

204.  You  remember  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  was  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  never  took 
his  seat,  because  it  was  believed  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  be  disqualified  from  his  office;  you 
recollect  that  case,  do  you  not? — Yes,  per- 
fectly. 

205.  I  presume  no  application  was  made  by 
Lord  Tenterden  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue 
a  writ  of  summons  ? — I  presume  not. 

206.  Did  the  Lord  Chancellor  take  any  notice 
of  the  fact  that  Lord  Tenterden  did  not  take  his 
seat  ? — No. 

Chairman. 

207.  Was  Lord  Tenterden  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  late  Peer  ? — I  believe  so ;  I  believe  it 
was  a  case  in  which  a  writ  would  have  been 
issued  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

208.  There  was  the  case  of  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
which  was  precisely  similar,  was  it  not  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

209.  Do  you  say  in  those  cases  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh and  Lord  Tenterden  were  not  Peers  ? — No ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  were  ;  I  go  further ; 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  issue  the  writ. 

210.  Therefore  in  yomr  opinion  the  non-issue 
of  the  writ  made  no  difference  to  their  status  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

211.  They  became  Peers  on  the  death  of  their 
respective  fathers,  although  they  did  not  become 
Peers  of  Parliament  ?— Certainly. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

212.  Li  the  case  of  a  collateral  Peer  succeed- 
ing to  a  Peerage,  is  it  not  the  law  that  when 
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once  a  Peer  a  man  has  a  status  of  which  he 
cannot  be  divested  ? — I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
the  law  or  not.  I  should  think  it  probably  was ; 
but  I  prefer  not  giving  a  legal  opinion. 

213.  Supposing,  in  the  case  of  a  deceased 
Peer  who  left  a  widow,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  to  issue  a  writ  to  the  brother,  and  after  the 
brother  received  the  writ  a  son  was  born  to  the 
deceased  Peer,  what  would  be  the  procedure  by 
which  the  injustice  to  the  after-born  heir  would 
be  removed  ?— I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

214.  It  is  absolutely  obvious,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  be  justified  in 
issuing  the  writ  until  after  the  period  of  nine 
months? — I  really  do  not  know;  but  in  fact  he 
does  not. 

215.  I  understood  from  the  Paper  which  you 
have  handed  in  that  one  of  the  points  which  has 
to  be  proved  by  the  person  wno  asks  for  the 
writ  is  the  allegation  that  his  predecessor  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

216.  What  is  the  procedure  in  a  case  where  a 
person  claims  a  Peerage,  but  his  immediate 
predecessor  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  ? 
— He  has  to  prove  that  one  of  his  predecessors 
in  title  took  his  seat.  He  has  to  give  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  takinjz  of  the  seat  by  one  of 
his  direct  predecessors  in  title  under  the  same 
patent  under  which  he  himself  claims  to  take 
Ids  seat. 

217.  Supposing  the  Crown  g^rants  a  Peerage 
to  A.  B.,  do  you  say  that  if  A.  B.  does  not 
apply  for  his  writ  of  summons,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue  the  writ? 
— It  always  is  issued  as  a  matter  of  course  upon 
the  same  occasion  as  the  patent  is  issued ;  the 
writ  and  the  patent  go  out  of  the  office  together. 

218.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  the  Crown 

? rants  a  Peerage  and  the  man  does  not  desire  a 
eerage ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  constitutional  right  in  the 
Crown  to  make  a  man  a  Peer  against  his  will  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  case  ; 
but  I  really  have  no  idea.  My  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely valueless  upon  the  subject,  and  I  would 
rather  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

219.  The  case  which  was  put  to  you  just  now  in 
regard  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  Peer  cease 
to  be  a  Peer,  would  apply  equally  in  the  case 
of  the  Crown,  would  it  not? — In  the  case  of 
the  Crown,  there  may  be  the  same  necessity  for 
waiting  to  see  whether  a  particular  person  is 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  Crown  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  people. 

220.  Probably  it  is  within  your  knowledge 
that  such  a  thing  has  frequently  happened  in 
the  course  of  history.  You  could  not  make  a 
man  king  and  then  un-king  him  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  up  a  person  who  was  bom  afterwards. 
Therefore,  I  presume  you  would  stand  to  the 
opinion  that  a  man  was  not  a  Peer  in  the  case 
that  was  put  to  you  any  more  than  a  man  was 
king  in  a  similar  case  ? — It  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult case,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  it. 

C  3  221.  With 
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221.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  and  Lord  Tenterden,  do  you  know  whether 
in  those  cases,  and  in  any  similar  cases  that  may 
occur  to  you,  of  Peers  holding  offices  in  the 
Civil  Service,  they  were  disqualified  by  statute 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  not ;  do  you  happen 
to  know  how  the  matter  stood  with  regard  to  dis- 
qualification?—I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  tell 
the  Committee,  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  as 
to  the  disqualification  of  persons  from  belonging 
to  the  Civil  Service  sitting  in  Parliament ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  other  way;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  person  who  is  in  the  Civil  Service  is  for- 
bidden from  sitting  in  Parliament ;  but  how 
that  bears  exactly  upon  the  question  of  the  per- 
son who  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  summons  I  do 
not  know. 

222.  You  said  you  remembered  Lord  Tenter- 
den's  case ;  do  you  remember  Lord  Tenterden, 
at  very  nearly  the  end  of  his  life,  applying  for  a 
writ  of  summons? — I  have  forgotten  it  if  be 
did. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

223.  You  said  that  the  usual  practice  was,  that 
upon  the  death  of  a  Peer  information  as  to  the 
succession  was  given  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  that  that  information 
usually  proceeded  from  a  private  relative  of  the 
deceased  Peer  ? — Yes,  very  often  that  is  so. 

224.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  individual 
himself  who  claims  the  succession  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  the  application  for  himself? — Very 
seldom,  I  think. 

225.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  he 
has  made  the  application  on  his  own  behalf? — I 
do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  application,"  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  application. 

226.  I  will  use  the  word  **  information."  Are 
the  cases  numerous  or  not  numerous  in  which  the 
claimant  supplied  this  information  himself? — 
Either  himself  or  by  his  solicitor. 

227.  Does  that  freauently  occur? — Yes. 

228.  You  spoke  of  the  evidence  which  it  is 
the  claimant's  duty  to  provide,  consisting  of  the 
certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  Peer,  the 
baptismal  certificate  of  the  claimant,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  burial  of  the  late  Peer,  the  patent, 
and  a  certificate  that  either  the  late  Peer  or  some 
previous  holder  of  the  title  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ? — Yes. 

229.  Is  there  any  case  of  a  writ  of  summons 
having  been  issued  without  the  whole  of  that 
evidence  having  been  supplied  ? — Yes,  there  is. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  the  evidence 
has  not  been  complete  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  has 
taken  place  is  that  I  have  informed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  to  the  case,  and  he  has  said,  **  Oh, 
I  am  quite  satisfied." 

230.  Then  there  is  really  no  authoritative 
examination  into  this  evidence,  but  it  is  merely 
that  the  point  has  to  be  decided  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Lord  Chancellor?  —  That  is  abso- 
lutely so  ;  there  is  no  question  about  that 

231.  You  said  that  in  your  opinion  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he  had 
so  convinced  himself  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
title,  to  issue  the  writ  of  summons? — I  think 

so. 

232.  Is  there  any  case  on  record  in  the  whole 
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history  of  Parliament  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
having  ever  issued  a  writ  of  summons  on  his 
own  authority  ? — I  do  not  know.  There  is  no 
case  in  my  knowledge  during  my  time. 

233.  When  Sir  Henry  James  put  to  you  the 
point  about  a  Peerage  being  a  tenement  and 
nereditament,  and  asxed,  therefore,  why,  in  the 
same  way  as  property,  a  Peerage  should  not 
descend  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  last 
holder  of  the  title,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  as 
possible  that  what  he  was  speaking  of  might  be 
the  nobility  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rank  inherent  in 
the  blood  ;  but  that  he  need  not  necessarily  be 
speaking  of  the  functions  of  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — It  did  not  occur  to  me* 

234.  Do  not  you  think  a  possible  explanation 
is  that  that  which  descends  is  the  title  and  func- 
tion of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  but  not  necessarily 
the  function  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament  ? — No,  I 
do  not ;  I  think  the  two  things  are  inseparable. 

235.  Did  you  not  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  a 
man  became  a  Peer  only  when  the  writ  was 
issued  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

236.  You  said  exactly  the  contrary,  did  you 
not  ? — I  think  I  must  have  done.  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

237.  I  thought  you  used  some  words  to  that 
efifect? — I  do  not  remember  saying  so. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

238.  I  think  you  were  referring  only  to  the 
case  where  a  widow  was  left  surviving,  and  where, 
in  default  of  issue,  the  Peerage  passed  to  a  col- 
lateral ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

239.  Of  course  there  is  the  uncommon  case  of 
the  creation  of  Peerages  by  writ,  in  which  case 
the  Peer  only  becomes  a  Peer  by  taking  his 
seat? — I  believe  there  have  been  such  cases.  1 
fancy  they  are  extremely  rare  and  remote. 

240.  They  are  rare  and  remote,  but  still,  in 
those  cases,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  a  Peer  dies 
before  taking  his  seat,  he  is  not  a  Peer,  and  his 
son  does  not  succeed  to  the  title  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  controversial  matter,  but  I 
would  rather  not  give  any  opinion  upon  it.  I 
am  not  by  any  means  a  Peerage  lawyer ;  I  have 
no  ofiicial  knowledge  of  that  matter,  and  it  is  a 
very  diflScult  one. 

241.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  in  which  the 
writ  of  summons  has  been  issued  to  the  wrong 
person  ? — Do  you  mean  where  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  the  office  ? 

242.  I  do  not  say  necessarily  in  the  ofiice,  but 
where  a  mistake  has  been  made  ? — Of  course,  it 
is  possible  that  writs  of  summons  may  have  been 
issued  to  a  great  many  wrong  people  ;  but  i  do 
not  know  of  any  case. 

243.  I  believe  there  is  a  case  in  which  the 
writ   of    summons    was   issued   to    the    wrong 

Eerson,  and  the  person,  having  accepted  it  and 
aving  taken  his  seat,  was  held  to  have  a  title 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs.  If  that  be  so,  does 
not  the  fact  of  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons, 

even 
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even  hj  mistake,  is  held  to  ennoble  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  so  issued  and  his  blood,  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  is  the  issue  and  receipt  of  the  wnt  of 
summons  that  confers  the  Peerage  ?— There 
can  be  a  Peerage,  I  believe,  by  summons,  and 
it  may  be  that  m  the  case  you  put  the  person 
was  held  to  have  been  given  a  Peerage  by  writ 
of  summons. 

244.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  my  point 
quite  dear.  My  point  was,  that  this  having 
taken  place  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  that  is  held  to 

five  the  right  to  sit,  and  to  give  the  Peerage  ? — 
t  mav  be  so  in  that  case.     Perhaps  I  do  not 
entirely  follow  you. 

245.  The  case  I  have  in  my  mind  is  the  case  of 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  iA  which  the 
Peerage  was  held  by  that  line  of  possessors  as 
far  from  1680  to  1765,  the  writ  of  summons 
having  been  issued  by  mistake  to  the  wrong 
branch  ? — In  that  case,  do  I  understand  that  he 
was  held  to  be  a  Peer  by  writ  of  summons  ? 

246.  He  and  his  successor  were  held  to  be 
Peers,  and  were  incapable  of  being  deprived  of 
the  Peerage? 

Chairman. 

246*.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  a  person  has 
been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  either  by 
original  writ  of  summons  or  by  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons in  the  case  of  a  Peerage  created  by  letters 
patent,  and  has  taken  his  seat  there,  he  acquires 
the  status  of  a  Peer  and  cannot  divest  himself  of 
it  ? — I  should  have  thought  so ;  I  do  not  actually 
know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Viscount  fVolmer. 

247.  You  gave  us  a  list  of  the  documents  that 
a  claimant  for  a  Peerage  has  to  produce  ;  you 
did  not  mention  any  proof  of  the  man  being  the 
eldest  son,  that  is  to  say,  the  proof  of  the  death 
of  a  possible  previous  brother  ? — ^That  is  generally 
stated  in  the  declaration.  I  gave  the  simplest 
possible  case ;  but  the  declaration  to  which  the 
certificates  are  attached  generallv  contains  a 
statement  by  a  member  of  the  family  who  knows 
all  about  the  circiunstances  of  the  family,  saying 
how  those  things  are,  and  if  there  have  been 
previous  brothers  who  have  died,  certificates  of 
their  deaths  are  given,  or  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  death  is  given. 

248.  Do  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  House  of  Lords  wno  move,  or  ever  has 
moved,  the  issue  of  the  writ ;  is  it  the  Crown  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  believe  so. 

249.  Therefore,  I  presume,  the  Crown  could 
only  move  upon  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  ?  — That  may  be  ;  I  do  not 
know. 

249*.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
is  an  exception  from  other  acts  of  the  Crown? — 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  an 
exception. 

250.  Therefore,  if  any  action  is  taken  it  could 
only  be  taken  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am 
sure. 

251.  If  this  function  of  the  Crown  is  not  an 
exception  to  other  functions,  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  question. 

0.177. 
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252.  You  say  that  hitherto  all  Lord  Chan- 
cellors have  ignored  any  failure  to  send  in  proof 
of  a  right  to  a  writ  of  siunmons  ?— I  can  say  so 
for  the  last  14  years. 

253.  You  believe  that  to  be  the  universal 
practice  ? — I  cannot  say  that ;  I  really  do  not 
know  at  all. 

254.  But  you  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take  action 
in  certain  cases  which  you  can  imagine  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a  mere  opinion  of  mine. 

255.  The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  take  any 
action  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Tenterden  or  Lord 
Iddesleigh  ?— No. 

256.  Those  gentlemen  did  not  obtain  their 
Peerages  because  they  wished  to  remain  in  tht 
Civil  Service,  I  understand  ? — I  imagine  so. 

257.  But  I  gather  that  in  your  opinion  if  a 
man  who  is  entitled  to  a  Peerage  wishes  to  remain 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  be  in  duty  bound  to  take  action  ? — I  said 
I  thought  that  if  the  matter  became  one  of  great 
importance,  and  the  Crown  had  to  consider  very 
seriously  what  was  the  effect  of  not  acting,  then 
probably  things  would  be  different  from  what 
they  are  now ;  at  least  until  the  present  moment 
no  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
that  question ;  but  hitherto,  as  I  have  said, 
everybody  who  has  become  heir  to  a  Peerage 
has  seemed  to  be  very  desirous  of  establishing 
his  claim  as  soon  as  possible. 

258.  Still  I  understand  you  to  assert  as  your 
opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a  lineal  descendant  of 
a  deceased  Peer  in  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
clining to  send  in  proof  of  his  title  to  the  Peer- 
age it  would  be  the  dut^  of  the  Crown,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  its  Ministers,  to  issue  the  writ 
of  its  own  accord  ? — 1  think  so.  I  have  a  difli- 
culty  in  answering  your  question  because  of  your 
Dutting  in  the  wonis,  ^  acting  on  the  advice  of  its 
Ministers.'* 

259.  I  will  leave  out  those  words  ;  I  will  say, 
you  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
issue  the  writ,  acting  praprio  motu  ? — I  think 
so. 

260.  That  is  your  opinion  in  the  case  of  lineal 
descendants  ? — x  es. 

261.  Is  your  opinion  the  same  in  the  case  of 
collaterals  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difference. 

262.  In  fact  your  opinion  would  be  that  one 
rule  would  apply  to  all  persons  being  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  might  prove  their 
title  to  a  Peerage  if  they  chose  ? — I  think  so. 

263.  Then  why  does  not  the  Lord  Chancellor 
take  action  in  the  case  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  present  sitting  who  is  asserted 
to  be  a  Peer  ?—  I  suppose  he  knows  nothing  about 
it. 

264.  How  in  the  case  of  a  lineal  or  collateral 
heir  is  he  to  know  anything  about  it  ? — I  suppose 
if  the  matter  is  made  in  the  future  a  thing  of 
great  importance  he  would  be  made  to  know 
about  it.  At  present  he  may  also  be  said  to  know 
about  it  very  sOon,  because  information  is  almost 
invariably  given  in  a  very  short  time,  upon  which 
he  issues  the  writ. 

265.  On  the  assumption  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  furnishes  no  information  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  somebody  else  acting 
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as  Peer  finder,  or  common  informer,  informs  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that  there  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  is  a  Peer,  you  do  not 
mean  to  say,  do  you,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ought  to  take  action  without  proof? — No,  I  do 
not  think  he  should  do  so  without  proof. 

266.  Who  is  to  furnish  the  proof;  is  there  any 
compulsory  machinery  by  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor could  compel  the  production  of  proof? — 
I  do  not  know ;  I  should  think  not. 

267.  As  regards  proof  of  title,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  the  extreme  difficulty 
that  exists  in  a  case  like  that  of  Lord  Bernard, 
who  might  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  of  course  it  is  a  comparativeljr  simple 
matter  in  the  case  of  the  direct  succession  from 
father  to  son ;  but,  as  you  have  stated '  that  one 
rule  ought  to  apply  to  all  cases,  could  you  give 
this  Committee  any  assistance  by  suggesting  the 
machinery  by  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
information  received,  could  test  the  sufficiency  of 
the  title,  whether  the  case  was  a  simple  or  a 
complex  one  ? — I  do  not  think  he  would  do  so  in 
all  cases  ;  but  if  he  were  satisfied  (and  that  is  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests  at  present)  that  a  par- 
ticular person  was  a  Peer  entitled  to  a  writ  of 
summons,  I  think  his  duty  would  be  to  issue  the 
writ.     I  think  that  is  what  is  done  now. 

268.  Do  vou  mean  by  that,  that  in  a  simple 
case  he  would  issue  the  writ,  and  in  a  complex 
case  he  would  not  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  if  it  was 
made  a  matter  of  great  importance  I  suppose  he 
would  have  to  take  some  steps ;  but  it  might  be 
a  very  difficult  question. 

269.  In  a  complicated  case  like  the  Barnard 
case,  it  is  a  very  expensive  matter  to  prove  his 
title,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

270.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  man  might  get  his 
title  to  a  Peerage  proved  for  him  at  the  public 
expense  by  becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  — No;  I  do  not  think  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  take  any  action  in  a  difficult 
case  of  that  sort ;  he  would  say  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient reason  ibr  proceeding. 

271.  Then  you  do  not  say  the  one  rule  ought 
to  hold  good  for  all  cases  of  Peerage  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  I  do  not  think  what  I  say  is  inconsistent 
with  that.  I  think  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  particular  person  is  a 
Peer  it  would  be  his  duty  to  issue  the  writ. 

272.  Very  great  difficulty  of  proof  sometimes 
occurs  even  in  a  simple  succession.  Do  you 
know  the  case  of  the  present  Lord  Aberdeen  ? — 
I  know  something  about  it. 

273.  He  had  an  elder  brother  who  was  lost  at 
sea  ?— Yes. 

274.  Would  it  have  been  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
duty  to  require  proof  of  the  death  of  that  brother 
at  sea  ? — 1  should  have  thought,  in  that  case,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  not  very  difficult,  because 
it  was  notorious  that  the  elder  brother  was  lost 
at  sea. 

275.  I  believe  it  was  a  difficult-case? — Then 
I  think  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  have 
issued  the  writ;  he  would  have  made  what 
he  considered  sufficient  inquiry  to  justify  his 
action  or  non-action,  bi^t  he  would  consider  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  issue  the  writ. 

276.  Then   may  I  take   it  that  there  is  no 
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machinery  existing  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
could  apply  to  all  cases  laid  before  him  on 
information  ? — No ;  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  it  is  now  ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  issues  the  writ  on  his  own 
authority  in  plain  cases ;  what  I  may  call 
notorious  cases ;  in  other  cases  where  there  is 
the  least  question  or  doubt,  he  leaves  the  person 
to  take  his  own  course.  # 

277.  In  the  case  of  his  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion of  a  Peer  finder,  and  not  on  a  statement 
made  by  an  actual  or  potential  Peer,  it  comes  to 
this,  does  it  not ;  that  his  choice  as  to  the  case  in 
which  he  would  act  would  be  purely  arbitrary 
according  to  his  own  judgment  of  what  is  a 
complex  and  what  is  a  simple  case  ? — ^I  think  you 
can  hardly  cidl  that  purely  arbitrary. 

Chairman. 

278.  When  the  noble  Lord  speaks  of  his  action 
as  arbitrary,  I  suppose  what  ou^ht  to  be  said, 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  Lord  Chanceuor  f oUows  this 
rule  :  that  if  it  is  a  case  of  simplicity  he  acts ; 
if  it  is  a  case  of  any  difficulty  he  does  not  act, 
but  leaves  the  claimant  to  establish  his  right 
before  the  Committee  of  Privilege."*? — Yes,  that 
is  the  case  now. 

279.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wish  to 
ask.  I  understand  you  to  say,  speaking  from  the 
result  of  your  experience,  you  have  never  known 
a  case  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  acted 
except  upon  the  initiative  of  some  other  person  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  as  much  as  that. 

280.  Where  he  has  acted  at  all  he  has  always 
acted  upon  information  voluntarily  supplied  to 
him  by  some  person  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

281.  You  have  said  that  in  a  simple  case,  in 
which,  practically,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  informa- 
tion is  not  tendered  by  the  parties  to  the  Lord  ■ 
Chancellor,  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  interfere  ? — Yes,  that 
is  my  opinion;  but  I  say  it  is  founded  on  no 
practice  or  experience. 

282.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether,  if  that  is  the 
case,  you  know  why  no  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  place  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Lord  Tenterden  ? — Because 
no  importance  has  ever  been  attached  to  such 
cases  nitherto.  I  do  not  tliink  occasion  has 
hitherto  arisen  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  to  consider  that  matter  at  all. 

Chairman. 

283.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  base  vour 
statement  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  act  in  such  cases  ? — It  is  merely 
my  opinion,  and  it  has  no  sort  of  value  in  the 
matter ;  it  simply  goes  back  to  this,  that  where 
there  is  a  Peer  entitled  to  a  writ  of  summons 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  issue  the  writ. 
It  really  goes  back  to  the  question  which  I 
imagine  this  Committee  has  got  to  settle. 

284.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion, because  you  may  not  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  yourself  upon  it:  it  is 
suggested  that,  in  the  cases  of  those  two  Peers 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  that  the 
reason  why  they  did  not  apply  for  tiie  writ  of 
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Chairman — continued. 

summons  was,  perhaps,  because   of  some   6up- 

g»sed  disqualification  which  their  sitting  in  the 
ouse  01  Lords  would  impose  upon  them  for 
acting  in  the  Civil  Service ;  are  you  aware  of 
any  such  disqualification  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it ;  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  question. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

285.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Treasury  Rules 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  regard  to  Civil  servants  becoming 
candidates  for  Membership  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?— Yes. 

Chairman. 

286.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  special 
disqualification  rested  upon  ;  I  gather  you  can- 
not speak  to  that ;  but  this  you  can  speak  to, 
because  it  is  within  your  knowledge  :  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  you  have  sitting,  and  from  time  to 
time  votings  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Civil  servants ;  for  instance, 
the  Ambassadors,  Lord  Dufferin  and  others  ? — 
Yes :  I  know  of  such  Peers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  actually  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

287.  Again,  there  is  Lord  Clinton ;  is  not  he 
a  paid  Charity  Commissioner ;  and  Lord  Ly ttel- 
ton? — There  is  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Railway 
Commissioner,  if  he  is  a  Civil  servant. 

Chairman. 

288.  I  will  put  another  case  :  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  ? — I  think 
he  is  unpaid.  As  regards  Lord  Clinton,  the 
Charity  (Jommissioners  are,  no  doubt,  Civil  ser- 
vants. 


Sir  John  Mowbray. 

289.  Lord  Stanhope  was  paid  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Church,  not  of  the  Crown  ? — I  do  not 
think  Lord  Stanhope  is  a  Civil  servant* 

Chairman. 

290.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  the 
Lord  Chancellor  has  referred,  or  do  you  conceive 
that  there  is  any  power  in  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges  the 
question  whether  or  not  A.  B.  has  succeeded  to 
a  vacant  Peerage,  except  upon  the  petition  of 
that  person  I — I  do  not  recollect  any  case  ;  I  do 
not  think  he  has  the  power. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

291.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  Peers  as 
being  {disqualified  by  sitting  holding  certain 
Civil  appointments ;  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  note  of  Sir  William  Anson's,  who  is  a  very 
great  authority  upon  the  subject,  which  appears 
in  one  of  the  papers  which  have  been  circulated 
to  the  Committee.  He  says,  "  There  are  cases  in 
recent  times  of  Peers  by  descent  holding  offices 
in  the  Civil  Service  which  are  incompatible  with 
a  seat  in  either  House.  The  Peer  in  such  cases 
on  succeeding  to  his  Peerage  does  not  apply  for 
his  writ  of  summons,  and  so  avoids  being  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  which  he  holds."  Is  that 
consistent  with  your  practice? — I  am  aware 
there  is  such  a  statement  of  Sir  'William  Anson, 
referring,  I  believe,  to  the  two  Peers  who  have 
been  mentioned,  namely,  Lord  Tenterden  and 
Lord  Iddesleigh. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

292.  Is  not  that  statement  erroneous  as  regards 
the  case  of  Lord  Tenterden? — I  do  not  wish  to 
say  more  than  that  it  is  so  stated  by  Sir 
William  Anson. 


Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgravb,  k.o.b..  Examined. 


Chairman. 

293.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
paper,  which,  with  two  additions,  has  been  circu- 
lated to  Members  of  the  Committee?— Yes. 

294.  We  may  take  it,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  examination,  to  shorten  time,  that  the 
Committee  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  your 
paper;  I  will  just  therefore  put  to  you  first  of 
all  this  general  question  :  Is  there  any  additional 
statement  you  would  like  to  make  upon  the 
subject? — I^erhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
a  statement  founded  upon  that  collection  of  au- 
thorities regarding  the  exclusion  of  Peers  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  no  Peer  can  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  a  provision  in 
the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament  ever  since  Par- 
liament, based  upon  the  present  lines,  has  been  in 
being.  I  believe  that  Lord  Famborough  was 
the  nrst  authority  who  put  that  provision  into 
print. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

295.  At  what  date?— I  believe  it  appears  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  book  on  '^  Parliamentary 
Practice  "  40  years  ago ;  it  is  in  the  second  edi- 
tion. The  exclusion  of  a  Peer  from  the  House  of 
Commons  is  implied  in  a  passage  from  the  Fourth 
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Eart  of  Coke's  "  Institutes,'*  quoted  in  the  paper  I 
ave  put  in,  which  says  that  a  Knight  Banneret 
being  no  Lord  of  Parliament  can  sit  in  the  House 
of  Conunons.  The  opinion  that  the  provision 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  Peers  from  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  text-book 
until  Lord  Famborough's  time,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  exclusion  of  a  Peer  from  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  mentioned  in  Blackstone's 
*^  Conunentaries/*  published  in  the  year  1765; 
though  he  went  very  near  the  subject  in  a  state- 
ment that  judges  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons because  they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

296.  But  they  do  not,  do  they  ? — Blackstone's 
statement  turned  on  the  procedure  of  his  time. 
Lord  Famborough,  I  presiune,  based  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  exclusion  of  Peers  on  another 
provision  in  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament, 
which  is  that  no  man  can  act  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  represen- 
tatives, at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  unwritten 
provision  is  based,  I  presume,  on  Littleton's 
statement,  that  *'  he  that  is  not  of  the  nobility 
is  by  intendment  of  law  among  the  Commons"; 
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Mr.  Balfour — continued. 

and  on  the  statement  made  by  Petyt  (who  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  the  "Lex  Parlia- 
mentaria"  in  1689)  that:  "  Whosoever  is  not 
a  Lord  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Lords'  House, 
is  of  the  House  of  Commons  either  in  person  or 
by  representation."  The  next  statement,  in  point 
of  time,  about  the  exclusionof  Peers,  is  Speaker 
Onslow's  remark,  in  the  conversation  with  Lord 
Egmont  contained  in  Hatsell's  book,  that  "  the 
attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  con- 
sidered as  a  service,  and  the  two  services  are 
incompatible  with  each  other."  Therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  disability  of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  turns  on  the  two  services, 
and  that  the  period  when  the  division  takes 
place  between  the  two  services  arises  upon  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  summons.  So  far  as  I  can 
trace,  there  is  not  a  single  legal  or  historical 
authority  which  establishes  that  a  Peer  is  ex- 
cluded {rom  the  House  of  Commons  solely  by 
virtue  of  his  status  as  a  Peer. 

Chairman* 

297.  Do  you  not  regard  Charles  Butler,  the 
editor  of  *'  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  as  an  authority  ? 
Let  me  read  you  this  passage  from  a  note  in 
his  edition  of  "  Coke  upon  Littleton."  He  says  : 
"  Ten's  doctrine  is  certainly  true  of  baronies  by 
writ,  because  Lord  Coke  observes  the  blood  of 
the  person  summoned  is  not  ennobled  till  he 
takes  his  seat  in  Parliament.  But  the  case  of 
Nobility  by  Letters  Patent  is  different,  for  by 
them  the  creation  is  perfect,  and  the  blood  is 
ennobled  without  sitting"? — What  I  said  was, 
there  was  no  statement  in  any  le^al  or  historical 
authority,  which  I  can  find,  that  bases  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  Peer  from  the  House  of  Commons 
solely  on  his  status  as  a  Peer  other  than  as  a 
Lord  of  Parliament. 

298.  I  understand  you  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  two  terms  "  Peer  of  the  Realm  " 
and  "Peer  of  Parliament "?— There  is  that 
distinction  in  fact ;  and  you  must  remember  that 
before  the  imion  with  Scotland  there  was  no 
Peer  in  England  who  was  not  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  stated  so  in  the  House  of  Lords' 
Report  on  the  "  Dignity  of  a  Peer." 

299.  I  want  to  make  this  point  quite  clear. 
Take  the  case  you  were  putting  of  a  man  whose 
Peerage  has  been  created  by  Letters  Patent 
being,  we  will  say,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time ;  if  Butler's  statement  is 
correct  the  moment  that  his  father  dies  his  blood 
is  ennobled  ? — Yes. 

300.  H  e  acquires,  therefore,  a  new  status  ? — Yes. 

301.  But,  according  to  your  view,  though  he 
acquires  that  new  status  he  is  not  incapacitated 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the 
writ  of  summons  has  been  issued,  which  imposes 
an  incompatible  duty  upon  him,  namely,  a  service 
elsewhere ;  is  not  that  your  view  ? — I  never  said 
he  was  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  statement  I  made  was  that  the 
moment  of  exclusion  occurs  on  the  issue  of  the 
writ  of  summons. 

302.  If  the  point  of  exclusion  is  the  issue  of 
the  writ  of  summons,  until  that  point  surely  he 
must  continue  to  be  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons? — That  is  another  matter ;  I  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  something  about  that 


Chairman — continued. 

later  on.  There  is  «»ne  circumstance  I  may 
mention,  which  I  think  rather  disproves  what 
may  be  called  the  ennoblement  theory.  I  asked 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Milman,  who  is  an  able  and 
zealous  defender  of  the  ennoblement  theory,  how 
could  he  explain  the  fact  that  Scotch  Peers  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  English  con- 
stituencies from  1660  till  the  Act  of  Lnion  with 
Scotland,  and  that  the  then  existing  presence  of 
Irish  Peers  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  sanc- 
tioned and  continued  by  the  Act  of  Union.  If 
the  theory  of  the  physical  incapacity  of  a  Peer 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  his  blood,  can  be  maintained,  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  nature  of  an  English 
Peerage  is  something  wholly  different  from  the 
nature  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

303.  Were  there  cases  prior  to  the  union  with 
Scotland  in  1705  where  Scotch  Peers  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes ;  I  can  cite  you  the 
cases.  In  the  Parliament  called  in  1660,  Charles, 
Lord  Kerr,  Earl  of  Ancram,  a  Scotch  Peer,  sat 
for  Thirsk.  In  1680,  Charles,  Earl  of  Ancram, 
sat  for  Wigan.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  go 
through  the  list  of  cases. 

304.  I  think  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  ? — There  is  one  curious  point  which 
may  be  mentioned.  When  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Scotland  was  passed,  there  was  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Lionel  (ToUemache) 
Earl  of  Dysart  (which  was  a  Scotch  Peerage)  ; 
he  sat  for  Suffolk ;  and  after  the  Act  of  Union, 
on  the  3rd  of  December  1707,  a  new  writ  was 
moved  to  supply  his  place,  because,  as  stated  in 
the  Commons  Journal,  the  Earl  of  Dysart  was 
"  now  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain ;  *'  but  the  Earl 
did  not  go  into  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
motion  was  made,  because,  as  I  presume,  the 
Earl  of  Dysart  was  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Scotch  Kepresentative  Peers.  He 
was  not  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland,  for  the  Act  only  excluded  Peers  who 
sat  for  Scotch  seats ;  it  did  not  exclude  Peers 
who  might  sit  for  English  seats.  Though  not 
expressly  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Union,  yet 
after  that  Act  had  been  passed,  it  was  recognised 
that  the  Earl  of  Dysart  could  no  longer  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Chairman. 

305.  Though  he  did  not  come  within  the  dis- 
qualifyiug  words  of  the  statute  ? — That  is  so.  I 
can  only  presume  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Earl  of 
Dysart  turned  on  the  fact  that  he  was  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Representative 
Peers  of  Scotland. 

306.  The  language  of  the  Resolution  is  that 
he  became  "  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,"  as  I  under- 
stand?—Yes,  he  had  become  a  Peer  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

307.  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  a 
"  Peer  of  Great  Britain ;"  I  do  not  know  what 
it  means  ? — That  was  the  right  term  at  that 
moment.  The  Kingdom  did  not  receive  the  title 
of  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  Union  with 
Ireland. 
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Mr.  -Htinfer— continued. 

308.  What  was  the  meaning  of  saying  a  man 
is  not  a  Peer  of  Scotland  but  a  Peer  of  Great 
Britain  ?— The  Scotch  Peerage  was  merged  by 
the  Act  of  Union  into  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain. 

Sir  Henry  James, 

309.  Are  not  the  words  of  the  Statute  that  he 
is  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privilecres  of  a  Peer 
of  Great  Britain,  except  that  of  sitting  in  Par- 
liament ;  not  that  he  is  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  ? 
— I  have  the  Statute  here,  if  you  would  like  to 
look  at  it  (^handing  the  same  to  the  honourable 
Member). 

Chairman. 

310.  I  was  rather  demurring  to  the  statement 
that  a  Scotch  Peer  became  after  the  Act  of 
Union  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain? — That,  I  think, 
is  according  to  the  Act. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 

311.  It  was  part  of  the  terms  of  the  two  Acts 
of  Union,  was  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case  all  the 
Scottish  Peers  became  Peers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  Peers  of  Ireland  became 
Peers  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. 

312.  The  point  as  to  a  Scotch  Peer  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Union  is  a 
very  important  point ;  are  there  any  other  in- 
stances which  you  can  refer  to? — An  examina- 
tion of  the  Return  (Members  of  Parliament), 
shows  that  in  1685  Charles,  Earl  of  Newburgh 
*' within  this  Kingdom  of  Scotland"  sat  £>r 
Cirencester.  In  1700-1,  Arthur  Viscoimt  Irwin 
in  Scotland,  sat  for  Scarborough.  In  the  same 
year  William,  Lord  Cheyne,  Viscount  of  New- 
haven,  in  Scotland,  sat  for  Amersham. 

313.  We  may  take  it  there  were  numerous 
cases  ? — They  are  not  numerous ;  I  think  there 
are  some  six  cases  or  so. 

314.  Is  there  any  case  since  the  Act  of  Union 
of  a  Scotch  Peer  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Not  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain ;  I  should 
presume  not*  because  of  Lord  Dysart's  exclu- 
sion. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

315.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Statute  of 
1706 ;  it  deals  first  with  the  16  Representative 
Peers,  and  gives  them  "  all  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment which  the  Peers  of  England  now  have ;" 
and  then  it  says  that  ^^  all  Peers  of  Scotland  and 
their  successors  to  their  honours  and  dignities 
shall  from  and  after  the  Union  be  Peers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  rank  and  precedency  next,  and 
immediately  after  the  Peers  of  the  hke  Orders 
and  Degrees  in  England,"  and  so  on,  ^^  and  shall 
be  tried  as  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall 
enjoy  all  privileges  as  Peers,  as  fully  as  the  Peers 
of  England  do  now,  or  as  they  or  anjr  other  Peers 
of  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  same, 
except  the  right  and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  privileges  depending 
thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of  sitting 
upon  the  trials  of  Peers."  Since  that  time  no 
Scotch  Peer  has  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  he  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — The  case  of  Earl  Dysart  and  the  entry 
in  the  Journal,  that   he  was   "  now    a  Peer  of 
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Great  Britain,''  and  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  House,  though  not  excluded  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  are  facts  which  tend  to  support  the 
statement  in  Lord  Famborough's  book  that 
Scotch  Peers,  as  being  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Union,  cannot 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Viscount  fVolmer. 

316.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Scotland  ?— 1706. 

317.  Do  you  know  in  what  month  it  was 
passed  ? — The  exact  date  when  the  Act  of  Union 
became  operative  was  on  the  1st  of  May  1707. 

318.  When  was  the  new  writ  moved  for  Lord 
Dysart's  seat? — In  December  of  that  year. 

319.  Therefore,  Lord  Dysart  did  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  six  months  after  the  Act 
of  Union  ? — Parliament  may  not  have  been  sit- 
ting ;  or,  judging  by  another  case  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  House  of 
Commons  may  not  have  been  very  prompt  to  put 
the  Act  into  effect.  Under  the  Act  of  Union, 
the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers  were  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Scotch 
constituencies;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  22nd 
December  1708  that  "  William  Greir,  Esquire," 
was  elected  Member  for  Dumfriesshire  in  the  room 
of  "  James  Lord  Johnstoun,  who,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  is  thereby  rendered 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
Three  similar  cases  arose  in  that  Parliament  of 
other  Members  of  Parliament  who,  .having  been 
brought  from  the  Scotch  House  and  imported 
into  the  English  House  of  Commons,  were  turned 
out,  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

320.  What  was  the  date  of  that?— These  cases 
arose  in  1708,  two  vears  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

321.  May  not  the  explanation  be  that  Lord 
Dysart  went  on  sittins:  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  then  elected  as  a  Repreeentative  Peer  of 
Scotland  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the  explanation. 

Chairman. 

322.  Perhaps  you  would  proceed  with  what 
you  were  telling  us  ?—  I  was  about  to  mention,  in 
confirmation  of  the  contention  that  the  exclusion 
of  a  Peer  from  the  House  of  Commons  turns  on 
the  two  Parliamentary  services,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  provision  in  the  Act  of  1871,  the  Act 
which  disqualified  a  bankrupt  Peer  from  sitting 
or  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  saving 
clause.  Section  10  of  that  Act,  there  is  this  pro- 
vision :  *'  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shaU 
qualify  any  person  to  be  elected  to  or  sit  or  vote 
in  the  House  ol  Commons  who  would  not  have 
been  so  qualified  if  this  Act  had  not  passed." 

Sir  Henry  James. 

323.  That  refers  to  Irish  Peers  ?— I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  mention  that  section  of  the  Act 
of  1871. 

Chairman. 

324.  If  I  may  refer  to  a  question  which  I  put  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  should  like  to  know  your  views 
upon  this  point :  A  man  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  being  the -eldest  son  of 
a   Peer,   according   to  you   changes  his   status 
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Chairman — continued, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father? — Yes,  he  becomes 
ennobled. 

325.  His  blood  suffers  some  change  ;  but  am  I 
to  understand  that  it  is  your  view  that  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  status  arising  from  the 
ennoblement  of  hia  blood,  he  is  entitled  and  quali- 
fied to  continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  the  writ  of  summons  has  been  issued  from 
the  House  of  Lords  ? — No,  that  is  not  my 
opinion. 

326.  Then  what  is  his  position  ?--I  should  say 
that  as  he  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Peers,  he  could  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  Scotch 
Peer  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

327.  If  that  be  so,  it  makes  the  question  of  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  smnmons  comparatively  im- 
material, does  it  not,  Quicunque  vid  he  is  dis- 
qualified either  on  the  representative  principle 
or  the  principle  of  two  incompatible  services  ? — I 
merely  mentioned  that  as  my  opinion,  for  which 
I  can  refer  to  no  authoritjr,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  the  rule  of  Parhament,  that  if  you  are 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  you  cannot 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

328.  Is  there  any  authority  in  any  dictum 
ot  any  Speaker  or  in  any  text-book  for  this 
doctrine  of  disqualification  bv  representation?  — 
There  is  none  that  I  know  of,  except  the  passage 
in  Lord  Famborough's  book. 

329.  Which  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Scotch 
Peers  and  Scotch  Peers  only  ? — Yes,  in  that 
particular  case.  But  then  if  1  may  go  back  I 
think  the  rule  is  based  on  that  passage  in 
Littleton  which  states  that  a  man  "  who  is  not  of 
the  nobility  is  by  intentment  of  law  among  the 
Commons,"  and  on  the  statement  by  Patyt  that 
whosoever  is  not  a  Lord  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Lords  House  is  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
I  think  those  authorities  cover  that  rule.  Then 
perhaps  I  may  point  out  that  there  is  another 
difference  between  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  who 
remains  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
other  Members  of  Parliament.  Under  the  un- 
written law  of  Parliament,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  of  his  own  accord  relinquish  his 
seat ;  but  here,  in  this  case,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Peer  might  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  House 
of  Commons  at  any  moment  bj^  appl^'ing  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  proving  his  title,  and 
taking  out  his  writ  of  summons.  Thus  he  would 
be  a  Member  of  Parliament  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  under  conditions  quite  other  than 
those  of  any  other  Member. 

330.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that ; 
that  he  should  be  disqualified  from  the  moment 
of  his  succcession  ? — Yes,  that  he  is  disqualified 
from  sitting. 

331.  But  you  see  he  would  be  in  the  anomalous 
preferential  position  of  being  able  to  stay  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  not,  as  he  pleases  ? — There 
is  no  penalty. 

332.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  penalty,  but 
he  would  be  in  a  different  position  from  that  of 
other  members.  That  would  seem  to  be  the 
inference? — He  might,  if  allowed  to  sit,  place 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Parliamentary  law 
by  withdrawing  himself  of  his  own  accord  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

333.  There  is  a  passage   to  which  I  should 


Chairman — continued. 

like  to  call  your  attention  in  May's  "  Parliamen- 
tary Practice,"  because  it  is  the  highest  authority 
on  the  point.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  last 
edition  of  which  I  think  you  were  one  of  the 
editors :  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  whether  it 
requires  any  qualification,  or  whether  it  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  law.  It  is  at  page 
597  in  the  middle  of  the  page.  "  If  a  Member 
becomes  a  Peer  bv  descent  a  writ  is  usuallv 
moved,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor  is 
known,  though  occasionally  some  delay  occurs 
in  obtaining  the  writ  of  summons,  which  ou&^ht 
strictly  to  precede  the  issue  of  the  writ,  that 
proceeding  being  founded  upon  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  Member  has  been  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers"  ? — Regarding  that  passage  I  may 
state  that  Speaker  Onslow's  assertion  that  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Peer  vacates  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  death  of  the  father  was 
made  to  support  the  practice,  which  went  on 
within  my  time,  of  leaving  to  the  Member  who 
moved  the  writ  the  responsibility  of  stating  that 
the  eldest  son  had  been  called  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  the 
writ  of  summons  had  been  issued  or  not.  As 
you  see  the  passage  is  vague. 

334.  Very?  —  Certainly,  within  the  last  30 
years,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  always  been 
the  rule  that  the  Member  who  moves  the  writ 
should  ascertain  for  certain  that  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons has  been  issued. 

335.  Then  I  think  we  have  here,  either  in 
your  memorandum  or  in  that  of  Mr.  iMilman,  all 
the  cases  in  which  in  fact  the  point  has  arisen  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

336.  And  may  we  take  it  that  that  is  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration  ? — Yes,  I  believe,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

337.  As  I  understand  you,  you  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  at  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Peer  his  successor  ceases  to  be  com- 
petent to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
you  differ  from  those  who  use  the  ordinary 
arguments  by  which  that  view  is  supported,  in 
thinking  that  the  incapacity  depends,  not  upon 
the  ennobling  of  the  blood,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Peer  so  succeeding,  although  not  called 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  represented  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  other  Peers  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

338.  That  is  your  view  of  the  theory  of  the 
case ;  you  agree  that  he  is  incapable  of  sitting, 
and  your  view  of  the  reason  of  the  incapacity  is 
the  one  that  I  have  just  given  ? — Yes,  as  the 
moment  of  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  arise  until  the  writ  of  summons 
has  been  issued ;  or,  to  put  that  statement  in 
another  way,  because  the  vacancy  of  the  seat  is 
created  by  the  writ  of  summons. 

339.  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  the  father  (I  take  the  case  of  lineal  succes- 
sion) and  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons,  who 
fills  the  seat,  or  is  the  seat  empty  ? — The  seat 
cannot  be  said  to  be  empty,  because  the  seat  is 
not  vacated. 

340.  Then  the  seat  is  filled  ?— So  far. 

341.  Is  the  man  who  fills  it  qualified  to  vote 
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Mr.  Balfour — continued. 

and  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  should 
say  that  he  was  not. 

342.  So  that  the  seat  is  filled,  but  filled  by  a 
man  who  can  carry  out  none  of  his  Parliamentary 
duties  ? — Yes. 

343.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
your  theory  is  not  that  a  man  must  either  sit  or 
DC  represented  in  one  House  or  the  other ;  in 
other  words,  that  every  British  subject  is  either 
himself  a  Member  of  one  or  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  is  represented  in  one  or  other  House 
of  Parliament? — Yes. 

344.  And  that  xmtil  the  writ  of  summons  is 
issued,  this  Peer  does  not  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  not  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  therefore  must  either  sit  or  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  ?— I  hoped  that 
it  was  clear  that  I  felt  that  he  was  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Peers. 

345.  Then  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  consistent 
with  that  view  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  on  your 
theory  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is, 
nevertheless,  the  actual  occupant  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons? — Because  as  the  seat 
is  not  vacant  imtil  a  new  writ  is  moved,  he  is  so 
far  still  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

346.  Then,  on  your  principle,  a  man  can  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  can  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  say  that  he  could  sit. 

347.  He  can  occupy  the  seat*^ — He  so  far 
occupies  the  seat,  because  according  to  the 
established  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
his  seat  cannot  be  vacated  until  the  House  knows 
that  the  writ  of  summons  has  been  issued. 

348.  It  is  not  empty,  but  it  is  not  filled? — It 
is  filled  by  a  man  who  cannot  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

349.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  paradoxical 
conclusion.  May  I  ask  you  further  whether  it 
is  not  the  case  that  this  man  who  fills  a  seat 
without  being  able  to  sit  in  if,  is  also  a  man  who 
under  statute  cannot  vote  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — I  presume  so. 

350.  So  that,  on  your  view,  this  Peer  who  has 
not  yet  been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in- 
capable of  being  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  ne  has  not  got  a  vote  for  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  in- 
capable of  having  a  vote  for  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  but,  nevertheless,  he  fills 
a  seat,  although  he  does  not  occupy  it,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney  General. 

351.  How  do  you  account  for  the  case  of  a 
Scotch  Peer  who  never  gets  a  writ  of  summons? 
— A  Scotch  representative  Peer,  do  you  mean  ? 

352.  No,  an  ordinary  Scotch  Peer,  who  is  a 
Peer  of  Great  Britain,  but  who  never  gets  a 
writ  of  siunmons  ? — But  no  Scotch  Peer  can  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords  except  as  a  representative 
Peer. 

353.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  that  case 
when  he  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
What  should  you  say  of  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons   becoming  a  Scotch  Peer ;   would 
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The  Attorney  General — continued. 

the  seat  be  full  or  empty  ? — The  seat  would  be 
vacated.  I  think,  as  I  understand,  you  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  becomes  a 
Scotch  Peer,  the  seat  is  vacated  because  he  has 
become  a  Scotch  Peer. 

354.  Yes  ? — Without  the  writ  of  summons. 

355.  Yes? — Under  the  J^cotch  law  before 
the  Union  (on  which  I  ventured  to  lay  a  paper 
before  the  Committee),  the  title,  the  rank,  the 
dignity  of  a  Scotch  Peer  is  inherited,  and  is  a 
matter  of  inheritance  which  can  only  be  disputed 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  is  not  a  matter  of 
Parliamentary  cognizance.  Under  Scotch  law 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer  becomes  a  Scotch 
Peer  on  the  death  of  his  father.  As  the  Lord 
Advocate  said  in  1840,  in  the  Stormont  case : 
**  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  Lord  Stor- 
mont on  the  death  of  his  father  instantly  became 
a  Peer  independently  of  any  service  or  proof  of 
legitimacy." 

356.  I  ou  say  that  that  can  only  be  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Session.  How  can  the  House  of  Com- 
mons take  cognizance  of  a  matter  that  can  only 
be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Session  ? — They  accept, 
I  presume,  the  word  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Scotch  Peerage. 

357.  Surely  you  do  not  say,  at  least  I  put  it 
to  you,  that  if  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons succeeds,  de  jacto^  to  a  Scotch  Peerage,  he 
tills  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  If  so, 
when  does  he  vacate  it?  — Under  the  Scotch  law, 
the  seat  is  vacated  upon  the  death  of  the  father. 

358.  I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  the 
Scotch  law.  Surely  it  is  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  regulates  this  matter  now  ;  Par- 
liamentary law  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — There  is  this  distinction.  The  seat 
of  the  inheritor  of  a  Scotch  Peerage  is  vacated 
under  the  Act  of  Union.  The  effect  of  the  Act 
of  Union  is  that  whoever  becomes  a  Scotch  Peer 
cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  eldest 
son  becomes  a  Scotch  Peer  under  the  Scotch  law 
by  right  of  inheritance  ;  he  has  to  prove  nothing ; 
he  has  not  to  go  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  prove 
his  title  to  a  writ  of  summons.  Therefore, 
under  those  conditions,  a  Scotchman  who  is  the 
eldest  son  becomes  a  Peer  on  the  death  of  his 
father. 

359.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  upon 
the  death  of  an  English  Peer  his  heir  becomes 
an  English  Peer  ;  he  does  not  need  to  go  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  prove  it  ? — No  ;  yet  he  has 
to  go  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  obtain  his  writ 
of  summons.  I  have  ventured  to  contend  that 
the  exclusion  of  an  English  Peer  from  the  House 
of  Commons  is  based  on  the  two  services ;  the 
conditions  of  the  English  Peerage  are  quite 
difierent  from  the  conditions  of  the  Scotch 
Peerage. 

360.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  you  do  not  think 
that  that  may  properly  be  said  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  evidence.  Taking  the  established 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there 
shall  be  no  writ  moved  by  reason  of  succession  to 
a  Peerage  until  the  Peer  has  been  smnmoned  by 
writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  not 
that  a  mere  matter  of  evidence,  and  not  a  question 
of  substance  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  but 
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The  Attorney  General — continued, 
also,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have  ventured 
to  form,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  scat  has  become 
vacant. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

361.  I  want  just  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
answer  which  you  gave  to  Mr.  Balfour.  I  un- 
derstand yoi>  to  say  that  where  the  eldest  son  of 
a  deceased  Peer  has  been,  up  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  that  death  he  ceases  to  be  capable  of 
speaking  or  voting,  but  that  the  seat  is  not  va- 
cated ;  that  is  to  say,  you  draw  a  distinction,  as 
I  understand,  between  the  position  of  the  man 
and  the  position  of  the  seat;  the  seat  is  not 
vacant,  although  the  Member  does  not  any  longer 
fill  it.  I  am  right,  am  I  not  ? — Yes ;  I  base 
that  assumption  upon  the  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

362.  Then  I  ask  you,  what  is  then  the  status 
of  this  man ;  is  he  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons? — I  should  say  thaj  he  is  so  far  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  might 
accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  for  instance. 

363.  That  is  anticipating  a  little.  The  seat,  I 
understand,  is  not  vacant  ;  so  far  I  quite  under- 
stand ? — Certainljr. 

364.  But  what  is  the  position  of  the  man  who 
formerly  filled  the  seat,  but  of  whom  you  now 
say  that  he  is  incapable  of  speaking  or  voting, 
and  that  he  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
is  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  speaking  or  voting, 
and  who  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
rightly  described  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons? — I  should  hold  that  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  was 
unable  to  sit  or  vote  until  the  seat  was  vacated. 

365.  Then  you  conceive  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whose  qualities  are  totally 
diflerent  from  those  of  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — For  the  time,  yes. 

366.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  prin- 
ciples of  Parliament,  is  it  not,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  is  equal  to  every 
other  Member  in  all  particulars  and  respects? 
— Then,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Speaker  Onslow 
said,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly  of  an  eldest 
son  of  a  Peer  continuing  to  sit,  and  refraining  to 
take  out  his  writ  of  summons. 

367.  But  in  the  meantime  you  hold  that  a  man 
may  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  that  may  continue  until,  as  you  say,  the 
anomaly,  is  put  an  end  to ;  that  is  to  say,  prac- 
tically, that  for  an  indefinite  time  he  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  neither  sitting,  nor  speaking,  nor  voting  ? — 
Yes. 

368.  So  that,  supposing  that  the  man  did  not 
apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  he  might  remain 
in  that  abnormal  position,  say,  during  the  12 
months  which  is  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  direct 
issue  may  be  expected  ?— Speaker  Onslow  fore- 
saw a  case  like  that,  and  said  that  in  that  case 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  sufifer  him 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

369.  It  would  not  sufiler  him  to  do  so  ? — I  sup- 
pose so. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — continued. 

370.  But  are  there  no  such  cases  at  the  present 
time ;  are  there  not  cases  of  presumptive  heirs 
to  Peerages  whose  ancestors  are  deceased,  and 
who  are  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons? — 
There  may  be  such,  who  have  not  attempted  to 
prove  their  title. 

371.  But  now,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  they  are  Peers,  although  they  have 
not  attempted  to  prove  their  title,  do  you  admit 
that  it  is  entirely  within  their  discretion  whether 
they  shall  prove  their  title  or  not? — There  is  no 
power  of  compelling  them  to  do  so. 

372.  Then  it  would  follow  from  that,  would  it 
not,  that  if  a  man  did  not  choose  to  prove  his 
title  he  might  sit  for  ever  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — Yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

373.  And  the  eldest  son  of  any  living  Peer, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  prove  his  title,  may  continue  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — According  to  the  view 
which  I  venture  to  take  upon  the  matter,  he  can- 
not sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

374.  But  he  may  continue  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — The  House  of  Commons 
has  no  power  to  compel  him  to  take  out  a  writ  of 
summons. 

375.  And  for  that  indefinite  period,  which 
might  extend  during  the  whole  of  his  lifetime, 
would  vou  say  that  he  was  justified  in  calling 
himself  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
That  I  must  leave  to  his  discretion.  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  said,  that  the  House  of  Conmions  would 
not  suifer  a  person  whose  father,  a  Peer,  was 
dead,  and  who  declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  get  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

376.  But  Speaker  Onslow,  I  think,  said  that 
the  seat  was  immediately  vacated  on  the  death  of 
the  ancestor.  ^^  The  instant  the  ancestor  dies," 
the  seat  is  ^*  immediately  vacant ;  "  those  are  his 
words.  You  do  not  hold  that  opinion,  I  under- 
stand?— Speaker  Onslow  was  not  quite  con- 
sistent, if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  throughout 
that  conversation. 

377.  When  a  person  becomes  a  Peer  by  descent, 
Speaker  Onslow  says,  "  The  instant  the  ancestor 
dies  the  heir  becomes  a  Peer,  and  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  immediately  vacant,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of 
the  writ  to  call  such  heir  to  the  House  of  Peerp, 
for  it  is  only  a  writ  of  summons  to  attend  his 
service  there  ;  and  without  it,  although  he  should 
never  take  his  seat  there,  he  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever  a  Peer  of  the  Realm."  That 
IS  inconsistent  with  your  view,  is  it  not  ? — I  had 
referred  to  the  closing  observations  of  Speaker 
Onslow's  conversation. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

378.  Conversation  ?  —  Yes;  the  Speaker's 
opinion  was  conveyed  by  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Egmont. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

379.  It  never  was  a  statement  in  the  House  ? 
— That  is  so.     I  had  better  read  that  portion 
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Mr.  (7Mrzow^-continued. 
of  the  conversation,  as  Speaker  Onslow  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

380.*  I  qtiite  understand  that,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  change  your  view  of  Speaker  Onslow's 
dictum ;  all  I  meant  to  say  was  that,  according 
to  Speaker  Onslow,  the  seat  was  vacated,  and 
from  the  moment  of  the  death  the  man  was  not 
a  Member  of  Parliament ;  now  you  say  that  the 
seat  is  not  vacated  until  the  writ  of  summons 
has  been  issued  ? — In  support  of  that  statement 
I  may  quote  the  conclusion  of  Speaker  Onslow's 
conversation. 

381.  But,  if  you  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  seat  is  not  vacated,  why  do  you  assume,  or 
on  what  ground  do  you  say,  that  the  man  who 
fills  it  cannot  speak  or  vote,  or  perform  all  the 
other  functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — 
Because  he  is  so  far  a  Peer  that  he  cannot  sit 
and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

382.  Then  you  suggest  an  intermediate  order, 
when  a  man  is  half  a  Peer  and  half  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons? — I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  indirect  action  of  the  written  or 
unwritten  law  of  Parliament. 

383.  I  can  understand  your  point  of  view  that 
the  seat  is  not  vacated ;  but  what  I  cannot  un- 
derstand is  how  a  man  who,  as  you  say,  cannot 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  cannot  speak 
or  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons?  —  That 
condition  was  evidehtlv  foreseen  by  Speaker 
Onslow,  as  you  will  see  from  what  follows  :  "  He 
likewise  thought  that  if  it  should  be  known  that 
the  recepi  was  endorsed,"  on  the  patent,  "and 
the  Great  Seal  kept  back  for  any  particular 
purpose,  and  it  should  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '  that  the  person  named  in 
such  patent  continued  to  sit  and  vote  there  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,'  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  not  to  suffer  this,  any  more  than  they 
would  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  father,  a 
Peer,  was  dead,  and  who  yet  declined  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

384.  But  evidently  Speaker  Onslow  thought 
that  if  the  man  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  all  he  would  be  entitled  to  sit  and 
to  vote;  but  you  suggest  this  peculiar  hybrid 
condition  in  which  the  man  is  not  to  sit,  not  to 
speak,  and  not  to  vote,  and  yet  is  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^Yes,  he  is  so  far  a 
Member,  because  the  seat  which  he  occupies  is 
not  vacated. 

385.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  seat  might 
not  be  vacant,  and  yet  that  he  might  not  be  a 
Member;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  may  have  ceased 
to  be  a  Member,  and  yet  the  seat  may  not  be 
vacant  by  the  declaration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — ^1  am  afraid  I  must  leave  that  distinction 
to  be  maintained  by  somebody  else. 

Sir  Henry  Jamet, 

.386.  Will  you  please  let  us  get  rid  of  all 
questions  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* Let  me  put  this  case  to  you :  A  Peer 
dies  leaving  an  eldest  son,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Peer,  and  before  the  new  writ  of 
summons  is  issued,  he  goes  down  to  a  constituency, 
and  receives  a  majority  of  votes  ;  he  is  elected, 
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and  there  is  a  petition  against  his  return  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  on  his  father's  death  a  Peer. 
What  ought  the  election  judges  to  return,  a  good 
election  or  a  bad  one? — I  am  not  an  election 
judge. 

387.  But  the  ground  of  the  petition  is  that  he 
is  incompetent  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
created  a  Peer  by  patent,  he  was  a  Peer.  Do 
you  say  that  that  would  be  a  good  return  or  not  ? — 
In  the  answers  that  I  venture  to  give  I  cannot 
go  outside  the  Parliamentaiy  procedure. 

388.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  procedure,  if  you 
please ;  it  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  a  matter 
of  convenience.  You  have  really  gone  a  little 
further  as  to  his  right.  I  am  putting  to  you  this 
right.  Could  a  man  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
deceased  Peer  not  having  received  a  writ  of 
summons,  the  Peerage  having  been  created  by 
patent,  be  returned  by  a  constituency,  and  would 
the  House  of  Commons  receive  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber ? — I  should  say  not. 

389.  Why  not?— Because  he  is  so  far  a  Peer, 
although  he  has  not  received  his  writ  of  summons. 
The  principle  that  excludes  him  from  sitting  and 
votiug  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  has 
been  elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  annul  the  return. 

390.  Then  if  he  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  how  can  you  say  that  the 
seat  is  filled  by  being  occupied  by  a  person  who 
could  never  have  been  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons^ — Might  I  ask  in  return  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  seat ;  can  a  seat  be  vacated  before  it 
is  vacated  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

391.  If  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  should  say 
certainly.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre  said : — 
"  It  was  true  that  when  a  Peer  of  the  Realm 
died  his  eldest  son  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House."  That  was  in  the  year  1 844,  long  after 
these  doubtful  words  of  Speaker  Onslow,  and 
said,  you  will  admit,  by  a  great  authority,  Speaker 
Shaw  Lefevre  ?  —  The  Speaker  substantially 
repeated  Speaker  Onslow's  statement. 

392.  But  you  agree  with  him  that  "  when  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  died,  his  eldest  son  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  this  House  "  ? — I  do  not  agree 
with  that  statement  thus  far.  So  far  as  the  seat  is 
concerned,  I  should  say  that  the  seat  is  not 
vacant. 

393.  The  words  are  "  ceased  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  House  "  ? — That  is  just  the  contention  in 
tlie  matter.  The  seat,  as  I  venture  to  hold,  is  not 
vacant. 

394.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  you  ;  I  think 
we  have  heard  what  you  say.  But  you  must 
say  that  your  view  is  that  the  eldest  son,  in 
occupying  this  strange  position,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre  ? 
— It  is  so  tnus  far,  because  (to  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said)  the  Parliamentary  disability 
of  a  Peer  turns  solely  upon  the  incompatibility 
between  a  service  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  creation  of  that  disability  turns  on  the  issue 
of  the  writ  of  summons. 

396.  Then  you  are  goinff  still  further.  Then 
ou  say  that  he  is  qualified,  if  that  be  so,  because 
,e  is  not  rendering  service  in  the  other  House 
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of  Parliament,  and  therefore  he  must  be  qualified 
to  sit  and  vote,  although  you  have  told  two 
Members  of  the  Committee  that  he  is  not  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  the  two  assertions  interfere  with 
each  other. 

396.  If  he  is  not  qualified  to  sit  and  vote, 
although  he  is  not  rendering  service  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  so  far  the  sitting,  and 
voting,  and  rendering  service,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  disqualification.  I  think  I  will  just 
give  it  up.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Report 
on  Dignities  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
Committee  which  sat  1  think  for  ten  years,  from 
1819  to  1829?— Yes. 

397.  This  matter  was  gone  very  fully  into  in 
that  Report,  and  I  think  that  all  the  instances 
referred  to  up  to  date  are  to  be  found  in  that 
Report ;  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  believe  that  there  are  old  statutes 
that  do  define  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  are  there 
not,  in  the  7th  and  9th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  the  old  statutes  which  declare  those 
who  may  be  Knights  of  the  Shire  ? — Yes. 

398.  You  do  not  find  any  declaration,  do  you, 
that  a  Peer  can  be  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  ? — No  ; 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  passages  in 
"  Coke  on  Littleton,"  and  in  the  fourth  part  of 
Coke's  "  Institutes." 

399.  One  question  more.  In  that  Report  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  several  distinct  characters 
of  Peers  of  the  Realm.  "  (1.)  As  possessing 
individually  titles  of  honour  giving  them  re- 
spectively rank  and  precedence;  (2.)  As  being 
individu^y  hereditarjr  councillors  of  the  Crown  ; 
(3.)  As  being  collectively  when  not  assembled  in 
Parliament  the  permanent  Council  of  the  Crown ; 
(4.)  As  being  collectively  when  assembled  in 
Parliament  a  Court  of  Judicature:  (5.)  As 
being  with  the  Commons  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  Kingdom."  I  presume  you  would 
agree  with  that  definition? — Yee. 

400.  As  to  the  first  three  positions  occupied 
by  a  Peer,  those  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon 
any  writ  of  summons  ? — Certainly. 

401.  Do  you  say  that  a  person  who  is  entitled 
to  those  three  positions  and  privileges,  such  a 
person  being,  as  is  said  in ''Coke  on  Littleton," 
ennobled  of  the  blood,  is  capable  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — But  I  never  said 
that  he  could  be  elected,  or  that  if  he  were  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  sit  and  vote. 

402.  I  said  capable  of  being  a  Member,  I  did 
not  want  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you,  for 
I  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  distinction  that  you 
draw ;  but  I  put  the  words  advisedly  ;  do  you 
think  that  he  is  capable  of  being  a  Member  of 
the  House  ot  Commons  ? — The  answers  which  I 
have  given  have  been  directed  to  the  point  before 
us  regarding  the  position  of  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Peer  who  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
his  father  dies.  Surely  it  is  not  an  imaginary 
distinction  to  draw  some  distinction  between  the 
position  of  that  man  and  of  a  man  who  is  not  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

403.  I  am  asking  you  whether  a  person  who 
is  entitled  to  occupy  these  three  positions  out  of 
the  five  that  I  have  mentioned  is  capable  of 
being  a  Member  of  the   House  of  Commons. 
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I  am  careless  whether  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a 
dead  father  or  not ;  I  am  taking  any  person  in 
that  position  ?—  I  suppose  not. 

404.  Is  not  the  eldest  son  of  a  dead  lather,  a 
Peer,  in  that  position  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

405.  Then  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  he  is 
not  capable  of  being  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — He  is  not  capable  of  being  elected 
to  be  a  Member. 

406.  I  said  capable  of  being  a  Member  ? 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

407.  Upon  this  question  of  evidence,  in  that 
very  interesting  memorandum  with  which  you 
have  furnished  us,  I  find  two  directly  conflicting 
opinions.  First  of  all  there  is  the  statement,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  which 
has  beeq  quoted  by  my  right  honourable  friend, 
and  which  was  no  doubt  given  in  conversation ; 
but  it  was  endorsed  by  the  very  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Speaker  Manners  Sutton,  who  says, 
"  He "  (that  is  the  honourable  Member,  Mr. 
Leader)  "  first  produced  dicta  from  a  book 
of  great  authority  in  order  to  show  that  it  is 
not  indispensably  necessary  that  a  writ  of 
summons  should  issue  in  order  to  vacate  the  seat 
of  a  Member  who  has  become  a  Peer.  Now  I 
apprehend  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  enter- 
tained as  to  that  principle,  because  I  think  it  is 
well  known  that  any  individual  who  becomes  a 
Peer  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  a  Member  of  the  House.  But  the  House, 
it  should  be  observed,  would  require  not  only 
special  and  prima  facie,  but  positive  evidence, 
that  the  individual  had  become  a  Peer,  and 
therefore  was  not  able  to  sit  in  this  House." 
Upon  that  he  founds  the  opinion  that  the 
dicta  quoted  are  good  and  true ;  namely,  the 
fact  of  a  writ  of  summons  having  been 
issued  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  would 
be  conclusive  in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  case  of  a  man  succeeding  to 
the  Peerage.  That  seems  very  clear.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby,  who  saj^s  :  **  The  only 
safe  and  certain  evidence  on  which  the  House 
can  act  is,  that  a  Member  has  received  his  writ 
of  summons,  and  has  been  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers  " ;  and  that  again  is  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  who  said  that  "  the  only  course  for 
the  House  to  pursue  had  been  laid  down  by 
Lord  Dunfermline  at  the  time  when  he  filled 
the  chair  of  this  House."  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  opinions  are  directly  contradictory.  On 
the  one  hand,  you  have  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  and 
Mr.  Speaker  Manners  Sutton  saying  that  the 
writ  of  summons  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  the 
House  can  have ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Shaw  Lefevre  saying  that  it  is  the  only  evidence 
that  the  House  can  have.  Is  not  that  so? — 
Certainly. 

408.  if  [  may  venture  to  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  those  great  authorities  is,  invour 
opinion,  right  ? — The  practice  of  the  House 
proves  that  Speaker  Abercromby  and  Speaker 
Shaw  Lefevre's  view  of  the  matter  was  correct. 

409.  Then  supposing  that  the  writ  of  summons 
was  never  applied  tor,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
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have  no  evidence  that  a  Member,  the  son  of  a 
Peer,  had  become  a  Peer,  and  therefore  he  might 
sit  and  vote? — Then  Speaker  Onslow  says  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  the  fact,  and  take  action  thereon. 

410.  You  think  that  the  House  could  act  upon 
other  evidence  ? — It  could  if  it  chose  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  House  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  speaker  Abercrombj  and  Speaker  Shaw 
Lefevre. 

411.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  Member  succeeding  to  a  Peerage, 
and  sitting  and  voting,  would  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  ? — There  is  no  penalty. 

412.  Then  the  penalty  of  500/.  has  no  ap- 
plication to  such  a  case  ? — No.  The  disability 
IS  created  by  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

413.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer,  after  his  father's  death, 
could  not  speak  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  he  was  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ? — Yes.  So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion, 
that  Parliamentary  principle  would  apply  in  such 
a  case. 

4 14.  How  does  that  idea  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Lords  arise;  in  the  case  of  a 
Scotch  Peer,  or  an  Irish  Peer,  they  elect  their 
representatives,  as  we  know  ;  but  when  a  Peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  succeeds  to  his  father's 
title,  he  being  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, can  he  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the 
whole  body  of  Peers  or  by  any  individual  Peer ; 
in  what  capacity  is  any  one  Peer,  or  the  whole 
body  of  Peers,  entitled  to  represent  him? — I 
should  have  said  that  he  was  represented  by  the 
Peers,  who  are  his  peers,  and  who  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  So  far,  it  may  be  taken  that 
he  is  represented  by  them. 

415.  The  case  that  we  are  putting  is  of  a  man 
who  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  is 
occupying  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
although  he  cannot  speak  or  vote.  How  does  he 
empower  the  House  of  Lords,  or  how  are  thej 
empowered  to  represent  him;  in  what  sense  is 
any  one  Peer,  or  the  whole  body  of  Peers,  re- 

Eresentative  of  him  ? — In  former  times  members 
olding  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  were 
considered  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  they  were  represented  in 
Convocation. 

416.  But  Convocation  is  a  body  of  Spiritual 
Members  of  the  Church  elected  by  the  clergy  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  that  difference. 

417.  But  who  elects  anyone  to  represent  this 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  is  a 
Peer,  but  has  not  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — In  the  case  of  a  Peer  who  has  not  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  might  be  held 


Sir  John  Mowbray  ^continued. 

that  his  estate  is  represented  by  the  Peers ;  that 
he  belongs  to  an  estate  of  the  Realm  which  forms 
part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

418.  He  belongs  to  the  estate,  but  does  his 
belonging  to  the  estate  bear  out  your  view  that 
he  is  represented.  If  he  is  to  be  represented,  he 
must  have  a  representative.  By  whom  is  he 
represented?— But  you  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  law  or  statute  which  defines  that  a  Scotch 
Peer  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
because  he  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  it  is  merely  a  deduction. 

419.  But  the  Scotch  Peers  who  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  sit  as  representative  Peers  of 
tlie  whole  body  of  the  Scotch  Peerage,  and  are 
elected? — Yes;  but  still  the  exclusion  of  a 
Scotch  Peer  from  the  House  of  Commons  rests 
only  on  a  deduction  from  that  circumstance  ; 
there  is  no  express  provision  to  that  effect. 

420.  You  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Scotch 
Peers  elect  their  representative  warrants  the 
deduction  that  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
becomes  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
without  any  such  election? — I  should  have 
thought  BO,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  a  Scotch  Peer  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

421.  I  believe  it  was  the  case  that  up  to  1832, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer  could  not  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

422.  And  that  disability  was  removed  by  the 
Act  of  1832?— Yes. 

423.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
ground  upon  which  that  exclusion  was  based  ? — 
It  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  by  the  old  Scotch 
law  no  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  could  sit  in  the  Scotch 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  disability  was 
continued  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

Sir  Charles  IHlhe. 

424.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  which  you 
draw  between  a  condition  which  vacates  a  seat, 
and  the  actual  vacation  of  the  seat  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  seat  is 
actually  vacant,  although  the  House  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact,  may  it  not  ? — Unquestionably. 

425.  Take  the  case  of  acceptance  of  ofiice. 
Acceptance  of  oflBce,  however  privately  signi- 
fied, vacates  the  seat,  does  it  not? — Unques- 
tionably. 

426.  But  the  House  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
until  a  considerable  period  afterwards? — Yes. 

427.  The  moment  that  the  House  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  it  vacates  the  seat,  but  the  seat  may 
have  been  actually  vacant  throughout  the  inter- 
mediate period,  although  it  is  not  vacated  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Secretary  ABquith. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Ourzon. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan. 

Sir  John  Mowbray. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 


Mb.  secretary  ASQUITH,  in  the  Chaib. 


Lord  CoLEBiDOE,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 


Chcdrman. 

428.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  for 
their  information,  the  date  upon  which  you 
applied  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ? — I  think  it 
was  the  18th  of  June. 

429.  Had  you  at  that  time  made  any  applica- 
tion, or  furnished  any  information,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  with  regard  to  your  succession  to  the 
Peerage  ? — No. 

430.  You  did  subsequently,  did  you  not,  fur- 
nish some  information  of  that  kind  ? — I  did  sub- 
sequently ;  after  the  writ  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

431.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  the  date 
at  which  you  gave  that  information  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ? — I  should  think  about  a  week  after- 
wards ;  but  I  will  not  pledge  mynelf  to  that.  I 
daresay  I  can  find  out  the  exact  date. 

432.  I  daresay  you  would  let  us  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  date  was  ? — Yes. 

433.  Has  any  writ  of  summons  yet  issued  to 
you  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — No. 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

434.  We  have  been  told  the  application  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  in  such  cases  as  yours,  is 
without  precedent ;  may  I  ask  what  induced  you 
to  make  the  application  ? — May  I  make  a  some- 
what prolonged  statement,  which  is  the  only  way 
I  can  answer  that  question  ? 

Chairman. 

435.  Pray  do  so  ;  the  question  invites  it  ? — 
I  believed  that  on  my  father's  death  the  seat  was 
not  vacant,  that  I  was  still  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Conamons  under  disabilities,  that  I 
could  not  vote  without  subjecting  myself  to 
penalties,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  political  life  at  Atterclifie,  and  in  She65eld, 
I  had  no  doubt  that,  if  I  did  vote,  such  proceed- 
ings would  be  taken;  I  believed  I  had  no  answer 
to  such  proceedings,  and  therefore,  if  I  continued 
my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  raised 
the  question,  I  should  raise  it  at  ruinous  cost  to 
myself,  and  with  the  necessity  of  failure  in  the 
end.  I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  believed 
that  until  something  was  done,  there    was   no 


CAatmum^-continued. 

vacancy  at  Attercliffe,  and  that  the  two  alterna- 
tive ways  of  making  Uie  vacancy  effective  were 
either  that  a  writ  of  summons  should  issue  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  that  I  should,  by  accept- 
ing the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  vacate  the  seat  my- 
self. There  were  special  reasons  in  my  case  why 
I  desired  to  delay  the  application  for  the  writ  of 
summons  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  wished  to 
continue  my  practice  at  the  Bar,  and  1  wished 
that  question  settled  before  I  applied  for  my  writ 
or  obtained  it.  That  necessitated  delay,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  my  plain  duty  to  give  my 
constituents  an  effective  representation  as  sooh 
as  possible.  I  thought  the  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which 
I  did.  I  may  add  that  I  did  not  know,  when  I 
so  applied,  that  I  was  creating  any  novel  pre- 
cedent. After  I  applied,  I  took  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  as  to  the  possibility  of  my  going 
on  at  the  Bar.  That  opinion  was  favourable. 
I  went  on  and  pleaded  in  the  courts,  and  after 
I  had  done  tnat,  I  communicated  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

436.  I  understand  you  had  private  reason  for 
antici{)ating  that  there  might  be  some  unusual 
delay  in  issuing  the  writ  of  summons,  and  that 
led  you  to  take  the  unusual  course  of  applying 
for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds? — 1  did  not  know 
that  it  was  an  unusual  course ;  but  that  is  what 
decided  me  in  not  applying  for  the  writ  of 
summons  at  once. 

437.  You  say  that  vou  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  would  be  subject  to  penalties 
if  you  had  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
Yes,  I  was. 

438.  Had  you  examined  into  the  subject? — 
No. 

439.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  stated 
here  in  evidence  that  there  are  no  penalties  ? — 
No. 

Chairman. 

440.  I  think  it  should  not  be  stated  in  quite 
such  an  absolute  way ;  there  are  grave  doubts 
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Lord  COLBBIDGS. 


[  Continued. 


C^otrman— oontiiiued. 

about  it  ? — My  opinion  was  rather  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

441.  You  sigiied  your  application  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer^  "  Bernard  Coleridge,** 
did  you  not  ? — I  did. 

442.  You  wrote,  however,  a  letter,  I  think  on 
the  same  day,  or  the  day  before,  to  your  consti- 
tuents, signed  **  Coleridge,*' did  you  not? — No; 
that  ia  an  error.  Mv  application  for  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  was,  I  thiuK,  on  the  18th  of  June. 
At  that  time  my  father  was  not  buried.  The 
letter  I  wrote  to  my  constituents  was  after  his 
interment. 

443.  You  considered  in  the  interval  your 
status  was  suflBciently  determined? — I  think, 
socially,  it  is  usual  to  continue  the  title  then. 

Chairman. 

444.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  letter 
he  received  from  you  was  dated  the  25th  of 
June.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  correct  your 
evidence  in  that  respect? — I  think  that  must  be 
the  date  he  received  it.  I  know  I  did  not  obtain 
the  appointment  for  I  think  something  like  a  week 
after  the  application. 

445.  Indeed  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

446.  I  will  read  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says  about  that  in  his  evidence. 
He  says :  ^^  I  received  from  Mr.  Bernard  Cole- 
ridge on  the  25th  of  June  last  the  following 
letter :  *  My  dear  Sir  William  Harcourt, — ^I 
desire  to  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
Yours  faithfully,  Bernard  Coleridge  "*  ?~Is 
that  letter  dated  ? 

447.  No,  he  does  not  give  the  date  of  the 
letter.  The  letter  perhaps  could  be  produced  ? 
— When  the  letter  is  produced  I  think  you  will 
see  it  is  dated  some  days  before  that.  As 
regards  my  last  answer  about  my  application 
bemg  written  before  my  father's  burial,  I  am 
quite  certain  of  that,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  the  letter  written  to  my  constituents  was 
written  after  his  interment. 

448.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  your  father's 
death  ? — My  father  died  on  the  14th,  and  was 
buried  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

449.  You  say  there  was  a  delay  of  a  week 
between  your  application  and  the  granting  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

450.  Did  any  communication  pass  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  you  in  that 
interval? — None.  I  saw  nobody,  and  heard 
nothing  of  it. 

451.  Can  you  say  from  recollection  how  long 
it  was  after  your  father's  death  you  wrote  the 
letter  ? — I  wrote  the  letter  to  my  constituents  on 
the  24tL 

452.  I  mean  the  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer? — I  believe  that  was  on  the 
Monday,  the  18th  June. 

453.  Four  days  after  your  father's  death  ? — 
Yes ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  no 
doubt,  my  letter.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  bdEore 
my  father's  funeral. 

0.177. 


Chairman. 

454.  I  think  we  must  have  the  letter;  you 
have  kept  no  copy  of  it  ? — I  have  kept  no  copy. 

455.  Your  view  of  the  sequence  of  events  is 
that  your  father  having  died  on  the  14th,  you 
applied  on  the  18th,  but  received  no  answer  to 
your  application  till  the  26th  ?— Yes,  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

456.  May  I  ask  ^ou,  without  pressing  the 
question  (because  it  is  a  question  we  have  no 
right  to  put  to  you),  on  what  you  founded  y#ur 
belief  that  there  was  no  vacancy  ? — I  had  not 
studied  the  question ;  it  came  upon  me  very  sud- 
denly. I  talked  about  it  with  my  legal  friends^ 
and  that  was  their  view. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

457.  May  I  ask,  on  the  same  point,  when  you 
said  that  you  believed  yourself  still  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the 
death  of  your  father,  but  a  Member  under  dis- 
ability, what  disabilities  were  you  speaking  of  ? 
— I  believed  that  a  penalty  attached  to  my  vote, 
that  the  House  might,  if  they  chose,  exclude  me 
as  they  did  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 

458.  Was  it  largely  the  impression  that  if  you 
continued  to  vote  you  would  be  subject  to  a  legal 
penalty  that  induced  you  to  take  the  course  you 
did  ? — That  was  What  weighed  in  my  mind. 

459.  One  question  on  the  matter  of  procedure 
as  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons from  the  House  of  Lords  ;  perhaps  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  it,  but  do  you  mind  telling  us 
whether  you  have  yourself  provided  evidence  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  with  a  view  to  the  issuing 
of  the  writ  of  summons  ? — 1  have  not  sent  it ;  I 
have  obtained  it. 

460.  With  the  view  of  passini;  it  on  to  him  ?— 
Yes.  ^      ^ 

461.  So  that  the  application  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  the  writ  of  summons  will  come  directly 
from  yourself? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  delayed 
doing  so  out  of  respect  to  the  Committee.  I 
thought  it  possible  I  might  be  asked  to  give 
evidence  here,  and  I  desired  to  raise  no  fresh  diffi- 
culties in  the  way. 

462.  If  it  had  not  been  that  you  thought  by 
continuing  to  fill  your  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  you  would  be  subject  to  legal  penalties, 
had  you  contemplated  the  contingency  of  con- 
tinuing to  serve  in  this  House  ? — I  should  not 
have!  resigned  my  seat  if  it  had  not  been  that  I 
considerea  I  was  ineligible  as  an  effective 
Member. 

463.  Because  of  the  penalties  which  you  be- 
lieved to  be  attached  to  serving  ? — Yes. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 

464.  What  led  you  to  suppose  there  were 
penalties  attaching  to  retaining  your  seat  and 
voting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  think  that 
is  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer.  I  believed 
it  to  be  so.  I  had  not  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully. 

465.  You  cannot  refer  us  to  any  precedent  or 
statute  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  doubt 
about  it  myself. 
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Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgbave,  k.c.b.,  farther  Examined* 


Chairman. 

466.  I  UNDEB8TAND  jou  want  to  add  some 
supplementary  statement  to  what  jou  said  in 
your  evidence  on  the  last  occasion  ? — With  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I  will  point  out, 
with  regard  to  Question  295,  that  the  passage  in 
Lord  Famborough's  book  to  the  effect  that 
**  English  Peers  are  ineli^ble  to  the  House  o 
Commons,  as  having  a  seat  m  the  Upper  House," 
appears  in  the  first  edition ;  and  some  stress  may 
be  laid  upon  that  fact.  That  passage,  therefore, 
was  written  by  Lord  Farnborough  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man  (not  above  30),  with  no  direct 
help  from  Hatsell  or  any  help  from  Blackstone 
witn  regard  to  that  very  important  point ;  and 
his  book  was  compiled  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Speaker  Shaw  Lefevre  ;  so  that  one  may 
almost  claim  the  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker  Shaw 
Lefevre  for  the  statement  that  English  Peers, 
as  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are 
ineligible  to  the  House  of  Commons  Then, 
•with  regard  to  Question  321,  the  noble  Lord's 
suggestion  that  the  Earl  of  Dysart  was  with- 
drawn from  the  House  of  Commons  because  he 
was  elected  a  representative  Peer  of  Scot- 
land is  not  borne  out  by  the  Lords'  Journals. 
With  regard  to  the  quettitn  of  Scotch  Peers 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Milman, 
who  has  been  working  at  the  matter  very  dili- 
gently, has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  first  case 
of  a  &50tch  Peer  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  of  Henry  Carey,  first  Viscount 
Falkland,  who  was  created  Viscount  Falkland  of 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  after  he  had  been  re- 
turned as  Sir  Henry  Carey  as  Member  for 
Hertfordshire. 

467.  What  is  the  date  of  that  case  ?^The 
reference  in  the  Journal  is  20th  of  November 
1620  (I.  C.  J.,  pp.  511  and  512).  Perhaps  I 
might  state  that  there  was  a  debate  upon  the 
subject.  The  matter  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  created  a  Scotch 
Peer  was  brought  before  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges on  Elections.  The  entry  in  the  Journal  is 
as  follows:  "The  question  for  the  Knight  of 
Hertlordshire,  Lord  Falkland  of  Scotland,  made 
so  after  his  election :  Case  rare  and  without 
precedent."  But  the  matter  was  left  by  the 
Conamittee  to  the  decision  of  the  House.  In 
the  debate,  Mr.  Price  said  "  that  we  should  take 
no  notice  here  of  his  honour  in  Scotland,  which 
is  a  distinct  kingdom  ;  and  he  is  but  in  England 
as  one  of  the  Commons— Mr.  Alford  accordant; 
for  el?e  shall  he  be  neither  of  the  Upper  House 
nor  the  Lower  House.     Is  not  to  be  tried  here 

}ar  pares  Viscoimts."  An  objection  was  raised 
jy  Sir  Edward  Montague,  who  said  that  the 
retention  of  Lord  Falkland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  created  **  a  gap  to  open  a  way  to  all 
noblemen  of  Scotland  naturalised  to  sit  here  and 
thrufit  us  out."  And  Sir  Edward  Coke  said : 
"  Cannot  be  silent  in  this  .  .  .  excellent  learn- 
ing to  determine  it "  ;  but  it  may  be  regretted 
that  what  Coke  said  is  so  badly  reported  that  it 
cannot  be  interpreted. 

468.  Did  Sir  Edward  Coke  express  his  agree- 
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Chairman — continued. 

ment ;  is  that  the  effect  of  it  ? — Yes.  He  ooa- 
curred  in  the  proposition  that  Lord  FalkluMi 
could  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

469.  He  agreed  that  he  was  not  disqualified? 
— Yes*  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  cave 
no  decision  upon  the  matter ;  for  it  was  ^  resdved 
to  stay  to  be  further  advised  thereon "  ;  but, 
apparently,  the  matter  was  never  considered 
again. 

Mr.  Blake. 

470.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  writ 
for  Hertfordshire  issued? — That  is  so ;  and  the»>n 
of  this  gentleman,  the  celebrated  Lord  Falkland, 
sat  in  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliaments. 

Chairman. 

471.  Without  objection? — Without  objectioiL 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Milman,  that  Lord  Lanark, 
a  Scotch  Peer,  also  eat  in  the  Lonff  Parliam^it 
Doubts  were  expressed  on  the  last  occasian 
regarding  the  statement  that,  before  the  union 
with  Scotland,  every  Peer  of  the  Realm  was  a 
Lord  of  Parliament,  and  also  that  a  clear  dis- 
tinction existed  between  a  Peer  of  the  Realm 
and  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  As  both  thee 
statements  are  supported  by  the  following  pas- 
sages in  the  third  JReport  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  I 
may,  perhaps,  read  the  passages  to  the  Ceo* 
mittee    (they   are  to  be  found  in   Volume  t 

Sage  15):  "The  term  'Peer  of  the  Realm,' 
uring  a  long  period,  and  until  the  LegislatiTe 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  which  they  became  one  kingdom, 
was  used  as  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
each  of  the  Temporal  Lords  of  Parliament 
•  .  .  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  first, 
and  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
afterwards,  have  had  the  effect  of  creating  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  character  of  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm  and  a  Temporal  Lord  of 
Parliament ;  but  a  distinction  previously  existed, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  case  of  minors,  and  of 
women  claiming  to  be  Peeresses  in  their  own 
right,  and  with  respect  also  to  such  persons  ae, 
being  Peers  of  the  Realm  by  right,  might  not 
have  thought  fit  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  and 
vote  as  Peers  of  the  Realm."  Then,  on  page  19, 
there  is  this  passage :  "  After  the  union  with 
Scotland,  every  Peer  of  the  Realm  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  a  Lord  of  Parliament."  It  may 
be  noticed,  also,  that  the  Lords'  Conmiittee  were 
of  opinion  that  persons  who,  being  entitled  to  a 
Peerage,  did  not  become  Lords  of  Parliament, 
were  Peers  of  the  Realm  by  right ;  not  actual 
Peers,  but  entitled  ^  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit 
and  vote  as  Peers  of  the  Realm."  The  contention 
which  I  venture  to  nlace  before  the  Committee 
is,  that  it  is  not  an  nereditary,  but  a  ParliMnen- 
tary  disability  which  excludes  a  Peer  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules 
and  principles  of  Parliamentary  usage  and  pro- 
cedure.    Hence  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out 

that 
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ChairmoH—  continued. 

that  while  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow's  statement  that  the 
death  of  a  Peer  vacates  the  seat  of  his  eldest  son 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  apparently  unsup- 
ported by  any  legal  or  other  authority,  and  is 
not  maintained  with  strict  consistency  by  the 
Speaker  in  his  conversation  with  Lord  Egmont, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  the  rank 
and  status  of  a  Peer  of  the  realm  which  disquali- 
fies a  Peer  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Scottish  and  Irish 
Peers  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  did  not,  for  the  first  time,  enable  an 
Irish  Peer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Act  sanctioned  and  readjusted  a  practice  which 
had  been  acted  upon  before  and  since  the  year  1 660. 
Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  the  status  of 
a  Lord  of  Parliament  which  disables  a  Peer  from 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  Speaker  Onslow's  state- 
ment that "  the  Member  who  moves  for  a  new 
Writ,  in  the  case  of  a  Peerage,  must  say,  *  in  the 
room  of  •  •  •  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers  ' ;  for  attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  considered  as  a  service,  and  the  two 
services  are  incompatible  with  each  other  "  ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  it  is  the  issue  of  the  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  which  creates  the 
collision  between  the  two  Parliamentary  services. 

472.  Pausing  there  for  a  moment,  may  I 
suggest  to  you  that  the  case  of  Lord  Dysart,  in 
whose  room  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  immedi- 
ately after  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  allege,  and  it  was  not  in  fact 
alleged,  that  he  had  been  "called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers,"  seems  to  be  primd  facie  some- 
what  inconsistent  with  that  statement? — That 

Proceeding  was  the  result  of  the  Act  of  Union ; 
iord  Dysart  became  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland. 

473.  He  became  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  having  previ- 
ously been  only  a  Scotch  Peer,  and  thereupon  a 
writ  was  moved  for  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  ground  that  his  seat  had  been 
vacated,  he  being  now  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  that  was  the  result  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  Surely  in  order  to  establish  the  principle 
on  which  the  disability  which  prevents  a  Peer 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  based, 
we  must  go  much  further  back  in  time  than  the 
Act  of  Union. 

474.  I  quite  agree ;  but  I  was  venturing  to 
question  the  accuracy,  in  point  of  fact,  of  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  Member  who  moves  for  a  new 
writ  in  the  case  of  a  Peerage  must  say  *  in  the 
room  of  •  •  •  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers '  "  ;  because  I  point  out  in  Lord  Dysart's 
case  you  have  a  precedent  in  which  a  new  writ 
was  moved  without  that  statement  being  made  ? 
— There  were  three  or  four  cases  of  that  kind 
limited  to  the  year  1708.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow, 
I  take  it,  was  speaking  of  the  current  practice  of 
the  time  during  his  Speakership;  those  cases 
were  exceptional. 

Viscount  Wolmer. 

475.  Was  it  not,  and  is  it  not,  the  theory,  that 
a  Scottish  Peer  becomes  a  Member  of  the  House 

0.177. 


Viscount  IVolmer — continued. 

of  Lords  by  delegation  ? — Yes ;  I  presume  it 
was  on  that  principle  that  the  writ  was  moved  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Dysart. 

Chairman, 

476.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  first  trace  to  be 
found,  in  any  text  book  or  any  dictum,  of  the 
theory  that  a  Scottish  Peer,  though  not  himself 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  virtue  of 
belonging  to  the  body  which  elects  representa- 
tives to  the  House  of  Lords,  sits  there  oy  dele- 
gation ? — So  far  as  I  know,  ihe  first  trace  of  it 
is  in  the  first  edition  of  Sir  T.  Erekine  May's 
"Parliamentary  Practice." 

Mr.  Hunter. 

477.  Did  not  the  disability  of  Scotch  Peers 
extend  also  at  the  same  time  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  Scotch  Peers  ? — Yes,  sitting  for  the  Scotch 
constituencies. 

Chairman. 

478.  That  is  a  disability  imposed  in  express 
terms  by  the  Act  of  Union  ? — x  es. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

479.  I  understood  they  were  also  disabled  from 
sitting  for  English  constituencies ;  is  not  that  so  ? 
—No ;  the  Act  of  Union  is  silent  as  to  that. 

480.  Could  the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer, 
after  the  Act  of  Union,  sit  for  an  English  con- 
stituency ? — I  presume  so. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

481.  Should  the  Scotch  precedents  before  the 
Act  of  Union  have  any  importance  attached  to 
them,  seeing  that  there  was  only  a  personal 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  fact  that 
there  was  a  personal  union  between  the  British 
Crown  and  the  Crown  of  Hanover  did  not  pre- 
vent Hanoverian  Barons  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  while  they  were  British 
subjects ;  would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to 
Scotch  Peers  before  the  Act  of  Union  ? — 1  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  status  of  Hanoverian 
Barons;  but,  surely,  if  ennoblement  of  blood 
created  disability,  that  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  Scotch  Peerage. 

482.  Do  you  mean  ennoblement  by  a  Foreign 
King? — By  our  own  King. 

483.  But  it  was  only  a  personal  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  before  the  Act  of  Union  ? — 
But  the  dignity  to  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Peers  came  from  the  same  source,  and  they  held 
the  same  rank  and  dignity. 

484.  But  it  was  not  the  same  kingdom  before 
the  Union.  I  would  submit  that  the  possession 
of  a  Scotch  Peerage  had,  before  the  Act  of 
Union,  no  more  bearmg  upon  tlie  matter  than  the 
Bussian  Baronv  of  Baron  JDimsdale,  or  the  Prus- 
sian Barony  ox  Baron  Hambro,  or  the  Austrian 
Barony  of  Baron  de  Worms  ? — Does  the  honour- 
able Member  consider  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  Foreign  King  in  the  one  case  makes  no 
difference  as  compared  with  a  Scotch  Peerage, 
which  is  the  creation  6f  the  same  King  who  was 
the  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? 

485.  I  gather  you  think  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  King  was  the  same  King,  there  being  a 
personal  union  between  the  two  countries,  would 

E  3  make 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke — continued. 

make  us  recognise  the  foreign  title,  but  you 
have  given  no  particular  attention  to  the  case  of 
Hanover  ? — I  venture  to  remark,  in  reply,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  cases  are  not  on  all  fours. 
In  the  case  of  a  Scotch  Peer  yen  have  a  Peer 
created  from  the  same  source  of  dignity  and 
hoDour  as  an  English  Peer. 

486.  Why  is  it  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch 
Peer  than  in  the  case  of  an  Hanoverian  Baron 
created  by  George  the  IV.  as  Prince  Regent  of 
Hanover  ? — Because  in  the  latter  case  the  King 
would  be  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  foreign 
potentate. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

487.  Returning  to  the  case  of  Lord  Dysart, 
with  regard  to  the  question  put  to  you  by  the 
Chairman  as  to  the  omission  of  the  words  "m  the 
room  of"  So-and-So  "called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers,"  is  it  not  the  case  that  those  words  were 
omitted  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dysart,  because 
Scotch  Peers  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  the  writ 
of  smnmons  to  issue,  but  are  admitted  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  their  predecessor  in  title  ? — 
The  words  were  omitted  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dysart,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  That  is  the 
very  turning  point  in  the  case.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  West  Edinburgh  suggested 
that  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by 
being  elected  one  of  the  representative  Peers  for 
Scotland ;  but  that  suggestion  is  not  borne  out 
by  a  reference  to  the  Lords  Journals. 

488.  I  am  talking  of  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  who, 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  became  a  Peer  of  Great 
Britain  ;  such  a  Peer  is  not  obliged  to  wait  for 
a  writ  of  summons ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

489.  Are  there  not  several  cases  in  which  a 
Scotch  Peer  holding  an  English  Peerage,  being 
a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  has  not  been  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  ? — 
That  was  the  case  of  Lord  Stormont. 

490.  Does  not  the  same  explanation  appljr  to 
the  case  of  Lord  Dysart  ? — The  cases,  1  think, 
are  not  analogous ;  because  Lord  Stormont  sat 
for  Perthshire,  and  so,  by  the  express  enactment 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  his  seat  was  vacated. 

491.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question,  which  was  put  by  the  Chairman,  why 
it  was  held  that  Lord  Dysart  was  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  ihe  House  of  CJommons,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  did  not  appear  in  the  motion 
for  a  new  writ  the  words  "  in  the  room  of  '*  So- 
and-So  "  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  "  ? — 
Those  words  did  not  appear  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dysart,  because  he  was  not  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers. 

492.  He  had  become  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain? — 
Yes,  but  he  was  not  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
Under  the  Act  of  Union  the  only  Scotch  Peers 
that  could  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  the 
Scotch  Representative  Peers ;  and  Lord  Dysart 
was  not  elected  as  a  Representative  Peer  of  Scot- 
land, and  therefore  could  not  be  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Chairman, 

493.  When  I  interposed  just  now  to  put  a 
question  about  Lord  Dysart's  case,  you  were  re- 
ferring to  the  nature  of  the  disability  ;  will  you 


Chairman — continued. 

continue  what  you  have  to  sav  upon  that  sub- 
ject ? — Falling  back  upon  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  the  aisability  which  prevents  a 
Peer  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
Parliamentary  and  not  an  hereditary  disability, 
if  that  can  be  supported,  it  follows  that  it  is  the 
issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  which  creates  the  collision  between  the 
two  Parliamentary  services  and  creates  the  dis- 
ability, because  thereby  the  eldest  son  becomes 
civilly  dead  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
same  way  as  when  a  Member  of  Parliament  was 
adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  new  writ  was  moved  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  O'Brien  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
treason,  so  a  new  writ  is  mov^  in  the  case  of 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  because  he  is  called  by 
the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  is,  by  ihe  death  of 
his  father,  ennobled,  he  thereby  becomes  a  Peer 
of  the  Realm  by  light ;  and,  although  he  does 
not  become  a  Lord  of  Parliament  until  he  re- 
ceives a  writ  of  sununons,  he  is  disqualified  from 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  if  he  is  a  Member  of 
House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  he  remains  a  Member,  until  he  is  divested 
of  the  seat  by  the  ordinary  Parliamentary  pro- 
cess, such  as  the  grant  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
or  b^  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  in  consequence  of 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  ;  but,  as  he  is  a 
Peer  by  right,  he  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  falls  into  the  position  of 
an  unsworn  Member,  of  Members  returned  upon 
a  double  return,  or  of  a  Member  who  is  adjudged 
a  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

494.  When  you  say  he  is  "  disqualified  from 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,"  is  that  a  statutory  disquali- 
fication ? — No ;  I  should  presume  it  was  under 
the  law  of  Parliament. 

495.  Is  that  by  statute? — No,  there  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  statute  dealing  with  it ; 
the  disqualification  is  by  the  common  law  of 
Parliament. 

496.  Is  it  a  common  law  disqualification  ? — I 
presume  so ;  it  is  a  disqualification  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  prevents  a  Peer  from  voting 
at  an  election.  That  disability  is  not  based  on 
statute. 

Chairman. 

497.  I  do  not  quite  follow  why  if  a  man  who 
has  not  received  a  writ  of  simimons  is  not  re- 

?uired  to  vacate  his  seat  (if  he  is  in  the  House  of 
)onimons)  he  should  be  disqualified  from  offering 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  services  which  creates  the 
disability  ?—  1  think  that  point  is  touched  by  Sir 
William  Anson  in  the  note  in  his  book  on  the 
"  Law  of  the  Constitution."  In  referring  to  the 
Parliamentary  position  of  a  Peer  who  has  not 
taken  out  his  writ  of  summons,  he  states  :  *•  The 
Peerage  is  a  status  involving,  among  other 
things,  liability  to  a  summons,  if  it  be  the 
Queen's  pleasure  to  issue  the  writ.  It  is  the 
status,  not  the  summons^  which  causes  the  dis- 
qualification." 

498.  On 
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CAatrman— <2ontinaed. 

498.  On  that  theory  I  quite  follow  it ;  if  there 
is  a  disQualifying  status,  of  course,  he  cannot  be 
elected  ?  —  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Buffour. 

499.  Does  Sir  William  Anson  lay  down  the 
proposition  that  he  is  disqualified  from  offering 
nimself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — No  ;  he  does  not  touch  that  point. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

500.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  is  the  heir  to  a  Scotch 
Peerage ;  the  father  dies,  and  then  this  gentle- 
man becomes  a  Scotch  Peer,  but  I  assume,  of 
course,  he  is  not  a  delegated  Peer  ;  in  that  case 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  would  vacate  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  what  form 
would  the  writ  be  moved  in  such  a  case  as  that? 
— I  can  answer  that  question  by  referring  to  the 
Stormont  case,  though  I  am  not  aware  what  the 
exact  form  of  the  motion  was  in  that  case. 

50\.  The  form  could  not  be  in  that  case  that 
he  has  been  called  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  not  been  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers  ? — Quite  so  ;  that  was  so 
also  in  the  Dysart  case.  The  form  of  the  motion 
on  the  Stormont  case  can  be  looked  up ;  it  is  in 
the  52nd  volume  of  ^^  Hansard." 

502.  While  that  is  being  looked  up,  may  I  put 
this  question  to  you :  in  that  case  there  is  no 
suspensory  state  at  all ;  the  blood  is  ennobled  and 
the  man  ceases  to  be  a  Commoner  and  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  moment  of 
his  father's  death  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so  in 
the  case  of  a  Scotch  Peerage. 

503.  What  would  happen,  then,  if  there  were 
doubt  as  to  the  title,  such  as  has  occurred  in 
English  Peerages  ? — A  case  would  arise  which 
the  House  of  Commons  must  settle. 

504.  The  House  of  Commons  would  have  to 
satisfy  itself  in  some  other  way  as  to  whether  the 
man  had  become  a  Peer  or  not  ? — I  presume  so. 

505.  In  the  meanwhile  what  would  be  the 
status  of  the  man ;  do  you  consider  that  he  would 
have  a  right  to  continue  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  while  his  status  was  being 
determined  upon  ? — Hatsell,  as  you  are  aware, 
thought  that  he  was.     I  should,  however,  sug- 

Sest  that  the  moment  there  was  any  doubt  about 
is  right  to  sit,  he  wotdd  fall  back  into  the  posi- 
tion of  an  imsworn  Member,  and  would  sit  below 
the  Bar.  In  the  same  way,  where  there  is  a 
contested  claim  to  an  English  Peerage,  I  should 
consider  (the  point  has  never  been  decided)  that 
as  soon  as  the  claimant  commenced  proceedings 
claiming  to  be  a  Peer  of  right  he  would  fall  into 
the  position  of  an  unsworn  Member,  and  sit 
below  the  Bar.  As  regards  the  law  relating  to 
Scotch  Peerages,  a  few  notes  thereon  are  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix  Papers  which  I  handed 
in  on  the  last  occasion,  which  seem  to  me  to 
show  that  the  positions  of  Scotch  Peers  and 
English  Peers  are  totally  dissimilar. 

Sir  George  Oshome  Morgan. 

506.  The  Act  of  Union  expressly  provides 
that  a  Scotch  Peer  shall  not  sit  lor  a  bcotch  con- 
stituency, but  it  says  nothing  about  his  sitting 
for  an  English  constituency  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 
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507.  That  being  so,  how  does  the  incapacity 
arise  in  that  case;  does  it  not  arise  from  his 
having  become  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  ? — I 
should  venture  to  suggest,  as  I  did  before,  that, 
having  become  under  the  Act  of  Union  a  Peer 
of  Great  Britain,  he  is  represented  by  the 
Scottish  representative  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

508.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  groimd  for 
the  apprehension  which  Lord  Coleridge  expressed 
in  his  evidence  this  morning,  that  he  would  be 
liable  to  penalties  if  he  continued  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  a  Peerage  ? — I  mentioned!  on  the  last  occasion 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  there  is  no 
penalty  attaching;  because  it  is  under  the  un- 
written law  of  Parliament  that  a  Member  cannot 
sit  and  vote  in  such  a  case. 

509.  In  the  memorandum  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  to-day 
you  say  that  a  Peer  b^  right,  that  is  to  say,  who 
has.  succeeded  to  the  title,  like  Lord  Coleridge, 
falls  into  the  position  of  an  unsworn  Member. 
That  is  not  quite  correct,  is  it ;  because  an  un- 
sworn Member  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy 
penalty  ? — That  observation  was  directed  to  his 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Chairman. 

510.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  for  me  to 
interpose  here,  as  I  have  now  before  me  the 
form  of  the  writ  which  was  moved  for  Perthshire 
on  the  21  St  February  1840,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Stormont.  The  motion  moved  by  Mr.  Maule 
was,  **  That  the  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  issue  a  new  writ 
for  the  election  of  a  Commissioner  for  the  County 
of  Perth,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Stormont,  now 
Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Vic  count  Stormont,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  That  was  the  form 
of  the  motion.  Then  Mr.  Pringle :  "  Mr.  Pringle 
wished  to  know  whether  it  consisted  with  tke 
knowledge  of  the  honourable  Member  that  Lord 
Stormont  had  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  F.  Maule  replied,  that 
it  did  not  consist  with  his  knowledge  that  Lord 
Stormont  had  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  it  consisted  with  his  know* 
ledge  that  he  was  now  Viscount  Stormont  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  according  to  the  Ai-ticles 
of  Union  he  could  not  sit  for  a  Scotch  county." 
You  will  observe  it  was  a  Scotch  county  and 
not  an  English  county.  Then  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
who,  I  presume,  would  be  Sir  John  Campbell, 
said,  "  It  appears  from  what  has  fallen  from  the 
right  honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for 
Pembroke,  that  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  was  dead, 
and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Lord  Stormont, 
the  late  Member  for  Perth,  for  so  he  must  call 
him,  was  the  eldest  son  and  legitimate  heir. 
But  the  House  must  consider  the  case  as  if  the 
late  Earl  had  only  been  Lord  Stormont;  they 
were  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  that  he  was 
Earl  of  Mansfield  also.  Well,  then,  being  onlv 
Viscount  Stormont,  there  was  no  doubt  that  his 
eldest  son  and  heir,  now  Viscount  Stormont, 
being  a  Scotch  Peer,  was  disqualified  from 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  seat 
therefore  was  vacant "  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  Heitry  James, 

511.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer  became 
disqualified  until  the  year  1832  in  this  way  : 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  a  supple- 
mentary article  was  agreed  to,  and  in  that  sup- 
plementary article  it  was  declared  ^^that  none 
shall  be  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent a  shire  or  burgh  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  for  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  such  as  are  now  capable  by  the  laws  of 
this  Kingdom  to  elect  or  be  elected  as  Commis- 
sioners for  shires  or  burghs  to  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland."  The  old  law  was  that  the  eldest  son 
of  a  Peer  could  not  be  elected.  Then  Section 
13  of  the  Act  declares  that  this  "  Act  passed  in 
Scotland  for  settling  the  manner  of  electing  the 
16  Peers  and  45  Members  to  represent  Scotland 
in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  aforesaid 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  declared  to  be 
as  valid  as  if  the  same  had  been  part  of  and 
engrossed  in  the  said  Articles  of  Union  "? — Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

512.  Is  there  any  instance  of  a  person  succeed- 
ing to  a  Scotch  Peerage,  representing  an  English 
constituency,  who  has  been  held  to  be  disqualified  ? 
— That  was  the  very  point  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dysart. 

513.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  case,  except 
that  of  Lord  Dysart,  since  the  Act  of  Union  ? — 
There  were  one  or  two  other  similar  cases  in 
the  same  year,  namely,  1708. 

Sir  Henry  James. 

514.  You  have  said  that  in  your  opinion  the 
position  of  an  heir  of  a  dead  Peer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  governed  by  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure alone  ?— Yes. 

515.  Supposing  he  stood  for  election,  the 
question  oi  whether  he  was  eligible  would  not  be 
determined  by  Parliament,  but  it  would  be  deter- 
mined by  a  legal  tribunal,  who  would  have  to 
determine  his  rights  according  to  positive  law, 
and  not  according  to  Parliamentary  procedure. 
His  disqualification  in  regard  to  the  electors 
must  surely  be  a  question  of  law,  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  procedure? — In  order  to 
help  me  to  answer  that  question,  might  I  ask 
whether  there  is  a  statute  which  disqualifies  a 
man  who  is  attainted  for  high  treason  from 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

516.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  I  should  say  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  law.  If  a  person  is  elected  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  the  legality  of  his  election 
can  surely  only  be  determined  by  a  legal  tribunal,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  not  as  a  matter  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  ? — Supposing  a  man  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treason,  but  was  nevertheless 
returned,  or  put  up,  as  a  candidate  for  a  consti- 
tuency, I  understand  that  he  would  be  disquali- 
fied under  the  common  law;  would  not  the 
common  law  apply  also  to  the  case  of  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Peer  ? 

517.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  the  right  of  the 
voters,  or  the  right  of  the  constituency :  that 
must  surely  be  a  right  in  the  subject  to  be  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  not  by  Parliamentary  proce- 
dure. However,  if  you  have  not  entered  into 
the  matter,  I  will  not  press  it.  Now,  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  under  the  Statute  of  Anne 


Sir  Heitry  James — continued. 

there  is  a  disability  created,  and  a  p«^nalty  created, 
so  that  anybody  under  the  disability  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  penalty  would  be  recoverable  by 
an  action  at  law,  and  the  procedure  in  that  action 
would  be  governed  by  positive  law,  and  not  by 
the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure  ;  would  not 
that  be  so? — The  case  the  honourable  Member 
is  putting,  as  I  understand,  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  the  penalty  was  created  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

518.  Certainly  ;  we  are  dealing  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament  that  says  nothing  about  Peers  as 
such,  but  onlv  says  that  if  any  person  is  disabled 
from  sitting  he  snail  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he 
sits  and  votes.  The  question  of  whether  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty,  when  it  is  sued  for,  would 
have  to  be  tried  by  a  legal  tribunal ;  what 
would  Parliamentary  procedure  have  to  do  with 
it  ? — The  position  which  I  have  taken  up  in  the 
matter  simply  relates  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

519.  The  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not  determine  abso- 
lutely and  positively  the  real  right  as  afifecting 
the  status  of  the  person  for  all  purposes,  I  pre- 
sume ? — I  thought  it  indicated  the  status. 

Mr.  Curzon. 

520.  I  think  vou  have  told  the  Committee 
mort  than  once  that  in  your  opinion  the  disability 
of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  turns 
upon  the  incompatibility  of  service,  and  that  in 
your  judgment  that  disability  commences  upon 
the  receipt  by  him  of  the  writ  of  summons ;  do 
you  conceive  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage from  Sir  Erskine  May's  work,  which  you 
have  printed  in  your  memorandum,  that  '^  English 
Peers  are  ineligible  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
having  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House ; "  do  you 
take  that  to  mean  as  having  received  a  writ  of 
summons  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  that  meaning 
was  given  to  that  passage  by  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

521.  You  agree  with  that  statement  of  Sir 
Erskine  May's? — Undoubtedly. 

522.  In  another  part  of  your  evidence  last 
week  you  told  us  that  you  regarded  an  English 
Peer  as  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  because  he  was  already  represented 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  is  not  that  view  some- 
what inconsistent  with  the  other  ? — Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  eay  that  I  have  surrendered 
that  idea.  The  disability,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
arises,  because,  as  defined  by  the  Report  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  the 
eldest  son  on  his  father's  death  becomes  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm  by  rights  and  that  the  disability  is 
thereby  created. 

523.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  arrive 
at;  you  now  bold  that,  up<m  the  death  of 
his  father,  or  a  Peer,  he  succeeds,  he  becomes 
a  Peer  of  the  Realm  ?— By  right 

524.  But  not  until  he  receives  the  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  does  he  become 
a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and  not  till  that  moment 
does  his  disqualification  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  come  into  operation  ? — So  it  seems  to 
me.     The  receipt  of  the  writ  of  summons,  and 
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Mr.  Curzon — continued. 

the  taking  of  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords^  is 
held  to  be  so  important  that,  on  the  succession  of 
an  eldest  son,  he  must  prove  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  his  father  had  taken  his  seat 

525.  In  regard  to  what  you  have  just  been 
saying,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  autho- 
rities quoted  on  page  1  of  your  first  memo- 
randum under  the  heading,  **  Part  2 :  Authorities 
from  which  the  incapacity  of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  inferred.''  Is  it 
not  the  case  thnt  the  incapacity  in  each  case  is 
stated  by  these  great  autnorities,  "  Coke  upon 
Littleton,"  Coke's  "Institutes,"  and  Petyt's 
"  Lex  Parliamentaria,"  to  consist,  not  in  the 
fact  of  the  Peer  being  a  Peer  of  the  Bealm, 
but  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  is  not  that  expressly  stated  in  each  case  ? 
— I  quite  agree  with  that  statement ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
Littleton,  and  Coke,  and  Petyt,  a  Lord  of 
Parliament  was  equivalent  to  a  Peer  of  the 
Kealm. 

526.  Why  do  vou  say  that  ?— That  is  shown 
by  the  passage  which  I  read  from  the  Report  on 
**  The  dignity  of  a  Peer." 

627*  You  have  already  pointed  out  to  us  their 
distinction  between  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  and  a 
Peer  of  Parliament  ? — I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
time  of  Coke  and  Petyt,  long  before  the  Act  of 
Union  ;  it  was  the  Act  of  Union  that  created  that 
distinction. 

528.  There  was  a  distinction  in  existence,  was 
there  not,  before  the  Act  of  Union,  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  women  and  the  case  of  minors  ?-— 
Yes;  it  is  so  stated  in  the  passage  I  quoted 
from  the  Report  "  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer." 

529.  Are  we  not  entitlea  to  attribute  that 
meaning  to  Petyt's  words  when  he  says  "  who» 
ftoever  is  not  a  Lord  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Lords'  House  is  of  the  House  of  Commons ; " 

iou  will  observe  he  does  not  say  "or  of  the 
iords'  House,"  but  **  tmd  of  the  Lords'  House ;" 
may  we  not  infer  from  that  that  a  Peer  who  is 
not  a  Lord  of  Parliament  because  he  has  not 
receive  a  writ  of  summons,  is,  in  Petyt's  opinion, 

Sualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — The 
anger  of  such  an  inference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
to  Petyt  a  "  Lord  of  Parliament  and  o/*  the  Lords' 
House "  is  equivalent  to  a  Peer  of  the  Realm. 
He  could  not  think  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  other 
than  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament. 

530.  Nevertheless  the  inference  I  draw  from 
the  words  is  perfectiy  legitimate,  is  it  not? — The 
words  must  be  judged  from  the  time  at  which 
they  were  written. 

531.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  about  the 
Scotch  Peers ;  do  you  not  conceive  that  Scotch 
Peers,  upem  succeeding  to  their  title,  are  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  because  they  become  Peers  of  Great  Britain, 
but  because  of  their  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Taking  the  case  of  Lord  Dysart,  for 
instance,  who  sat  for  an  English  constituency,  is 
it  not  possible  to  contend  that  he  became  dis- 
qualified to  remain  in  the  House  oS  Commons, 
not  because  he  became  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain, 
but  because  he  was  one  of  a  body  already  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Scotch 
representative  Peers  ?  —Yes ;  but  to  bring  him 
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under  that  condition  he  must  be  a  Peer  of  Great 
Britain  because  the  Scotch  representative  Peers 
sit  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

532.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  his  disquali- 
fication for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons? — 
That  is  just  the  point  on  which  I  do  not  venture 
to  give  any  opmion  other  than  by  a  reference 
to  the  principle  laid  down  in  Sir  T.  Erskine 
May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  namely,  that  such 
a  Peer  as  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  was  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Scotch 
Peers,  and  that,  being  represented  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  could  not  sit  any  longer  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

533.  it  was  because  he  was  represented  by  the 
Scotch  Peers  that  he  was  disqualified  from  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — That  is  the^)nly 
explanation  I  can  give  thereon. 

534.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  an 
eldest  son  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  suc- 
ceeding to  his  title,  though  he  remains  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  sort,  is  yet  not 
entitled  to  sit  and  vote ;  the  words  you  use  in 
the  last  paper  which  you  put  before  us  are  ^  as 
he  is  a  Peer  by  right  he  cannot  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons."  I  presume  that  is, 
again,  only  a  personal  opinion  of  your  own, 
founded  upon  custom  ? — Undoubtedly. 

535.  If  therefore  an  heir  to  a  Peerage,  about 
whose  right  of  succession  to  his  father  or  prede- 
cessor in  title,  no  real  doubt  is  entertained,  is  in 
your  judgment  disqualified/from  sitting  and  vot- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  why  does  not  the 
same  rule  apply  to  a  collateral  about  whose  suc- 
cession there  may  be  greater  doubt ;  how  can 
you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  case  in  which 
the  evidence  is  clear,  and  a  case  where  the  evi- 
dence is  not  so  clear  ? — I  should  say  in  that  case 
that  so  soon  as  the  collateral  heir  began  to  take 
proceeedings  to  establish  his  claim  to  be  a  Peer, 
he  then  became,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  a  Peer  bv  r^bt. 

536.  Supposing  he  declines  to  take  any  pro- 
ceedings at  all  ? — How  can  the  House  of  Com- 
mons interfere  in  the  matter? 

537.  Has  the  House  of  Commons  ever  inter- 
fered in  such  a  case  ? — Never. 

538.  Can  you  contemplate  the  case  of  a  man 
being  a  Peer  and  continuing  to  vote  and  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  because  he  does  not 
choose  to  apply  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons or  to  take  any  proceedings  with  a  view  to 
taking  his  seat  in  the  Honse  of  Lords?  —  Un- 
doubtedly ;  a  man  may  be  a  bankrupt  and  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  if  the  House  does 
not  take  notice,  he  may  continue  sitting. 

539.  You  stated  in  the  paper  you  put  before 
us  that  a  Peer  by  right  cannot  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  I  understand  you 
to  sa^  you  can  contemplate  the  case  of  a  man 
who  IS  a  Peer  by  right,  but  who,  from  not  caring 
to  make  any  application  himself,  or  from  lack  of 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  others  to  supply  the 
evidence,  or  tfaroi^  his  failing  to  supply  the 
evidence  himself,  may  contiuue  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons? — It  is  possible  there 
might  be  such  a  case.  It  would  be  a  case  which 
has  never  yet    been    practically    tested.     The 
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Mr.  Curzon — continued. 
House    of  Commons    never  acts  unless  it  has 
official  notice ;  it  has  otherwise  no  notice  what^ 
ever  of  the  position  of  Members. 

640.  If  the  House  never  acts  without  official 
notice,  and  never  interferes  unless  proceedings 
are  taken,  why  should  it  be  the  case  that  lineal 
heirs  cannot  sit  and  vote  ?— The  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  «ct  until  the  Peer  receives  his 
writ  of  simimons. 

Ml.  Suppose  he  does  not  apply  for  the  writ 
of  summons,  why  cannot  he  stul  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — That  is  a  case  which 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  says  the  House  will  not 
suffer  to  continue. 

542.  In  the  event  of  no  application  being 
made,  and  no  pnuceedings  taken,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  take  some  special  action, 
which  you  say  is  never  taken,  the  heir  to  a  Peer- 
age can  go  on  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — The  case  has  never  arisen. 

543.  If  the  case  did  arise  special  steps  would 
have  U>  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? — 
I  presume  so. 

Viscount  fFotmer. 

544.  No  machinery  exists  for  dealing  with 
such  a  case  ? — No,  except  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  expulsion,  or  a  resolution  that  the  Member  in 
question  must  not  pass  bevond  the  Bar. 

545.  No  machinery  exists  for  proving  that  a 
man  is  a  Peer  who  does  not  choose  to  furnish  the 
proof  himself? — Certainly  not. 

546.  I  could  not  quite  understand  your  answer 
to  the  Bioht  honourable  Geutleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Birminghaib,  in  regard  to  a  Scotch 
Peer  ;  do  I  understand  in  your  opinion  the  seat 
is  vacated  because  the  blood  of  the  heir  is 
ennobled  immediately  on  his  father's  death,  or 
because,  becoming  a  Peer  of  Scotland  imme- 
diately on  his  father's  death,  he  instantly  becomes 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  delegation  ? 
— That  remark  was  directed  to  Lord  Stormont's 
case.  He  was  distinctly  disqualified  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  because  he  sat  for  a  Scotch  con- 
stituency. 

547.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  does 
not  sit  for  a  Scotch  constituency  and  is  not  a 
Peer  of  Great  Britain  in  the  sense  of  having  an 
hereditaiy  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords;  does 
that  man  vacate  his  seat  because  his  blood  is 
ej^nobled  inomediately  on  his  father's  death,  or 
because  immediately  on  his  father's  death  he 
becomes  a  Peer  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  has  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  delegation  ? — The 
older  authorities  are  silent  on  that  point ;  but  I 
should  have  thought  that,  as  laid  down  in  Sir  T. 
Erskine  May's  l>ook»  it  was  because  he  has 
become  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  there- 
fore represented  in  Parliament  by  the  Scotch 
Peers. 


Ckairman* 

548.  He  is  therefore  a  Peer  of  Parliament  by 
delegation  ? — Yes. 

549.  There  is  one  case  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to,  and  to  know  your  view  upon,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  material  m  view  of  wnat  you 
have  been  saying ;  it  is  the  case  of  the  South- 
ampton Election,  which  is  reported  in  the  61st 
Volume  of  Hansard,  page  420,  upon  which  a 
motion  was  made  on  the  11th  of  March  1842  : 
"  Sir  George  Clerk  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  that  the  seat  of  Lord  Bruce  for  the  boroueh 
of  Southampton  has,  by  law,  become  vacant,  he 
being  now  Earl  of  Elgin,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  That  was  the  resolution  moved; 
there  is  no  allegation  there  that  he  had  received 
any  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords? — 
That  is  a  case  of  a  Scotch  Peerage,  I  presume. 

550.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that, 
although  the  Earldom  of  Elgin  is  a  Scotch 
Peerage,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  right  of  some  Barony,  and  not  as  a 
representative  Peer  ? — The  Writ  was  appar- 
ently moved  for  as  being  the  case  of  a  Scotch 
Peerage. 

551.  It  is  quite  true  that,  since  the  Act  of 
Union  with  Ireland,  any  Scotch  Peer  became  a 
Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  I  want,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  what  follows  :  **  Mr.  Winn 
said  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
motion,  but  he  thought  it  right  that  the  House 
should  have  some  authentic  or  eflScient  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the 
elevation  of  Lord  Bruce  to  the  Peerage.  Sir 
George  Gray  said  he  thought  the  House  should 
be  cautious  not  to  establish  a  precedent  which 
might  lead  to  inconvenient  results.  Major  G. 
Bruce  said  he  could  certify  to  the  fact  which 
was  then  the  subject  of  discussion,  having 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin* 
Resolution  agreed  to."  There  we  have  a  case 
where  a  gentleman  merely  says,  '^I  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Lord,"  and  thereupon 
the  Hou^  issues  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a 
Member  in  the  room  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Peer  ? — Is  not  that  wholly  a  case  of  a  Scotch 
Peerage?  The  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer 
succeras,  under  Scotch  law,  by  inheritance,  to 
his  father's  titles  and  position.  The  matter  is 
not  brought  before  Parliament  in  any  wav ; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  prove  his  title.  An 
English  Peer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  prove 
his  title  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  two 
Peerages  are  on  a  totallv  different  footing.  In 
a  Scottish  Peerage  the  eldest  son  became  a  Peer 
by  inheritance.  All  cases  of  contested  Peerages 
in  Scotland  were  sent  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  Parliament  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 
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Pabt  L 

AuTHOBiTiBS  regarding  the  Ennoblement  of  Blood  by  Accession  to  a  Peerage. 

Coke  on  Littleton,  18ih  Ed.,  yol.  p.  165. :  After  a  dissertation  on  the  creation  of  a  Peer  by  writ,  a  creation  which 
was  incomplete  if  the  Peer  did  not  take  Ins  seat--a  method  of  creation  now  of  very  rare  occurrence — this  sentence 
occurs :  '*  And,  albeit  the  creation  by  writ  is  the  ancienter,  yet  the  creation  by  letters  patent  is  the  surer,  for  he  may 
be  sufficiently  created  by  letters  patent,  and  made  noble,  albeit  he  never  sit  in  Parliament.'*^ 

Beport,  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  yd.  L,  p.  393 :  '^  If  created  by  letters  patent  he 
becomes  ennobled  and  a  Peer  of  the  Bealm  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent,  and  the  writ  sunuioning  him  to  rarliament 
is  a  mere  consequence  of  the  right  given  by  the  letters  patent." 


PabtIL 

AuTHORiTiBS  from  which  the  lnciq;>acity  of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  inferred. 

Coke  on  Littleton,  18th  Ed.,  yd  I.,  p.  165. :  *'  The  true  division  of  persons  is,  that  every  man  is  either  of 
nobility,  that  is  a  Lonl  of  Parliament  of  the  Upper  House,  or  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  amonffst  the  Commons, 
as  knignts,  esauires.  citizens,  and  burffesses  oi  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  commonly  csJled  the  House  of 
Commons ;  ana  he  that  is  not  of  the  nobility  is  by  intendment  of  law  among  the  Conmions." 

Coke's  Institutes,  Fourth  Part,  The  Hi^h  Court  of  Parliament,  yoL  6,  p.  46  :  "  A  kni^t  banneret,  being  no 
Lord  of  Parliament,  is  eligible  to  be  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  of  the  House  of  Commons,  bemg  under  the  degree  of 
baron,  who  is  of  the  lowest  degree  of  the  Lords'  House." 

Petyt's  Lex  Parliamentarian  p.  151 :  '*  Whosoever  is  not  a  ix>rd  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Lords'  House,  is  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  m  parson,  or  by  representation,  partly  coagmentative,  and  partly  representative.'* 


*  Note  by  Editor.^^  In  the  esse  of  nobility  by  l«tten  patent  the  creation  is  perfiiet,  end  the  bleed  is  ennobled  wtthont  sitting." 
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Part  IIL 

Statements  from  the  Chair  of  the  House  regarding  the  yaoancy  of  a  Seat  by  Peerage. 

No.  1. 

Substance  of  a  Conyenation  between  Lord  Egmont  and  Mr.  Onslow,  relating  to  the  Peerage. 

On  the  20th  of  May  1760,  Lord  Egmont  applied  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Onslow,  before  the  Honse  sat,  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  intended  to  mo^e  the  Bouse  |#r  a  new  Writ  for  the  Oo«ftty  of  Kent,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Watson,  who 
was  made  a  Peer.  Mr.  OmIow  toM  him  that  the  ferm  of  his  Motito  must  be :  "  in  the  room  of  Lewis  Monson 
Watson,  Esquire,  now  Lord  Sondes,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,'*  and  that  the  House  receiyed  the  Motion  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Member  who  made  it.  .  .  .  The  Member,  who  upon  this  occasion  moves  for  a  new  Writ,  must 
say :  '*  in  the  room  of  A.  B.,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  '* ;  for  the  attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
considered  as  a  service,  and  the  two  services  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  But  this  fact  is  seldom  inquired  into 
"by  the  House,  but  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  M&niber  Who  flUoves  it.  .  .  .  **  A  punuii  liwuiues  vPecr,  eitlrer 
by  descent  or  W  creation.  When  by  the  former,  the  instant  the  ancestor  dies  the  heir  becomes  a  Peer,  and  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  immediately  vacant  )^  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ  to  call 
such  heir  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  for  it  is  only  a  writ  of  summons  to  attend  his  service  there  ;  and  without  it,  or 
though  he  should  never  take  his  seat  there,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  And  if, 
in  some  particular  case,  or  to  answer  any  particular  purpose,  this  writ  of  summons  should  be  delayed  to  be  issued,  ihe 
House  01  Commons  would  nevertliMdless  consider  his  seat  amonffst  them  m  vacated,  and  would  order  a  new  writ.  In 
the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Cariisle,  when  upon  the  death  of  his  leKther  a  new  writ  was  moved,  the  Speaker  said  he  had 
asked  the  mover  of  it  whether  iJie  writ  of  summons  had  issued ;  but  that  this  proceeded  merely  from  curiosity,  hia 
seat  in  the  House  of  Conmions  being  vacant,  whether  it  had  issued  or  not.'*t 


ICirror  of  P»rlla 
men^  Barrow 
Snd  8eM~p.  et  J, 
Friday,  irDec 
1810. 


No.  2. 

Beendston  Writ. 

Mr.  Leader  :  I  move.  Sir,  that  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Manners  Sutton^  do  issue  his  warrant  for  a  new  Writ  f<ir  the 
Borough  of  Beeralston,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Lovaine,  now  Earl  of  Beverley.  Tou,  Sir,  having  inquired,  when  the 
subject  was  mentiotted  to  yon  yesterday>  whether  the  usual  words  ^  uow  svnmoned  up  to  the  other  Hoose  of 
Parliament,"  were  added  to  the  Motion,  and  having  been  answered  in  the  negative,  were  pleased  then  to  recommend 
th^t  reference  ^ould  be  made  to  precedents,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  whether  such  addition  to  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  was  not  essential. 

Mr.  Ledder  faasod  faisarj^ment  in  suoAort  of  his  Motion  on  Mr.  %»eak6r  Onslow's  conversation,  and  to  tba 
case  of  Lord  Dursley  mentioned  in  HatselTs  note  cited  beloif. 

The  Speaker  :.  Before  I  put  the  question,  perhaps  the  House  will  think  I  am  called  upon  to  make^and  the 
Honourable  Member  (Mr.  L^er)  I  am  sure  will  excuse  me  if  I  make  some  observations  dn  the  cifonmstancea  of 
his  Motion.  The  Motion  now  made  to  the  House  is  that  the  Speaker  shall  issue  his  warxant  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Beeralston  in  the  room  of  the  Honourable  General  Percy,  commonly  callea  Lord  Lovaine,  who  is  alleged  bv  the 
Honourable  Member  that  makes  the  Motion  to  be  out  of  thia  Housfi  of  JPuli^mfii^t  in  consequence  of  his  now  being 
a  Peer  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Honourable  Member  will  favour  me  with  his  attention — T  take  these  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  an  Honourable  Member  be  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  his  place  in  this  House  becomes  vacant. 
The  Honourable  Member  (Mr.  Leader)  as  I  understood  him,  stated  that  he  could  produceprecedents  to  show  that 
where  an  Honourable  Member  had  become  a  Peer,  but  had  not  yet  been  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  a  Motion 
of  this  description  might  be  granted,  I  wstdied  the  course  which  the  Honourable  Member  punned  with  becoming 
deference  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  result  of  his  enquiry.  He  first  produced  dicta  from  a  book  of  great 
authority  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  mdispensably  necessary  that  a  Writ  of  Summons  should  issue  in  order  to 
Vacate  the  seat  of  a  Member  who  has  become  a  Peer.  Now  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  entertained  as 
to  that  principle,  because  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  any  individual  who  becomes  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
•be  at  the  same  time  a  Member  of  this  House.  But  the  House,  it  should  be  observed,  would  require  not  only  special 
tindprimd  facie,  but  positive  evidence,  that  the  individual  had  become  a  Peer  and  therefore  was  not  able  to  sit  in 
this  House. 

The  uniform  cicrrent  of  authority  has  been  this :  the  House  would  require  an  allegation  to  be  made  of  some  proof 
that  the  party  in  question  had  ceased  to  be  a  Member,  and  the  most  obvious  proof  is  that  of  his  having  become  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  whether  he  has  received  a  summons  to  the  other  House  or  not,  though  if  a  summons  shall  have 
issued  from  the  House  of  Peers  that  of  itself  must  be  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  become  a  Member  of 
the  other  House.  All  that  these  diets  tend  te^show  'ts-thet'tf -the-  -House  <of -Lords  do  not  choose  to  issue  such 
summons  that  circumstance  cannot  deprive  the  House  of  its  right  to  supply  the  room  of  such  Peer.  If  the  House  of 
Lords  are  negligent,  that  is  not  to  stop  the  House  of  Commons  from  mling  up  the  vacancy  that  has  occurred  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the  House  of  Commons  must  first  have  evidence  before  it  that  such  vacancy 
has  so  occurred.    If,  therefore,  I  have  made  m3rself  understood  to  the  House  the  result  of  what  I  have  said  amounts 

to 


*  If  the  person  be  not  lineal  heir,  bat  Collateral,  or  a  remote  claimant,  doef  his  claiming  a  Peerage  ipiOfaeieditqxuiiify  him  from 
a  seat  in  the  Houne  of  Cootmonn,  a]tb<»ugli  eventuallj  he  may  never  obtain  such  peerage  ?  It  should  seem  that  until  the  King,  by 
writ  of  auiDmiiiia,  calla  him  up  to  the  Hoa»e  of  Peers,  be  cannot  lose  his  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  under 
Statute  24  Geq.  3,  n.  26,  for  issuing  wriu  during  proi'ogation,  in  the  case  of  a  seat  vacated  by  peerage,  the  Act  requires  a  certificate 
bjr  two  Members  of  ParliHment  to  the  Speaker  "That  a  writ  of  summons  hath  been  issued,  under  tlM  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  to 
summon  Huch  Peer  to  Parliament."     Also,  the  customary  words  of  inducement  to  the  Chder  of  the  House  are,  for  a  warrant  for 

,  in  the  room  of ,  now  Lord  ,  called  up  to  the  Houte  ^f  Pegr^,    Accordingly,  in  the  case  of 

General  B<Ttie,.  14th  and  15th  Pebmary,  1809,  a  writ  (for  Stamford)  ordered,  upon  the  allegation  that  he  was  now  Barl  of  Lindsay, 
called  up  to  the  Houve  of  Peers,  was  superseded  rbe  next  day,  upon  a  contrary  allegation,  that  no  writ  of  summons  had  issued. 

t  By  the  uniform  prsctice,  as  entmd  in  the  Journals  (from  1714,  at  least,  to  1810),  no  writ  was  issued  in  the  room  of  a 
Member  become  a  Peer  of  Patliament  by  descent,  without  an  allegation  that  he  had  been  called  np  to  the  Hoose  of  Peers;  and  many 
instances  of  it  occurred  in  Ms.  Onslow's  time  after  1738,  in  all  of  which  the  Order  is  so  entered.  But  6n  the  lOlh  January,  1811, 
a  motion  was  made  for  *'  s  new  writ  in  the  room  of  Lord  Vi»ot>uiit  Dursley,  now  Earl  of  Berkeley,**  and  the  House  granted  it, 
although  the  mover  declined  to  allege  that  he  was  called  up  to  the  Hou^e  of  P««n«,  upon  a  distinctiun  l>etween  the  case  of  an  heir 
apparent  (like  this  case)  and  the  case  of  collateral  descent,  like  (General  Bertie's. 

A^.J3.— Oil  the  29tb  June,  181 1,  the  Lords,  in  a  Comniltteo  of  Privileges,  resolved,  nem,  dis.,  that  Lord.  Dursley  had  not  made 
out  his  claim 
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to  this,  that  the  dicta  quoted  are  good  and  true ;  that  is,  that  the  fact  of  a  Writ  of  Summous  having  issued  is  not  the 
only  eridence  tiiat  would  be  conclusive  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 

The  Speaker  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had  advised  Mr.  Leader  to  reconsider  the  subject  before  he 
proposed  his  Motion,  and  that  he  (The  Speaker)  was  satisfled,  on  consideration  that  the  House  was  not 
authorised  to  order  the  Speaker  to  issue  his  Warrant. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


No.  3. 
New  Writ.— Nottingham  County  (Northern  Division). 


Mr.  Vernon  :  I  rise  for  thepurpose  of  moving  that  Mr.  Speaker  (Mr.  Abercromby)  do  issue  his  warrant  to  the  Mirror  of  ParUa- 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  a  new  Writ  for  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament,  for  the  north  division  of  the  vSI^.^M^' 
county  of  Nottingham,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Viscount  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough.    The  circumstances  under  Wedn^Mav,  ' 
which  I  propose  to  submit  this  Motion  to  the  House,  are  unusual,  but  by  no  means  unprecedented  ;  and  I  believe  that,  ^^  March  1886. 
in  the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue,  I  shall  follow  strictlv  what  has  been  the  ordinary  practice  in  similar  cases.    Lord 
Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough  by  descent,  his  father  having  recently  died,  has  not  yet  received  the  Writ  of 
Summons  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Mr.  Vernon  cited  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow's  conversation  and  Lord  Dursley's  case,  and  moved  for  a  new  Writ, 
*'  in  the  room  of  Lord  Viscount  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough." 

The  Speaker  :  After  having  heard  the  statements  made  by  the  honourable  Member,  and  the  Motion  which  he  has 
submitted  to  the  House,  I  feel  mjrself  called  upon  to  declare,  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for 
this  House  now  to  direct  that  the  Writ  should  be  issued.  The  only  safe  and  certain  evidence  on  wmch  the  House  can 
act  is,  that  a  Member  has  received  his  Writ  of  Summons,  and  has  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Member  of  this  House  being  entitled  to  be  a  Peer,. that  is  a  question  which  this  House 
cannot  decide,  and  therefore,  the  safest  course  is  to  act  only  when  the  Member  has  received  his  Writ  of  Summons. 
What  occurred  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dursley,  to  which  the  honourable  Member  alluded,  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  only  an 
additional  reason  for  adopting  the  course  which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend,  and  ought  to  jnake  this  House 
exceedingly  cautious  of  acting  on  any  other  than  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


No.  4. 

Mr.  Estcourt  moved  for  new  Writ  for  election  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  for  Horsham,  in  room  of  the  Hon.  « A.prii  1844, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abinger,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  ^*  ^  ^-  *'  ^'  *®'* 

Mr.  Tuf nell  called  attention  to  the  delay  of  three  weeks  in  making  this  Motion,  and  asked  the  Speaker  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lef evre)  what  length  of  interval  might  be  allowed,  in  the  case  of  the  accession  of  a  Member  to  the  peerage, 
before  that  House  should  declare  that  the  seat  was  necessarily  vacant. 

The  Speaker  stated  that  as  regarded  the  issue  of  a  Writ  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  honourable  Member,  the 
only  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  had  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Dum£ermline,  at  the  time  when  he  filled  the  Chair  of 
the  Houae.    (See  Speaker*s  ruling.  No.  d.)L 

It  was  true  that  when  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  died,  his  eldest  son  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  Hoi^  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  a  claim  made  by  one  of  its  Members  to  a  peerage  were  bond 
fide  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  safe  course  for  it  to  adopt  was  to  wait  for  the  Writ  of  Summons. 

\Noie<*-JiA  the  Motion  was  agreed  to,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  House  was  satisfied  regarding  the  is9i|e 
of  the  Writ  of  Summons.] 


Part  IV. 

AuTHOBrriBS  regarding  the  Principle  on  which  the  exclusion  of  a  Peer  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  based. 

Speaker  Onslow's  statement,  11.  Hatsell,  394. — that  ^^  the  Member,  in  the  case  of  a  peerage,  who  moves  for  a  new 

Writ,  mu9^  say,  *  in  the  room  of  ,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,*  for  the  jEtttend^ice  in  both  Bouses  of 

Parliament  is  considered  as  a  servioe,  and  the  two  services  are  incompatible  with  each  other.*' 

May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  10th  Ed.,  p.  29. — ^*'  English  Peers  are  ineligible  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
having  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House." 

Sir  William  Anson's  Law,  Ac.  of  the  Constitution,  2nd  Ed.,  Part  L  p.  216.—"  Note  1.  There  are  cases  in  recent 
times  of  Peers  by  descent  holding  ofi&ces  in  the  Civil  Servioe,  which  are  incompatible  with  a  seat  in' either  House. 
The  Peer  in  such  cases,  on  succeeding  to  his  peerage,  does  not  apply  for  Ins  Writ  of  Summons,  and  so  avoids  being 
disqualified  for  the  office  which  he  hmds. 

Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  succession  to  a  peerage  need  not  vacate  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless 
the  Peer  apply  for  his  Wnt 

But  the  peerage  is  a  etatue  in^nlring,  among  otbfir  things,  liability  to  a  Summons,  if  be  the  Queen's  pleasure  to 
issue  the  Wnt.    It  is  the  etatue^  not  the  summons,  which  causes  the  disqualification." 

[i\ro(M.*-If  the  authorities  from  which  the  incapacity  of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
inferred  (Part  II.)  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inference  rests  on  the  fact  that  a  Peer  is  a  Lord  of 
Parliament. 
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The  eldest  ton  of  a  Peer,  among  the  proofi  on  which  his  Writ  of  Sommoni  ii  iagned,  most  produce  th^ 
patent  of  peerage,  and  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Houae  of  Lords  showing  ^  the  last  Pea-  wt 
tnere* 

The  wording  of  the  provision  in  the  Statute  to  enable  the  Speaker  to  issue  a  new  Writ  in  the  ease  of  a  seat 
wsated  by  a  peerage,  is  Aat  he  is  required  to  issue  his  warrants  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  new 
WriU  for  electmg  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  room  of  such  Members  as  shall  darW  a 
recess,  become  Peers  of  Grwit  Britain,  as  soon  as  he  shall  receive  notice  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  oftwo 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  Writ  of  Summons  hath  been  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Groat 
Bntam  to  summon  the  said  Member  to  Parliament,  15  Geo.  IIL,  c.  36 ;  24  Geo.  Ill  c  26  ] 


Com.  JoaniH 
Vol.  6,  p.  187, 
16  AprU  1649. 


AdmlMion  of  a 
Member. 


Com.  Joum., 
VoL  6,  p.  sot 
5  May  1649. 

Admiasionof 
Members. 


Com.  Joum., 
VoL  6,  p.  »7, 
18  Sept.  1649. 
Admiadoa  of  a 
Member. 

Oommitteef. 


The  Three  Peers  who  Sat  in  the  Long  Parliament 

When  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  r6th  February  1649),  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  damrmus 
and  ought  to  be  abolished,  Halhun  remarks,  that  "  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  was  no  intention  of  takingaway  the 
digmty  of  peerage ;  the  Lords,  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Commonwealth,  retained  their  titlu  not  only 
m  common  usage,  but  m  all  leml  and  parliamentary  documents."  Yet  the  following  Peers,  when  the  House  of  Lori 
ceased  to  sit,  were  returned  to  Parliament :—  — o         -^  u» 

Ordered,  That  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  being  returned  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of 
Berks,  m  the  room  and  place  of  Sir  Francis  Pyle,  Baronet,  deceased,  be  admitted  into  the  House. 

The  question  being  propounded,  That  Edward  Lord  Howard,  being  newly  chosen  and  returned  for  a  Burgess  or 
Citisen  for  the  City  of  Carhsle,  be  now  admitted  into  the  House,  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  he  coming  in  upon  a 
new  election— 

And  the  question  being  put,  That  that  question  be  now  put ; 

It  was  resolved  in  the  afl&rmative. 

And  the  main  question  being  put ;  It  was  resolved,  Ac.  That  Edward  Lord  Howard,  being  newly  chosen  and 
returned  for  a  Burgess  or  Citizen  for  the  City  of  Carlisle,  be  now  admitted  into  the  House,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  upon  that  new  election. 

Ordered,  That  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  being  elected  Buigess  for  the  Town  of  Lynn  Regis  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  be  admitted  into  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Lord  Howard,  be  of  aU  the  several  Committees 
of  which  they  were  formerly  nominated  and  appointed ;  and  be  and  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorised  to  sit  snd 
act  in  all  the  said  several  Committees  accordingly. 


Pabt  V. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  issue  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  when  there  is  some  doubt  whether  a  Member's  return, 

or  the  tenure  of  his  seat,  is  tedmioally  valid. 

1782.  April  8.  Lord  Althorp  (^one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury)  is  returned  for  two  oonstituendea.  It  beinff 
doubtful  whether  this  was  valid,  since  it  was  not  a  time  of  general  election, -he  accepts  the  Chiltems,  and  is  re-elected 
for  one  of  the  constituencies.    IL  Hatsell,  Ed.  1785,  p.  53,  n. 

1801.  November  10.  W.  Bagwell,  M.P.,  takes  Holy  Orders.  It  being  doubtful  whether  this  vacated  his  seat  under 
the  existing  law,  he  accepts  the  Chiltems,  and  a  new  writ  is  issued.    Com.  Joum.,  10  November  1801. 

1808.  W.  Bagot  is  M»pointed  Under  Secretanr  of  State.  It  being  doubtful  whether  he  could  take  his  seat,  as 
there  were  already  two  Under  Secretaries  in  the  House,  he  accepts  the  Chiltems.    II.  Hatsell,  Ed.  1818,  p.  64,  n. 

1847-48.  A  Member  having  had  doubts  suggested  whether  he  had  not  been  disqualified  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
as  a  contractor,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  take  his  seat.  He  was,  howeVer,  unwilling  to  admit  his  disqualification, 
which  was  extremely  doubtful ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  for  Ihe  Cbiltera  Hundreds.    As  the  time  had  elapsed  for 

^itioning,  by  an  election  petition,  the  validity  of  his  return^  and  as  the  House  had  no  co^niaance  of  his  probable 
ualification,  the  House  agreed  to  his  acceptance  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.    May*s  Practice,  10th  Ed.  607. 

1880.  July  26,  27.  Mr.  Dodson  was  returned  for  Chester,  appointed  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,, 
and  re-elected  for  Chester.  His  second  election  was  not  questioned,  but  a  petitiop  was  brought  aeainst  the  first 
election,  and  it  was  declared  void  on  the  sround  of  bribery  committed  by  his  agent  without  his  knowledge.  Doubts 
were  raised  whether  Mr.  Dodson  had  leguly  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  was  qualified  to  sit  for  another  constituency. 
Po  remove  all  doubts,  he  accordingly  accepted  the  Clultems  and  was  elected  for  Scarborough.  May's  Practice^ 
10th  Ed.  607.  In  debate  Mr.  Attorney  General  stated  that  **  wherever  there  was  a  question  of  doubt,  that  doubt 
could  always  be  solved  by  granting  the  ChUtem  Hundreds.    26  July,  1880  ;  254  H.  D.  B,  s.  1861. 

1884.  February  12.  On  11th  February,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  advanced  to  the  table  of  the  House,  and  took  the  oath 
without  going  through  the  prescribed  formalities.  He  subsequently  voted,  and  thereby  his  seat,  he  being  an  unsworn 
Member,  was  vacat^  ipso  facta ;  but  as  it  might  be  held  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  not 
technically  taken  the  oath,  he  was  granted  the  Ciiiltem  Hundreds.    May*s  Practice,  10th  Ed.  608. 
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ADDITION  to  PAPER  No.  1  handed  in  by  Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  PcdgravCy  K.C.B., 


Addition  to  Part  m.—- Authorities  regarding  the  Principle  on  which  the  Exclusion  of  a  Peer  from  the 

House  of  Commons  is  based. 

An  Act  for  disqualifying  Bankrupts  from  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1871.    34  &  35  Vict.  c.  60. 

Section  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained — 

(1.)  Shall,  except  as  herein  expressly  proyided,  deprive  any  Peer  of  any  privileges  to  which  he  may  be  gg^lDg 
entitled  in*  right  of  his  peerage  ;  or 

(2.)  Shall  qualify  any  person  to  be  elected  to  or  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  not  have 
been  so  qualified  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 


APPENDIX,  No.  3. 


ADDITIONAL  PAPER  handed  in  by  Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  k.c.b. 


The  Scottish  Peerage  before  the  Union. 


Notes  on  the  Lord  Advocate's  Statement  (21  Feb.  1840,  52  Hans.  Deb.  436)  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  Lord  Stormont,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  instantly  became  a  Peer,  independently  of  any  service 
or  proof  of  legitimacy  ;  drawn  from  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerages,  by 
John  Bidden,  Advocate,  1842.'* 


Before  the  Union,  without  a  reference  from  the  Crown,  as  in  England,  where  the  act  is  indispensable,  the 
Court  of  Session  were  the  only  Judges  Ordinary  in  claims  to  Scottish  Peerages,  who  fully  tried  and  decided  them, 
and  "  the  Parliament  never  "  (Riddell,  pp.  11,  35,  316). 

In  a  case  of  a  contested  Peerage  the  Scottish  Parliament  allowed  an  interim  possession  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
For  instance.  Parliament  resolved  to  *'  allow  the  Lord  Cardross  to  be  caUed  in  the  Rolls  of  Parhament  as  Earl  of 
Buchan,  bat  reserving  to  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  others,  to  quarrel  his  title  and  precedence  as  accords'^ 
(pp.  32,  104). 

The  Peers  of  Scotland  were  not  summoned  to  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  particular  writs  addressed  to  each 
Lord,  but  by  one  general  summons.  A  Scottish  Parliament  received,  when  a  Parliament  was  summoned,  a  duplicate 
of  the  same  summons  which,  under  the  Great  Seal,  was  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  or  Bailie  of  the  district  where  the 
Peer  resided,  which  desired  the  Sheriff  or  Bailie  to  direct  "  omnes  et  singulos  episcopos,  abbates,  priores,  comites, 
barones,  et  ceeteros  liberetenantes,"  within  the  area  of  the  Sheriff's  authority,  to  appear  on  the  day  specified,  to 
treat  and  determine  matters  "  pro  utilitate  Regni  Nostri,  et  ReipublicaB  "  (pp.  640,  979). 


Other  Instances  showing  that  the  Conditions  affecting  the  English  and  Scottish  Peerages  are  essentially  diverse,  and 
that  the  English  and  Scottish  Peerages  do  in  nowise  "  quadrate'*  with  each  other. 

Scottish  Peers  could  resign  their  honours  and  dignities,  and  could  '*  destine  their  honours  and  dignities  with 
their  estates,  in  settlements  and  entails,"  as  in  the  Cromarty  case  (1714),  where  the  Earl  entailed  ^*  his  honours  and 
dignities  ....  on  the  same  footing  with  the  lands  and  family  representation,  being  carried  together,  and  specially 
included  in  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  fettering  the  heirs." 

These  settlements  were  made  subject  to  the  obtaining  a  Royal  Confirmation  validating  the  conveyance 
(pp.  83,270). 

'^  A  Peer  by  a  resignation  could  not  only  denude  himself  of  an  honour,  when  he  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  Commoner 
for  the  moment,  but  also  the  other  heirs  in  terms  of  a  previous  patent.  He  could  do  so  absolutely,  and  beyond 
redemption.  Nay,  it  was  even  held  that  a  nobleman  could  decline  the  attributes  and  privileges  of  the  Peerage,  and 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  Commoner,  which  is  denied  in  the  case  of  descent  in  England  ;  where  it  has  been  also 
mooted  whether  an  individual  could,  on  attaining  majority,  decline  a  dignity  conferred  on  him  when  a  minor ; 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  "  (p.  121). 

"  It  is  maintained  in  the  former  country  (England)  that  a  Peerage  is  indelible  in  a  party  and  rivets  in  his  blood. 
But  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  and  interest,  so  far,  not  being  so  ri vetted  and  indefeasible,  could  be  fully 
demitted.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  sittings  in  Parliament,  although  under  a  Peerage  solemnly  constituted  and 
recognised,  were  neither  untraversible,  or  ennobled  the  blood  in  the  way  in  England  "  (p.  931). 

Grants  of  Peerage  were  made  restricted  to  the  period  of  the  life  of  the  grantee  (p.  108). 

The  Three  Estates  of  Parliament  sat  in  one  Chamber  (pp.  102,  980). 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Muir-MackenMie,  19  July  1894 


WBIT  OF  SU3fM0NS  to  Henn/  De  Vere  Vane,  Baron  Barnard. 

Whereas  Out  Right  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Henry  De  Yere  Vane,  Baron  Barnard,  by  his  then  description  of 
Henry  De  Yere  Yane,  of  Eaton  Place,  in  the  parish  of  ^aint  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
(claiming  to  be  Baron  Barnard,  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Durham),  did  present  a  Petition  unto  Us, 
praying  that  the  Peerage,  title,  dignity,  and  Honour  of  Baron  Barnard  of  Bamara  Castle  might,  on  sufficient  proof 
of  the  Petitioner's  right  and  descent  being  made,  be  declared  to  belong  of  right  to  the  Petitioner,  and  that  he  might 
be  summoned  to  Parliament  according  to  Law  in  right  of  the  said  Peera|[e,  and  that  We  would  be  pleased  to  make 
such  order,  or  to  give  such  directions  that  right  and  justice  might  be  done  m  the  premises : 

And  We  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  refer  the  said  Petition  to  our  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion,  and 
subsequently,  upon  his  report,  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  examine  the  allegations  as  to  what  relates  to  the  Petitioner's 
title  therein,  and  to  inform  Us  how  the  same  should  appear  to  their  Loraships,  it  was,  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  May 
last  past,  resolved  and  adjudged  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled  that  the  Petitioner 
Henry  De  Yere  Yane  had  made  out  his  claim  to  the  Peerage,  title,  dignity,  and  Honour  of  Baron  Barnard  of 
Barnard  Castle  in  the  Peerage  of  England : 

Our  Will  and  Pleasure  therefore  is,  that  you  make  or  cause  to  be  made  forthwith  one  Writ  of  Summons  under 
Our  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  directed  to  Henry  De  Yere  Yane, 
Baron  Barnard,  to  be  personally  present  with  Tie  and  the  Prelates,  Peers,  and  Barons  in  our  Parliament  now  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  Warrant. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  this  Twenty-second  day  of  June  1892,  in  ihe 
Fifty-sixth  Tear  of  our  Reign. 

To  Our  Right  Trusty  and  WeU-beloved^^  ^'^V^**"?®^' )  By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Baron  Halsbury,  Chancellor  of  that  part  of  Our  United  Kingdom  >    ^       d^,  ij^;#jtl"/^  ' 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Groat  Britain     -        .        -        -j  Henry  MaUhews. 
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PART  I.— CROWN  ESTATES  AND  STEWARD SHIPS.(») 

(i.) — Crown  Estates  in  England  and  Wales.  , 

Domesday  Book  enumerates  1,422  manors  or  lordships  belonging  to  the  Crown.  These  estates  were  usoally 
called  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Crown,  as  contrasted  with  estates  afterwards  acquired  hy  its  prerogatives,  yiz., 
by  escheat  or  forfeiture.  The  latter  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sovereign  at  his  pleasure,  but  it  was  held  impious 
to  alienate  the  ancient  demesnes. 

This  semi-religious  prohibition  was  in  itself  insufficient  to  prevent  successive  Kings  from  making  extensive 

f  rants  of  the  Crown  estates  ;  but  a  remedy  against  their  abusing  this  power  was  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
'he  Sovereign  might  make  grants  which  were  valid  as  against  the  Crown  ;  but  the  legislative  power  had  an  undis- 
puted right  to  make  them  void  whenever  they  were  thought  extravagant.  In  fact,  these  contrasting  powers  of 
alienation  and  subsequent  resumption  were  not  infrequently  exercised  up  to  the  reign  of  Heury  YII.  inclusive. 

The  Crown's  estate  was  considerably  increased  by  the  seizure  of  Church  lands  under  Henry  Yin.  and 
Edward  VI. ;  but  the  mass  of  these  lands  was  alienated  as  soon  as  acquired. 

This  alienation  of  Crown  property  continued  under  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  ;  and  finally  tinder  the 
Commonwealth  almost  all  the  landed  estates  were  either  leased  by  '*  doubling  '*(')  ^i^^  ^^^  Church  lands,  or  in  some 
cases  sold  outright. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  Commonwealth  sales  were  declared  void,  and  the  estates  reverted  to  the  Crown,  though 
probably  with  considerable  reservations.  Charles  II.  at  once  resumed  the  policy  of  alienation,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  RcTolution  so  little  was  left  that  in  the  House  of  Commons'  debate  upon  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  of 
William  and  Mary,  it  was  said  by  a  pardonable  hyperbole,  "  The  revenue  of  the  Crown  lands  is  all  gone  ;  it  is 
"  aliened  from  the  King ;  he  can  have  nothing  from  his  land,  but  from  Parliament." 

William  in.  himself  was  so  profuse  in  his  grants  of  what  remained  that  there  were  frequent  complaints  in  Parlia- 
ments. In  1698(')  the  Tories  even  brought  in  a  Bill  voiding  all  grants  made  since  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  Whig 
Ministers  ingeniously  defeated  the  measure  by  proposing  to  extend  its  scope  to  all  grants  made  since  the  Restoration. 
This  would  have  hit  the  Tories  as  hard  as  the  Whigs,  and  the  Bill  was  therefore  allowed  to  drop. 

At  length,  on  the  accession  of  Anne,  by  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1  Anne,  o.  I.,  the  Crown  was  definitely  restrained 
from  alienating  at  will  any  part  of  its  landed  property.  But  this  prohibition  was  occasionallv  evaded  by  Ministers 
obtaining  for  their  friends  alienations  of  estates  in  perpetuity  under  cover  of  private  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Wales,  except  the 
revenues  of  the  two  Duchies,  were  surrendered  to  Parliament  together  with  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  and 
this  example  has  been  followed  by  all  the  succeeding  Sovereigns. 

In  1780,  when  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  his  great  scheme  of  economical  reform,  he  proposed  that,  as  the 
Crown  lands  had  already  been  surrendered  to  Parliament  and  were  of  no  great  value,  they  should  be  sold  and  the 
produce  applied  to  the  public  service  ;  but  the  measure  was  not  proceeded  with,  though  it  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  North. 

The  number  of  manors  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  1792  was  130  ;  but  in  1845  the  number  had  been  reduced  by 
sales  to  70.(^)  At  the  present  time,^  the  Crown  possesses  some  21  manors  in  England  and  60  in  Wales.  The  two 
principal  manors  in  England  are  the  Honor  and  Manor  of  Hampton  Court  (Middlesex)  and  the  Manor  of  Richmond 
(Surrey).    The  receipts  from  quit-rents  and  fines  in  1887-8  amounted  to  about  2,650/. 


(ii.)— Treasury  Control  over  tub  Crown  Estates. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  royal  revenue,  in  which  the  Crown  Estates  generally  played  the  leading  part,  was  the 
Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  made  up  in  Exchequer  for  the  King's  Treasurer  from  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  Sheriffs  and 
other  officers  of  revenue.  "  Into  it,'*  says  Madox,  (•)  "  the  accounts  of  the  royal  revenue  entered  through  divers 
channels,  as  rivers  flow  into  the  ocean  " — a  metaphor  whence  he  derives  the  name  "  Pipe." 

Under  the  early  Norman  Kings  a  duplicate  of  this  Roll  was  made  for  the  King's  Chancellor,  (^)  to  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  Treasurer,  the  former  official  representing  the  equitable,  and  the  latter  the  purely  financial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  ;  but  under  Henry  III.  (*)  a  separate  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  was  appointed,  according  to 
Madox,  for  this  same  purpose  of  checking  the  Treasurer,  and  the  charge  of  the  Chancellor's  Roll  was  forthwith 
transferred  to  him.  This  Officer  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (*)  ;  and  to  his  custody  was  committed  the 
Seal  of  the  Exchequer  (*^)  (a  smtdler  seal  than  the  Great  Seal  held  by  the  King's  Chancellor).  About  this  time 
there  were  also  appointed  an  Under  Treasurer  and  two  Remembrancers,  the  King's  and  the  Treasurer's  ;  the  latter 
two  officers  acted  practically  as  Solicitors  to  the  Treasury,  checking  each  other  just  as  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Treasurer  has  checKed  each  other.  • 

From  this  time  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  the  Kmg'  accounts.  It  was  to  them  that  the  Sheriffs  and  other  financial  officers  had  to  account,  and  they  had 
therefore,  from  the  first,  a  special  control  over  those  officers  and  over  the  Crown  Lands  and  other  sources  of  revenue 

in 

(')  12lh  Report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Refennes  of  tbe  Crown,  1702.  H.  of  C.  Paper,  366 
I.  of  1869  (Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  Part  II.).  Stubb's  Constitutional  History  (Clarendon  Press  Series).  H air d  Antiquities 
of  the  Exchequer  (Exchequer  (edition  1891).  Stephen's  Commentaries  on  the  Luws  of  England.  Madox's  History  of  the 
Exchequer  (edition  1769).    Thomas'*  Ancient  Exchequer  of  England,  &c.  (edition  1848). 

(^  i,e.,  instead  of  repaying  a  creditor  in  cash  tbe  amount  of  his  loan,  say  1,000/.,  the  Government  offered  that,  if  he  would 
make  it  8,000/.  be  should  have  a  lease  of  confiscated  lands,  worth  that  amount. 

C)  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  chap.  23. 

O  H.efa  Paper  469  of  1846. 

(*)  Compare  H.  of  C.  Paper  383  of  1890.— Eridence,  pages  53  and  151. 

(0  Madox,  Vol.  II.,  page  118. 

C^  Ibid,  page  113.  **  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems  to  have  been  an  officer  appointed  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
IVeasorer,  so  it  seemeth  that  the  Chancellor  from  ancient  time  caused  a  counter-roll  of  the  Treasurer'^  Great  Roll  to  be  made  up 
erery  year ;  which  counter-roll  was  the  same  verbatim  with  the  other  great  roll,  and  was  called  Rotnlus  Cancellarii.**  See  also 
page  61. 

(*)  Madox,  Vol.  II.,  page  318,  Lists  of  Barons  of  the  E<chequer  far  the  32nd  year  of  Henry  III.  *'  Radulphus  de  Leycestre, 
Canceliarius  de  Seaccario  (officium  suum  Resi  sursum  reddit).~Kdwardus  de  Westminstre  (iit  Cancellerius  Scaccarii "). 

(*)  Hall  (Antiquiiies  of  the  Exchequer,  page  83)  regards  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Under  Treasurer  as  repre- 
senting the  former  Clerks  to  tbe  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  respectively,  with  powers  now  delegated  to  them  by  their  former  masters. 
— ^Tbe  Chancellor*  Clerk,  even  while  nominally  a  subordinate,  wae  practically  the  most  important  official  next  to  tbe  Treasurer. 
See  the  Dialogus  de  ScaccaHo,  Madox  II.,  363,  374. 

Q^  Matrox,  Vol.  II.,  page  68,  note.  *' Rex  Buronibus;  Volumus  quod  Sdwardua  de  Westminatre  habeat  custodiam  SigilU 
Aottil  Scaccarii.'* 
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in  their  charge  ;  but  nominally  the  other  Barons  still  exercised  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  (})  even  though  during 
the  14th  century  a  distinct  separation  was  made  between  the  Judicial  Court  of  Exchequer  under  a  Chief  Baron, 
whose  business  it  was  to  decide  financial  disputes  between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  and  the  Exchequer  of  Account 
and  Receipt  under  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  (')  Traces  of  this  dual  control  of  the 
Treasury  in  judicial  and  the  Judges  in  financial  matters  remained  till  much  later  times.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  certainly,  the  Barons,  as  well  as  the  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  took  a  formal  part 
in  leasing  the  Crown  lands  aod  appointing  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  so  late  as  the  18th  century,  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  occasionally  sat  on  the  equity  side  of  the  Judicial  Court,  (')  and  his  judicial  functions  were  not 
formally  extinguished  until  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  The  only  surviyal  of  this  jurisdiction  is 
now  to  be  found  in  his  annual  attendance  in  Court  for  the  pricking  of  the  Sheriffs,  an  interesting  relic  of  his  former 
position  OS  a  member  of  the  Exchequer  Court. 

Under  Henry  VII.  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  strengthened  by  his  being  also 
appointed  Under  Treasurer,  {* )  and  the  two  offices  have  remained  united  eyer  since. 

The  duties  of  the  Sheriffs  as  accounting  officers  for  the  Crown  properties  in  their  respective  shires  were  not 
finally  abolished  until  the  16th  century.  Then,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Church  property  under  Henry  YIIL,  two 
separate  Courts  were  created,  the  Court  of  Augmentations  to  manage  the  newly-seized  Church  estates,  and  the 
Court  of  General  Surveyors  to  manage  the  old  Crown  lands.  A  few  years  later,  these  Courts  were  abolished  in 
favour  of  one  combined  Court  of  the  Augmentations  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  the  whole  property  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  two  Surveyors-General,  one  of  the  Land  Revenue,  the  other  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 
Under  Mary,  this  Court  was  in  its  turn  abolished,  and  the  control  of  the  Crown  lands  was  restored  to  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  though  the  Surveyors-General  were  retained  as  supervising  officers,  their  retention  in  no  way  affected  the 
general  prerogatives  of  the  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

When  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  put  in  commission  (which  was  first  done  by  James  L)  his  powers  in  this 
respect  appear  to  have  descended  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Under  Treasurer  as  well,  rather  than  to 
the  First  Lord.^*)  Otherwise,  the  system  of  administration  by  the  Surveyors-General  under  the  Heads  of  the 
Treasury  remained  undisturbed  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  prominence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  being  particularly  marked.  Leases  of  the  Crown  lands,  for  instance,  were  granted  by  the  Crown  "  by 
^'  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,'*  special 
fees  being  paid  to  the  Chancellor  (*)  ;  and  as,  after  the  first  disappearance  of  the  Lord  Treasurership  in  1714,  the 
posts  of  First  Lord  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were,  more  often  than  not,  held  by  the  same  person,  there  was 
little  reason  for  the  former  to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  latter. 

Finally,  in  1786,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Crown  lands,  and 
the  report  of  this  Commission  ultimately  led,  early  in  this  century,  to  the  abolition  of  the  Surveyors-General  and 
the  transfer  of  their  powers  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  a 
general  Treasury  control  being  still  retained.    (50  Geo.  III.  c.  65.) 


(iii.)— Crown  Stewards  and  Bailiffs. 


In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman  times  the  Sheriff  was  the  King's  great  representative  in  all  matters  judicial, 
financial,  and  military  in  the  shire.  He  presided  at  the  Great  Shire  Court,  and  in  most  cases  farmed  (^)  the  royal 
revenues  of  the  shire  on  payment  to  the  Exchequer  of  a  fixed  composition  or  *'  ferm  "  covering  all  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  King  from  his  ancient  claims  on  the  land  or  from  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  local  courts.  Twice 
a  year,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  he  had  in  person  to  account  to  the  Exchequer,  not  only  for  this  composition,  but 
also  for  the  proceeds  of  the  Crown's  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  the  tallages  and  other  taxes  occasionally  levied,  and 
the  feudal  Crown  income  of  various  kinds  receivable  throughout  his  shire. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  Sheriff  there  existed  in  every  county  local  officers,  in  some  cases  subordinate  to  him, 
in  others  independent,  exercising  powers  judicial  and  financial,  similar  in  kind  to  his,  though  less  in  degree.  Such 
were  the  Stewards  or  Bailiffs  of  the  various  hundreds,  manors,  and  honors. 

Ronghly  speaking,  the  difference  between  these  three  divisions  of  territory  may  be  said  to  be  at  follows  :  — 

1.  Hundreds  or  Wapentakes, — These  were  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  subdivisions  of  the  shires,  which  survived  the 

l^orman  Conquest,  representing  the  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the  purpose  of  judicial 
administration,  peace,  and  defence.  For  instance,  according  to  Stubbs, ''  Buckinghamshire,  in  Domesday, 
''  contained  eig:hteen  hundreds  ;  these  are  now  combined  into  five  hundreds  of  three  each,  and  three  old 
^*  hundreds  which  also  have  a  collective  name,  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.''  (^)  The  Hundreds  tended  to  pass, 
for  the  most  part,  into  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  lords. 

2.  Manors  or  Lordships. — These  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  townships  feudalised  under  a  Norman  lord.(')     With 

them  may  be  classed — 

3.  Honors — the  name  given  to  the  great  baronies  which  had  fallen  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  into  the  hands  of 

the  Crown.  Each 

Q)  *'  In  the  35th  year  of  Edward  I.  ic  was  orJerod  by  tha  Treasurer  and  Baron*  that  such  Sheriffs  throughout  England  as  were 
found  unfit  to  execute  that  office  should  be  remo? ed,  and  other  fit  persona  put  into  their  places ;  and  that  the  Baroni  might  do  this 
bv  themself  e»  without  staying  for  the  Treasurer's  presence,  in  case  he  happened  not  to  be  at  the  Exchequer  when  it  was  to  be  done." 
(Madox  11.  109.) 

O  The  subsequent  distinction  between  the  Treasury,  as  the  more  distinctively  executive  department  under  the  Lord 
Treaiiurer  nnd  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Exchequer  Orfice  of  Receipt,  as  the  department  which  passively  received  and 
iiaued  public  moneys,  was  not  made  until  the  reign  of  EHzaoeth.     (H.  C.  Paper,  36  J.-I.  of  1869,  paice  3St{.) 

(»)  For  instance,  Sir  R.  Walpole  in  1735,  in  a  case  within  the  Bjroni  were  equally  divided.  (Todd's  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, edition  1889,  Vol.  11.,  page  637.) 

(^)  It  is  probable  that  it  was  solely  in  this  capicity  that  ho  exejuteJ  fiamcial  bisine«8  at  the  Treasury  and  in  Parliament. 

(*)  **  When  there  was  a  Lord  Treasurer,  thai  great  officer  wai  generally  Prime  .Minister ;  but  when  the  White  Staff  was  in 
Commission,  the  Chief  Commissioner  hardly  ranked  so  high  as  a  S^creury  of  State.  It  was  not  rill  the  time  of  Walpole  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  became,  under  a  humbler  name,  all  that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  had  been."  (Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  Chap.  II.) 

(*)  The  procedure  is  given  in  Appendix  31  to  the  12th  Report  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  &c,  Commissioners,  1792.  The 
parties  desiring  to  obtain  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  lease  had  to  petition  the  Treasury.  If  the  Surveyor-General  reported  favourably, 
the  Treasury  issued  a  Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  directing  him  to  prepare  a  lease  to  be  passed  under  the  Seal  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  had  then  to  send  a  fair  copy  of  the  lease  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  signed  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury;  and  they  signed  it  an.l  returned  it  to  the  Pipe  Office.  It  was  then  engrossed  on  parchment,  stamped,  signed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  and  sent  to  the  Chancellor,  wh  >  affixaJ  the  Seal  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  at  Ust  it  was  delivered  to 
the  lessee. 

C)  There  were^  however,  cases  in  widch  he  adminitttered  tlie  shire  without  farming  it ;  in  which  case  be  had  to  answer  for  the 
revenues  in  detail.  In  otner  ca^KS,  t  lo,  ths  shire  wa^  far  ued  or  administered  by  a  '*  Cusros,"  who  was  not  Sheriff.  There  were  also 
many  great  franchises,  such  ta  Durham  and  other  palatinates,  St.  Edmunds,  Ely,  &c.  which  answered  to  a  lord,  i'he  chartered 
towns  had  an  independent  cintaa  of  their  own. 


(•)  Stubbs,  Vol.  I.,  page  lOd,  njte.See  Appendix  C.  fjr  a  further  history  of  the  Cbilterns. 
(•)  After  the  Norman  Conquest  one  township  after  anol  -      - 


'  another  became  the  separate  manor  of  a  feudal  lord,  until  the  system  of  sub- 
division was  finally  stopped  by  the  Statute  Quia  Bmptores  in  1290. 
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Each  of  these  divigions  had  power  to  hold  separate  couris  of  its  own.  In  its  essence  the  Hundred  Court  was  a 
miniatnre  and  subordinate  Shire  Court  presided  over  by  the  Sheriff  or  his  Bailiff,  and  possessing  a  cejrtain  amount 
of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  from  which  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Shire  Court.Q  But  eyen  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  this  jurisdiction  had  been  cut  up  by  grants  of  special  rights  to  the  great  lords.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  Manorial  Courts  in  which  the  public  and  popular  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  became  vested  in 
private  hands.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  in  Norman  times  that  some  of  the  great  baronial  manors  were 
entirely  independent,  not  only  of  the  Hundred  Courts,  but  even  of  the  Shire  Courts  and  the  Sheriff's  justice.  Their 
Stewards  had  to  account  to  the  Sheriff  for  the  Royal  revenues  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  was  all.(') 

In  the  case  of  hundreds  not  attaching  to  a  neighbouring  lordship  and  not  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  fhe 
Crown,  the  Bailiff  of  the  hundred  was  appointed  by  the  Sheriff,  and  directly  responsible  to  him  ;  but  if  the  hundred 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lord,  the  appointment  rested  with  him.  In  the  case  of  manors,  the  Steward  was 
appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  ex-officio  powers  of  holding  the  small  Courts  of  the  Freeholders  (Court 
Baron)  and  Copyholders  (Court  Customary)  of  the  estate,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  greater  baronies,  a  Court  Leet 
with  criminal  jurisdiction. 

As  regards  Crown  estates,  if  a  manor  formed  part  of  the  ancient  demesne,  it  was  ipso  facto  independent  of  the 
Hundred,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  Shire  Court.  If  the  estate  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown  by  escheat  or  f  oi^eiture, 
its  existing  privileges  remained  unaltered  ;  and  such  estates,  says  Madox,(')  **  were  in  the  ancient  times  usually 
**  committed  by  the  King  to  certain  persons  in  ferm  or  custody ;  the  f ermer  or  custos  answering  at  the  Exchequer 
**  yearly  for  the  ferm  or  issues  thereof.  .  .  .  And  the  King  had  the  reliefs,  wardships,  marriages,  and  other 
*'  profits  belonging  to  them,  and  (in  truth)  the  full  dominion  or  property  in  them  ;  insotnuch  that  sometimes,  after 
''  they  had  been  long  vested  in  the  Crown,  they  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  King's  ancient  demesne." 
The  demesne  estates  were  similarly  farmed  out,  sometimes  to  the  Sheriffs  in  the  same  way  as  the  shires  were  farmed 
out  to  them,  and  sometimes  to  other  persons  ;  and  thus,  speaking  generally,  nil  the  Crown  lands,  whether  ancient  or 
acquired,  except  a  certain  proportion  which  were  directly  under  the  Sheriff,  were  entrusted  to  "  f ermers "  or 
overseers,  known  as  the  King's  Stewards  or  Bailiffs,  whose  judicial  and  financial  jurisdiction  was  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  independent  of  that  of  the  Sheriff. 

lliough  loosely  termed  Stewards,  these  of&cers  were  properly  only  Bailiffs.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
titles  is  that  '*  Steward  "  (Senescallus)  meant,  firstly,  a  great  Officer  of  State  under  the  Crown,  and,  secondly,  a  legal 
officer  (deputy)  of  a  lord.  "  Bailiff  "  (Ballivus)  was  the  name  given  to  any  offictr  who  was  deputed  to  look  after 
the  property  of  another.  It  was  applied  indifferently  to  the  officers  who  looked  after  Castles,  Towns,  Manors, 
Hundreds,  &g.  ;  and  the  office,  jurisdiction,  or  territory  in  their  charge  was  termed  their  **  Bailiwick."  A  county 
entrusted  to  a  Sheriff  was  called  his  Bailiwick,  and  the  Sheriff  himself  was  regarded  as  being  the  King's  Bailiff  ; 
thus  Henry  III.  orders  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  to  pay  the  King's  due*  into  the  Exchequer  immediately — 
'*  alioquin  tic  te  castigabimus,  quod  poena  tua  aliis  **  Ballivis  nostris  dabitur  in  exemplnm."(^)  It  will  be  seen  in 
Appendix  C.  that  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  was  called  Bailiff,  Steward,  and  Seneschal  at  different 
times. 

These  Crown  officers  had  to  account  to  the  Exchequer  (sometimes  through  the  Sherifb,  but  in  most  cases 
directly)  for  the  revenues  of  their  bailiwicks  in  the  same  way  that  the  Sheriffs  had  to  account  for  the  revenues  of 
their  slures.(^)  They  had,  besides,  to  collect  the  tallages,  aids,  &c.  to  which  the  demesne  lands  were  specially 
subject,  and  to  raise  money  for  the  King  by  other  extraordinary  means.  Edward  II.,  for  example,  **  tent  his 
**  precepts  to  such  as  had  the  custody  of  his  manors  and  lands,  to  raise,  lend,  and  borrow  of  others  all  the  moneys 
^^  they  could  for  the  expenses  of  his  household ;  and  likewise  to  hia  Escheator  on  this  side  Trent,  and  to  his 
"  Escheator  beyond  Trent."(«) 

Besides  the  profits  of  farming  the  estates,  numerous  perquisites  and  privileges  attached  to  the  post  of  Crown 
Steward  ;  and  these  officers,  as  directly  representing  the  King  with  all  his  royal  prerogative  and  prescriptive  rights 
held  an  exceptionally  important  position  and  had  equally  exceptional  opportunities  for  extortion.  In  1170,  a  great 
inquiry  (the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs)  was  held  by  travelling  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  into  the  exactions  of  the  Sheriffs, 
Stewards,  and  Bailiffs,  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  many  of  them.(^)  Again,  about  the  42nd  year  of  Henry  IH 
(1258),  stringent  rules  had  to  be  directed  against  their  peculations  and  oppressions,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  even 
enacted  that  the  farming  out  of  the  counties,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  other  baihwicks  of  the  realm  diould  be 
discontinued  (^)  ;  and  again,  in  1309,  Parliament  formally  complained  of  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Boyal 
Stewards,  as  well  as  of  the  tyranny  of  the  King's  Escheators,  who,  under  pretence  of  inquest  of  office,  ousted  men 
from  lands  held  by  a  good  title.  (^) 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Stewards'  Courts  had  already  been  considerably  limited  by  law.  Their  right,  andthat 
of  the  Sheriffs,  of  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  had  been  specifically  withdrawn  by 
Maffna  Charta  (1215)  ;  part  of  their  judicial  and  financial  powers  had  been  transferred  to  the  Justices  on  circuit  and 
of  the  peace,  or  had  been  superseded  by  the  increasing  activity  of  the  royal  tribunals, ('^)  and  the  gradual  development 
of  Parliamentary  control  placed  an  increasing  check  upon  the  illegal  practices  of  both  Sheriffs  and  Stewards.  Much 
of  their  inferior  jurisdiction,  however,  remained  intact,  and  their  duties  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Crown 
estates,  and  accounting  for  them  to  the  Exchequer,  were  left  unaltered  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL(")  Then,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  management  of  the  Crown  Land  Revenues  was  transferred  to  two  Surveyors-General.  But  many 
of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Crown  Stewards  still  survived,  and  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  traditional 
policy  of  oppression  and  extortion.  It  was  not  until  the  Restoration  that  any  decisive  action  was  taken.  One  of 
the  f^t  acts  of  Charles  II.  was  to  surrender  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  in  return  for  a  fixed  annual  sum,  thus 
considerably  curtailing  the  Stewards'  financial  responsibilities  ;  and  a  few  years  later,  in  view  of  the  great  abuses  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  it  was  decided  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Harbord  (Surveyor-General  of  the  Land 
Revenues,  1666 — 1682)  to  discontinue  generally  the  appointment  of  Stewards,  to  grant  the  manors  on  lease,  and  to 
hand  over  to  the  lessee  the  rights  of  the  King  as  lord  of  the  manor. ('') 

Some  few  stewardships  survived,  either  as  honorary  appointments  filled  up  merely  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  in  exceptional  cases,  or  else  as  presents  to  royal  favourites,  or  possibly  because  the  then 

holders 

0)  Hence  the  old  proverb  given  in  Camden's  *'  Remaines  **--**  What  some  winne  in  the  Hundred,  they  lose  in  the  Shire." 

(f)  In  some  cases  the  Sheriffs  did  not  attempt  to  check  the  Stewaids'  returns.     Se^  Madoz  11.,  183. 

C)  Madox,  Vol.  I.,  pages  296,  299. 

0)  Madox,  Vol.  I.,  page  356.  note. 

(')  ''It  is  true  that  there  were  several  other  stated  accountants  besides  Sherifis  of  Conntief.  Such  were  the  Escheators,  the 
Farmers  or  Custodrs  of  such  Town:*  and  Burghs  as  were  not  part  of  the  Corpus  Cnmitatos  nor  within  the  Sheriif 's  Heoeipt,  the 
custodes  Carobii,  the  Customers,  the  Keepers  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  others.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  Persons  who  held  any 
Bailiwick  from  the  King,  or  received  any  of  his  Treasure  or  Revenue  by  Imprest  or  otherwise,  were  obliged  to  render  an  aceount 
thereof.'' — (Madoi,  II.,  128.  See  alio  I.,  356.)  For  a  very  useful  glossary  of  teims,  eee  the  Introduction  te  the  Study  of  the  Pipe 
KoUs,  Vol  III.  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  Society's  Publicationn,  1884. 

(^  Madoz,  I.,.c58.     As  to  £scheators,  see  Appendix  D. 

O  See  also  Madox,  II.,  67,  for  similar  cases. 

(*)  Madoz,  II.,  147.  But  the  futility  of  this  prohibition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  enactment  was  passed  in  1900  defining 
the  terms  at  which  the  nrofits  of  the  hundreds  were  to  be  fanned.    (Stubbs,  II.,  149.) 

O  Stubbs,  II.,  324. 

(fy  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  II.,  334,  and  ConsUtutional  History,  I.,  7  -,  Stubbs,  I.,  606. 

("i  H.  of  C.  Paper  306-1.  of  1869,  page  434. 

(tt)  ISth  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Woods,  Foreats,  &c.,  1792. 
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holders  offered  a  good  price  for  the  privilege  of  fanning  their  appointments,  or  had  a  vested  interest   in  them 

the  duties  (if  any)  of  holding  Courts  and  rendering  accounts  being  generally  entrusted  to  deputies.  In  one 
instance,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  appointment  was  even  given  to  a  Royal  Prince«s.(')  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  smallness  or  absence  of  salary  did  not  necessarily  imply  smallness  or  absence  of  emolument.  For 
instance,  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Steward  of  the  Honor  of  Pomfret  in  1833  was  only  19/.  U.  id. ;  but  his  deputy 
received  the  difference  between  the  gross  fees  (978/.)  and  the  net  fees  ^707/.),  viz.,  271/.0 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Surveyors  General,  the  new  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Woods,  Forests,  and 
Land  Revenues,  were  especially  empowered  by  the  Crown  Linds  Act  of  1829  to  appoint  "  Stewards  of  any 
**  Hundreds,  Honors,  Manors,  and  Lordships,  being  pait  of  the  Fcf sessions  and  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown," 
with  authority  to  hold  the  Hundred(')'and  Manorial  Courts  (10  Geo,  IV.,  chapter  60,  section  14). 

At  the  present  day,  some  twenty  stewardships  still  survive,  in  the  hands  of  eight  different  people;  Mr.  Glutton, 
for  instance,  holds  nine.(*) 


(iv.)— Method  of  Appointing  Crown  Stewards. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  appointment  of  Sheriffs  and  Crown  Stewards  and  Bailiffs  belonged  to  the  department 
of  the  King's  Chancellor,  who  controlled  the  general  patronage  of  the  Crown.  Only  the  minor  appointments  in 
the  Exchequer  rested  with  its  normal  president,  the  tJusticiar,  who  disappears  temp,  ffdward  I.,  apparently  leaving 
what  powers  of  appointment  he  had  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  is  indicated  by  the  terms  cf  the  oath(^) 
which  that  ofiicer  had  to  take  on  accepting  office.  But,  as  the  Sheriffs  and  Crown  Stewards  were  necessarily 
under  the  special  control  of  the  Exchequer,  one  result  of  the  gradual  separation  between  the  departments  of  the 
Kind's  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  about  the  year  1200,  was  that  the  right  of  appointing  these  officers  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  Department.  Originally,  it  appears  to  have  rested  with  the  whole  Court  of  Barons  ;  but 
the  fact  that  even  now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  only  (as  noticed  above)  attends  the  annual  ceremony 
of  pricking  the  Sheriffs  but  takes  precedence  of  all  the  Judges  present,  seems  to  indicate  that  from  the  first  he 
took  aprominent  part  in  the  appointment  of  the  Sheriffs^*)  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Wnen  the  Court  of  Augmentations  was  abolished  in  Mary's, reign,  and  the  control  of  the  Land  Revenues 
restored  to  the  Excheouer,  as  seen  in  section  (ii.)  above,  it  was  specially  laid  down  that  no  Steward,  Bailiff,  or 
Woodward  was  to  be  admitted  except  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Chancellor,  Chamberlains,  Under  Treasurer,  and 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  three  of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  Lord  Treasurer  or  the  Under  Treasurer  (i  «., 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  dual  capacity)  was  to  be  one  ;  and  the  appointments  were  to  pass  under  the 
Exchequer  Seal  by  the  Lord  Treasurer's  bill,  signed  and  sealed  under  his  hand. 

Later  on,  under  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  appointing  the  Crown  Stewards  and  Bailiffs  gradually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  alone,(^)  and,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
former,  of  the  Chancellor  mainly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  appointments  were  made  under  the  Exchequer  Seal, 
of  which  he  was  the  holder  ;  and  in  later  days  not  only  were  certain  special  stewardships  regarded  as  being 
altogether  in  his  gift,  but  also  his  special  signature  was  still  required,  besides  those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  all  Warrants(^)  directing  the  issue  of  Fatents  of  appointment.  A  manuscript  return  dated  28th  February 
1806,  gives  a  list  of  almost  20  stewardships  and  bailiwicks  in  the  Chancellor's  gift,  with  the  following  footnote  : 
^^  There  are  other  stewardships  of  different  manors,  parcel  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  Crown,  to  which  the 
'*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  appointed  when  those  offices  haVe  not  been  otherwise  granted  by  Letters  Patent, 
"and  it  is  conceived  that  all  such  offices,  when  not  so  granted,  are  at  the  Chancellor's  disposal."C) 

Usually  the  appointment  was  either  granted  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  in  such  cases  was  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  Sovereign, ('°)  or  else  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  But  in  some  cases  it  was  granted  not  only  for 
life,  but  with  reversionary  powers  superadded.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Chiltems  Stewardship  when  granted  by 
James  I.  in  1615.(")  Similarly,  the  Stewardship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  county  Denbigh,('*)  was  granted  by 
Charles  IL  to  Henry  Wynn  for  his  life,  with  reversion  after  his  decease  to  his  son  John  Wynn  for  his  life  ;  and 
similarly  by  Anne  to  Sir  William  Williams(^')  on  the  decease  of  John  Wynn,  with  reversion  after  Sir  W.  Williams' 
decease  to  his  son  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn.  The  Treasury  Minute(")  on  the  second  grant  runs  as  follows : 
"  1  Feb.  1703.  Prepare  a  Sign  Man*  accordingly.  M*"  Attorney  Gen"»  opinion  is  within,  that  her  Ma'y  may  grant 
"  offices  or  revercons  thereof  for  life  or  lives,  notwithstand«  ye  Act  for  ye  Civil  List."  In  this  way  a  vested 
interest  in  such  posts  may  have  been  informally  recognised  ;  for  though  this  stewardship  subsequently  passed  to 
one  Richard  Myddleton,  it  reverted  in  1795(**)  to  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn,  who  still  held  it  in  1833,  the  salary 
(20Z.  a  year)  being  paid  by  him  to  a  deputy  steward.  In  1845  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was  also  appointed 
by  Letters  Patent.    The  latter  was  succeeded  in  1885  by  Sir  Richard  Cunliffe. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1829  gave  the  newly  appointed  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
Forests,  &c.,  the  power  to  appoint  Crown  Stewards  ;  but  a  special  clause  was  added  saving  the  rights  of  the 
Grown,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
(Section  135.) 

In 

(*)  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester.     5««  Appendix  B.,  part  (ii.).  note. 

O  H.  of  C.  Paper  671  of  1838. 

O  Handred  Courts  were  finally  aboliched  hi  1867. 

O  Imperial  Calendar,  1893,  page  183. 

(^  The  oath  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  as  follows  :— ''  Ye  shall  serve  well  &  trewly  the  Kynjc  our  Sovereign  Lord 
in  the  oflSce  of  Chaunceler  of  this  Escheker,  k.  well  &  trewly  ye  shall  do  all  thyngs  that  perteigneth  unto  that  office  :  k  ye  shall 
spede  the  Kynge's  beseignez  before  all  other  ;  Sc  ye  shall  not  eoseale  any  writte  or  jug((emeDt  of  any  other  place  than  of  this 
Eacheker  with  the  seale  of  this  place  whiles  the  Chauncerie  shal]  be  xx  royles  aboute  the  place  where  this  Eaehequer  is  abydyns. 
And  also  ye  shall  swere  that  if  it  fortune  you  hereafter  by  reason  of  your  office  to  make  any  derkes  or  royaistres  to  occupy  any 
office  or  place  within  this  Courte,  ye  shall  make  such  derkea  k  miniatres  as  ye  wyll  answere  for  at  your  peryll."  (H.  of  C.  Paper 
366-1.  of  1860,  page  336.) 

(^  Constant  attempts  were  made  to  vest  the  appointment  of  Sherifl^  in  the  people,  and  weak  Kings  occasionally  gave  way  on 
the  point ;  but  by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.  in  1S40  the  appointment  was  finally  retained  in  the  bands  of  the  Exchequer.  The  same 
Act  made  it  annual,  but  the  King  assumed  tl^e  right  of  reappointing  the  same  man  year  by  year  at  his  pleasure  (see  Stubbs,  II.,  808). 

(J^  The  common  form  of  the  grant  of  h  Stewardship,  temp^  Elizabeth —Charles  1.,  runs  **  Rex,  kc, — Sdatis  &c.  nos  avisamento 
dilectorum  et  fidelium  comiilia riorum  nostrorum  A.B.  Thesaurarii  Angliae  et  CD.  Cancellarii  et  Subthesaurarii  Scaocarii  (per 
manucaptionem  E.F.  et  6.H.)  assignavimus  et  constituimus  dilectum  nobis  J.K.  Ballivum  &c.  Manerii  kc.  de  L.M." 

(*)  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839.  page  16,  which  gives  also  the  wording  of  the  Patent. 

(»)  See  Appendix  B. 

(>«)  Cf.  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839,  and  also  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  Vol.  XCI.,  34 ;  **  Petition  of  Earl  of  Leictster  as  to  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Honor  of  Oiford  (Kent),  granted  to  David  Polhill,  Esq.,  21  February,  12  Will.  HI.,  which  grant  determined  by 
the  King's  death." 

0*)  See  Appendix  C. 

0*)  H.  of  C.  Journals,  26  November  1740. 

Q^)  The  Treasury  Minute  Book,  10  May  1696,  records  a  Petition  of  this  gentleman  and  others  against  the  proposed  grant  of  the 
Manor  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.     (Cal.  of  Trees.  Papers,  Vol.  XXXII.,  79.) 

(i<)  Cal.  of  Treas.  Papers,  LXXXIX.,  21, 

0*)  H.  of  C.  Paper  671  of  1833. 

0.177.  a  4 
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66  APPENDIX   TO   REPORT   FROM    THE   SELECT   COMHITTEE 

In  1830  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  appointment  to  a  bond  fide  Crown  Stewardship  (that  of  Denbigh) 
ought  to  be  made  through  the  Office  of  Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  or  throogh  the  Treasury.C)  It  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  Letters  Patent  were  accordingly  issued  oy  the  King*8  Remembrancer  under  the 
Exchequer  Seal  as  before. 

In  1859  (*)  the  procedure  was  simplified,  and  the  appointments  were  henceforth  made  through  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  Thus  in  1885,  Sir  B.  Cunliffe,  as  above  mentioned,  was  appointed  Steward  of  Bromfield  and 
Tale  by  a  mere  Warrant  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual,  countersigned  by  two  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  enrolled 
at  'the  Land  Revenue  Record  Office,  but  not  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  passed  under  the 
Exchequer  Seal.(')  The  Chancellor's  special  right  of  appointment  now  survives  solely  in  the  case  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  and  the  Northstead  Stewardships, (^)  to  which  he  appoints  by  a  Warrant  signed  by  himself  alone,  but 
preserving  in  its  opening  words  the  language  of  Letters  Patent. 


PART  n.— CROWN  STEWARDS  IN  PARLIAMEMT. 

(i.)--DEVELOPMENT   OP  PRESENT   tJSE   OF  NOMINAL   STEWARDSHIPS. 

Technically,  a  Member  of  Parliament  has  no  power  of  voluntary  retirement.  **  That  a  man,  after  he  is  duly 
"  chosen,  cannot  relinquish,'*  was  definitely  laid  down  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  2nd  March  1623.(*) 
Death  or  expulsion  were  originally  the  only  causes,  apart  from  legal  disqualification,  by  which  a  Member's  seat 
could  be  vacated. 

This  most  inconvenient  rule  is  a  relio  of  days  when  the  local  gentry  had  to  be  compelled  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
The  invention  of  the  existing  method  of  avoiding  it  only  dates  from  the  last  century,  and  is  the  outcome  of  a 
reimlation  enacted  in  1706-7  for  a  very  different  purpose.  *^ 

So  far  back  as  1675  (')  a  Bill  had  been  (unsuccessfully)  introduced  to  disqualify  Members  upon  taking  offices  of 
benefit,  but  to  allow  them  to  be  re-elected.  This  provision  was  revived  by  the  Statute  4  Anne,  cap.  8,  and  is 
•till  in  force  by  the  Place  Act  of  1706-7  (6  Anne,  cap.  41,*  sees.  25,  26).  The  expedient  of  rendering  the  Member 
who  accepted  office  capable  of  being  re-elected  was  suggested  whilst  the  Bill  of  4  Anne  was  under  discussion,  by  a 
Mr.  Eyre,  who  was  thenceforth  niclbiamed  '*  Expedient  Eyre." 

AA  finally  passed,  the  Act  of  6  Anne  laid  down,  firstly,  that  every  Member  accepting  an  office  of  profit  from  the 
Crown,  other  than  a  higher  commission  in  the  Army,  should  thereby  vacate  his  seat,  but  should  be  capable  of 
re-election  unless  (secondly)  the  office  in  question  had  been  created  since  1705  or  had  been  otherwise  declared  to 
disqualify  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

During  the  Parliaments  immediately  succeeding,  a  considerable  number  of  Members  held  offices  of  profit  under 
the  Crown.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.  the  number  actually  holding  public  offices,  pensions,  or  sinecures 
was  at  least  271  ;  and  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.  257.(*)  In  many  cases,  also,  a  Member  accepted  an 
office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  vacated  his  seat,  and  was  not  re-elected,  but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  when  such  office  was  accepted  merely  in  order  to  vacate  the  seat.  For  instance,  as  far  back  as  1709,('®) 
Mr.  John  Fane  vacated  his  seat  for  Hythe  by  accepting  an  office  of-  which  the  nature  is  not  specified  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  ;  and  this  omission  to  name  the  post  may  have  been  due  to  its  being  merely  a  nominid 
appointment  accepted  only  to  vacate  the  seat. 

Among  the  posts  of  profit  held  by  Members  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  occur  the  names  of  several 
Crown  stewardships.  For  instance,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.  (1714-15)  ('*)  : — Steward  of  the  Lordship 
of  Denbigh  (for  life).  Bailiff  of  Ogmore  in  Glamorganshire  (during  pleasure).  Steward  of  Bromfield  and  Yale 
(granted  in  reversion).    Steward  of  the  King's  manors  in  Wales. 

It  seems  probable  that  such  appointments  were  not  at  first  always  regarded  as  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  6  Anne.  At  any  rate,  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  seats  were  vacated  by  appointments 
to  Stewardships  until  1 740  (")  when  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wy  nn  formally  appealed  to  the  House  to  decide  whether  he  had 
vacated  his  seat  on  inheriting  from  his  father,  in  virtue  of  a  Royal  gi-ant,  the  stewardship  of  the  Lordship  and  Manor 
of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  to  which  an  annual  salary  of  20/.  was  attached.  The  House  decided  that  acceptance  of  the 
appointment  had  ipso  facto  vacated  his  8eat.(^')     A  new  writ  was  therefore  issued,  and  he  was  re-elected. 

Similarly,  the  next  year  (1741),  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  vacated  his  seat  on  accepting  the  office  of  Head  Steward 
of  the  Honor  of  Otford  (Kent),  and  one  John  Butler  was  elected  in  his  place. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  the  attention  called  to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn's  case,  together  with  the  repeated  inquiries 
into  the  number  of  "  Place  men  "  in  the  House,  resulting  in  the  passing  of  the  Place  Act  of  1742,  that  first  originated 
the  idea  of  utilising  the  appointment  to  certain  Crown  stewardships  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  Members  to 
vacate  their  seats.  The  offices  were  practically  sinecures  ;  the  duties  (if  any)  attaching  to  them  could  be  equally 
well  executed  by  a  deputy  ;  they  had  been  determined  to  be  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  and  as  they  had  existed 
long  before  1705,  Members  accepting  them  were  eligible  for  re-election  under  the  Act  of  6  Anne. 

The  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  had  apparently  been  farmed  out  in  1679  for  31  years.  (")  Its 
history  between  1710  and  1750  cannot  be  traced,  but  the  first  instance  in  which  it  was  conferred  as  a  nominal  office 

upon 

0)  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839,  page  14. 

O  Until  1859  all  appointmenti  of  Stewards  of  Manors  whose  claims  to  fines,  forfeitarep,  &c.,  in  the  Charts  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Conrt  of  Bxchequer,  were  recorded  by  the  Queen*s  Remembrancer;  bnt  by  the  Act  22^23  Vict.  cap.  21,  sec.  39,  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  these  claims  was  transferred  to  the  Connty  Court  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Henceforth  the  appointments  were  no 
longer  recorded  by  the  Remembrancer  or  passed  under  the  Exchequer  Seal. 

O  See  Treasury  Paper  11,686/85.  The  Woods  wished  the  appointment  to  be  only  during  pleasure,  but  the  Treasury  decided 
to  make  it  for  life. 

(*)  It  is  noteworthy  thnt  the  Warrants  of  appointment  to  the  Chilterns  and  Northstead  are  issued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  dual  capacity  of  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer.  This  was  the  case  as  far  back  as  1808;  but  in  1757  he  signed 
as  Chancellor  alone.     See  Appendix  A. 

(*)  HatselPs  Precedents,  edition  1785,  Vol.  II.,  page  56. 

(*/  "  The  Place  Bill/'  Sriid  Mr.  George  Grenville  in  1775,  "  was  origmally  meant  as  the  gro  t  security  to  independence  in  this 
House,  by  giving  to  the  electors  the  pewer  of  rejecting  thone  who  might  appear  to  them  to  have  accepted  employment  on  dependent 
principles.  By  the  abuse  of  the  times,  this  has  been  long  since  perverted  to  vrry  different  and  unconstitutional  purposes :  for  it  is 
under  this  Bill  that  Members  wishing  to  vacate  their  seati  solicit  the  favour  of  the  Minister.''  (Parliamentary  History,  15  M«rch 
1775,  page  414.) 

O  Hatsell,  Edition  1818,  Vol.  II.,  pase  66,  footnote. 

(*)  Cap.  7  in  Ruff'head's  edition  of  Statutes,  which  is  quoted  by  Hatsoll. 

(»)  H.  of  C.  Paper  569  of  1823. 

0^  Commons  Journals,  93  December  1709. 

(*•)  H.  of  C.  Paper  569  of  1823.  Similarly,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.  (1727)  :— Steward  of  the  Manors  of  Fordington 
and  Ryme.  Steward  of  Whitecastle,  Groupuoiit,  and  Skenfrith.  Steward  of  Mallaine.  Steward  of  the  Honor  of  Leicester. 
Steward  of  the  Honor  of  Bolingbroke. 

('^  Commons  Journals,  25  November  1740.     Set  account  of  this  stewardship  on  paire  12. 

0^  A  fery  similar  case  occurred  in  1839,  when  a  Select  Committee  was  ap]y>inted  to  inquire  whether  the  appointment  of  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  as  Steward  of  the  Lordship  of  Denbigh  had  vacated  his  seat.  The  Committee  found  that  the 
post  was  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1705,  but  as  it  had  not  been  accepted  since  Mr.  Wynn's 
election,  the  seat  was  not  vacated.     (H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839.)    See  page  25. 

CO  See  Appendix  C. 
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ox   HOUSE   OK   COMMONS    (VACATING   OF   SEATS).  57 

upon  a  Member  of  the  British  Houss  of  Commons  occurred  in  the  latter  year ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
appointment  has  been  in  constant  use  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vacating  seats.  Yarious  other  stewardships  Q)  have 
also  been  used  from  time  to  time  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there  are  instances  of  the  similar  use  of  a  totally 
different  kind  of  appointment,  viz.,  a  militia  agency.  (')  Only  two  appointments  are  now  used  in  this  way — the 
Stewardships  of  the  Chilterns  and  Northstead. 

At  first  these  appointments  preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  bond  fide  offices  of  profit  under  the  Grown.  The 
King  exercised  a  direct  right  of  veto,(')  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  discretionary  power  to  refuse  the 
appointment  to  his  political  opponents  (*)  ;  but  these  arbitrary  limitations  to  a  Member's  powers  of  resignation  had 
altogether  disappeared  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign.  (^) 

As  regards  the  Irish  Parliament,  an  Act  vacating  the  seats  of  Members  accepting  offices  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  was  passed  in  1793  ;  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  offices  of  Escheator  of  Munster  or  of  Ulster 
were  used  in  Dublin  in  tha  same  manner  as  the  Chilterns  at  Westminster.  After  the  Union,  these  appointments 
were  still  u^d  for  the  next  20  years  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  almost  exclusively  (')  for  Irish  seats, 
under  the  pronsions  of  an  Act  of  1801  (41  Geo.  III.  c.  52.).  The  appointment  rested  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
^  and  was  made  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland.     (See  Appendix  D.) 

This  method  of  appointing  Members  to  nominal  Crown  Stewardships  still  survives  as  the  onl^  means  whereby 
a  Member  can  resign  his  seat.  In  1775  (^)  when  Lord  North  had  refused  the  Chilterns  to  a  political  opponent,  Mr. 
George  Grenville  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  enabling  Members  to  vacate  their  seats  by  signifying  their  wish 
to  the  Speaker,  under  certain  regulations  ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived.  So  recently  as  1880  (')  Mr.  Gladstone, 
speaking  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons,  expressed  his  opinion  that  some  better  system 
might  be  devised,  and  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  announced  his  intention  of  moving  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  altering  the  existing  procedure  ;  but  no  definite  action  has  yet  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  concerned. 

Anomalous  as  it  is,  the  system  works  fairly  well.  In  three  important  particulars  only  has  it  required  modification 
since  first  instituted  in  1750.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Minister  can  no  longer  refuse  the  Chilterns  to  a 
political  opponent ;  secondly,  the  right  of  veto  has  passed  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons(')  ;  and 
thirdly,  in  later  diys  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  procedure  has  been  still  further  emphasised  by  the  omission  of 
words  in  the  Warrant  which  attached  honour  to  the  appointment,  so  as  to  remove  any  scandal  in  granting  the  office 
to  persons  unworthy  of  the  favour  of  the  Crown.r*) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  as  introduced  on  the  17th  February  1893,  provides 
(Schedule  7)  that  **  a  Member  of  either  House  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  resign  his  seat,  and  the  same  shall 
thereupon  be  vacant.*' 


(ii.) — List  op  Nominal  Stewardships,  etc.,  which  have  been  used  for  the  Purpose  op  Vacating 

Seats  in  Parliament. 

(1.)  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Chiltern  Hundredsy  co.  Bucks. 

Appointment  first  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  1750,('^)  and  next  in  1753.(")  After  that,  38  times  till 
1774,  then  6B  times  till  1790,  and  then  66  times  till  1800.    In  constant  use  ever  since. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  C.,  it  appeirs  that,  some  time  after  1679,  the  rents  for  the  various  Manors  or  Townships 
or  properties  within  the  HundrcMlB,  which  were  originally  payable  to  the  Steward  of  the  Hundreds,  became 
disconnected  therefrom,  probably  owing  to  the  office  not  being  filled  up,  and  to  their  being  collected  by  the  Sherifib 
instead,  along  with  other  rents  ;  and  the  likelihood  is  that  they  cam3  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  fee  farm  rents,  and 
were  sold  as  such. 

A  MS.  return  of  offices  under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1806(^'>  gives  this  stewardship  (unsalaried), 
with  the  note :  '*  This  office  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Stewardship  of  tne  East  Hendred."    (See  below.) 

A  similar  return  of  1808(>')  mentions  the  stewardship  in  the  same  way,  with  the  note  :  "  The  Hundred  Courts 
long  discontinued,  and  the  office  used  only  for  the  purpose  as  above  ''((.e.,  as  East  Hendred). 

A  nominal  salary  was  attached  to  the  stewardship,  of  208.,  according  to  the  Encydopsdia  Britannica,  or  258., 
according  to  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  In  1839,  Mr.  Spring  Bice  stoted  that  he  believed  the  emoluments  had 
been  recently  abolished. (") 

(2.)  Stetoard  and  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hundred,  co,  Berks. 

Appointment  first  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  1763  ;  then  17  times  till  1774  ;  then  34  times  till  1790, 
and  then  25  times  till  1800  ;  in  constant  use  until  1840,  after  which  it  disappears.  A^  the  manor  comprised  copy- 
holds, the  usual  Courts  had  to  be  held,  and  therefore  the  Stewardship  was  an  actual  and  active  office. 

A  return  of  the  Land  Bevenue  expenditure  and  receipts  in  1792(**)  gives  under  the  head  of  Pees  and  Wages : 
Steward  and  Bailiff  of  East  Hendred,  21. ;  expenses  of  Courts,  1/.  Is.  6fl.,*'  and  under  the  bead  of  Bents  received  : 
Profits  of  Court  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hendred,  21.  :  fees  received  for  making  up  the  account,  bs.'' 

Q)  See  belotr,  part  (ii.),  for  list  of  Nominal  Stewardships.  Besides  these,  the  followiag  bond  fide  Stewar(f  ships  were  granted  to 
Memberi  after  the  Otfurd  Stewardship  in  1741  above  mentioned — Berkhampsteadin  1762,  Kenning^on  in  1757,  Shippon  in  1766;  but 
no  others  up  to  1800. 

(')  ^*  On  the  3Uth  Noyember  1770  a  new  writ  was  issued  fur  Yarmouth  in  the  room  of  Gervoise  Clarke  Jervoise,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  appointed  to,  and  accepted  of,  the  office  of  agent  to  the  rogftment  of  militia  of  the  county  of  Sussex.*' — ''This  measure  of 
vacating  the  seat  of  a  Member  by  appointing  him  agent  to  a.  regiment  wan  adopted  in  conseqaence  of  Mr.  J.'s  not  being  able  to  obtain 
the  appointment  to  the  Stewardship  of  the  three  Chiltern  Hundredii  or  of  the  Manor  of  Bast  Hendred,  office*  whi<£  of  late  have' 
been  applied  by  the  Minister  for  the  lime  beln<r  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vacating  the  seats  of  such  Members  as  wished  to  quit  their 
present  seat  in  Parliament,  either  tq  be  eligible  for  another  (as  was  the  case  in  the  present  Instance  of  Mr.  J.),  or  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  Parliamenu"  (Hatseirs  Precedents,  edition  1786,  Vol.  11.,  page  41.)  A  similar  appointment  was  used  quite  subse* 
quently  for  the  same  purpose.    (Ibid.,  edition  1818,  II.,  66.) 

O  See  case  of  John  Pitt  in  1760,  pagu  68. 

(♦)  See  case  of  Mr.  Bayly  in  1775,  page  6:K 

(^)  See  Mr.  Spring  Kice  in  1839  (page  64),  and  case  of  Lord  Chelsea  in  1843,  page  64. 

(^  For  the  one  exception,  see  account  of  the  Escheator  of  Munster,  page  66. 

CO  See  below,  page  63. 

(^  Hansard,  27th  July  1880,  page  1689.  Sir  W.  Harcon-t  has  recently  endorsed  this  opinion  (Parliamentary  Debates,  91  st 
January  1893,  page  60).     See  below,  pages  69  and  70. 

(*)  See  below,  pages  *20  and  8*2. 

(**)  The  figures,  liere  and  elsewhere,  are  taken  from  the  Index  to  the  Commons  Journals.  See  also  H.  of  C.  Paper  69.-I.  of 
1878.  • 

0*)  Hatsell  (edition  1785,  Vol.  II.,  page  41,  note)  Is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  second  case  was  Mr.  Lascelles  in  1762.  He  was 
appointed  Steward  of  Berkhampstead. 

00   fiftfe  Appendix  B 

CO  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  I83i). 

00  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Woods,  &c,  179'i,  Appendix  XIII.,  pages  124«  126^  172. 
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The  MS.  returns  of  1806  and  1808  above  mentioned  give  the  Stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hendred 
(salary  12.),  with  the  note  :  ^*  This  office  being  often  used  for  vacating  seats  in  Parliament,  the  duties  are  executed 
by  a  Deputy  Steward." 

The  Manor,  which  was  Crown  property  before  1750{'),  was  ultimately  sold  by  public  auction  for  910/.  in  1823, 
^*  with  the  quit  rents  and  other  rents  aiuounting  to  17/.  18«  b\d.  per  annum,  and  all  other  rights  and  royalties  thereto 
belonging,"-  and  a  note  in  the  House  of  Commons  Return  recording  the  sale(')  adds,  '*  These  premises  had  not  for  a 
very  long  period  been  granted  upon  lease,  but  put  tmder  the  management  of  a  Steward  appointed  by  the  Crown.'' 

It  is  noticeable  tlmt,  probably  by  an  oversight,  the  Crown  retained  the  right  of  appointing  a  Steward  for  17 
years  after  it  had  sold  the  Manor. 

(3.)  Steward  afid  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead,  co.  York. 

Appointment  first  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  1844  ;  in  constant  use  ever  since. 

A  return  of  estates  leased  from  the  Crown  in  1787(')  includes — 
**  The  Manor  or  reputed  Manor  of  Northstead,  consisting  of  divers  farms  within  the  parish  of  Sealby,  near 
"  Scarborough." 

The  Manor,  which  was  Crown  Property  before  1750,  and  in  lease  until  1838,  is  included  in  a  Return  of  Crown 
Manors  in  1845(^)  and  still  belongs  to  the  Crown.  It  does  not  comprise  any  copyhold  lands,  and  there  are  no  records 
of  any  manor  courts.  The  Steward  could  therefore  have  no  duties  to  perform,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  emolu- 
ments having  ever  attached  to  the  post. 

(4.)  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Hempholme^  co.  York. 

Appointment  first  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  1845  ;  in  constant  use  until  1865,  after  which  it  dis- 
appears. 

The  return  of  estates  leased  from  the  Crown  in  1787  (above  mentioned)  includes— 
**  The  Manor  of  Hempholme  with  the  capital  messuage  of  the  said  manor,  and  divers  lands  therewith." 

Hempholme  seems  to  have  been  only  u  reputed  manor  like  Northstead,  the  Stewardship  being  purely  nominal. 
The  estate  was  Crown  property  before  1750,  and  in  lease  till  1835.  It  was  sold  in  1866(^)  and,  unlike  East  Hendred, 
was  never  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  afterwards. 

(5.)  Escheator  of  Muimter. 

Appointment  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  the  Irish  Parliament  from  1793  to  1800,  and  in  the  United 
Parliament  (twenty-four  times  fur  Irish  seats  and  once  for  a  Scotch  seat)  from  1801  to  1820,  after  which  it  dis- 
appears.(^)    This  post  was  finally  abolished  in  1838.    See  A  ppendix  D. 

The  above  five  appointments  form  the  list  of  nominal  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown  given  in  Section  4  of  the 
New  Writs  Act,  1858  (21  and  22  Yict.  c.  IIO).(^)  But  three  other  similar  appointments  have  occasionally  been  used 
for  a  like  purpose,  viz. : — 

(6.)  Steward  of  tlie  Manor  of  Old  Shorehaniy  co.  Sussex. 

Appointment  first  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes  in  1756  ;  then  nine  times  till  1765,  and  onoe  again  in  1799 
for  the  last  time.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  came  to  be  a  Crown  appointment  at  all ;  for  it  belonged  to 
the  Duchv  of  Cornwall,  and  would  therefore  naturally  have  been  in  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Duchy  sold  the  manor  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1799. 

(7.)  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Pot/nings,  co.  Sussex. 

Appointment  only  twice  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  in  1841  and  1843. 

It  is  mentioned  as  being  so  used  in  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon  (2nd  edition,  page  1 39).  It  i&  now  held  by  Mr.  Clutton, 
and  is  therefore  unavailable  for  such  use.    As  in  the  case  of  East  Hendred,  it  has  always  been  an  active  office. 

The  manor  reverted  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  Lord  Montague  about  1804,  (^)  and  was  leased  by  the  Crown 
up  to  about  1835.  It  is  not  included  in  the  Return  of  Crown  Manors  in  1845  (above  mentioned),  but  it  still 
belongs  to  the  Crown. 

Up  to  1835*  the  lessee  would  have  appointed  the  Steward.  When  it  became  a  Crown  stewardship,  beipg 
created  subsequently  to  the  Act  of  Anne,  it  would  presumably  disqualify  its  holder  altogether  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  without  any  powers  of  re  election,  and  he  would  therefore  have  to  resign  it  before  standing  for 
Parliament  again. 

(8.)  Escheator  of  Ulster. 

This  appointment  has  the  same  history  as  that  of  Munster.  In  the  United  Parliament  it  was  three  times 
used,  for  Irish  seats  only  ;  last  given  in  1819. 


(iii.) — Whether  Acceptance  of  a  Nominal  Stewardship  Legally  Vacates  a  Seat. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Chilterns  and  similar  appointments  are  not  real  offices,  nor  of  profit,  nor  from  the 
Crown,  and  therefore  that  acceptance  of  such  an  appointment  does  not  legally  vacate  a  seat.  Hatsell's  dictum  on 
the  subject,  for  instance,  is  as  follows  (")  : — 

"  This  practice  of  issuing  a  new  writ  in  the  room  of  Members  accepting  these  nominal  offices,  which 
began,  I  believe,  only  about  the  year  1750,  has  been  now  so  lone  acquiesced  in,  from  its  convenience  to  all 
parties,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  state  any  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  ;  otherwise,  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  very  difficult,  from  the  form  of  these  appointments,  to  show  that  they  were  offices  of 
profit,  granted  by  the  Crown.** 

The 

0)  On  5th  December  1060,  the  Stewurdship  of  the  Manor  of  Shippon  and  "  East  H  undred  "  was  gmnted  to  Charles  HoUoway 
dbrioff  pleasure  at  a  rent  of  2/.  Qs.  Hd. 

C)  fl.  of  C.  Paper  128  of  1831,  page  414. 

(^  First  Report  of  the  Coijimidoioners  upon  the  Woods,  &c,  1787,  Schedule. 

(*)  H.  of  C.  Paper  469  ofl845. 

(*)  Treasury  Paper,  11418/60. 

(•)  See  above,  page  14. 

(^  This  tfction  was  (wiih<iut  comment)  inserted  on  tlie  Tliird  Reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Viscount  Eyeraley, 
who  cannot  hiiye  he^n  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  regards  East  Hendred  or  tha  Escheator  of  Munster. 

(•)  H.  of  C.  Paper  198  of  1831,  page  56U. 

{•)  Hatsell,  ediUon  1785,  Vol,  11^  page  41,  note. 
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.  The  question  then  divides  itself  into  three  : — 

(1.)  Whether  the  Stetrardshij)  is  a  real  Office, 

The  warrant  of  appointment  Q)  gives  the  holder  full  power  to  hold  and  keep  Courts  and  perform  the  other 
duties  attaching  to  the  post,  ana  requires  him  to  keep  the  Court  Rolls  and  other  papers,  and  to  account  yearly 
for  all  moneys  received 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  some  cases  a  deputy  was  appointed  to  fulfil  these  duties,  a  fact  which  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  reality  to  the  appointment.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Ohiltems,  where  the  Crown  appears  to  have  parted 
with  its  rights  without  record  of  any  reservation,  all  duties  have  vanished  and  the  appointment  is  merely  the 
survival  of  a  name. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1839.  (^)  "  The 
Chiltems  Stewardship,''  he  said,  '^  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a  seat,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  an  existing  and 
^*  active  ofiBce.  I  hold  that  it  is  an  appointment  to  an  office,  and  if  any  gentleman  had,  while  he  held  it,  claimed  to 
^^  go  and  exercise  his  privileges  as  Steward,  he  would  have  hsid  the  right  to  do  so." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Northstead  Stewardship  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  but  nominal. 

(2.)  Whether  the  Stewardship  is  a  Profitable  Ojfice. 

The  warrant  of  appointment  bestows  on  the  holder  **  all  wages,  fees,  allowances,  and  other  privileges  and 
"  pre-eminences  "  attaching  to  the  post. 

As  seen  above,  a  merely  nominal  salary  may  possibly  have  been  attached  to  the  Chiltems,  though  there  is 
no  trace  of  anv  in  the  case  of  the  Northstead.  But,  apart  from  the  existence  of  nominal  salaries  or  theoretical 
fees,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  attach  a  substantial  salary  to  such  an 
appointment  at  any  time,  and  therefore  the  of&ce  is  potentially  one  of  profit  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

(3.)  Whether  the  Stewardship  is  a  Croton  Appointment, 

As  has  been  seen,  the  grant  of*the  office  was  originally  subject  to^the  Crown's  veto.  Even  now,  it  is  conferred 
**  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  and  may  be  called  pro  tanto  an  office  under  the  Crown  (')  ;  but  it  is  giunted 
entirely  and  solely  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  appointment  in  the 
gift  of  the  Chancellor  would  not  vacate  a  seat.  {*) 

In  1839(^)  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  speaking  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  that  he  had  never  known  the 
pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  to  be  taken  with  regard  either  to  the  Chiltems,  or  even  to  a  bond  fide  Stewardship  such 
as  that  of  Denbigh  where  actual  emoluments  attached  to  the  office  and  the  appointment  was  conferred  by  Letters 
Patent.  Nevertheless  the  Select  Committee  who  took  his  evidence  decided  that  the  Denbigh  Stewardship  was 
"  an  Office  of  profit  from  the  Crown." 

The  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltems,  being  in  its  origin  similar  to  that  of  Denbigh,  may  perhaps  fairly  be 
considered  to  be  covered  by  this  ruling.  The  case  for  the  Northstead  is  weaker,  it  it  was  never  a  bona  fide 
appointment. 

PART  ni.— PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE. 

(i.)— Formal   Procedure. 
(1.)  Issue  of  Warrant. 

Appointments  to  the  Chiltems  and  similar  nominal  offices  have  always  been  made  in  a  simpler  form  than 
appointments  to  bona  fide  Stewardships.  In  the  latter  case,  the  appointments  up  to  1859  were  made  by  Letters 
Patent  issued  under  the  Exchequer  Seal  in  pursuance  of  a  Treasury  Warrant,  and  after  1859  by  Royal  Warrant 
countersigned  by  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  (^)  But  in  the  case  of  the  Chiltems  or  the  Northstead,  which  is  the  only 
other  nominal  office  now  in  use,  the  appoiutment  is  made  simply  by  a  printed  Warrant  prepared  by  the  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  alone.  {J)     The  form  of  Warrant  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

Up  to  1846  certainly,  this  Warrant  req^uired  to  be  sealed  and  stamped,  (®)  but  both  of  these  formalities  were 
subsequently  done  away  with,  apparently  durmg  the  ^^  sixties."  The  seal  used  was  not  the  Exchequer  Seal,  for  the 
Queen's  Remembrancer  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Warrant,  but  the  official  seal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  it  has  now  been  reintroduced  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  The  Stamp  Duty,  amounting  to  35«.,  may  have 
originally  been  paid  by  the  person  to  whom  the  appointment  was  granted,  but  iu  later  days  it  appears  to  have  been 
waived  altogether.  (*) 

The  formality  oi  enrolling  the  Warrant  in  the  Land  Revenue  Records,  and  then  sending  it  to  the  Member  is 
not  observed  ;  but  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  Warrant  the  Private  Secretary  writes  to  the  Member, 
omitting  the  letters  M.P.  after  his  name,  to  inform  him  that  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  then  notes  the 
ap^intment  in  a  *^  Register  of  Appointments  to  Stewardships  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  &c."  which  is  kept  at  the 
Treasurv.  C***) 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  general  practice  for  each  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  destroy  or  carry  away  on 
leaving  office  the  Warrants  issued  by  himself  during  his  tenure  of  office  ;  but  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  now  arranged 
that  they  should  be  re^stered  in  the  Treasury  for  the  sake  of  record,  and  at  once  gazetted  in  the  '^  London  Oazette," 
for  the  sake  of  publicity. 

As 

(•)  See  Appendix  A. 

O  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839,  page  9. 

if)  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  *27th  July  1880.     (Uau«ard  of  that  date,  page  1530,) 

if)  "*  I'he  Office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  England  does  not  vacate  a  seat,  being  not  granted  by  the  Crown,  but  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  or  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And  yet  Writs  have  been  issued  for  elections  in  the  room  of 
Tellers  of  the  Kxchequer,  as  in  the  ca?e  of  Lord  Apsley,  18th  May  1790. — Query,  whether  the  Tellers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 
or  by  the  C'hanctllur  of  Exchequer  ?"  (Hatsell,  edition  l<ii8,  V^ol.  II.,  page  51,  note.) — Compare  the  appointments  of  Secretaries 
to  the  Treasury  or  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  which  do  not  vacate  teats  (Er.->kiue  May,  edition  1883,  page  704). 


O  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839,  page  U. 
{^  See  ai»ove,  ] 


J  page  12. 

(J)  H .  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1 830,  and  present  practice.  The  signature  of  the  witness  was  omitted  in  the  early  eighties,  but  hiis 
just  been  restored  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Muue  10  years  later. 

(•)  H.ofC.  Paper  29  of  18^6. 

(•)  A  stamp  waa  required  in  18i)8,  but  not  in  1767.  See  Appendix  A. — Mr.  Browne,  private  secretary  t<f  the  Chairman  of 
Inland  Revenue,  says  :  **  In  an  old  book  belonging  to  our  s«)licitor  and  stamp  expert,  Mr.  Tilsley  (who  died  in  harness  in  1863),  we 
find  a  note  opposite  to  the  Schedule  of  Ad  valorem  Duties  on  '  Admissions  to  Offices  of  Emolument,'  in  55  Geo  iii.  cap.  184,  to  the 
following  effect:  Admissions  to  offices,  to  which  no  emolument  is  attached,  nre  regarded  as  liable  to  the  fixed  duty  of  35<-  as  'a  deed 
not  otlierwise  charged.'  *' — Sir  Charles  Kvan,  who  wa^  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1859,  has  a  strong  impression  that  in  bis 
time  the  Warrants  were  still  stamped  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  but  is  sure  that  no  payment  was  made  for  the  stamp,  and  that  the 
seal,  though  generally  affixed,  was  not  considered  indispensable. — Sir  C.  Rivers  WjIsou,  who  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lowe  in 
1868,  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Warrants  bad  neither  stamp  nor  seal  in  his  time.  , 

(10)  The  present  register  dates  trom  24  December  1850.    The  fate  of  its  predecessors  (if  any)  is  anknown. 

0.177.  *     n  2 
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As  a  mere  matter  of  symmetry  it  is  usual  to  grant  the  Chiltems  and  the  Northstead  alternately,  but  there  is  no 
obligation  to  do  so. 

(2.)  Grant  of  the  AppointnietU  to  more  than  one  Person  in  the  same  Day, 

Mr.  Goulbum  laid  down  in  1846  that  the  Chiltems  could  not  be  gi-anted  more  than  once  in  one  day.  Whether 
this  rule  was  always  observed  at  the  time  cannot  now  be  proved,  as  the  old  registers  of  appointments  are  missing ; 
but  certainly  it  hps  not  been  strictly  adhered  to  since ;  for  on  four  occasions  since  December  1850  (the  date  of  the 
existing  register)  the  Chiltems  have  been  granted  twice  on  the  same  day  ;  (' )  and  there  is  no  obvious  objection 
to  such  a  course,  seeing  that  tbe  appointments  are  merely  held  during  pleasure,  with  no  period  of  time 
attached. 

(3.)  Grant  of  the  Appointment  to  unfiieom  Members. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  Member  accepting  the  Chiltems  has  taken  the  oath  or  not.  In  either 
case,  the  acceptance  vacates  his  seat,  and  the  new  Wnt  may  be  issued  forthwith,  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down 
below.    (See  Cases  14, 15,  and  19,  and  compare  Case  26  (';.) 

(4.)  Issue  of  a  New  Writ, 

If  the  Chiltems  are  granted  daring  the  recess,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  perfect 
power  to  do  (see  Case  29),  the  new  Writ  cannot  be  issued  until  the  House  meets  again  (21  and  22  Yict 
c.  110.). 

If  they  are  granted  during  the  Session,  the  Whip  of  the  Party  to  which  the  Member  appointed  belonged,  is 
free,  on  giving  due  notice,  (')  to  move  for  a  new  Wnt  directly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  sign^  the 
Warrant  of  Appointment.  (On  this  point,  see  the  section  below,  headed,  *'  Technical  Acceptance  of  the 
Appointment.'*) 

In  such  a  case  a  new  Writ  is  issued  as  a  matter  of  course,  except  when  an  election  petition  is  pending,  or  the 
Judges  after  investigation  have  declared  the  constituency  to  be  seriously  corrupt!  In  the  former  case,  a  new  Writ 
can  only  be  issued  if  the  seat  is  not  claimed  (see  Appendix  r,i  In  the  latter,  the  writ  cannot  be 
issued  at  all  until  it  has  been  decided  whether  or  not  to  disfranchise  the  constituency.  (*)    (Case  25.) 

(5.)  Technical  Acceptance  of  the  Appointment, 

Under  the  Act  of  Anne  it  is  the  "  acceptance  *'  of  an  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown  which  vacates  tbe  seat ; 
but  the  question  hos  not  infrequently  been  raided  as  to  what  constitutes  **  acceptance  '*  sufficiently  to  enable  a  new 
writ  to  le  moved  for  the  teat  now  vacant  or  about  to  be  vacated. 

In  the  case  of  bona  fide  offices  of  profit,  accepted  for  the  sake  of  their  inherent  dignity,  emoluments,  &c,  mere 
informal  consent  to  accept  the  appointment  may,  but  need  not  necessarily,  constitute  technical  '* acceptance" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  In  fact,  the  Government  is  allowed  a  certain  latitude  in  the  matter.  (See 
Appendix  E.) 

In  the  case  of  the  Chiltems,  the  procedure  is  equally  variable.  Some  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  held 
that  a  verbal  request  for  the  appointment,  answered  by  a  verbal  promise  to  grant  it,  is  sufficient  to  vacate  tbe  seat 
(Cases  11  and  17).  Others  have  argued  that  the  promise  must  be  made  by  letter,  the  receipt  of  which  vacates  the 
seat  (Case  17).  Others  have  assumed  that  the  receipt  of  the  letter  is  immaterial  (Case  10).  Others  again  ha^e 
held  that  the  seat  is  not  vacated  till  the  formal  appointment  is  completed  (Case  13),  a  theory  which  was,  however, 
not  accepted  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  Crown  Stewardship  (Case  11). 

Since  the  formality  of  stamping  the  Warrant  has  been  discontinued,  no  delay  need  now  occur  between 
the  promise  and  the  execution  of  the  Warrant,  and  the  principle  of  the  present  procedure  is  that  the 
seat  is  vacated  directly  the  Warrant  is  signed  and  the  Private  Secretary's  letter  written.  This  is 
shown  by  the  omission  in  the  letter  of  the  letters  M.P.  after  the  name  of  the  persoa  appointed  by  the 
Warrant. 

Should  the  House,  however,  have  Mij  prima  facie  case  for  believing  that  the  appointment  has  not  been  accepted, 
it  is  open  to  it  to  cancel  the  Writ  by  issuing  a  sujtersedeas  thereto  (Case  8). 

There  is  a  curious  legend,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  Lord  North  on  one  occasion  acted  on  the 
principle  that  appointment  to  a  Crown  office  implied  acceptance  of  it,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  political 
adversary  to  the  Chiltems  merely  in  order  to  vacate  his  seat.  (*)  How  far  this  could  legally  be  done,  even  by 
Letters  Patent,  on  the  assumption  that  the  appointment  was  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  v^hich  could  not  be  refused, 
hardly  requires  argument. 

(6.)  Termination  of  the  Appointment. 

Erskine  May  (^)  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  appointment  is  resigned  again  as  soon  as  its  purpose  is  effected. 
Every  new  Warrant  expressly  revokes  the  grant  to  the  last  holder,  and  the  new  Steward  retains  it  in  his  turn  until 
another  is  appointed. 

If,  however,  the  Sovereign  died,  the  current  appointment  being  held  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure  would 
presumably  terminate  ipso  facto,  as  is  the  case  with  bona  fide  stewardships  (Case  11). 


(ii.)— The  Chancelix>r  of  the  Exchequer's  Power  to  Grant  or  Withhold  the  Chilterns. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  various  precedents  given  in  the  following  list  are,  firstly,  that  applications 
for  the  Chilterns  should  be  granted  immediately,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  except  in  very  extreme  cases.  To 
withhold  the  appointment  on  the  assumption  that,  at  some  future  date,  the  seat  may  be  vacated  by  other  mc^ns,  is 
unfair,  both  to  the  applicant  himself,  who  even  in  the  most  suspicious  circumstance  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
innocent  until  he  is  actually  proved  guilty  ;  to  the  House  in  general,  which  desires  to  purge  itself  as  soon  as 
possible  of  doubtful  characters  ;  to  the  Party  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  whose  reputation  is  injured  and 
whose  numerical  strength  may  be  diminished  by  Ms  retaining  his  seat  without  appearing  in  the  House  ;  to  the 
constituency  which  he  represents,  which  for  the  same  reason  may  be  practically  disfranchised  ;  and  finally  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  who  might  ky  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  opposing  a  Member's  retirement 
for  partisan  motives.  But,  secondly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  refuse  to  grant  the 
appointment  either  if  the  House  directly  enjoins  him  to  do  so,  or  else  if  the  Member's  resignation  would  anticipate 

proceedings 


(')  Lord  Northland  and  SirS.  C.  Hobhouse,  oo  8  February  1861 ;  Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Humphery,  on  5  Febrasry 
1867;  Mr.  W.  Lee  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Wright,  on  16  February  1870;  Vitcount  Burke  and  Lord  John  Hay,  on  9  February  1871. 
(')  List  of  Cases  below,  page  62. 
(*)  For  Form  of  Notice,  tee  Appendix  A. 
(«)  Erskine  May,  edition  1883,  page  730. 

(0  Quoted  bj  Mr.  V.  ^mith  hi  Debate  of  6th  Anguit  1842.    See  Hansard  of  that  date,  page  1108. 
(•)  EdiUon  1883,  page  709. 
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proceedings  whether  imminent  or  actually  pending  either  in  the  House  for  censuring  or  punishing  him,  or  before  the 
Election  Judges  for  yoiding  his  election. 

Following  the  lines  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  statement  in  the  House  on  the  Slst  January  18d3  (Case  30),  the 
following  rules  may  be  extracted  from  the  list  of  precedents  given  below  : — 

First. — In  ordinary  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  grant  the  Chilterns  immediately 
they  are  a^ked  for.    Such  ordinary  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  When  a  Member  wishes  simply  to  retire  from  Parliament.    (This  is  of  constant  occurrence.) 

(2.)  When  a  Member  wishes  to  stand  for  another  constituency,  or  again  for  his  own.     (See  Cases  1,  15,  16, 

19,24.)(').    ^ 
(3.)  When  there  is  some  doabt  whether  a  Member's  return,  or  the  tenure  of  his  seat,  is  technically  valid. 

(See  Cases  5,  6,  7,  14,  25, 26.) 
(4.)  When  a  Member  who  has  agreed  to  take  office  under  the  Crown  wishes  to  vacate  his  seat  at  once 
without  waiting  till  it  is  vacated  by  his  formal  appointment.     (See  Cases  2  and  9.) 
Secondly. — The  appointment  is  bestowed  without  inquiry  into  the  general  character  or  fitness  of  the  applicant. 
In  fact,  the  worse  his  general  reputation  is,  the  more  advisable  it  is  that,  by  his  resignation,  the  House  and  his 
constituency  should  be  rid  of  an  undesirable  Member.    (See  Cases  27  and  28,  and  compare  Cases  12  aad  23.) 

Thirdly. — It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  investigate  suspicious  cases.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  which  may  prompt  a  Member  to  apply  for  the  Chilterns,  and  no  blame  attaches  to 
him  if  it  afterwards  appears  that  the  Member  has  retired  in  order  to  avoid  the  probable  consequences  of  some  mis- 
conduct.    (See  Cases  22  and  23,  and  compare  Case  12.) 

Fourthly. — The  only  cases  in  which,  according  to  modem  procedure,  (')  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  even  without  the  intervention  of  the  House,  to  take  the  initiative  in  refusing  to  grant  the  ChiltemB, 
are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  When  the  applicant  is  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity,  or  has  some  other  proved  disquali- 
fication which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  vacate  his  seat.  (See  Case  12,  Lord  Palmerston's  dictum.)  But 
this  is  a  very  unimportant  rule,  and  might  well  be  waived,  on  the  analogy  of  rule  (4)  above,  in  cases 
where  delay  is  likely  to  occur, 
(b.)  When  the  applicant  seeks  to  retire,  in  pursuance  of  some  illegal  agreement  of  which  the  House  is 
cognizant,  and  has  expressed  its  disapproval,  although  it  has  not  deprived  him  of  his  seat.  (See 
Case  12,  and  compare  Cases  20  and  21.) 
(c.)  When  a  criminal  prosecution  has  been  actually  instituted  against  the  applicant ;  in  which  case,  if  he 

were  found  guilty,  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  House.    (See  Case  18,  and  compare  Case  12.) 
(d.)  When  an  election  inquiry  has  been  actually  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant's  return  ; 
in  which  case,  if  he  were  found  guilty  of  corruption,  he  would  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his  seat. 
(Compare  Cases  12,  20,  25.) 
The  justincation  for  withholding  the  Chilterns  under  any  of  these  four  rules  is  obvious.    As  regards  rule  (a.), 
the  gnint  of  the  Chilterns  would  be  superfluous,  the  seat  being  already  ipso  facto  vacated.    As  regards  rule  (b.),  it 
would  imply  an  approval  of  conduct  which  has  been  censured  by  the  House.    As  regards  rule  (c),  it  would  defeat 
the  jurisdiction  oi:  the  House,  which  properly  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  censuring  and  punishing  offending 
Members.    As  regards  (d.),  it  would  involve  the  assumption  that  the  election  was  not  already  nulL 

Fifthly. — There  must  always  be  a  certain  number  of  cases  on  the  border  line.  For  instance,  as  regards  rule 
(b.),  the  House  itself  in  1859  definitely  rejected  a  proposal  to  prohibit  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
granting  the  Chilterns  to  any  Member  who  had  agreed  to  compromise  an  election  petition  by  vacating  his  seat. 
(Case  20.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  rule  (d.),  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  case  gave  an  obiter  dictum  to  the 
effect  that  the  appointment  might  be  refused  to  an  applicant,  if  another  Member  should  formally  lay  before  the 


House  good  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  corrupt  practices  during  his  election  ;  and,  as  regards  rule  (c).  Sir  George 
Lewis  in  1856  (')  promised  "to  consider  the  propriety"  of  granting  the  Chilterns,  if  applied  for  oy  a  Member 
whom  a  Judge  has  declared  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution.    (^Case  18^    In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  initiative 


must  be  taken  by  the  House,  and  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  House  ;  and  if  the  House  does  not  move  in 
the  matter,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  justified  in  withholding  the  Chilterns  »ponte  sita.  (Case  16,  and 
compare  Cases  20  and  22.) 

A  fortiori,  if  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  the  competent  authorit}|  (whether  the  House  or  the  Judges,  as  the 
case  mav  be)  has  been  to  prove  that  the  Member  was  personally  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  bound  to  grant  his  application  for  the  Chilterns.    (Case  25.) 

Finally. — The  question  has  occasionally  been  raised  whether  the  appointment  can  be  conferred  upon  Ministers 
and  Members  of  the  Government  in  order  to  vacate  their  seats.  Most  certainly  it  can  (see  Cases  5,  7,  16,  and  25), 
and,  as  Mr.  Spring  Rice  pointed  out  in  1839,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  even  appoint  himself  i£  he 
wished  (*). 

(iii.)  Parliamentary 


(*)  This  and  the  foregoing  rule  are  the  one«  specially  mentioned  by  Hat«ell.     See  page  14,  Note. 

(')  For  Lord  NorthU  claim  to  refu«e  the  appointment  to  an  opposition  Member  who  wished  to  contest  another  seat,  see 
Cased. 

(')  The  fact  that  no  application  had  actually  been  made,  and  the  guarded  terms  of  Sir  Q.  Lewis's  answer,  make  this  case  of  rery 
little  importance  at  a  precedent. 

(*)  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839,  page  14. 
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APPENDIX   TO   BEPORT   FROU   THE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 


(iii.) — Parliamentary   Precedents. 


Schedule. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

U 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

82 

23 

24 

25 


Name. 


Mr.  John  Pitt 

Mp.  WUliain  Pitt   - 

Mp.  Bayly      - 

Mp.  JepTOise  - 

Lord  Althoppe 

Mr.  Bagwell    - 

Mr.  Bagot  •     - 

Mr.  Petep  Bpowne  - 

LonI  Morpeth 

Captain  Hope 

Mp.  Wynne    - 

Lopd  Chelaea  - 

Various  Memhers    - 

Unknown 

Baron  L.  de  Rothschild 

Sh"  Fitaroy  Kdly    - 

Mp.  Phlnn      - 

Mr.  James  Sadleir  - 

Baron  L.  de  Rothschild  • 

Dp.  Mitchell  - 

Mr.  Ovepend  - 

Dp.  Mitchell  and  others  • 

Mr.  Edwin  James,  q.c. 

Mr.  W.  Malcolm     - 

Mr.  Dodson    - 


96  Mr.  Bradlaugh 

27  Mr.  Gent-Davis 

28  Col.  Hnghes  Hallett 
90  Mp.  Redmond 

30  Mr.  Spencer  Balfour 


Date. 

I7th  January  1750/1 
28th  June  1757  - 
15th  March  1775  - 
30th  Noteinber  1779 
8th  April  3  782 
10th  NoTember  1801 
1808      - 

10th  April  1826      - 
20th  April  1835      - 
28th  May  1838 
I  21st  February  1^39 
6th  August  1842     - 
4th  and  5th  Februsry  1846 
Session  1847-48      - 
27th  June  1849 
29th  April  18&2      - 
25th  May  1855       - 
4th  and  24th  July  1856  - 
23rd  July  1857 
4th  and  5th  Auffust  1859 
10th  August  1859   • 
11th  August  1859  • 
10th  April  1861      - 
3rd  August  1878    • 
26th  and  27th  July  16>«0. 

12th  February  1884 
27th  February  1889 
6th  April  1889 
22nd  October  1891  - 
12th  Decembep  1892 


Subject. 


Fipst  instance  of  accentance  of  Chiltems. 

Chiltems  accepted  in  order  to  save  delay. 

Lord  North  refuses  Chilcems  to  political  opponents.     Mr.  George 

Orenyille's  proposal  for  a  Members'  Resignation  Bill  r^ected. 
Militia  agency  used  for  f-ame  purpose  as  Chilterns. 

Chiltems  accepted  in  order  to  solve  doubts. 

Ditto        -        ditto        -        ditto. 

Ditto        -        ditto        -        ditto. 
Chiltems  not  accepted  and  new  writ  oanodled. 
Chilteran  accepted  in  order  to  save  delay. 

Formal  arceptance  of  Chiltems  not  required  in  ca«e  of  Member 
absent  from  Kngland. 

Chiltems  and  Denbigh  Stewardship,  analogy  of  appointment— 
General  procedure.  % 

Chiltems  withheld  in  case  of  corrupt  compromise  of  ElectioQ 
Petition. 

Delay  in  issuing  writs  after  grant  of  Chiltems. — General  pro- 
cedure. 

Chiltems  accepted  in  order  to  solve  doubts. 

Chilterns  gpanted  to  unsworn  Member. 

Chiltems  granted  while   Election   Petition    is  pending  (seat  not 

claimed). 
Chiltems,  whether  appointment  implies  acceptance. 

Hypothetical  withholding  of  Chilterns  pending  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. 
Chiltems  granted  to  unnwom  Member. 

Chiltems  granted  in  case  of  election  compromise. 

Ditto         -  ditto  -        ditto. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  power  of  Chancellor  of  Eichequer  to  withhold 

Chilterns. 
Grant  of  Chilterns  to  criminous  Members  ;  alteration  Of  Warrant 

Chiltems  accepted  in  ord<*r  to  change  constituency. 

Chilterns  accepted  in  order  to  solve  doubts. — General  procedure. 

Sir  H.  D.  Wolff's  Notice  of  Motion  for  Select  Committee  on 

Resignation  of  Members. 
Chiltems  granted  in  order  to  solve  doubts. 

Chilterns  granted  in  case  of  misconduct  not  entailing  criminal 
prosecution. 

Ditto         -  ditto        -  ditto. 

ChiltemA  granted  during  recess. 

Sir  W.  Haroourt  on  power  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  to  withhold 
Chiltems. 


Precis. 

il740,  26  November.— -The  House  of  CommonB  decides  that  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne's  acceptance  of  the  reversion  of 
tewardship  of  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  has  vacated  his  aeat.](*) 

(1.)  1750/1, 17  January.— Mr.  John  Pitt  accepts  the  Chilterns  Stewardship  in  order  to  vacate  his  seat  for 
Wareham  and  to  be  able  to  stand  for  Dorchester.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  King  exercised  the  right  of 
vetoiuff  the  appointment  at  pleasure.  In  a  letter  to  the  elder  Pitt,  dated  20th  October,  1850,  Henry  Pelham  says  : 
"  I  find  Jack  Pitt  is  very  anxious  about  quitting  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  order  to  be  chosen  at  Dorchester.  You 
"  know  the  only  difficulty.  I  have  assured  him  I  will  do  my  best  when  the  ^ing  comes  over  ;  had  I  left  it  to  be 
"  managed  at  Hanover,  I  am  morally  sure  it  would  not  have  ended  well.  But,  I  hope,  when  I  can  speak  myself,  it 
**  will  do.    I  must  beg  you  to  make  him  easy.    I  believe  he  is  satisfied  as  to  my  intentions,  and  I  should  do  wrong 


(0  See  page  03.     Being  a  real  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  this  appointment  is  not  analogous  to  the  Chiltems  Stewardship  of 
modem  times.    Bat  it  shows  the  positioii  In  wl|ich  the  latter  ifonld  have  stood  prior  to  its  modern  development. 
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**  by  him  if  I  was  to  venture  the  success,  for  the  sake  of  saying  I  have  wrote  stronff  upon  the  subject."  (})  This 
case  is  also  noticeable  as  being  the  firsi  instance  of  the  Chil terns  being  granted  merely  in  order  to  vacate  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  (*) 

(2.)  1757,  28  June. — The  King  is  reluctantly  obliged  to  recall  the  elder  Pitt  to  office.  The  matter  being 
urgent,  Pitt  acceptu  the  Ghilterns  in  order  immediately  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Oakhampton.  The  following  day  he 
kisses  hands  as  Secretary  of  State,  and,  as  such,  standn  for  Somersetshire  and  is  re-elected  on  the  9th  July.  A  copy 
of  the  Warrant  of  his  appointment  to  the  Ghilterns  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  (ii.). 

(3.)  1775,  March. — Mr.  Bayly,  Member  for  Westbury,  applies  for  the  Ghilterns  to  Lord  North,  through  Lord 
Abingdon,  in  order  that  he  may  stand  for  Abingdon  against  Mr.  Mayor,  the  Government  candidate.  Lord  North 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  ^*he  has  made  it  his  constant  rule  to  resist  every 
^^  application  of  that  kind,  where  any  gentleman  entitled  to  his  friendship  would  have  been  prejudiced  by  his 
*'  compliance.'' 

On  15th  March  Mr.  George  Grenville  moves,  "  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ehable  the  Speaker  of 
**  the  House  of  Gommons  to  issue  his  Warrants  to  make  out  new  Writs  for  the  choice  of  Members  to  serve  in 
*^  Parliament,  in  the  room  of  such  Members  as  shall  signify  to  him  their  desire  of  vacating  their  seats  in  this 
^^  House,  under  certain  regulations."  He  maintains  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  most  unfair,  both  to  a 
Member  and  to  his  constituency,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  resign  at  will,  and  that  it  had  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  Parliament,  between  1575  and  lo09.  to  issue  new  Writs  in  the  room  of  Members  who  were  sick,  or  on 
active  service.  Three  objections  may  be  raised.  Firstly,  that  the  proposed  change  retrenches  the  prerogative  of 
the  Grown ;  but  the  Grown  has  no  prerogative  by  which  it  can  su  arbitrarily  dispose  of  seats  in  the  House. 
Secondly,  that,  in  resigning,  a  Member  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  constituents ;  but  this  consideration  has  never 
hindered  any  man  from  vacating  his  seat  under  the  present  system.  *^  The  only  dt&erence  will  be,  that  we  shall  be 
"  constitutionally  authorised  to  adopt  a  measure  which  at  present  we  are  forced  to  conceal  under  a  false  pretence 
"  and  by  a  mean  evasion  ;  and  evenHhis  is  dealt  out  to  us  as  a  courtesy  of  Government."  Thirdly,  that  the  motion 
is  ill-timed  ;  but  it  is  just  the  opposite,  if  the  report  is  true  that  Lord  North  '^  has  declared  his  resolution  of  never 
*'  refusing  this  courtesy  to  any  Member  of  any  party." — Mr.  Bayly  informs  the  House  that,  though  now  sitting  for 
WestburVf  he  had  stood  for  Abingdon  first,  and  had  petitioned  against  Mr.  Mayor's  return  for  that  constituency 
while  holding  the  office  of  sheriif .  A  Select  Gommittee  had  declared  Mr.  Mayor's  election  to  be  void,  and  he 
(Mr.  Bayly)  being  informed  by  all  his  friends  in  the  House  that  Lord  North  had  pledged  himself  never  to  refuse 
<*  any  of  the  vacating  places  "  to  any  Member,  decided  to  resign  lus  present  seat,  and  stand  again  for  Abingdon.  He 
reads  aloud  Lord  North's  letter  of  refusal,  (')  and  appeals  to  the  House  to  say  whether  it  does  not  justify 
Mr.  Grenville's  motion. — Lord  North  admits  that  he  wrote  the  letter,  denies  that  he  had  ever  promised  to  grant  the 
Ghilterns  to  any  Member  who  should  ask  for  them,  and  repeats  *'  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  grant  an 
*^  opportunity  of  this  nature  to  any  person  to  oppose  his  friends  ";'  adding  that  Mr.  Mayor,  though  not  personally 
known  to  him,  has  entitled  himself  to  his  frienaship,  by  supporting  his  American  poUcy. — ^Mr.  Fox  doubts  which 
way  to  vote ;  hf^  dislikes  constitutional  innovations,  but  Lord  North's  favouritism  to  his  political  supporters  makes 
him  **if  anything,  inclined  rather  to  bring  in  the  Bill." — Mr.  Burke  ridicules  the  objection  to  the  proposed  change, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  possible  for  a  whole  party  to  surrender  their  seats  simultaneously,  and  so 
create  a  sort  of  general  election,  but  thinks  it  would  be  enough  to  permit  the  Member  of  one  constituency  to  stand 
for  another,  and  to  make  his  choice  for  it,  if  successful.  Speaking  as  a  thorough  opponent  of  Lord  North's 
American  policy,  '^  he  declares  strongly  for  bringing  in  the  Bill,  on  the  principle  that  Lord  North  had  laid  down,  as 
*'  meaning  to  give  it  as  a  reward  to  those  only  who  voted  with  him  in  the  American  measures." — Golonel  Barre 
follows  up  the  attack  with  a  counter-proposal,  that  Lord  North  should  give  all  his  valuable  places  and  pensions  to 
his  own  supporters,  and  those  of  little  value,  such  as  the  Ghilterns,  to  his  opponents.— Finally,  Mr.  Grenville's 
motion  was  negatived  by  173  to  126.  (*) 

(4.)  1779,  30  November. — ^Mr.  Jervoise  accepts  the  appointment  of  agent  to  a  militia  regiment  merely  in  order 
to  vacate  his  seat.(^) 

(5.)  1782,  8  April. — Lord  Althorpe  (one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury)  is  returned  for  two  constituencies.  It 
being  doubtful  whether  this  was  valid,  since  it  was  not  a  time  of  general  election,  he  accepts  the  Ghilterns  and  is 
re-elected  for  one  of  the  constituencies.(^) 

6.  1801,  10  November. — ^Mr.  Bagwell,  m.p.,  takes  holy  orders.  It  being  doubtful  whether  this  vacated  his  seat 
under  the  existing  law,  he  accepts  the  Ghilterns,  and  a  new  writ  is  is8ued.(^) 

n,)  1808  . — Mr.  Bagot  is  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State.    It  being  doubtful  whether  he  could 

take  nis  seat  as  there  were  already  two  Under  Secretaries  in  the  House,  he  accepts  the  Ghiltei'ns.(^) 

(8.)  1826, 10  April. — Mr.  Peter  Browne  is  stated  to  have  accepted  the  Ghilterns,  and  a  new  writ  is  issued  for 
the  seat;  but  the  House  is  subsequently  informed  that  he  has  not  accepted  the  appointment,  and  it  therefore  directs 
the  issue  of  a  mpemedeas  to  the  writ.(^)  Mr.  Browne  therefore  retained  his  seat  till  the  dissolution  on  2nd  June, 
1826. 

(9.)  1835,  20  April.— Lord  Morpeth  accepts  the  office  of  Ghief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  As  there  was  some 
delay  in  making  out  his  appointment,  he  accepts  the  Ghilterns  in  order  to  save  time,  but  he  stands  for  re-election  as 
Ghief  Secretary,  and  is  re-elected  as  such.(*®) 

(10).  1838, 

(^)  *'  Correspondedce  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham/'  edition  1838,  Vol.  1.,  page  53. 
(«)  See  page  14. 
-<')  The  correspondence  was  afler wards  published,  and  ran  as  follows  :— 

Lord  Abingdon  to  Lord  North. 
**  My  Lord,  **  Hill  Street,  ThurMlay. 

''Having  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bayly  desiring  nio  to  present  hii  respectful  compliments  to  your Lordibip, 
ami  to  request  you'll  permit  him  to  vacate  his  seat  for  the  boroogh  of  Westbury,  by  immediately  granting  him  theChiltpm  Handred; 
I  flatter  myself  your  Lnrd»hip  will  excuse  my  giving  you  this  trouble. 

**  I  am,  my  Lord,  &c., 

''Abingdon. 
"  Mr.  Bayly  is  now  contesting  afresh  the  election  at  Abingdon  with  his  late  opponent  Mr.  Mayor." 

"My  Lord,  T/)rd  North  to  Lord  Abingdon. 

"  It  gives  me  great  concern  that  1  am  not  able  to  comply  with  Mr.  Bayly's  reque^t.  The  cases  have  certainly  been  very  fern 
ju  which  I  have  excused  myself  from  granting  vacated  offices  to  Members  of  I'arliauient ;  bat  I  have  uiade  it  my  constant  rule  to 
resltft  every  application  of  that  kind,  where  any  gentleman  entitled  to  my  friendship  would  have  been  prejudiced  by  my  oomplianoe. 
Mr.  Mayor  would  therefore  have  just  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct  tuwunis  bim,  if  I  should  make  bis  case  an  exc«fption  to  mj 
general  rule.  1  trust  in  your  Lordship's  equity,  and  in  Mr.  Bayly's,  that  you  will  think  me  well  justified  in  declming  to  obey  your 
commands  upon  this  occa  sion,  which  I  assure  you  I  shall  do  with  great  pleasure  whenever  it  is  in  my  power. 

(*)  Parliame^itary  History,  16th  March  1775,  page  418.  <^  I  am,  Ice 

(*)  See  above,  page  14,  note.  "Noeth." 

O  Hatseli,  ediUon  1785,  VoL  II.,  page  53,  note. 

(^)  Commons  Journal  b,  lOtli  November  1801. 

(")  Hatsell,  edition  1818,  Vol.  IL,  page  64,  note.     Quoted  by  Disraeli,  18th  April  1864.    (Hansard  of  that  date,  page  1225.) 


(')  Common  I  Journals,  10th  April  1826.     I  cannot  find  any  further  details  of  this  case. 
(»^)  Mirror  of  Pari.  20th  April  1836,  page  846.     *'  r     "  -         - 


'  The  House  will  observe,*'  said  Mr.  Prands  Baring,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
in  moving  tor  a  new  writ,  '^  that  the  motion  is  pat  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  submitted  it,  in  consequence  of  the  noble  Lord's 
**  acoepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  sufficient  time  not  having  yet  elapsed  for  making  out  bis  appointment 
''  aa  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland." 

0.177.  H  4 
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64  APPENDIX   TO    REPORT   PROM   THE   SELECT    COMMITTEE 

(10.)  1838,  28  May. — Captain  Hope,  m.p.  for  Linlithgowshire,  wrote  an  undated  application  for  the  Cbiltems 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice),  left  it  with  hig  own  brother,  and  then  quitted  England.  The 
brother  requested  Sir  George  Clerk  to  present  it  to  the  Chancellor  ;  he  did  so,  the  Chancellor  granted  Captain  Hope 
the  appointment,  and  a  new  writ  is  moved  for.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gillon,  m.p.,  presents  a  petition  from  himself,  as  an 
elector  of  LinHthgowshire,  praying  that  the  writ  might  be  suspended  on  the  ground  that  Captain  Hope  had  not 
formally  accepted  the  appointment.  This  gives  rise  to  soms  discussion,  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley  (Sacretary  to  the 
Treasury)  suggesting  that  application  for  the  appointment  does  not  imply  acceptance,  while  Sir  T.  Fremantle  (ex- 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  contends  that  it  does.  Ultimately  the  petition  is  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
irregular  for  a  Member  to  present  his  own  petition  ;  the  technical  objection  to  the  issue  of  the  writ  is  overruled, 
there  being  clear  evidence  that  Captain  Hope  desired  to  retire,  and  the  new  writ  is  ordered.(') 

(11.)  1839,  21  Februa;^. — Mr.  Jervis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  Patent  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynnes  re-appointment* as  Steward  of  the  Lordship  of  Denbigh,  after  the 
demise  of  William  IV.,  was  dated  18th  July  1837,  and  was  therefore  previous  to  the  date  of  his  election  (Ist  August 
1837),  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Patent  had  not  been  made  out  till  the  spring  o£  1838,  and  was  ancedated  over  an 
erasure.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  he  had  vacated  his  seat. — Mr.  Wynn  replies  that  the  Chancellor  of  the^ 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  granted  him  the  office,  and  he  accepted  it,  before  the  election.— Mr.  Spring  l^ce 
confirms  this  statement,  adding :  "  The  delay  in  making  out  the  Patent  was  occasioned  by  a  doubt  which  arose 
"  between  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  and  the  Treasury,  as  to  which  office  the  appointment  belonged  to.  But 
*^  in  fact  it  is  the  period  of  the  acceptance  of  office,  and  not  the  period  at  which  the  Patent  is  made  out,  to  which  the 
*^  law  is  applicable.  In  the  case  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  it  often  happens  that  the  necessary  instrument  is  not  made 
*•  out  for  a  day  or  two."(') 

As  doubts  were  still  entertained  on  the  subject,  on  25th  February  Mr.  Wynn  requests  the  House  to  decide  the 
point  at  issue,  and  Mr.  Jer\i3  moves  for  a  Select  Committee  of  inquiry.  On  28th  February  a  Committee  is  appointed 
accordin^ly.(') 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  Mr.  Spring  Bice  stated  that,  previously  to  Mr.  Wynn's  election,  he 
directed  his  private  secretary  to  have  the  appointment  made  out  at  once  ;  his  action  was  precisely  the  same  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  Chil terns.  This  latter  appointment  is  a  real,  not  merely  a  nominal  office,  and  (except 
that  it  is  granted  by  a  simple  Warrant  instead  of  Letters  Patent)  is  analogous  to  such  Stewardships  as  that  of  Denbigh. 
In  either  case  a  verbal  application  for  the  post  is  sufficient.     '*  If  I  am  asked  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  I  say, 

*  You  shall  have  it ' ;  and  the  writ  is  moved  upon  that  verbal  communication,  though  the  documents  may  not  be  made 
out."  In  either  case,  too,  the  appointment  rests  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though,  for  such  Steward- 
ships as  Denbigh,  the  Warrant  to  prepare  the  Patent  mutt  be  signed  by  two  Lords  of  the  Treasury  as  well ; 
and  in  neither  case  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  distinctly  taken. (^^ 

On  Ist  March  the  Committee  reports  that  the  Denbigh  Stewardship  is  an  office  of  profit  from  the  Crown,  and 
that  Mr.  Wynn  was  appointed  W  her  present  Majesty,  but  did  not  accept  the  office  from  the  Crown  since  his 
election.(*)    Accordingly  Mr.  Wynn  retained  his  seat. 

(12.)  1842,  6  August. — A  Mr.  Mills  petitioned  against  Viscount  Chelsea's  election  on  the  score  of  bribery,  but 
subsequently  arranged  to  withdraw  his  petition  on  the  understanding  that  Lord  Chelsea  would  either  resign  m  his 
favour,  and  use  every  effort  to  secure  his  return,  or  forfeit  2,000/.  The  bribery  and  subsequent  compromise  were 
proved  before  Mr.  Boebuck's  Select  Committee  of  inquirv  into  this  and  similar  cases,  which  reported  on  18th  July 
l842.(«) 

Lord  Chelsea  elected  to  resign,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  Chiltems ; 
but  Mr.  Goulburn  declined  by  letter  to  grant  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that  the  compromise  had  been 
condemned  by  the  House,  and  that  his  refusal,  by  penalising  Lord  Chelsea  to  the  extent  of  2,000/.,  would  be  the 
best  way  of  ait»couraging  corrupt  agreements  of  this  nature  in  f  uture.(') 

Lord  Palmerston,  moving  for  a  return  of  the  correspondence,  objects  to  this  refusal  on  two  grounds  ;  firstly, 
that  the  persons  whose  conduct  had  been  investigated  had  been  promised  indemnity  from  punishment ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  *'  By  the  practice  of  centuries  it  had  been  an  ordinary 
**  rule  that  when  any  Member,  whatever  his  motives  might  be,  or  to  whatever  party  he  might  belong,  wished  to 
"  withdraw  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so,  on  application  to  the  Government  of  the 
"  day,  by  having  the  appointment  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  conferred  upon  him.      There  were  only  two  cases  in 

*  which  Government  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  comply  with  such  an  application  ;  the  one  would  be  the  case 
**  of  a  person  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity,  and  the  other  the  case  of  a  party  over  whom  certain  proceedings  were 
^*  hanging,  as  for  instance  a  motion  for  his  expulsion  ;  for  in  that  case  a  Member  would  be  in  a  situation  similar  to 
*^  that  of  an  officer  who  might  demand  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  commission  when  about  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
'*  martial.  But  if  when  a  Member  of  Parliament  wished  to  retire  from  his  seat  Government  was  to  take  upon  itself 
"  to  inquire  into  his  motives,  an  entirely  new  principle  would  be  introduced,  and  one  that  would  give  the 
"  Government  a  most  inconvenient  control  over  public  men  '*  (by  enabling  it  to  withhold  the  appointment  for 
partisan  motives).  Lord  Palmerson  also  adds  that  the  effect  of  refusing  the  Chiltems  is  to  deprive  constituencies 
of  the  opportunity  of  electing  a  new  representative  in  the  place  of  one  found  guilty  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Goulburn  replies,  firstly,  that  he  quite  agrees  that  Government  should  not  revert  to  the  obsolete  and 
reprehensible  practice  of  withholding  the  Chilterns  for  purely  partisan  reasons,  and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  they 
are  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  reference  to  the  politics  or  motives  of  the  applicant,  but  secondly,  that 

his 

(')  Mirror  of  Pari.,  28  May  1838,  page  4391.     Ck)minon8  Journili  of  same  date. 

O  Mirror  of  Pari.,  21  February  1839,  page  433.    Compare  Hansard  ot  same  date,  page  717. 

O  Mirror  of  Pari.,  26  aod  28  February  1839,  pages  618,  601.     Hansard  of  same  date,  pages  846,  984. 

0)  H.  of  C.  Paper  83  of  1839. 

(*)  Mirror  of  Pari.,  1  March  1839,  p»ge  640.    Hansard  of  same  date,  page  1047. 

(•)  H.  of  C.  Paper  468  oi*  1842. 

O  Mr.  Goulbum's  letter  to  Lord  CheUea  (H.  of  C.  Paper  544  of  1843)  was  as  follows  :— 

"My  Lord,  "  Downing  Street,  3rd  August  184*. 

1  HAD  the  hfinour  yesterday  evening  of  receiving  yoor  Lordship's  letter  of  that  date,  ktaling  that  you  were 
desirous  of  resigning  your  seat  in  Parliament,  and  requesting  that  1  would  confer  upon  you  tlie  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.  Having  had  reason  to  anticipate,  from  the  disclosures  recently  made,  that  applications  for  appointment  to  this  office 
mlglit  be  Hddressed  to  me  from  several  quarters,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  the  course  which  it  became  me  to  pursue  in  the  event 
of  such  applications.  I  considered  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  b(*en  appointed  'to  Inquire  whether  certain 
corrupt  compromises  had  been  entered  into  In  bpecified  boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  investigation  into  gro#s  bribery 
alleg^  to  have  b^^n  practined  in  them.'  That  such  compromues  have  boen  entered  into  is  a  fact  distinctly  admitted  by  the  several 
parties.  Un*ler  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the  discretion  vested  in  me  in  order  to  refuse 
or  delay  the  appointment  fir  whish  you  have  applinl,  when  sought  for  with  a  view  to  tlie  resignation  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
But  after  the  liisciosurei  which  have  taken  plac«;  with  respect  to  certain  boroughs,  of  which  Reading  is  one,  and  «fter  tiie  admits 
sion  of  the  facts  by  the  parties  interested,  I  consider  that  by  lending  my  assistance  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement  which  nmy 
have  been  entered  into  as  arising  out  of  any  such  compromise,  1  should,  in  some  sort,  make  myi»elf  a  party  to  transactions  which  I 
do  not  approve,  and  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  implied  its  condemnation.  I  feel,  moreover,  that  by  a  refusal  on  my  part 
of  the  means  by  which  alone  such  engagements  cmu  be  fulfilled,  I  afford  the  most  effectual  disc  >uragement  to  the  entering  into 
similar  compromises  in  future,  and  thus  promote,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power,  the  intentions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

«*  I  have,  &c. 
(signed)  '^Htttrp  GmUhmu 

^  Viscount  Chelsea,  M.P.- 
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his  refusal  did  not  infringe  the  indemnity  promised  to  Lord  Chelsea  and  others.  His  reason  for  refusing  is  that  "  he 
'«  could  not  make  himsefi  a  direct  party  to  a  transaction  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  and  which  the  House  had 

'^  pronounced  to  he  improper    , He  felt  it  his  duty  to  discourage  these  compromises,  and  he 

*'  could  only  do  so  by  determining  that,  where  the  House  decided  that  a  compromise  had  been  made,  he  would  not 
**  render  himself  a  party  to  the  transaction.  He  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  such  compromises  could  not  be 
*'  carried  out  would  most  effectually  prevent  their  being  entered  into,*'  and  *^  it  was  not  for  him  to  consider  whether 
'*  by  the  refusal  of  the  application  any  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  applicant.**  As  for  the  argument  of  hardship 
to  the  constituencv,  it  would  be  equally  nard  on  a  Member  who  had  not  bnbed  to  have,  under  8U<£  a  compromise,  to 
resign  his  seat  in  lavour  of  an  opponent  who  had. 

Sir  B.  Peel  (the  Premier)  states  that  the  dedsion  on  Lord  Chelsea's  case  represents  the  opinion,  not  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  He  concurs  "  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
**  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  not  to  exercise  his  discretionary  power  of  refuEong  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
**  Where  no  case  of  suspicion  existed,  he  thought  the  request  for  the  Stewardship  ought  to  be  granted,  and  he 
*^  thought  it  would  be  a  f^ross  abuse  of  power  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  influencedhy  any  political 
**  considerations  in  refusing  an  application  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds."  But  in  this  case  Mr.  Goulburn  had  acted 
most  properly  in  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  a  corrupt  compromise,  and  he  had  not  infringed  the  indemnity  which 
only  protected  the  guilty  persons  from  the  censure,  direct  or  implied,  of  the  House. 

The  House  accepts  this  view,  and  the  matter  is  allowed  to  drop.^ 

(13.)  1846,  4  and  5  February .^^n  4th  February  Mr.  Miles  asks  the  question  whether  certain  Members  had 
accepted  the  Chiltems,  and  if  so,  whether  new  writs  are  about  to  be  issued.  Sir  B.  Peel  (the  Premier)  answers 
that  the  Members  have  accepted  the  Chiltems,  but  that  "  before  the  motion  for  a  new  writ  could  be  made,  certain 
*'  forms  must  be  gone  through.    These  forms  had  not  yet  been  complied  with."  ('). 

On  5th  Febraary  Mr.  Bankes  moves  for  a  retum  of  the  grants  of  the  Chiltems  durinff  the  present  Session, 
showing  the  dates  of  application  and  appointment,  and  also  the  form  of  appointment  and  the  time  necessarily 
occnpi^  in  completing  it.  He  complains  that  the  delay  in  issuing  the  writs  practically  disfranchises  the  con- 
stituencies concerned,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  an  important  division  ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  Minister  responsible 
for  granting  the  Chilteras  should  also  be  responsible  for  moving' the  new  writs. — Mr.  Goulburn  replies  that  **  he  had 
**  always  acted,  while  in  ofi&ce,  according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  uniform  custom,  viz.,  to  consent  to  every 
**  application  for  the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  when  he  had  ascertained  that  such  application 
**  came  from  the  Member  himself.  Under  such  circumstances  the  office  was  always  granted  without  hesitation, 
**  and  be  had  acted  upon  what  had  been  the  invariable  custom.**  The  grant  is  made  '^by  the  completion  of  an 
*^  instmment  conferring  that  office  on  an  individual,'*  and  although  there  is  sometimes  a  delay  in  completing  the 
instrument,  in  this  case  there  has  been  none.  He  deprecates  making  the  Government  responsible  for  the  issue  of 
the  new  writ,  as  likely  to  lead  to  great  abuses,  and  adds  that  the  Chiltems  **  could  not  be  given  twice  on  the  same 
"■  day  ('),  and  when  it  had  been  given  to  an  individual  and  another  applied  on  the  same  day,  it  was  necessary  to 
**  cail  in  the  aid  of  another  stewardship.** 

After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  for  a  return  of  the  appointments  is  agreed  to,  and  the  subject  drops  (*), 

The  last  words  of  the  retum  (^)  are  as  follows  : — ^*  The  time  necessarily  occupied  in  making  out  the  appoint- 
'<  ment  cannot  be  considerable,  but  when  applications  for  the  appointment  are  numerous,  delay  has  arisen  from  the 
*^  necessity,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  the  appointment,  of  having  it  sent  to  the  Stamp  Office  for  the  purpose  of 


affixing  to  it  the  proper  stamp.    (Signed)  Henry  Goulburn.** 

(14.)  1847-48.— "In  this  Session,^*  says  Erskine  May  (*),  "i 
had  not  been  disqualified  at  the  time  of  his  election,  as  a  contractor,  thought  it  prudent  not  toTtake  his  seat,  in 


f  14.)  1847-48.— "In  this  Session, *  says  Erskine  May  (*),  " a  Member  having  had  doubts  suggested  whether  he 


*'  case  of  being  sued  for  the  penalties  under  the  Act.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  admit  his  disqualification, 
"  which  was  extremely  doubtful  ;  and  he  accordingly  applied  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  Some  doubts  were 
*'  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  vacate  his  seat  by  this  method  ;  but  it  was  agreed  that,  as  the  time 
'*  had  expired  for  questioning,  by  an  election  petition,  the  validity  of  his  retum,  and  as  the  House  had  no 
"  cognizance  of  his  probable  aisqualification,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  accepting  office,  which  solved  all 
"  doubts,  and  at  once  obliged  the  House  to  issue  a  new  writ.** 

(15.)  1849,  27  June. — Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Bothschild  had  been  a  Member  for  two  Sessions  without  haviuff 
taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which  contained  the  words  ^'  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.**  On  26  June  a  BiU 
enabling  Jews  to  take  the  oaths  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Baron  de  Bothschild  (being  still  unsworn) 
thereupon  applied  for,  and  received,  the  Chilterift,  and  was  again  elected  (J),    See  also  Case  19. 

It  should  be  observed  that  mere  refusal  to  take  the  oath  did  not  in  itself  legally  vacate  the  seat,  though  sitting 
and  voting  without  having  taken  it,  would  have.  It  could  therefore  only  be  vacated  by  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltems. 

(16.)  1862,  29  April. — Sir  Pitzroy  Kelly,  Solicitor-General,  having  been  retumed  for  Harwich  without  oppo- 
sition, at  once  announces  himself  as  a  candidate  for  East  Suffolk.  A  petition  is  lodged  against  his  retum  for 
Harwich,  on  the  ground  of  intimidation  and  undue  influence,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  granting  him  the  Chiltems.  But  as  tbe  seat  is  not  claimed  (^\,  it  is  decided  to  grant  him  the 
Stewardship  of  Hempholme.  A  new  writ  is  issued  for  Harwich  (3  May),  Sir  F.  Kelly  is  returued  for  East  Suffolk, 
and  the  Harwich  petition  is  thereupon  withdrawn  ("). 

(17.)  1885,  25  May.— Mr.  Phinn,  m.p.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions being  that  he  should  vacate  his  seat.  Accordingly  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
grants  him  the  Chiltems.  The  same  day  Sir  W.  Jolliffe,  being  ignorant  of  the  gt-ant  of  the  Chiltems,  moves  that  a 
new  writ  should  be  issued,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Phinn,  in  accepting  the  Assistant  Secretaryship,  had  accepted  an 
office  under  the  Crown. — Sir  George  Lewis  answers  that  this  office,  not  being  under  the  Crown,  would  not  in  itself 
vacate  tbe  seat,  but  that  Mr.  Phinn  had  already  been  granted  the  Chiltems,  though  he  cannot  say  whether  the 
grant  had  "  gone  through  all  the  official  forms.**— Sir  F.  Thesiger  remarks  that  Sir  W.  Jolliffe*s  motion  for  a  new 
writ  is  quite  in  order,  since  it  is  not  the  making  out  of  the  grant,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  office,  which  vacates 
the  seat. — Sir  Charles  Wood,  speaking  as  an  ex- Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  states  that  the  practice  is  that 
Members  wishing  to  vacate  their  seats  should  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Chiltems,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  Chancellor*s  discretion  to  gi^  9  the  office  or  not,  as  he  pleases.    If  he  grants  the  application,  he  informs  the 

Member 

(')  Hansard,  6  August  1842,  page  1102. 

O  Hansard,  4  February  1846,  page  463. 

0)  6>«pag«69. 

C)  Hansard,  5  February  1846,  page  502. 

C*)  H.  of  C  Paper  29  of  1846. 

C^)  Parliamentary  Practice,  edition  1683,  page  710.  I  cannot  trace  thii  cave.  During  the  same  Session  Mr.  Cowan  addressed 
aletter  to  tbe  Speaker  declining  to  take  the  oath  or  his  sent  on  tlie  ground  that  he  was  disqualified  through  holding  a  Stationery 
Office  contract  at  tbe  time  of  bis  election  ;  but  in  this  case  the  Speaker  read  the  letter  to  tbe  House,  and  it  was  ordered  that,  the 
last  election  being  yoid,  a  new  writ  should  be  issued.     (Hansard,  25th  November  1847,  page  S09. 

C)  Erskine  May,  edition  1883,  page  216. 

(^  See  Appendix  F. 

(')  Rrskine  May,  edition  1854,  page  469.    Commons  Journals,  29th  April  and  3rd  May  1858. 
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Member  by  letter  iiiat  he  has  done  so,  and  it  is  the  receipt  of  that  letter  which  oonstitntes  the  acceptance  of  the 
office.— Sir  Fitiroy  Kelly  states  that,  both  in  law  and  practice,  directly  the  office  is  granted  and  the  recipient 
intimates  his  acceptance  of  it,  the  seat  is  vacated  and  a  new  writ  moyed  for,  whether  the  official  forms  have  been 
gone  Uirongh  or  not.— Sir  Pnmcis  Barins,  speaking  as  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoer,  remarks  that,  while  it  is 
true  that  M  the  official  forms  need  not  be  gone  through  before  the  seat  can  be  vacated,  yet  the  Honse  most  have 
evidence  before  it  that  the  office  has  been  conferred  npon  a  man  and  that  he  has  accepted  it.— Sir  George  Lewis 
states  that  he  signed  the  warrant  of  appointment  that  morning,  hot  cannot  say  whether  the  grant  had  alrndy 
reached  Mr.  Phinn,  and  therefore  cannot  answer  to  the  Honse  for  its  actual  acceptance ;  but  he  believes  that  the 
Se<»«tary  to  the  Treasury  intended  to  move  a  writ  before  the  House  rose. — ^Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  as  an  ex  Chan- 
callor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  of  short  experience,  states  that  when  an  application  is  made  and  granted,  the 
office  has  been  accepted. — Sir  W.  Jolliffe  withdraws  his  motion,  (')  and  the  new  writ  is  ordered  on  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  sitting. 

ri8.)  1856,  4  and  24  July. — On  4th  July  Mr.  Butt  asks  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whetner  the  Government  have  any  intention  of  granting  the  Chilterns  to  Mr.  James  Sadleir,  whom  a  judge  has 
declared  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  for  frauds  in  connection  with  the  Tipperary  Bank. — Sir  George  Lewis 
replies  that  no  application  for  the  appointment  has  been  received,  but  that,  if  such  is  made,  he  will,  '*  of  coarse 
consider  the  propriety  "  of  granting  the  appointment  before  acceding  to  the  request.  (') 

On  18th  July  a  true  bill  was  found  against  Sadleir  for  fraud,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  On 
24th  July  Mr.  Roebuck  moves  that  Sadleir  '*  having  absconded  from  public  justice,  be  expelled  this  House.**  The 
House  refuses  to  entertain  the  motion  as  being  premature,  but  Lord  Palmecston  (the  Premier)  promises  definitely 
that  Sadleir  shall  not  be  given  the  Chilterns.  (') 

Subsequently,  on  loth  February  1857,  when  the  reports  of  the  Crown  Solicitor  and  Constabulary  Officers, 
showing  the  measures  which  had  since  been  ineffectuaUy  taken  to  apprehend  Sadleir,  had  been  laid  before  the 
House,  he  was  expelled  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  having  fled  irom  justice.  (*) 

(19.)  1857, 23  July. — Baron  de  Rothschild  ($ee  Case  15)  had  been  again  returned  in  successive  Parliaments  since 
1849,  and  various  attempts  had  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  alter  the  existing  form  of  oaths  so  as  to  enable  Jews  to 
take  them.  On  21st  July  Lord  John  Russell,  after  an  animated  debate,  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
this  purpose ;  Baron  de  Rothschild  (being  still  unsworn)  accepted  the  Chilterns  two  days  later,  and  was  again 
elected.(*) 

giO.)  1859,  4  and  5  August. — Dr.  Mitchell's  return  for  Bodmin  was  petitioned  against  on  the  score  of  bribery^ 
e  petition  was  withdrawn  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  retire. — ^Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  stated  a  few 
days  before  that  several  Members  who  had  been  petitioned  against,  intended  to  escape  exposure  by  accepting  Uie 
Chiltems,(*)  warns  Dr.  Mitchell  by  letter  that  he  would  caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  his  case,  and  then  the 
same  evening  charges  him  in  his  absence  with  having  acquired  his  seat  in  the  House  by  improper  means,  pretending 
to  meet  the  petition,  and  then  retiring  under  cover  of  a  corrupt  compromise  for  fear  that  the  allc^^ons  of  bribery 
would  be  proved  before  a  Select  Committee.  He  concludes  by  moving  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  any 
''Minister  would  be  ffuilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileffes  of  this  House  who  should  advise  Uie  Crown  to  confer 
**  the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  or  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hendred,  or  of  the  Manor  of  North- 
**  stead,  or  of  the  Manor  of  Hemphofane,  or  of  Escheator  of  Mnnster,  (J)  upon  any  person  charged  with  corrupt 
**  practices  at  an  election,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House,  has  entered  into  an 
**  agreement  to  vacate  his  seat  upon  the  withdraiKal  of  the  petition  charging  him  with  such  corrupt  practices.*' — 
Lord  Palmerston  (the  Premier)  agrees  that  *'  if  any  Member  of  this  House  is  charffed  in  a  distinct  and  substantive 
*^  manner  with  such  practices  as  those  to  which  the  motion  relates,  it  would  be  peirectly  unbecoming  in  a  Minister 
*^  of  the  Crown  to  enable  that  Member  to  evade  the  investigation  and  the  necessary  condemnation  of  a  Committee 
**  of  this  House  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  by  giving  him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  or  any  other  office  that 
'*  would  vacate  his  seat."  But  he  points  out  that  Mr.  Roebuck  has  not  ^  laid  any  sufficient  ground  for  callinff  upon 
*'  the  House  to  affirm  a  general  resolution  such  as  he  has  proposed,"  and  that  he  should  first  request  Dr.  Mitchell  to 
appear  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  then  ask  him  whether  he  admitted  or  denied  the  charge  ;  after  which  it 
would  be  open  to  the  House,  if  they  thought  there  was  good  prima  fade  ground  for  his  charge,  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  aadpending  such  inquiry  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  Dr  Mitchell  the  Chilterns.  He  suggests  that  Mr.  Roebuck  should  ask  Dr.  Mitchell  to  attend  to- 
morrow, and  adds  that  **  of  course  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  are  not  given  at  this  moment,  and  will  not  be  given  under 
*'  the  circumstances  if  Dr.  Mitchell  should  ask  for  them." — ^Mr.  Disraeli  supports  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  on  the 
fleneral  ground  that  the  best  way  of  stopping  conrupt  practices  at  elections  is  by  facilitating  investigation 
by  Committees  and  preventing  the  po«sibuity  oi  evading  such  investigation  by  any  grant  of  the 
uhiltems. — Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche<)uer,  points  out  that  he  is  the  person  most  directly 
interested,  as  these  Stewardships  form  the  only  patronage  m  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  hands  ;  and  since 
persons  applying  for  them  are  not  and  cannot  be  required  to  state  their  reasons,  the  task  of  appointment  is  a 
very  delicate  one.  He  ouotes  the  case  of  Lord  Chelsea  in  1842,r^)  but  points  out  that  it  differs  from  the  present 
case,  firstly,  because  Lora  Chelsea  had  admitted  the  existence  of  c-ne  compromise,  and  secondly,  because  the  House 
had  already  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. O  Speaking  for  himself,  he  would 
even  go  a  little  further  than  Mr.  Goulbum  did  then,  and  lay  down  that  the  Chilterns  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
not  only  where  there  was  a  confession  of  bribery,  but  where  there  was  good  primd  facie  evidence  of  it,  such  as  an 
accusation  made  formally  by  a  Member  in  the  House,  provided  only  that  the  charge  be  made  in  a  distinct  and 
tangible  form. — Mr.  Roebuck  declares  that  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  present  case,  and  that  outside 
the  House  no  one  doubts  that  there  has  been  a  corrupt  compromise.— -Sir  George  Grey  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchv) 

Stints  out  that  at  present  Dr.  Mitchell  has  not  been  heard  in  his  defence,  and  there  are  no  facts  at  all  before  the 
ouse  except  the  unsupported  assertions  of  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  facts  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  Committee,  and 
as  no  application  has  been  made  for  the  Chilterns,  and  Lord  Palmerston  has  promised  that  they  will  not  be  granted, 
Mr.  Roebuck  ought  to  withdraw  his  motion. — Sir  Hugh  Cairns  maintains  that  if  a  petition  is  withdrawn,  and  the 

Member 

(>)  Hansard,  26  Mhj  1855,  page  1187. 

(^  Hansard,  4  July  1856,  page  381.  In  1859  Sir  George  Lewia*t  Tenion  of  this  snawer  wta  that  he  had  niated  to  th^  Hoiue  that  he 
would  not  grant  the  Chilterns  to  Mr.  Sadleir  while  the  charge  against  him  waa  pending.     (Hansard,  4  Aogust  1859,  page  960.) 

O  Hansard,  S4  July  1856.  page  1886. 

(*)  Hansard,  16  February  1857,  page  70i  — **  The  attention  of  ihe  puUie  was  a  good  deal  diatraeted  from  politieal  aiSairt  by  the  failttrt 
**  and  frauds  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  nod  other  frauds,  which  gave  for  the  time  a  sort  of  idea  that  the  financial  prinoipks  of  the  coontiy 
**  were  crumbling  to  piecea.  The  culmination  of  the  extraordinary  CMcer  of  John  8adleir  was  fresh  in  pobHe  memory.  Thb  man  was  the 
**  organiser  and  guiding  spirit  of  tlte  Irish  Brigade,  a  gang  of  adventurers  who  got  into  Parliament  and  traded  on  the  genuine  grierances  of 
"  their  country  to  get  power  and  money  for  ihemselves.  John  Sadleir  embenled,  swindl«-d,  forged,  and  finally  escaped  justice  by  oommittiog 
"  suicide  on  Hampstead  Heath.  The  brother  of  Sadleir  was  expelled  fiom  the  House  of  Commons  ;  one  of  his  acoomplkes,  who  had  obtained  a 
**  Government  appointment  and  had  eoibcaled  money,  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to  the  United  Stales ;  and  the  Irish  Brigade  was  broken 
**  op.  It  U  only  just  to  lay  that  the  best  representatives  of  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  lri»h  National  Party,  in  and  out  of  Pariiament,  had 
'*  never  from  the  first  believed  in  Sadleir  and  hia  band,  and  hid  made  persistent  cfibrts  to  espoae  them." — (Justin  McCtrthy,  "  Hutory  of 
<<  Our  Own  Tiuiea,"  ch.  xii.) 

(*)  Erskine  May,  edition  1888,  page  S17. 

(')  Hanssrd,  I  August  1859,  page  889. 

(^\  List  taken  from  the  New  Writa  Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  1 10).     See  page  16. 

(*)  iS^Case  IS. 

(')  The  case  was  even  stronger,  for  the  existence  of  the  corrupt  compromise  had  actually  been  already  proved  before  the  Select 
Committee  in  1842. 
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Member  applies  for  the  Ohiltems,  9k  prima  fade  case  for  refusing  the  Ohilterns  is  at  once  made  out,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  hold  its  hand  until  the  House  decides  whether  an  inquiry  oughb  to  be  held. — Sir  George  Lewis  quotes 
the  case  of  Sadleir  in  1856,  Q)  but  points  out  that  the  Chil terns  were  then  refused,  because  a  prosecution  was 
actually  pending.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  investigation  pending  or  ordered  by  the  House,  and  Mr.  Roebuck's 
charges  in  the  particular  case  of  Dr.  Mitchell  are  unsupported  by  any  evidence  which  could  justify  the  House  in 
adopting  the  general  resolution  proposed  by  him. — ^Mr.  Bright  points  out  that  every  compromise  need  not  be  a 
corrupt  one.  A  Member  who  is  personally  innocent  of  bribeiy  may  agree  to  accept  the  Chilterns,  because  he 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  meeting  a  petition,  or  because  he  discovers  after  his  election  that  his  friends  have  been 
guilty  of  illegal  practices  on  his  behalf  ;  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  talk  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
— Lord  Stanley  maintains  the  Government's  proposal  to  be  futile,  because  no  individual  member  would  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  there  is  a  primd  facie  case  of  corruption  which  he  can  substantiate  by  legal 
evidence.  Some  general  rule  is  required,  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Roebuck ;  but,  without  asserting  the 
existence  of  corruption,  it  should  merely  apply  to  all  members  who  have  been  "  engaged  in  a  petition  with  corrupt 
**  practices,"  and,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  petition,  have  applied  for  the  Ohilterns. — Sir  Charles  Wood 
(Secretary  for  India)  points  out  that  the  resolution  throws  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  responsibility 
of  making  inquiries  which  he  has  no  means  of  making,  before  he  grants  the  Chilterns. — Mr  Roebuck  agrees  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  and  moves  that  Dr.  Mitchell  be  required  to  attend  in  the  House  to-morrow.  The  motion  is 
agreed  to.  (') 

The  next  day  (5  August)  Dr.  Mitchell  attends  in  his  place,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  repeats  his  statement  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  compromised  a  petition  charging  him  with  corrupt  practices  by  agreeing  to  accept  the  Ohilterns  at  the 
end  of  the  Session. — Dr.  Mitchell  then  explains  that  he  had  announced  his  in^ntion  of  resigning,  and  not 
defending  his  seat,  simply  and  solely  because  he  and  his  friends  could  not  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of  defending  it, 
adding,  ^'  but  if  there  are  any  persons  who  will  back  me  out,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  pay  the  expense,  I  will 
defend  my  seat.**  (') 

A  division  is  then  taken,  and  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  rejected  by  214  to  30.  The  next  day  Dr.  Mitchell  is  granted 
the  Northstead  Stewardship,  and  a  new  writ  is  at  once  issued. 

(21.)  1859,  10  August. — Simultaneously  with  the  above  case,  Mr.  Childers  petitioned  the  House  against  the 
return  of  Mr.  Overend  for  Pontefract,  stating  that  Mr.  Overend  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  a  petition  against 
his  return  by  undertaking  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  to  accept  the  Chilterns  if  the  decision  went 
against  him«  but  now  refused  to  carry  out  his  promise.  Mr.  Bright  moves  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances,  and  a  lengthy  discussion  follows,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  re-asserts  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  Dr. 
Mitchell's  case,  that  the  Chilterns  should  not  be  granted  in  such  oases,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  other  side, 
argues,  *^  that  when  gentlemen,  feeling  that  their  seats  would  be  endangered  if  they  had  to  go  before  an 
"  election  committee,  agree  to  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  with  a  view  to  retire  from  this  House,  the  proper 
**  course  to  adopt,  if  you  are  honest  in  your  endeavours  to  check  corrupt  compromises  or  corrupt  practices  at 
"  elections,  would  be  not  to  impose  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  obligation  of  refusing  tne  Chiltem 
**  Hundreds  in  any  such  case,  but  to  allow  the  Member  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  his  seat  by 
*^  his  own  voluntary  act,  and  then,  if  there  are  circumstances  sufficient  to  justify  suspicion,  to  suspend  the  writ, 
<*  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  oiroumstances  of  the  election,  and,  having  ascertained  all  the  facts,  apply  a 
"  remedy.'XO 

The  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee,  after  full  inquiry,  recommended  that 
Mr.  Childers  should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to  the  same  position  in  Which  he  stood  before  making  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Overend.  Mr.  Overend  then  expressed  his  readiness  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  the  House 
accepted  the  proposal.(*)  The  arbitrator  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Childeis,  and  Mr.  Overend  accepted  the  Chilterns 
on  13th  December  1859. 

(22.)  1859,  11  August. — In  connection  with  the  Bodmin,  Pontefract,  and  similar  cases,  Mr.  D.  Griffith  asks 
whether  the  Government  intend  to  grant  the  Chilterns  during  the  recess*  to  any  Member  against  whose  return  a 
petition  is  now  pendinff.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  replies  as  follows : — "  I  understand  the 
**  question  of  the  hon.  Member  to  imply  an  opinion  that,  at  all  events  in  a  case  where  a  petition  is  pending,  and  the 
'^  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  is  applied  for,  upon  the  simple  ground  that  such  petition  is  pending  it 
'*  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to  grant  the  application.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
*'  say  that  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  the  duties  of  {he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
^*  bound  to  refuse,  or  that  even  he  would  be  justified  in  refusing  the  grant  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  upon  the 
*'  simple  ground  that  a  petition  was  pending  against  the  return  of  the  person  who  applied  for  the  Stewardship  ;  and 
"  perhaps,  as  this  matter  has  been  referred  to  on  several  occasions,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman's 
**  question  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  respect  to  this 
^*  ffrant.  The  House  of  Commons  has  always  shown  the  utmost  jealousy  (and  in  my  opinion  a  most  proper 
'*  jealousy^  in  reserving  to  itself  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  every  matter  with  respect  to  the  election  of  its  members, 
"  and  my  oelief  is  that  this  House  would  resent  most  strongly  any  interference  from  any  quarter,  but  especially 
**  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Executive  Government  who  might  assume  to  himself  any  new  or  unusual. 
*^  discretion  with  regard  to  the  resignation  of  Members.  The  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  was,  I  think,  laid  down 
*'  recently  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  said  that  it  was  for  the  House 
"  itself  to  determine  these  matters,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  entitled  to  consider  in  any 
"  case  whether  there  were  patent  f^cts  that  gave  him  a  bcus  $tandi.  I  have  no  means  of  inqnirv.  Hon.  Members 
^*  who  apply  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  are  not  accustomed  to  state  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  the  reasons 
"  which  induce  them  to  make  the  application,  and  I  believe  that,  if  that  official  called  upon  them  for  a  statement 
"  of  those  reasons,  thev  would  resent  such  a  demand  as  an  unauthorised  interference.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  neither  the  machinery  for  making  the  necessary  inquiries,  nor  is  he  in  a 
"  position  so  impartial  with  regard  to  Members  sitting  on  different  sides  of  the  House,  as  to  make  it  at  all  certain 
*'  that  there  would  be  confidence  in  his  exercise  of  the  power  were  it  entrusted  to  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
^*  subject  is  one  for  the  consideration  of  this  House,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  limited 
*^  to  action  when  the  House  by  some  formal  proceeding,  .or  when  an  hon.  Member  by  some  substantive  proposition, 
**  which  the  House  may  entertain,  restricts  tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  exercising  the  power  which  is 
"  formally,  and  I  may  say  ministerially^  lodged  in  his  hands,  of  granting  certain  offices  under  the  Crown  to  persons 
"  who  wish  to  be  enabled  to  resign  their  seats  in  Parliament."  (^) 

^23.)  1861,  10  April. — ^Mr.  Edwin  James,  q.c,  a  noted  lawyer  at  the  criminal  bar,  suddenly  applies  for 
and  is  (granted  the  Cniltems  without  anv  notice  being  taken  by  the  House,  and  a  new  writ  is  issued  tiie  next 
day.  In  July  following  he  is  equally  suddenly  disbarred,  and  it  subsequently  becomes  generally  known  that  he 
ham  been  detected  in  prof essionid  swindling  of  the  grossest  description.  (')  A  year  later  his  patent  of  Q.c.  is 
revoked.  (•) 

This 


(0  See  Cue  18. 

(<)  Hennrd,  4  Aogutt  1859,  page  945. 
(')  HaDMrd,  5  August  1859,  [Mge  1019. 
(*)  HaoMid,  10  August  1859,  page  1276. 
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(*)  Hansard,  13  Angusty  1859,  page  1401. 

(^  Haosard,  11  August  1859,  page  1342. 

C)  AdbusI  Rcgitter,  186:t  (page  140  of  Part  IL). 

(*)  Haaaard,  27  June  1862,  page  1131. 
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68  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

This  episode  confirmed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  opinion  to  which  he  gave  public  expression  in  1880  (*),  that  some 
better  system  should  be  devised  for  enabling  Members  to  resign.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  he  omitted  from 
the  warrant  of  appointment  to  the  Ohilterns  and  similar  stewardships  the  words  which  attached  honour  to  those 
offices^  in  order  to  remove  any  scandal  that  might  be  caused  by  granting  them  to  persons  unworthy  of  the  favour  of 
the  Crown  who  may  desire  to  vacate  their  seats  in  Parliament.^*) 

For  some  reason,  presumably  because  no  official  record  was  kept  of  the  change,  the  omitted  words  were  subse- 
quently  replaced,  and  they  appear  in  Sir  Stafford  Northoote's  warrants  of  1874,  which  are  the  earliest  that 
have  been  preserved  at  the  Treasury.  But  in  1877  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  again  omitted  them,  and  they  have  never 
since  been  restored. 

(24.)  1878,  3  August. — Mr.  Wingfield  Malcolm,  Member  for  Boston,  accepts  the  Northstead  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Argyll. (^) 

(This  cafe  is  merely  noticed  as  a  modern  instance  of  a  very  common  practice.  See  Hatsell  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jervoise,  page  14  above,  note.) 

(25.)'  1880,  26  and  27  July. — ^Mr.  Dodson  was  returned  for  Chester,  appointed  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  re-elected  for  Chester  without  opposition.  His  second  election  was  not  questioned,  but  a  petition 
was  brought  against  the  first,  and  it  was  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  bribery  committed  by  his  agent,  but  without 
his  knowledge.(*)  Upon  this,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a  new  writ  to  be  issued 
for  Chester  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  his  colleague,  whose  election  had  been  determined  to  be  void,  and  Mr. 
Gorst  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  refer  the  question  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Upon  Lord  R.  Churchill's  moving  for  the  new  writ  on  the  26th  July,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announces  that,  since  the  notice  of  the  motion  and  amendment  had  been 
given,  Mr.  Dodson  had  accepted  the  Chiltems,(*)  so  that  his  seat  is  already  vacant. — Mr.  Gorst  then  asks  whether 
there  is  any  precedent  for  a  Minister  accepting  so  humble  an  office  as  the  Chiltems,  or  for  such  office  being  con- 
ferred on  a  Member  the  validity  of  whose  return  is  about  to  be  questioned. — Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  also  asks 
whether  Mr.  Dodson's  seat  was  void  since  the  second  election  or  since  the  Judges'  return  ;  if  the  former,  whether 
Mr.  Dodson  was  not  liable  to  penalties  for  ha\*ing  sat  in  the  House  since  the  date  of  his  second  election,  and 
whether,  since  a  new  writ  could  not  be  issued  for  Chester  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  election,  the  grant  of  the  Chiltems  would  set  Mr.  Dodson  free  to  stand  for  another  constituency. 
Sir  Henry  James,  the  Attorney-General,  explains  that,  though  he  is  clear  that  the  Judges' decision  has  vacated  the 
seat,  others  have  doubt  about  it,  and  it  was  to  solve  these  doubts  that  Mr.  Dodson  had  accepted  the  Chiltems, 
although  he  held  office  under  the  Crown.  There  are  good  precedents  for  such  a  step,  vix..  Lord  Althorpe  in  1782  (^) 
and  Mr.  Bagot  1808,(')  and  the  latter  case  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  The  case  is  not  affected 
by  Mr.  Dodson's  return  for  Chester  being  petitioned  against,  for  he  has  ceased  to  be  Member  for  Chester.  To 
prohibit  him  from  sitting  in  the  House  until  a  new  writ  is  issued  for  Chester  is  absurd,  for  then,  if  Chester 
were  disfranchised,  he  would  never  be  able  to  sit  again  at  all. — Lord  R.  Churchill's  motion  was  then  put  and 
negatived.(®) 

Next  day  Lord  R.  Churcnill  asks  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  a  Member  who  is  already  a  Cabinet  Minister  vacates 
his  seat  by  accepting  a  fresh  but  unsalaried  office  under  the  Crown  ;  whether  he  (Mr.  Gladstone),  when  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  1873,  vacated  his  seat  by  accepting  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  without  increased 
salary  ;  whether  he  has  advised  the  Crown  to  bestow  the  Chiltems  on  Mr.  Dodson  in  order  to  vacate  his  seat  ;  and 
whether  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  the  Chiltems  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  by  the  First  Lord,  which  should  vacate  the  seat 
in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other. — Mr.  Gladstone  replies,  firstly,  that  the  question  whether  accepting  an  office 
vacates  a  seat  depends  on  what  the  office  is ;  secondly,  that  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  when  held 
in  conjimction  with  the  post  of  First  Lord,  is  not  an  office  without  salary  ;  thirdly,  that  the  question  whether  his 
seat  was  vacated  in  1873  was  never  examined,  owing  to  the  subsequent  change  of  Government ;  fourthly,  that 
^*  owing  to  the  present  anomalous  nature  of  such  offices,  if  offices  they  can  be  called,  I  did  not  advise  the  Crown  to 
"  grant  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  I  myself  made  a  grant  of  a  corresponding  office  (^)  in  a  printed  form.  .  .  .  The 
**  office  is  to  be  held  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  on  that  account  is  held  to  be  an  office  under  the  Crown.  I 
'*  have  issued  a  grant  ...  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead  in  favour  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Dodson)  witii  a 
**  view  not  so  much  to  enabling  him  thereby  to  vacate  his  seat,  as  to  render  his  seat  absolutely  vacant  b^  that  Act." 
Fifthly,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  1873  rested  mainly  on  the  construction  of  an  Act  of  1867  (^^)  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  Chiltems,  and  therefore  the  two  cases  are  not  analogous. — Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  then  asks  whether  there  are 
precedents  either  for  conferring  the  Chilterns,  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  another  seat,  on  the  Member  for  a 
constituency  authoritatively  reported  to  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  or  in  which  the  acceptance  of  the  Chiltems 
during  the  Session  has  not  been  immediately  followed  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  the  seat  vacated. — Mr.  Gladstone 
replies  :  ^^  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  precedents,  the  hon.  Member  must  not  understand  that  I  am  in  any  manner 
*'  enamoured  of  this  power  placed  in  my  hands.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  our  system  that  a  Minister, 
**  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  should  have  the  control  of  the  only  ordinary  method  by  which  a  Member  of 
*^  Parliament  can  vacate  his  seat.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  good  system.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
**  that  some  better  system — better  in  principle  and  perhaps  in  practice — might  be  devised.  There  is  no  record  of 
"  precedents  with  regard  to  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  at  my  command.  The  practice  pursued  is  this  :  there  is 
"  some  consideration  whether  the  request  made  from  time  to  time  is  a  request  apparently  innocent, 
"  not  whether  there  is  a  precedent  for  it.  The  probability  is  that  there  would  be  a  difference  in  almost 
<^  every  case  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  motives  under  which  the  office  is  asked  for.  The  common 
'*  practice  is  to  consider  especially  this  point — whether  the  gentleman  who  asks  for  the  office  can  by  any 
**  possibility  be  escaping  from  any  duty  he  owes  to  Parliament,  or  any  law  under  which  he  has  come  by  his  election 
'  to  Parliament,  and  holds  a  seat  in  Parliament.  And  the  practice  is,  unless  there  is  some  ground  or  colour  of 
"  positive  objection  of  the  nature  I  have  indicated,  to  grant  the  office  without  making  further  inquiry.  I  cannot, 
"  therefore,  say  whether  there  is  any  precedent  exactly  to  the  effect  mentioned  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  tiz.,  for  the 
"  purpose  of  contesting  another  seat.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  vital  part  of  the  proceeding  of  my  right  hon. 
"  friend  that  there  should  be  a  contest  for  the  seat."  There  is  no  connection,  Mr.  Gladstone  continues,  between 
Mr.  Dodson's  applying  for  the  Chiltems  and  the  reported  corruption  of  his  Chester  constituency.  ^^  Had  Mr. 
**  Dodson  been  placed  in  any  parliamentary  liability  whatever,  whether  great  or  small,  in  consequence  of  his 
"  connection  with  that  constituency,  or  in  consequence  of  anything  that  had  occurred,  that  might  be  a  matter  for 
'*  consideration.    But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dodson's  personal  agency  was  expressly  and  emphaticiuly  exempted  hj  the 

"Judge 

(})  See  below,  Cue  25. 

(')  See  Appendix  A  (i.)  note  1.  Erfkine  May,  edition  1883,  tmjt  tbe  change  was  lately  made  (page  709,  note),  bat  be  ntet  exactly 
tbe  same  word*  in  bit  edition  of  1868. 

(*)  Erakinc  May,  edition  1883,  pa^e  714.     Commona  Journalt,  6  Angust  1878* 

(*)  See  tbe  Judgea*  Report  in  tbe  Commona  Jonrnala  of  10  Joly  1880. 

(>)  On  24tb  July. 

(«)  Sfe  Case  6. 

(7)  See  Caae  7. 

(•)  Hansurd,  26  July  1884,  page  1357. 

(*)  Manor  of  NortbitTMl. 

(10^  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102,  a.  52,  whieb  providea  tbat,  if  a  Member  baa  b^en  returned  to  Parliament  after  accepting  one  of  certain  Crowo 
Offirea  tberein  8peci6ed,  and  i»  aubaeqoeDtly  tranaferred  direct  to  any  otber  office  or  ofBcea  ao  apecifietl,  incb  aabee^ueiit  appointment  ihall  not 
▼acatt  bia  scat. 
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*^  Judge  from  what  did  that  place  at  Chester,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  which  would  justify  me  in 
"  opposing  the  grant  of  the  office  in  question.**  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  granting  it ;  for 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Dodson  s  seat  had  been  properly  vacated  would  seriously  aJf ect  tbe  performance  of  his 
ministerial  duties  and  the  general  action  of  the  €k)Temment  and  of  the  constituency  for  which  he  is  now  standing. 
Moreover,  the  law  enacts  that  a  candidate  for  any  constituency,  when  declared  guilty  of  bribery  by  his  agents, 
shall  be  incapable  of  sitting  for  that  constituency  during  the  current  Parliament.  *'  That  plainly  declares  that  the 
**  election  should  be  deemed  absolutely  null  and  void  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  plainly  my  duty  to  give  effect  to  the 
"  intention  of  the  Legislature  by  acceding  to  the  request  which  Mr.  Dodson  made  for  a  grant  of  the  Chiltem 
"  Hundreds.'*  Mr.  Gladstone  concludes  by  saying  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  sav  whether  there  are  precedents 
in  which  the  acceptance  of  the  Chiltems  has  not  been  immediately  followed  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  the  seat 
vacated ;  but  chat  he  had  supposed  that  the  writ  for  Chester  ought  to  issue,  as  it  immediately  followed  Mr. 
Dodson's  second  election,  at  which  no  corrupt  practices  were  known  to  be  established,  but  this  is  not  a  matter 
calling  for  his  decision.— Sir  H.  D.  Wolff  then  gives  notice  that  early  next  Session  he  will  move  for  a  "  Select 
^*  Committee  to  search  the  Journals  of  the  House  and  to  collect  other  evidence  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
**  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  and  other  similar  offices  have  been  conferred  on  Members  desirous 
"  of  relinquishing  their  seats,  and  to  report  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  provide  by  statute  some  means  whereby 
**  Members  can  relinquish  their  seats  under  the  control  of  the  House,  and  independently  of  the  Government  of  the 
"  day.**    (Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Hear,  hear.**)  («) 

Mr.  Dodson,  bein^  (as  above  shown)  disqualified  for  sitting  for  Chester  in  that  Parliament,  stood  for 
Scarborough  and  was  elected  ;  aud  the  matter  terminated  with  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  which 
reported  next  year  that  corrupt  practices  had  extensively  prevailed  at  Chester.  '  The  constituency,  with  certain 
others,  was  then  disfranchised  until  the  1882  Session  by  a  special  Act  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  42). 

(26.)  1884, 12  February,— On  the  11th  February,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  take  the  oath 
during  previous  Sessions  by  resolutions  of  the  House,  advanced  to  the  table  and  took  the  oath  without  going 
through  the  prescribed  formalities. — Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Uien  moved  that  he 
should  be  forbidden  to  take  the  oath.  On  a  division  being  taken,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  voted  in  person  against  the 
motion  in  order  specifically  to  raise  the  question  whether  he  had  incurred  the  legal  penalty  imposed  upon  unsworn 
Members  voting  ;  whereupon,  before  the  numbers  were  announced,  Mr.  Healy  moved  Mr.  Bradlangh's  vote  should 
be  disallowed.  Mr.  Healy 's  motion  was  carried  by  258  to  161,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  Sir  S.  Northcote*s 
motion  had  been  carried  by  280  to  167.-  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  then  moved  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (who,  he  maintained, 
had  by  voting  both  forfeited  his  seat  and  incurred  a  penalty  of  500/.),  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  until  he 
should  engage  not  to  disturb  its  proceedings  further,  and  Uiis  was  carried  by  228  to  120,  Ministers  voting  in  the 
minority  in  each  division.  (') 

The  seat  of  a  Member  who  has  voted  without  taking  the  oath  is  vacated  ipso  facto  (*)  ;  but  as  the  Government 
held  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Bradlaugh  bad  not  technically  taken  the  oath,  he  was  granted  the  Chiltems 
the  following  day,  and  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  his  seat.  Upon  this.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  Debate,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  requires  time  to  consider  the  matter,  but  his  motion 
is  defeated  by  203  to  145. — Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  then  protests  against  the  grant  of  the  Chilterns,  on  the  ground 
that  it  nullifies  the  contention  of  the  majority  in  the  vote  of  the  preceding  day  (viz.,  that  Mr.  Brstdlaugh*s  voting 
had  ipso  facto  vacated  his  seat). — ^Mr.  Childers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  answers  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  the  Chiltems  have  been  refused  except  in  the  case  of  corruption  being,  under  certain 
circumstances,  charged  a^inst  a  Member  ;  and  therefore  he  conceived  he  was  using  a  wise  discretion  in  granting 
Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  application. — Sir  William  Harcourt  (Home  Secretary)  points  out  that  the  matter  now  in  question 
is,  not  the  rights  or  duties  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  the  rights  of  his  constituency.  That  constituency  has  a  right  to 
say  whether  it  will  elect  another  Member  or  not,  and  if  the  opposition  decline  to  carry  their  theory  into  practice 
by  moving  for  a  new  writ  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  vote  has  vacated  his  seat,  the  only  other  way  in 
which  hi>  constituents  can  be  enabled  to  exercise  their  right,  is  by  his  accepting  the  Chilterns. — Sir  S.  Northcote 
agrees  that  it  is  right  to  issue  a  new  writ  in  order  to  enable  Northampton  to  elect  a  new  Member,  and,  though 
Ministers  should  have  allowed  the  House  time  to  consider  the  matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  the  writ. — The  writ 
is  thereupon  ordered.  (*) 

(27.)  1889,  27  February. — Mr.  Gent  Davis,  who  had  been  appointed  receiver  and  manager  of  a  business  under 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  accused  of  misappropriating  moneys  in  that  capacity ;  a  civil  action  was 
brought  against  him,  and  finally  he  was  committed  to.  pnsoa  jEor  nonpayment  of  the  moneys  into  court.  The 
moneys  were  then  paid  over,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  released,  on  the  1 1th  January  1889,  the  Judge  severely 
remarking  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  escaping  a  criminal  prosecution.  (^)  He  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundrecb 
on  the  27th  February  following. 

(28.)  1889,  6  April. — Colonel  Hughes  Halle tt  left  England  under  a  discreditable  charge,  which  did  not,  however, 
lay  him  open  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  After  consideraMe  delay  he  applied  for  the  Chilterns  ;  they  were  granted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  his  seat. 

(29.)  1891,  22  October. — ^Mr.  John  Redmond  accepted  the  Northstead  on  this  date.  On  15  Febmary  1892 
Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  asks  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  there  were  precedents  for  granting 
the  appointment  during  the  recess  ;  and  in  reply  Mr.  Q^)schen  quotes  eight  precedents  during  the  last  10 
years.(«) 

(30.)  12  December  1892.— On  31  January  1893,  Mr.  Coddington  asks  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  why,  in  view  of  the  frauds  committed  bv  Mr.  J.  S.  Balfour,  he  was  permitted  (on  the  above  date  (to 
accept  the  honourable  office  of  the  Chiltems.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  replies  as  follows :— "  The  hon.  Member  who  put 
**  this  question,  and  I  think  some  other  hon.  Members  are  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  Chiltem 
'*  Hundreds.  The  hon.  Member  used  the  words  *  accepted  the'  honourable  position  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  * 
**  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  any  conception  that  the  grant  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  was  conferring  any  honour,  that 
"  any  credit  attached  to  it,  certain  words  from  the  warrant  were  deliberatelv  struck  out.  This  is  referred  to  in  Sir 
*'  Erskine  May*8  book.  (J)  Thus  a  good  many  years  ago  the  words  that  atta<med  any  honour  or  credit  to  the  Chiltem 
"  Hundreds  were  deliberately  struck  out,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  misconception  that  had  arisen.  This  is 
**  the  only  form  in  which  a  Member  can  resign,  and  by  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  get  rid  of  a  Member. 
**  (Cries  of  *  Oh !  *)  Well,  it  is  quite  true  that  under  certain  circumstances  you  may  get  rid  of  a  Member  by 
"  expulsion,  but  we  have  had  some  recent  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  that  process.  For  my  part,  I  would  always 
*'  much  rather  give  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  a  Member  who  is  an  undesirable  Member  of  Parliament,  and  whom  I 
'^  should  beglaS  to  see  cease  to  be  a  Member,  than  to  a  good  Member,  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  leave  this 
'^  House.  That  is  the  trae  principle  attaching  to  the  gift  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  I  have  takeni  the  trouble 
"  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  anyone  who  has  held  the  office  I  now  hold,  will  confirm  my  view 

"that 

C)  HaaMrd,  27  Jul)*  1880,  page  1529,     Enkine  May,  editioQ  1883,  pftgt  710. 

(*)   Huwvd,  11th  February  1884,  page  449. 

O  Bnkioe  May,  editioD  1883.  page  215. 

(^)  Haniard,  12th  Pebroary  1884.  page  659. 

(»)  <«  Timet."  12  January  1889. 

(*)  Pari.  Debates,  16  February  1802,  page  460. 

(7)  See  Case  23,  Note. 
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**  that  this  is  the  true  principle  attaching  to  the  gift  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  I  have  taken  the  tronhle  to 
^*  look  into  this  matter,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  everyone  who  has  held  the  office  I  now  hold,  will  confirm  mj 
"  view  that  this  is  the  true  principle  to  follow.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  granl 
'^  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  immediately  when  they  are  asked  for,  unless  there  is  some  lawful  reason  to  the  contrary. 
"  That  is  a  duty  which  was  laid  down  as  early  as  1845.  (}^  In  the  second  place,  the  grant  has  no  reference  to  the 
*^  character  or  fitness  of  the  appUcant.  That  is  shown  oy  the  change  in  the  warrant  to  which  I  have  referred. 
'^  Thirdly,  the  action  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  purely  ministerial.  He  has  not  the  duty,  or  the  right, 
^'  or  the  means  to  investigate  the  cases  of  suspicion.  That  was  laid  down  by  my  right  hon.  fnend  the  first 
"  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1869.  (»)  Fourthly,  there  are  no  exceptions  to  these  rules,  except  in  or  to  maintain 
"  the  authority  of  the  House  in  cases  where  it  has  jurisdiction,  as  in  matters  relating  to  elections.  There  the 
'*  House  does  not  allow  its  jurisdiction  to  be  defeated,  as  it  would  be  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  question.  It 
"  has,  however,  even  in  such  cases  been  laid  down  that  it  is  not  enough  that  an  election  should  be  pending,  bat 
"  proceedings  must  have  been  actually  instituted.  As  to  how  far,  when  actual  criminal  proceedings  are  in  progress 
'*  in  the  courts  of  law,  you  can  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  granting  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  does  not  seem  to  have 
^^  been  decided.  But  in  this  case  no  criminal  proceedings  have  been  instituted.  The  hon.  Member  states  that  the 
"  late  Member  for  Burnley  was  guiltv  of  gross  fraud.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  that,  and  I  could  not  assume 
**  that  which  had  not  been  proved.  It  nad  not  been  brought  to  a  test  on  which  I  could  act  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  not 
'^  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  and  had  now  been  a  Member  of  this  House,  you  would  have  had  no  means  of 
**  commff  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  He  would  have  remained  a  Member  of  this  House,  the  borough  of  Burnley 
*'  would  nave  had  no  opportunity  of  electing  a  fit  Member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  you  might  have 
*'  been  hung  up  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  before  being  in  a  position  to  decide  the  question.  I  tlunk  that 
*'  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which  has  been  established  in  this  respect.  The  whole  proceeding  is  merely  a 
^*  Constitutional  fiction  equivalent  to  resignation.  It  is  certainly  an  anomalous  and  inconvenient  fiction.  A  former 
"  Member  of  this  House,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  in  1880  (*)  intimated  that  he  would  move  for  a  Committee  to 
^*  alter  the  system.  I  am  very  sorry  he  did  not  do  so,  because  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  another  form 
^*  of  resignation  should  be  established  by  this  House.  I  hope  the  hon.  Member  will  be  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
*^  said,  that  I  have  not  departed  from  the  practice  which  has  been  universally  followed  on  former  occasions." 

The  motion  for  a  new  writ  is  then  agreed  to.  (*)     Subsequently  a  warrant  was  issoed  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
apprehension.  (*) 

(1)  Query  1842 1     See  Cut  12,  Lord  Chelsea.  I  C)  P»rl.  Debates,  SI  Janiurjr  1893,  page  60. 

(*)  See  Ca«e  22.  (*)  *'  Siandard,"  18  February  189$. 

(^•;  See  Case  25.  I 
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APPENDICES. 


Appendix  A. 


(ly-Preteni  Form  of  Warrant  €(fAppoMmmU  to  ihe  SiewardMp  of  ike  ChUUm  Hmdredi. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  the  Right  Honooiahle 
Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  sendeth  greeting.    Know  Ye,  that  I,  the  said  0) 

have  constituted  and  appointed,  and  oy  these 
presents  do  constitute  and  appoint  to  be  Stenmd  and 

Bailiff  of  the  Three  Hun<ureds  of  Chiltem  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  that  is  to  say,  Stoke,  Desborough, 
and  Bonenham,  with  the  returns  of  all  writs,  warrants,  and  executions  of  the  same,  in  the  room  and  place 
of  whose  constitution  to  the  said  oflces  I  do  hereby  revoke  and  determine, 

together  with  all  wages,  fees,  allowances,  and  other  privileges  and  pre-eminences  whatsoever  to  the  said  oflces  of 
Steward  and  Bailiff  belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaming,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  hold  and  keep  Courts, 
and  to  do  all  and  every  ol^er  act  and  acts,  thmg  and  things,  which  to  the  said  offices  of  Steward  and  miliff  of 
tibe  Three  Hundreds  adEoresaid,  or  either  of  them,  do  belong  or  in  any  wise  apoertain,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as 
anv  former  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds  hath  lawfully  hao,  received,  or  enjoyed  the  same,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  offices  of  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds,  together  with  all  wages,  fees,  aUow- 
ances,  and  other  privileges  and  pre-eminences  whatsoever  to  the  said  during  Her 

Majesty's  pleasure  ;  and  I  do  hereby  authorise  and  empower  the  said  to  demand 

and  receive  for  Her  Majesty's  use  all  Court  BoUs  and  other  writings  relating  to  the  said  Three  Hundreds  from  any 
perscm  or  persons  having  the  same  in  their  hands  or  custody.  And  all  and  every  sooh  person  and  persons 
having  the  same  in  their  hands  or  custody  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  up  the  same  to  the  said 

provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  said 
shall  enter  these  presents  in  the  office  of  the  proper  Auditor  within  forty  days  next  after  the  date  hereof,  and  shall 
yearly  return  the  Court  BoUs  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds  into  the  said  office  of  the  said  Auditor,  and  account  with 
the  said  Auditor  for  all  such  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  he,  the  said  shall 

receive  for  and  to  Her  Majesty's  use,  within  forty  days  next  after  the  feast  day  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel, 
which  shall  happen  in  every  year,  or  else  these  presents  and  everything  herein  contained  to  be  void.  In  Witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  m^  hand  and  seal  the  day  of  in  the 

year  of  the  Beign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and 

(L.S.) 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  preaence  of — 

{A.  B.) 
Downing  Street,^ 

NoTB.— The  above  form  it  IdeoUcal  with  that  in  lue  in  1808,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  Land  lUrenue  Record 
O^ee  copy  of  a  Wamnt  appointing  Thomas  Freeman  Heatlicote,  Rsq.,  dato«l  14  December  1808,  except  that  the  latter  contains  the 
words  struck  oat  in  1861,  and  that  it  is  "  Sealed  and  delivered  (being  first  duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of ." 

The  Nortbttead  Warrant  is  identical,  mutatU  mutandU, 


(ii.)  "Copy  of  Warrant  appointing  the  Bight  Bon.  William  Pitt  to  the  Stewardihip  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 

dated  28th  June  1757. {') 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  the  Bi^t  Honourable  William  Lord  Mansfield,  Chancellor  of  His 
Majesty's  IbLchequer,  sendeth  greeting.  E^now  Ye,  that  I,  the  said  William  Lord  Mansfield,  reposing  especiid  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  Bight  Honourable  William  Pitt,  Esquire,  Have  constituted  and 
appointed,  and  by  these  presents  Do  constitute  and  appoint,  the  said  William  Pitt  to  be  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the 
Three  Hundreds  of  Ohilteme  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  that  is  to  say.  Stoke,  Desborough,  and  Bonenham,  witli 
the  returns  of  all  writfi,  warrants,  and  executions  of  die  same,  in  the  room  and  place  of  Thomas  Waljpole,  Esquire, 
whose  constitution  for  the  said  office  and  place  I  do  hereby  revoke  and  determine,  together  with  ail  wages,  fees, 
idlowances,  and  other  privileges  and  preheminences  whatsoever  to  the  said  office  of.  Steward  and  Bailiff  aforesaid 
belonging,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  hold  and  keep  Ck>urts,  and  to  do  all  and 
every  other  act  and  acts,  thin^  and  things,  which  to  the  said  ot^oe  of  Steward  and  Bailiff  or  the  Three  Hundreds  afore- 
said, or  either  of  them,  do  belong  or  in  any  wise  appertain,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  said  Thomas  Wal- 
pole  or  any  former  Steward  or  iSiiliff  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds  have  lawfully  had,  received,  or  enjoyed  the  same. 
To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds,  together  with  the  said  fees, 
salaries,  wages,  allowances,  and  other  priviledges  and  preheminences  unto  the  said  William  Pitt  during  His  Majesty's 
pleasure ;  And  do  hereby  authorise  and  impower  the  said  William  Pitt  to  demand  and  receive  for  His  Majesty's  use 
all  Court  Bolls  and  other  writings  relating  to  the  said  Three  Hundreds  from  any  person  or  persons  having  the  same 
in  their  hands  or  custody.  And  all  and  every  such  person  and  persons  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  up  the  same 
to  the  said  William  Pitt,  whose  receipt  thereof  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  :  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  said 
William  Pitt  shall  enter  these  presents  in  the  office  of  the  proper  Auditor  within  forty  days  after  the  date  hereof, 
and  shall  yearly  return  the  Court  Bolls  of  the  said  Three  Hundreds  into  the  said  office  of  the  said  Auditor,  and 
account  with  the  said  Auditor  for  all  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  he,  the  said  William  Pitt,  shall  receive  for  and  to  the 
use  of  his  said  Majesty,  within  forty  days  next  after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  which  shall  happen  in  every  year, 
or  else  these  presents  and  everything  herein  contained  to  be  void.  In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sec  my  hand 
and  seal  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  Beiffn  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second, 
by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ^i^c,  and  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  seven. 

MANSFIELD.        (lj8.) 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of — 

Jab.  Best. 

John  Minshull. 

Entered  1st  July  1757. 


(1)  Here  the  Chanoellor'n  aaoie  used  to  be  billowed  by  the  words  "nponng  esperia]  tni»t  and  ronfidenee  in  the  care  and  ftdelity  ot' 
(Me  Mr.  Pitt's  appointmeat  below).    Theee  words  were  itruek  oat  in  18tf  1 ;  tee  account  on  page  32. 
(')  From  a  copy  in  the  Land  Revenue  Record  Office. 
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(ill.)  ^Notice  of  Motion  given  by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 

New  Writ  for  {name  of  Constituency] — to  move,  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
to  make  out  a  New  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  (or 
County)  of  [name  of  Constituency]  in  the  room  of  [name  of  Member  now  retirifig']  who  since  his  election  for  the  said 
Boroujg^  [or  County "|  hath  aocepted  the  Office  of  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  Her  Majesty's  Three  Chiltem  Hundreds  of 
Stoke,  JOesborough,  and  Bonenham,  in  the  County  of  Buckingham. 


Appendix  B. 

(L)— iln  Aecotmt  of  Offices  within  the  Appointment  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of 

His  Mqjesiy^s  Exchequer. 

(Endorsed  : )  Drawn  out  28  February,  1806. 


Office. 


Officer's  Name. 


Clear  Annusl 
Prodvoe* 


Remarks. 


Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer 

Comptroller  of  the  Pipe - 

Gerk  of  the  Nichils 

Appraiser  at  the  Customs 

The  like        -       -       .       -       - 

Recdyenoi  the  Lund  Revenue  of 
the  Crown  in  the  following  Dii- 
tricU:— 

Bailiwick  of  St.  James     - 

Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  North'ton, 
Rutland,  aad  Derby. 

Lincoln  and  Nottingham  - 

Bedford,  Bucks,   Sufiblk,    and 
Cambridge. 

Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall. 

Warwick  ar  d  Leicester    - 

Oxford   and    Berks,   and    the 
Honor  and  Castle  of  Windsor. 

Savoy  Hospital 


Lancaster,   1^  estmorland,   and 
Cumberland ;  Northumberland 
and  York ;   Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  and  Bishoprick  of 
Durham. 

Hereford,  Woi  cester,  Salop,  and 
SUfTord. 


South'ton,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester 


Wm.  Stewart  Rose,  Esq. 
John  Tekell,  Bsq.   - 
Robert  Forster,  Esq. 
Thomas  Pearce 
Thomas  Alderton    - 


Joseph  Hickey,  Esq. 
Geo.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Jno.  Green  Baseley,  Esq. 
Geo.  Prettyman,  Esq. 

Beavis  Wood,  Esq.  - 

Christr.  Aplin,  Esq. 
Josh.  Farrington,  Esq.    « 

Stephen  Powell,  Gent     - 


£.    «.  d. 

320    8  7| 

807    8  8 

17  10  - 

118    6  5 

118    6  5 


Thos.    AtkmsoD,    Acting 
Recr. 


Wm.  Hy.  White,  Acting 
Recr. 


Wm.  Hy.  Wliite,   Acting 
Recr. 


158 

4 

149 

8 

148  16 

127 

3 

n 

no 

18 

58 

18  10 

46 

_ 

_ 

36  18    1 


251  11    9i 


180  15    1 


60 


f 

AmZ^!J^       ;l    the    year    1797    in    the 
As  preceding  -;>    ^^^^    ^^.    ^^     ^^ 

Committee  on  Finance. 

}  Produce  so  reported  in  1785  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  examining  and  stating  the  Public 
Accounts. 


The  produce  of  the  Receivers'  Offices  (arising 
from  Salaries,  Fees,  and  Poundage)  is  here 
stated  from  the  IStli  R#'port  made  to  Psrlia- 
ment  in  1798  by  the  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  itiite  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  the  Lsnd  Revenues  of  the  Crown. 


In  their  1 7th  Report  the  Comifiissioners  reoom- 
roendeil  that  the  Receivers'  Salaries  should  be 
abolished,  as  vacancies  might  happen,  and  all 
the  Receivers'  Offices  throu^chout  England  be 
consolidate'!  under  two  divisions  on:y,  con- 
fining the  emoluments  to  the  usual  Fees  and 
Poundage,  whereby  a  considerable  saving 
would  fudse  to  the  Public;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  pleased  in  the  same  Report  to 
name  Mr.  Wm.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Robt.  Gray 
(the  Deputies  to  some  of  the  Receivers)  ss 
Persons  fittod  for  the  employment,  which  wss 
meant  to  extend  also  to  the  more  oonsid«*rable 
Receipt  for  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Middlesex, 
and  the  City  of  London,  held  by  the  Revd. 
Walter  King,  d.d  ,  for  Life,  under  flis 
Mi^est;'s  Letters  Patent^) 


These  three  offices,  since  the  death  of  the  last 
Receivers,  havA  been  executed  by  the  persons 
who  before  acted  as  their  deputies,  and  on  the 
same  emoluments  as  if  they  were  still  deputies  : 
having  no  regular  appointments  they  have  not 

I  l)een  called  upon  for  the  security  usually  given 
by  principals.  Mr.  White  is  the  son-in-lsw  of 
Mr.  Barrett  before-named,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  his  various  concerns  of  this  nature,  and  con- 
ducts them  with  equal  ability  and  integrity. 


(})  In  a  few  years  most  of  the  Receivers' Offices 
Poundage  upon  Increased  Rents.    (Original  note.) 


will  be,  and  some  of  them  are  already,  greatly  augmented  in  value  by  the 
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County. 


Office. 


Officer^!  Name. 


Salary. 


Rbmarks. 


Berks 


Buckt 


Cambridge,     Suffolk, 
Herts,  and  Busex. 

Dorset      .        .       • 


Hertford 


Kent 


Norfolk,  Huntingdon, 
and  Cambridge. 

Oxon  and  Berks 


Somerset  • 


Sussex 


York 


Wales 


Stewards,  Bailiffs,  ^.> 

Bailiff  and  Collector  of  the  Manors 
of  Cookham  and  Bray.  * 

Stewards  of  the  Honor  and  Castle 
of  Windsor. 

Porter  or  Janitor  of  the  Outward 
Port  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Steward   of  the   Manor   of  East 
Hendred. 


Bailiff  and    Collector   of    above 
Manor. 

Steward  and   RaiMff  of  the  Three 
Hundreds  of  Chiltern. 


Theodary  and  Bailiff  of  the  Honor 
of  Richmond. 


Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Lordship 
or  Manor  of  Portland* 

Gaol  Keeper  of  the  Gaol  at  St. 
Albans,  and  Porter  of  the  Great 
Gate  of  the  late  Monastery  of  St 
Albans. 


Steward  of  the  Lordship  or  Manor 
of  West  Green wlcli.  East  Green- 
wich, Lee,  and  Deptford  Strand. 
Also  BaiUff  of  East  Greenwich. 

Steward  of  the  Honor  of  Clare 


Bailiff  and  Collector  of  the  Honors 
of  Wallingford  and  Ewelme. 

Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Milver- 
ton. 

Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Chees- 
worth  and  Sedgwick. 


Warden,  Bailiff,  and  Collector  of 
the  Manor  of  Rosedale. 

Steward,  Bailifi;  and  Collector  of 
the  Manor  of  the  Chapter  of 
Beverley. 

Steward,  Bailiff,  and  Collector  of 
the  Manor  of  Fishguard  in  the 
County  of  Pembroke. 

Steward  and  Keeper  of  the  Courts 
of  Menay  in  the  County  of 
Anglesey. 

Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Penkelly 
in  the  County  of  Brecon. 


James  Payne,  Esq. 

Edwd.  Wise  and  Jno.  Seeker, 
Gent 

John  Matbesius    ... 


Wm.  Thompson,  Qent,  De- 
puty Steward. 


John  Allen,  Gent 


James  Kibblewhite,  Esq. 


Chas.  Bowles,  Gent     - 


60    -    - 

25    -    - 
1    -    - 


2  13    4 


Vacant         .... 

11     1 

4 

Abraham  Bayley,  Gent 

— 

Vacant         .        .       .        - 

- 

• 

Wm.  Lowndes,  Esq.      - 

■    — 

John  Weech,  Gent 

— 

John  Smee,  Gent 

1    6 

S 

John  Dowson,  Gent     - 

3    6 

8 

Robert  Norris,  Gent     - 

— 

William  Knox,  Esq.      - 

... 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge. 

— 

f  hynne  Howe  Owynne,  Esq. 

This  office  being  often 
used  for  vacating 
seats  in  Parliament, 
the  duties  are  exe* 
cuted  by  a  Deputy 
Steward. 


This  office  used  for 
the  same  purpose  aa 
the  Stewardship  of 
East  Hendred. 


A  sinecure,  and  vacant 
since  1795. 


Vacant     about     four 
years  (1806). 


This  officer  delays 
rendering  an  ac- 
count on  the  pre- 
text that  he  cannot 
collect  the  rents  of 
51.  4s.  7d  per 
annum. 


There  are  other  Stewardships  of  different  Manors,  Parcel  of  the  Land  Revenaes  of  the  Crown,  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  appointed  when  those  offices  have  not  benu  otherwise  granted  by  Letters  Patent;  and  it  is  conceived  that 
all  such  offices,  when  not  so  granted,  are  at  the  Chancellor^  disposal. 
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{u,y-An  Account  of  Offices  kn  the  Gift  of  The  Eight  Honiturdble  The  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of 

,  I  His  Mc^estiy's  Exchequer,  J 

(Endorsed :)  JDopy  deKverec^  to  Mr.  Perceval  the  2l8t  January  1808.    Ditto,  taken  for  M)r  Goulbum, 

14  March  1828. 


Office. 


Tlie  Chancellor's  Secretary  -       -  ^ 
Under  Secretary  and  Sealer 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas  io  the  Excheqaer 

Comptroller  of  the  Pipe 

aerkoftheNlchils    - 


'  Officer's  Nanie. 


Yearly 
Prediice. 


Appraiser  at  the  (Mstoms 
The  like     - 


The  Chancellor's  Messenger 


Keceivera  General  of  the  Land  Revenues  In  the 
loliowinff  Divisions : — 

I        Yearly 
'  •    Revenue. 


Bailiwick  of  St.  James 


Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  and 
Derby. 

Lincoln  and  Nottingham 

Bedford,  Bucks,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge. 

Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall. 


Warwick  and  Leioeater 

Oxford  and  Berkt^,  with  the 
Honour  and  Castle  of 
Windsor. 

Savoy  Hospital   -        -        - 

Lancaster,  Westmorland, 
Cumberland,  Nort)iuiubei^ 
land,  and  York,  Archdea- 
conry of  Richmond,  and 
Bishopric  of  Durham. 

Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop, 
and  Stafford. 


Sonthnmpton,      Wilts,    and 
Gloucester. 

i^.J?.— The  Office  o^ 


£.     *.    d. 

Included 

in  the  Receipt 

for  Essex, 

Herts, 

Middlesex, 

London,  &c. 

Altogether 

7,316  14    41 

2,540    6    5 


1,294    6  111 

218  17  5^ 

602    4  5 

74  13  - 

248    2  8} 

169  11  3 

4,417    6  8 


277  13  l\\ 


181  13    6 


llios.  Walpde,  Esq. 
Robt  Gray,  Gent.(')      - 

Wm.  Stewart  Rose,  Esq. 

John  Tekelf,  Esq.  - 

Robert  Forster,  Esq. 

Thomas  Pearce 
Thos.  Alderton 

Charles  Butts 


Joseph  Hickey,  Esq. 


*Geo.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Thos.  W.  Baseley,  Gent 
Geo.  Prettyman,  Esq. 

Beavis  Wood,  Esq.  - 

Wm.  Walford,  Esq. 
Josh.  Fanfaigton,  Esq. 

Stephn.  Powell,  Gent. 


Mr.  Thos.  Atlcinson,  late 
Deputy  and  now  Acting 
Receiver. 


Mr.  Wm.  Hy.  White, 
late  Deputy  and  now 
Acting  Receiver. 


£.     «.    d. 

690    1     8 
41G  18 


:{ 


920    8  7i 

207    8  2 

17  10  0 

118    6  6J 

118    6  6  1 

73    -  - 


252    4    4 


«i(-i  tU 


Ae  by  Return  to  Parliament  in  July 
1807,  greatly  exceeding  the 
average  of  former  years. 


So  sUted  fdr  1797  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Finance. 


So  reported  in  1785  by  the  Com- 
mis!»i<mer8  for  examining  and 
stating  the  Public  Acoonnts. 

Being  at  the  rate  of  4f .  per  diem. 


Salaries  and 
Ailowanoesw 

£~T   d. 
178    5    9 


The  yearly  Pro- 
duce here  in- 
serted in  accord- 
ing to  an  Esti- 
mate made 
thereof  in  De- 
cember 1806, 
except  a«  to  the 
Receipt  for 
Kent,  &e.  held 
by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
which  Is  stated 
at  its  known 
amount  towards 
the  close  of  the 
year  1807. 


Receiver-General  for  Essex,  Herts,  Middle- 
sex, London,  Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon,  held  by  the  Rev.  Walker 
Kinjr,  D.D.,  for  life,  although  not  in  the  Chancellor's  immediate  gift, 
is  referred  to  in  the  plan  hereafter  noticed,  and  produces 

Total  of  Receivers'  Salaries  and  Allowances 
(»)  The  words  •*  Rob.  Gray,  Gent."  are  struck  out,  and  "  B.  B.  Adderley,  1823,"  subsUtuted  in  another  hand. 
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211  17 

10 

122  6 

8 

136  8 

4 

88  9 

6 

124  4 

7i 

126  18 

lOJ 

105  14 

2 

82  1 

4 

53  12 

1 

74  13 

4 

55  17 

- 

55  16 

- 

50  15 

1 

60  • 

- 

358  12 

6 

184  - 

- 

117  1 

- 

103  3 

4 

68  19 

9 

74  18 

8 

1,150  12 

84 

646  3 

1 
£. 

286  3 

4 

•  •  - 

1,336  16 

-i 

So  eatimated  1806, 
supposing  these 
offices  to  be  held 
upon  (he  plan  of 
the  old  estab- 
lishment. 


OS  HOU8B  OF  0OMMON8  (vaCATlNO:  OP.  BKATS). : 


75, 


County. 


Stewardty  Bailiff  &c. 


Officer's  Xame. 


Salary. 


Berirs 


Backs 


Cambridge,      Suffolk, 
Hertty  and  Essex. 

Dorset      -       •        - 


Herts 


Kent 


Norfalk,  Huntingdon, 
anH  Cambiidge. 

Oxon  and  Berks 


BoBiersev 


Sussex 


York 


Wales 


Bailiff  and  Collector  of  the  Manors 
of  Cookham  and  Bray. 

Stewards  of  the  Honor  and  Castle 
of  Windsor. 

Janitor  or  Porter  of  the  Outward 
Port  of  Windsor  Castle. 


Steward    of 
Hendred. 


the    Manor  of  East 


Bailiff  and  Collector  of  the  above 
Manor. 

Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Three 
Hundreds  of  Chiltem. 


Theodary  and  Bailiff  of  the  Honor 
of  Richmond. 

Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Lord- 
ship or  Manor  of  Portbmd. 

Gaol-Keeper  of  the  Gaol  at  St. 
Albans,  and  Portei>  ef  the  Great 
Gate  of  the  late  Monastery  of 
St.  Albans. 


Steward  of  the  Lordship  or  Manor 
of  West  Greenwich,  Bast 
Greenwich,  Lee,  and  Deptford 
Strand;  also  Bailiff  of  Bast 
Greenwich. 


Steward  of  the  Hoeour  of  dare 


BalHff  and  Collector  of  the  Honors 
of  Wallingford  and  Ewelme. 

Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Milver- 
ton. 

Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Chees- 
worth  and  Sedgwick. 


I^arden,  Bailiff,  and  Collector  of 
the  Manor  of  Rosedale. 

Steward,  Bailiff,  and  Collector  of 
the  Manor  of  the  Chapter  of 
Beverley. 

Steward,  Bailiff,  and  CoUector  of 
the  Manor  of  Fishguard  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke. 

Steward  and  Keeper  of  the  Qourts 
of  Menay  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey. 

Sttward  of  the  Manor  of  Penkelley 
in  the  county  of  Brecon. 


Jas.  Payne,  Esq. 

Edwd.    Wise,      and     Jno. 
Seeker,  Qent 

Jno.  Mathesins  -       .       . 


Wm.    Thompson,    Deputy 
Steward. 


John  Allen,  Gfent 


£.  s.    d. 

60  -    - 

26  -    - 

1  -    - 

1 


Jas.  Kibblewbite,  Esq. 


fiy.  H.Titard,  Esq.   - 


8  19    4 


11    1    4 


Wm.  Bayley,  Gcnt(>) 


Wm.  Lowndes,  Esq. 
John  Weech,  Gent 
John  Smee,  Gent. 

Jno.  Dawson,  Gent. 
Robert  Norris,  Gent. 

Jno.  Willy,  Gent. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

T.  H.  Gwynne,  Esq. 


1    6    8 


S    6    8 


This  office  being  often 
used  for  vacating  seats 
in  Parliament,  tlie 
duty  is  always  exe^ 
cuted  by  a  Deputy 
Steward. 


The  Hundred  Courts 
long  discontinued,  and 
the  office  used  only 
for  the  purpoae  tm 
abofe. 


Sfaiecnre,    Tacant    since 
1?96. 


Vacant  stnee  180S. 


No  account  rendered 
for  many  yeara.  The 
yearly  rents  amount 
to  51.  4s.  7d, 


Note. — ^There  are  other  Stewardships  of  Manors  belonging  to  the  Crown  to  whic  h  the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer  bss  occasionally  appointed  when  the  Manors  with  the  Stewardships  have  not  been 
otherwise  granted  out  upon  leave.  (') 


(})  The  words  '*Wm.  Bayley,  Gent."  are  struck  out,  and  ''  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester  ** 
substituted  in  another  hand. 

O  To  this  return  is  appended  a  memo,  showing  how  far  the  plan  proposed  by  the  lato  Coiflmissloaers  of  the  Land  Revenue  for 
consolidating  the  Receiverfliiips  General  had  been  carried  out 
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Appendix  0. 


HiSTOBY  OF  THE  ChILTEBN  HuNDBEDS. 
(t.) — Extract  from  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon^  2nd  edition^  page  139. 

<*  The  Chiltern  Hills  are  a  range  of  chalk  eminences  separating  the  coanties  of  Bedford  and  Hertford,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Bucks  from  Trinff  in  Hertfordshire  to  Henley  in  Oxfordshire.  Formerly  these  hiUs  were 
covered  with  thick  beechwood,  and  sheltered  numerous  robbers ;  to  put  these  marauders  down,  and  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  from  their  depredations,  an  officer  was  appointed  under  the  Crown,  called 
the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  were  Bumham,  Desborough,  and  Stoke.  The  clump  of  noble 
*  Bumhan  Beeches  *  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  old  Stewardship  duties." 


(ii.) — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Hewlett^  Keeper  of  the  Land  Revenue  Records^  dated  7  May  1889.  ^ 

"  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  (three  or  four  in  number)  constituted  a  bailiwick  of  the 
ordinary  type,  without  possessing  anv  distinctive  character.  In  the  record  known  as  the  Hundred  Bolls, 
3-4  Edward  I.,  being  the  returns  of  Juries  summoned  from  every  Hundred  to  answer  divers  articles  of  inquiry 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  a  Jury  of  the  Hundred  of  Dostoberge,  Co.  Bucks,  returned  that  *the 
*  three  Hundreds  of  Chiltern  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  the  King,  to  wit,  Dostoberge,  Stokes,  and  Burnham, 
'  and  that  Dostoberge  answers  to  the  Lord  the  King  of  108«.  of  a  rent  of  assize.'  Another  jury  of  the  same 
county  returned  that  ^  in  Chiltern  there  are  three  Hundreds,  and  the  Sheriff  takes  by  the  year  from  their  Bailiff 
<  7  marks.' 

<'  By  letters  patent,  1st  Henry  lY.  (part  1,  m.  10),  Thomas  Chaucer  obtained  a  grant  of  the  custody  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  the  four  and  a  half  Hundreds  of  Cbiltem.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  24  Heniy  YL  to 
WilUam  Murquis  of  Suffolk.  In  Ist  Richard  IIL,  Francis  Viscount  Lovell  was  appointed  Steward  of  the  Children 
Hundreds  (Patent  Roll,  part  1,  m.  60).(») 

"  The  profits  and  perquisites  belonging  to  the  Hundreds  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  survey  of  them  (among 
other  possessions  of  the  Crown  sequestrated  by  the  attainder  of  Charles  I.)  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners in  1653,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  Parliamentary  Surveys,  Bucks,  No.  4. 

^^  Survey  of  Rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  three  Hundreds  of  Chiltern  with  the  Courts  and  Bailiwicks 
thereto  belonging  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Charles  Stuart,  late  King,  &c.,  July 
1663.  

**  Rents  called  Hiditch  (hidage)  money.  Common  fine  money,  ward  silver,  frank-pledge  monev,  tithing  silver, 
suit  of  Court  money,  or  by  wnat  name  else  distinguishable,  due  and  payable  by  the  parish  or  township  of  Dorchett 
in  the  same  Hundred,  62<.  bd, 

**  (Similar  pa3rments  of  various  amounts  due  from  other  parishes  or  townships  and  certain  lands  and 
manors.) 

'*  Sum  of  the  aforesaid  rents  per  annum,  28/.  5«.  Id. 


"  The  Courts  leet  and  three  weeks  Courts,  fines,  issues  and  amerciaments  of  courts,  waifs,  estrays,  deodands, 
felons  goods,  goods  of  felons  de  se,  fugitives,  <&c.,  persons  convicted  and  outlawed,  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
fowling,  together  with  the  office  of  the  Bailiwick  of  the  said  three  Hundreds  by  the  executing  of  all  writs, 
processes,  judgments,  executions,  and  outlawries,  with  all  and  singular  privileges,  profits,  &c.,  estimated  one  year 
with  another  at  110#. 

"  Memd. — ^That  the  Courts  leet  belongipff  to  the  said  three  Hundreds  and  three  weeks  Court  may  be  kept  at 
any  place  within  the  Liberty  at  the  Lord's  will. 

«  Sum  total  by  the  year,  33/.  15».  \d, 

t<^  The  premises  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Parliamentary  Trustees,  having  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Wheatley. 

"  Perfected  \  Hugh  Webb, 

19  August  1653.  /  and  others. 

"  (Endorsed :)  *  Sold  to  Samuel  Richardson.' 


"  At  the  Restoration  these  Hundreds  no  doubt  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  haw'e  been  again  leased  out  to  the  Stewards  and  Bailiffs.  To  trace  their  history,  however,  from  this 
period  it  would  be  necessary  to  search  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  the  Originalia  Rolls  or  Pipe  Leases  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  which  would  be  a  work  of  some  time. 

**  Owing  either  to  the  neglect  of  the  Stewards  and  Bailiffs  to  keep  up  the  Hundred  Courts,  or  to  the  super- 
session of  them  by  other  tribunals,  the  suit  and  service  anciently  due  to  them  ceased  to  be  rendered,  and  the  nnes 
could  not  be  recovered.  Although  a  few  have  survived  down  to  the  present  time,  the  bulk  of  the  Hundredi 
throughout  England  apparently  ceased  to  be  sources  of  revenue  during  the  last  century.'' 

(tii.) — Memorandum  by  Mr,  Hdlard^  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  dated  20  February  1893. 

Chiltern  Hundreds. — ^These  Hundreds  comprised  the  three  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Desborough,  and  Burnham, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  states  : — *^  In  former  times  the  beech  forests  which  covered  the  Chiltern  Hills  in 
**  Buckinghamshire  was  infested  with  robbers,  and,  in  order  to  restrain  them  and  protect  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
*^  the  neighbourhood  from  their  inroads,  it  was  usual  for  the  Crown  to  appoint  an  Officer  who  was  called  the 
*^  Stewiu^  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 

Whether  this  is  the  true  oriffin  of  the  Office  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  at  all  events,  in  former  days,  he 
seems  to  have  collected  rents  and  profit  attaching  to  the  Office,  and  which  were  payable  in  respect  of  the  several 
Townships  or  Manors  within  the  Hundreds,  and  uie  Office  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  profitable  to  have  been 
leased  by  the  Crown. 

The  earliest  record  I  have  found  is  a  petition  presented  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  1677  by  Thomas 
Doyley,  who  states  that  he  owned  the  Manor  of  Tyrefield  within  the  Hundreds. 

In 

(*)  In  1521  Henry  VIIL  granted  by  Pateni  to  Sir  Nieh.  Carewe  the  reTertion  of  the  offices  of  Constable  of  Wallingford  Cattle  and 
Steward  uf  the  Honor  of  Wallingford  and  St.  Walric  and  the  four  and  a  half  Hundreds  of  Chiltern,  to  bold  for  life  on  TaoaCion  by  Sir 
Thoe.  Lovell,  to  whom  and  Sir  Wm.  Stonor  (now  rieceaaed)  the  eaid  offices  were  granted  in  sorviyorfthip  by  Patent  of  4  Henry  VII.  (Cal.of 
Domeatie  Papery  Henry  TIIL,  Vol.  3,  Part  I.,  No.  1345. 
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In  this  Memorial  he  states  that  the  sum  of  18/.  6«.  3d,  per  annum  was  payable  to  the  Grown  out  of  the 
Hundred  ;  that  the  hundreds  had  been  formerly  granted  to  his  father  for  life ;  that  he  had  been  dead  for 
18  Tears,  and  no  Court  leet  had  been  held  since  his  death,  and  he  mentions  that  the  sums  paid  by  the 
iiUiaDitants  (the  Grown  rents  were  really  collected  from  individuals  in  the  several  Townships)  wepe  very  small. 

The  Surveyor- General,  repoi-ting  on  this,  mentioned  the  grant  of  the  Hundreds  by  letters  patent,  dated  19  July, 
13  James  L  (A.D.  1615),  to  Sir  Francis  Good\mi  for  3  lives,  at  the  rent  of  1/.  Qs.  Sd.  per  annum,  that  the  rents 
payable  out  of  several  Townships  within  the  Hundreds,  amounted  to  18^  168.  Sd.  which  had  been  answered  for 
several  years  past,  since  the  said  lease  determined,  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  County  upon  their  annual  Accounts,  and  he 
recommended  the  grant  to  the  Petitioner  of  a  lea^e  of  the  Hundreds  for  31  years,  or  3  liv<.s,  at  tha  old  rent  of 
1/.  6«.  Sd.  and  a  fine  of  150/.,  the  lessee  being  diligently  bound  to  collect  the  rents  and  keep  the  Courts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  King's  rights,  and  to  deliver  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  a  perfect  particular  at  the  end  of  every 
3  years  of  the  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  said  Townships  who  are  chargeable  with  the  said  rents  and 
certainties  and  a  perfect  rental  thereof. 

The  Treasury  authorised  this  by  warrant  of  15th  December  1679,  and  the  Surveyor-General  made  out  "  for  a 
**  lease  of  the  Custody,  Stewardship,  and  Bailiwick  of  the  3  Hundreds  of  Chiltem  above-mentioned,  within  the 
^*  County  of  Bucks,  together  with  the  rents  and  certainties  payable  out  of  the  several  Townships  within  the  said 
^*  Hundreds,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  18/.  6^.  3c/.,  to  be  granted  to  Thomas  Doyley  "  for  a  term  of  31  years  from 
Michaelmas  1679,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  11.  6«.  Sd.y  and  a  fine  of  150/.,  the  folio  tvin^  particular,  viz. : — 
Bucks. — Parcel  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Grown  of  England. 

For  the  Custody  or  Farm  of  the  Office  of  Seneschal  and  Bailiff  of  the  Three  Hunlredn  of  ^ 
Chiltem  in  the  County  aforesaid,  viz. :  Stoke,  Disborouuh,  and  Bumham,  &o.,  lately  com- 
mitted to  Francis  Goodwyn,  Knt.  by  Letters  Patent  of  our  Lord  the  late  Kiug  James,  bear- 
ing date  19  July  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  To  hold  from  the  time  of  the  making  (of 
the  Lies  Pat.)  for  and  during  the  natural  lives  of  Arthur  Goodwyn  and  Edward  )xxvj«.  viijJ 
Goodwyn,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Francis,  and  of  William  Elmes  Esq.,  and  the  longest  liver 
of  them,  Rendering  yearly  at  Michaelmas  and  the  Annunciation  at  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  to  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  aforesaid  County  for  the  time  being  by 
equal  portions,  yearly  --------------> 

Separate  annual  rents  of  hidage  and  prestage  for  beau-plaiier,  of  view  of  frankpledge  and  of  suit  and  wardship, 
issuing  from  the  separate  vills  within  the  Three  Hundreds  of  Chiltem  aforesaid,  viz^. : — 

Of  the  Vill  of  Tirefeild  (>J  xxxv*.    Of  Horton  lvj«.  iiij«».    Of  Chalfont  >i.  Egidius  Iv.  vj<*.  ] 
Of  Eaton  Hugheby  ana  Wroxham  xlvij*.  i**.    Of  Medmenham  xliij*.  iiij**.    Of  Wobome  I       ,  . 

xlj».  iiij^    Of  Bumham  Bowney  (*)  and  Beconsfeild  xxxiiij*.  viij**.    Of  Chalfey  xxj».     Of  >       r..  **.  ... 
Chalveley  iiij*.   Of  Bradenham  xv*.   Of  Little  Missenden  x*.    Of  Iveston  (*)  iij*.   Amount-      ^^"^  ^  "^ 

ing  altogether  yearly  to  the  sum  of-        .- J 

^<Mem. — The  rent  of  1/.  6«.  8d.  reserved,  by  the  above-recited  Letters  Patent  hath  not  been  answered  since 
*'*'  His  Majesty's  restoration,  so  that  it  is  conceived  the  3  lives,  by  which  the  Patent  was  held,  are  long  since 
"  dead." 

I  have  not  found  whether  or  not  the  lease  to  Doyley  was  actually  completed,  but,  if  the  Sheriffs  ever  ceased  to 
collect  the  Township  rents  amounting  to  18/.  6«.  3d.,  the  rents  must  have  become  again  collectable  by  the  Crown, 
either  by  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  have  been  sold,  as  the  next  trace  that  I  have  found  of  them  is 
that  many  of  the  rents  belonged  to  W.  H.  White,  a  Crown  Receiver,  who  became  a  defaulter  in  1814,  and  were, 
amongst  his  property,  seised  by  the  Crown  under  a  Writ  of  extent.  They  were  subsequently  vested  in  the  Crown 
in  1817,  by  the  Act  67  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  97.  sec.  14. 

The  rents  which  can  be  identified  as  becoming  so  vested  are  : — 

T^irefield  (or  Turville) -        ----... 

Horton  -------        ----..--. 

Chalfont  St.  Egidius  (or  St.  Giles) 

Bumham  Bowney  (or  Boveney)  and  Beconsfielde  -------- 

(These  rents  seem  to  have  been  divid  d,  and  the  aggregate  amount  does  not 

quiteagree.) 

Iveston  (or  Ipstone)      -        -        -        -        --        -        - 030 

There  were  other  rents  payable  out  of  Townships  in  Bucks  belonging  to  W.  H.  White,  and  vested  in  the  Crown, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  them  as  part  of  those  mentioned  as  payable  in  respect  of  Townships  in  the 
Hundreds. 

Of  the  rents,  so  vested  in  the  Crown,  those  for  Horton  and  Beaconsfield  are  still  collected  by  this  Department  as 
fee  farm  rents,  and  16<.  6c/.,  part  of  the  21.  15«.  Qd.  for  Chalfont,  is  still  similarly  collected. 

The  rent  for  Turville  was  redeemed  in  1881,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  rent  of  Chalfont  have  been  redeemed 
in,  or  since,  1888. 

Bumham  and  Boveney  rents  seem  to  have  been  collected  up  to  1825,  when  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
arrear. 

Ipstone  rent  was  collected  to  1851. 

None  of  the  rents  payable  by  the  Townships  appear  on  the  Crown  rental  of  Fee  farm  rents  for  1786.  (*) 
This  information  would  seem  to   show   that  either   the   Lease  to  Doyley  was  never  completed  or  that,  at 
some  subsequent  time,  ^e  rents  payable   by  the   Townships,  were  treated  as  ordinary  fee  farm  rents  and  sold 
like  many  others,  and  that  probably  no  profit  has  attachea  to  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  for  very 
many  years. 
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Appendix  D. 


The  EschecUor  of  Munster. 

(i.) — HiSTOBY  OP  THE  APPOINTMENT. 

Escheators  were  officers  commissioned  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over  property  which  had  legally 
escheated  to  it.  "The  name  Escheator,"  says  Fuller, (*)  "cometh  from  the  French  word  *escheoir,*  which 
"  Bignifieth  to   happen  or  fall  out ;  and  he,  by  his  place,  is  to  search  into  any  profit  accruing  to  the  Crown 

**by 


§ 


J 


Probably  nme  m  *<  Tanrille.** 

Ala.  Boreoey. 

Probably  tame  m  Ipstone. 


\^)  Buta  retopn  of  eatatet  leaaad  Trom  the  Grown  in  1787  iDcliidet — ^<' Divers  pareelt  of  Woods  aud  Woodlands,  with  the  Manor  of 
'  Bnniham,  all  now  oonverted  into  arable  landi/'  (leased  from  1770  to  1800  at  a  rent  of  6/.,  with  a  fine  of  195/.>— **  The  Kite  of  the  late 
«<  Monastery  of  BunUiami  and  divert  landa  thereto  belonging  "  (leased  from  1602  to  1804  at  a  rent  of  Hi.  18«.  \d.  with  a  fine  of  2001.)— 
First  Report  of  the  Commiasionen  on  the  Woods,  &e.|  1787,  Sehednle,  page  2. 

(•)  Fuller's  l^orthiea,  editioo  1662,  page  23. 
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**  by  casualty,  by  the  condemnation  of  malefactors,  persons  dying  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  him  in  minority, 
*'  etc."  According  to  Madox,  Q)  an  Escheatry  Department  for  Eogland  was  established  under  Henry  XL,  and 
was  subsequently  managed  by  officials  called  at  ftst  Costodes  Escsetarum,  and  afterwards  Escheators.  Under 
Henry  UI.  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  two  Escheatries,  cUra  and  lUtra  Trentam^  and  more  were  established 
later  on. 

The  exactions  practised  by  Escheators  {see  page  10)  resulted  in  the  coining  of  a  new  word,  "  to  cheat/'  (*)  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  as  cordially  hated  as  the  Crown  Stewards  themselves. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Escheators  in  Ireland  in  the  English  Rolls  is  in  1256,  and  in  the  Irish  Rolls  1323. 
The  appointment  was  generally  for  all  Ireland  until  the  end  of  TTenry  YI.'s  reign,  when  Escheators  were  appointed  hat 
various  portions  of  the  country,  generally  for  counties.  Under  Elizabeth,  an  Escheator  was  appointed  for  the  province 
of  Leinster,  and  the  contemporary  use  of  the  expression  ''  one  of  the  General  Escheators  shows  that  there  were 
several  others.  Finally,  in  1605,  the  Escheatorship  of  Ireland  was  split  up  into  four,  one  for  each  province,  and  this 
division  remained  permanently  in  force.  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Escheator's  duties,  like  those  of  the 
English  Stewards,  can  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  appointments  were  made  by  Letters  Patent  countersigned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  generally  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  (^)  and  were  held  during  pleasure.  The  Escheators  had  to  take  a  set  oath,  binding  them  to 
maintain  the  King's  rights  in  their  bailiwicks,  to  account  properly  to  the  Exchequer  for  the  revenues,  and  to  do  no 
wrong  to  any  man.  (*)  Besides  fees  and  incidental  perquisites,  they  received  small  fixed  salaries,  which  are  stated 
(in  Irish-currency)  as  follow,  in  a  schedule  of  Civil  List  Payments  for  Ireland  in  1760  (*)  under  the  heading**  Court 
"  of  Exchequer  "  :— 


Escheators  of 


Names. 


Salaries. 


Dates  of  Letters  Patent. 


Leinster 
Munster 
Connaught 
UUter 


Geo.  Meares^  Esq. 
Wm.  Austen,  Esq. 
St  John  Bowden,  Esq. 
John  King,  Esq.    - 


£  9.  d, 

6  Id  4 

15  0 

15  0 

16  0 


nth  February  1753. 
5th  Julj  1746. 
11th  May  1742 


The  same  scale  of  salaries  is  given  in  a  Parliamentary  Return  6f  1805.  (*)  They  were  paid  out  of  the 
Civil  List. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  Irish  Parliament  that  a  Place  Act  (33  G^o.  III.  c.  41)  was  passed, 
corresponding  to  the  Act  of  6  Anne  in  the  English  Parliament.  Thereafter  the  Escheatorships  of  Munster  and 
Ulster  came  to  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  seats  in  Ireland,  for  the  same  reasons  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Chiltems  and  other  nominal  Stewan&hips  were  already  used  on  this  side  the  Irish  ChanileL 
Whatever  duties  still  attached  to  the  posts  were  then  performed  by  Deputies,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
Engli^  Stewardships. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ~  instance  of  Time's  revenges  that  this  very  Act,  which  had  been  carried  by  Grattan's 
part^  in  the  hope  of  checking  Castle  infruence,'be<^me  under  Lord  Castlereagh  a  most  potent  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
Mimsters.  During  the  long  'fight'  which  preceded  the  acceptance  of  the  Union,  the  Ministerial  prerogative  of 
granting  or  withholding  the  appointments  used  for  vacating  seats  was  unscrupulously  exercised  in  order  to  pack  the 
Irish  House  with  Government  nominees,  and  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the  seats  of  absent  Members  of  the 
Opposition.  After  a  violent  debate  on  the  22nd  January  1799,  Lord  Castlereagh  won  a  division  by  a  single  vote,  by 
dint  of  having  induced  a  venal  Member  on  the  opposite  side  TMr.  Luke  Fox)  at  the  last  moment  to  declare  that  he 
had  just  accepted  the  Escheatorship  of  Munster,  and  was  tnerefore  unable  to  vote.  Q  Again,  later  in  the  same 
Session,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  refused  to  grant  the  Escheatorship  of  Munster  to  Colonel  dole,  an  Opposition  Member, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  a  post  abroad,  on  the  ground  that  the  ColoneFs  intended  successor,  Mr.  Balfour,  had 
declared  that,  if  tne  Union  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  contrary  to  or  without  the  advice  of  the  Irish  Commons, 
the  submission  of  the  Irish  people  would  be  a  matter  of  prudence,  not  of  duty.  The  Grovemment*s  action  in  this 
case  was  violently  attacked  m  a  debate  on  the  15th  May,  but  Ministers  declined  to  give  any  explanation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Crown's  prerogative  was  unquestionable.  ^'  Was  this  the  use,"  said  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  in  this 
debate,  ^*  made  of  the  like  nominal  offices  in  England,  viz.,  the  Stewardships  of  the  three  Chiltem  Hundreds,  &c, 
**  which  Mr.  Hatsell  stated  had  been,  since  1750,  made  use  of  for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  and  which  the 
"  Ministers  of  England  have  uniformly  and  impartially  so  applied  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation,  where  the  seat 
"  has  not  been  vacated  for  any  pecuniary  consideration  ?  "  (•) 

This  argument  was  more  forcible  than  happy  ;  for  Lord  North  had  manipulated  the  grant  of  the  Chilterns  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  (^)  in  order  to  maintain  his  majority  on  the  American  question.  But  in  England  the 
opportunities  for  misusing  the  Ministerial  prerogative  had  been  comparatively  few  ;  whereas  in  Ireland  ^^  the  Place 
"  Bill,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  speaking  of  Mr.  Fox's  case,  "  so  long  and  pertinaciously  sought  for,  and  so 
"  indiscreetly  framed  by  the  Whigs  of  Ireland,  now  for  the  first  time  proved  the  very  engine  by  which  the  Minister 
"  annihilated  the  Constitution.  The  Bill  enacted  that  Members  accepting  offices,  places,  or  pensions  during  tiie 
"  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  should  not  sit  in  Parliament  unless  re-elected ;  but  unfortunately  the  Bill  made  no 
"  distinction  between  valuable  and  nominal  offices,  and  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  England  were,  under  the  title  of 
"  the  Escheatorships  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  &c.,  transferred  to  Ireland,  with  salaries  of  40«., 
"  to  be  used  at  pleasure  by  the  Secretary.  Occasional  and  temporary  seats  were  thus  bartered  for  by 
"  Government."  (»») 

Between 


(*)  Madox,  Vol.1.,  page  299. 

O  Thus  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  telling  a  ttory  of  a  Loadon  Escheator  ;  ''  Tbey  thought  they  needed  no  more  to  prove  that  he  did  wioiig, 
^  than  even  the  name  of  hit  bare  <»ffice  alone."     (Camden's  Remaines^  edition  16157,  page  276.) 

(')  On  one  occasion,  however,  if  not  more,  before  the  union,  the  appointment  was  made  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  but  never 
afterwMxls. 

(^)  Howard's  Treatise  of  the  Exchequer  and  Revenue  of  Ireland,  edition  1776,  Vol.  II.,  page  65.     See  also  page  1-4. 

(0  Howard,  Vol.  II.,  page  242. 

(•)  H.  of  C.  Paper  25  of  1806. 

O  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  *'  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland/'  edition  1833,  Vol.  II.,  pages  295^.  Mitchei's  ^  Hiitorj  of  Ireland,** 
edition  1869,  Vol.  II.,  page  94. 

(")  Plowden's  <*  Historical  Review  of  die  Sute  of  Ireland,**  edition  180»,  VoL  11.,  Part  2,  pogss  968-73*  ^  Nineteentb  Centory."  for 
December  1887,  Vol.  28,  page  789. 

O  See  page  7S. 

(*^  See  reference  above. 
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Between  1793  and  1800,  only  the  Monster  and  Ulster  Escheatorships  appear  to  have  been  used  for  vacatiiuf 
seats  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  during  the  last  death-struggle  those  of  Leinster  and  Oonnaught  were  also  invoked 
After  the  Union  the  Escheatorship  of  Munster  was  still  utilised  in  order  to  vacate  seats  in  the  United  Parliament, 
and  on  three  occasions  during  the  term  of  19  years  that  of  Ulster  was  used  apparently  for  the  same  purpose  (see 
pages  16  and  17).  After  1820,  however,  the  Parliamentary  use  of  these  Irish  appointments  was  altogether 
discontinued  ;  but  they  survived,  as  more  or  less  sinecure  posts  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  some  years  later. 
John  Hewson  was  re-appohrtod  Bsoheartor  of  Monster  by  Letters  Patent  in  1825, 1880,  1837,  and  1838,  and  Walter 
Glascock,  Eseheator  ol^  Leinster  in  1830;  1837^  and  1838.  But,  in  the  latter  year,  the  Ti^eosury  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  investifated  these  two  appointments.  It  appeared  that  the  Escheator  of  Munster  had  absolutely  • 
no  duties  to  perform  }*the  Escheator  of  Leinster  had  occasional  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Crown's  claim  to  the 
estates  of  felons,  aliens,  and  illegitimate  intestates,  for  which  he  was  paid  by  fees  which  during  the  five  years  to 
1837  had  amounted  to  218/.  altogether  ;  but  his  duties  would  be  better  done  by  the  Crown  Solicitor.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Treasury*s  recommendation,  the  two  posts  were  abolished  by  the  Liord  Lieutenant  at  the  close  of  1838,  and 
the  Patents  revoked.  (')  Presumably  the  other  Escheatorships  (Ulster  and  Connaught)  were  also  extinguislied  at 
the  same  time. 

Twenty  years  later,  by  a  mistake  for  which  Lord  Eversley  was  responsible,  the  Escheatorship  of  Munster  was 
specified  in  the  New  Writs  Act,  1858,  as  if  it  was  still  an  unabolished  appointment  like  the  Chiltems  (see  page  16)  •  . 
It  was  probably  this  error  that  led  Sir  Erskine  May  (')  to  think  that  the  appointment  was  granted  to  members  of  the 
United  Pariiament  "  by  the  Treasury  '*  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chilterns.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Escheatorship  was  always  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  granted  hy  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Ireland.  This  is  expressly  shown  in  a  Parliamentary  Return  of  1805,  (^)  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
difference  in  procedure  between  a  bond  fide  grant,  and  a  nominal  grant  merely  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  Patent  was  not,  as  a  rule,  enrolled  in  the  Irish  Chancery 
Becords. 

With  a  mechanism  so  cumbrous,  as  compared  with  the  Chiltems  Warrant,  it  is  only  surprising  that  the  latter 
appointment  did  not  supersede  the  Escheatorships  earlier. 


(ii.) — Form  of  Letters  Patent  appointing  a  Member  of  ike  Irish  Parliament  to  the  Escheatorship  of  Munster, 

8  January  1800. 

George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
so  forth.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting.  Know  ye  that  We,  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  y>ur  right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  Cousin 
and  Counsellor  Charles  Marquis  Cornwallis,  our  Lieutenaut-General  and  General  Governor  of  our  said  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  have  revoked,  determined,  and  made  void  the  Letters  Patent,  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  our  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  wherebv  Uie  office  or  place  of  Escheator  of  the  Province  of  Munster  was  granted  to  the  Honourable 
George  Fulke  Lyttleton,  during  our  pleasure,  and  by  these  presents  We  do  revoke,  determine,  and  make  void  the 
same.  And  know  ye  further  that  We,  of  our  like  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  have  ffiven  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  . 
We  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  Honourable  Montage  Mathew  the  office  and  place  of  our  Escheator  General  of,  in 
and  through  our  Province  of  Munster,  and  in  all  counties  and  places  wheresoever  situate  and  being  within  the 
precincts  and  territories  of  our  said  Province  of  Munster,  in  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  well  within  Liberties 
as  without,  and  him,  the  said  Montague  Mathew,  Escheator  General  of  the  Province  of  Munster,  as  well  within 
liberties  as  without.  We  have  made,  ordained,  constituted,  and  appointed  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors.  We  do  make,  ordain,  constitute,  and  appoint,  to  have,  hold,  occupy,  exercise,  and  enjoy,  the  said  office  of 
our  >  Escheator  General,  in  and  throughout  our  whole  Province  of  Munster  aforesaid,  and  in  all  and  singular  the 
counties  and  places  wheresoever  situate  and  being  within  our  said  province  and  territory  of  Munster,  unto  him  the 
said  Montague  Mathtsw,  durtns  our  pleasure,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  fees,  salaries,  allowances,  profits, 
perquisites,  and  advantages  whatsoever,  to  the  said  office  in  anywise  belonging,  incident,  or  appertaining,  in  as  full, 
ample,  and  beneficial  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  other  Escheator  or  Eseheators  in  our  said  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  in  any  manner  heretofore  have  had,  received,  exercised,  or  enjoyed,  or  any  of  them  hath  received, 
occupied,  or  enjoyed,  or  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  ought  to  have  had,  held,  received, 
exercised,  occupied,  or  enjoyed  in  the  said  office,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Montague  Mathew,  or  bis  assigns,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Vice-Treasurer  or  ReceiYer-General  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being.  We  also 
command  all  and  singular  Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  and  other  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Liege  Subjects  whatsoever, 
that  they  may  be  in  all  things  attending,  obeying  and  assisting  the  said  Montague  Mathew  our  Escheator  General 
or  his  lawful  Deputy  and  Deputies  as  aforesaid,  in  and  about  the  execution  and  the  exercise  of  the  said  office  from 
time  to  time  as  becometh.  And  moreover  of  our  more  abundant  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  aforesaid,  We  have  given  and  granted  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  We  do  give,  grant,  and  confirm  to  the  said  Montague  Mathew,  in  the  execution  of  the  said 
office,  full  and  entire  power  and  absolute  authority  that  they  and  every  of  them  shall  and  may  hereafter  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require,  impose  and  assess  Fines  and  Amerciaments  according  to  their  sound  and 
mature  discretions  for  the  defaults,  contempts,  and  non  appearances  of  all  and  every  of  those  who  shall  be  returned 
or  impannelled  before  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  several  Counties  in  our  said  province  of  Munster,  to  enquire  for 
ui)  our  heirs  and  successors,  of  any  thing,  cause,  or  matter  to  the  said  office  of  Escheator  General  in  any  manner 
belonging  or  appertaining,  but  so  that  the  said  Montague  Mathew  shall  from  time  to  time  certify  all  and  singular  the 
.  Fines  and  Amerciaments  which  shall  be  hereafter  imposed  or  assessed  as  aforesaid,  to  the  chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  us,  our  heirs  or  successors  of  our  said  Kingdom  for  the  time  being  in  that  behalf,  in  order  to  allow  the 
said  Fines  and  Amerciaments,  and  that  afterwards  the  said  Montague  Mathew  shall  from  time  to  time  return  and 
estreat  all  such  Fines  and  Amerciaments  so  allowed  into  our  Exchequer  of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be 
levied  in  due  form  to  the  use  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge, 
and  mere  motion.  We  will  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  We  do  grant  unto  the  said  Montague 
Mathew  that  these  our  Letters  Patent,  or  the  enrollment  thereof,  and  all  grants  and  clauses  therein  contained  and 
specified,  shall  and  will  be  good,  firm,  valid,  sufficient,  and  effectual  in  the  law  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  the 
said  Montague  Mathew,  as  well  in  all  Courts  in  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  as  elsewhere  wheresoever.  Provided 
always,  that  these  our  Letters  Patent  be  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  our  said  Kidgdom 
of  Ireland  within  the  space  of  six  months  next  ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  patent.  Witness  our  aforesaid  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor 
of  our  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  eighth  day^  of  January  in  the  fortieth  year  of  our  reign. 

Enrolled  the  fourteenth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

Note. — For  this  Form  of  tbe  Letters  Patent,  aod]  for  mnch  of   the  preceding  informatloD,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Digi^  La  Toaohe»  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Hecords. 

C)  See  TreMiiry  Minute,  2I9M/S8, 
(*)  Ertkine  May,  edition  1883,  |iage  709. 

O  H.  of  C.  Paper  26  of  1 805,  a  Return  of  all  Offices  granted  either  by  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  or  by  Warrant  of  tbe  Lord 
Lientenaot  between  1  January  1800  and  1  June  1804. 
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Appendix  £. 

Dejmition  of  ^^ Acceptance  of  Office^ 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  "  aooeptauce  **  of  a  real  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown.  According- 
to  Hatsell,  0)  '*  the  Tacating  attaches  on  the  earliest  proof  of  acceptance,  whether  by  kiseing  hands  or  otherwise ;  *' 
and  again,  (^)  '*  Consenting  to  take  office  seems  to  be  accepting  withm  the  true  intent  of  this  statute  (of  Anne),  and  is 
'*  so  acted  upon  ;  for  the  kissing  of  hands,  upon  which  new  writs  are  ordered,  is  ahnost  always  before  the  legal  grant, 
"  or  legal  instrument  of  appointment.  But  if,  after  consenting^  the  office  in  point  of  fact  never  does  come  to  tibe 
"  person,  then  he  needs  not  vacate  his  seat.  So  that  kissing  hands  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  acceptance,  and 
'^  sufficient  ground  for  a  writ,  until  explained  away."  Ersldne  May  (')  mereljjr  says  that  *^  it  is  the  usual  practice  to 
'*  move  the  new  writ  when  the  Member  has  kissed  hands,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  formal 
**  appointment."  According  to  Todd,  (*)  ^'  ordinarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  mere  agreement  to  accept  a 
"  disqualifying  office  vacates  the  seat.  But  such  agreement  should  be  distinctly  stated  as  the  ground  of  vacancy  ; 
'*  and  at  any  rate,  in  offering  himself  for  re-election,  the  candidate  must  appear  before  his  constituents  as  an  actual 

**  office  holder  under  the  Crown,  in  order  to  legalise  his  new  election  after  accepting  the  particular  office 

**  But  while  it  is  customary  to  issue  a  new  writ  so  soon  as  a  Member  has  agreed  to  accept  a  disqualifying  office,  mere 

"  agreement  does  not  of  itself  disqualify It  is  true  that,  by  agreeing  to  accept  an  office  &om  the  Crown, 

"  a  Member  places  himself  under  the  influence  against  which  the  Statute  of  Anne  is  directed.  Nevertheless,  if  there 
**  be  a  reasonable  excuse  to  justify  delay,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  House  to  await  the  performance  of  some  formal 
**  act  of  acceptance  before  proceeding  to  order  the  issue  of  a  new  writ.  Meanwhile,  the  Member  is  not  debarred  from 
'*  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  legislative  functions.'' 

Precedents. 

(1.)  1716,  28  March.— Air.  Webb,  appointed  Governor  of  Isle  of  Wight  by  Letters  Patent,  which  were 
issued  since  his  election,  but  under  a  warrant  issued  before  his  election,  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  without 
re  election.  (*) 

(2.)  1806,  February. — Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  kissed  hands  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  before  his  election,  and  was  appointed  under  a  Commission  sealed  since  his  election,  but  in  pursuance  of  a 
warrant  granted  before  his  election,  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  without  re-election.  (^). 

(3.)  1832,  24  July. — Lord  Nugent  was  offered  the  appointment  of  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Boss,  a  Member  of  the  Opposition,  moved  for  a  new  writ.  Lord  Altborp,  the  Chancellor  of  the- 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  (•)  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  protested  on  the  ground  that,  though  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Nugent  would  accept  the  office,  the  appointment  had  not  been  made  out,  and  therefore  the  seat  was 
not  yet  vacated.    Mr.  Ross  then  withdrew  his  motion.  (J) 

(4.)  1841,  20  and  21  September. — ^Mr.  Tufnell  asked  why  a  new  writ  had  not  been  moved  for  the  seat  of  Sir  E. 
Sngden,  who  had  been  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.— Sir  R.  Peel  gave  the  reason  that  the  ceremony  even 
of  kissing  hands  had  not  yet  taken  place.  (^) — Lord  John  Russell  said  that,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  the  practice 
had  always  been  to  move  a  new  writ  upon  the  acceptance  of  office,  which  might  be  some  weeks  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  formally  completed,  and  he  therefore  urged  the  House  to  decide  the  matter  once  for  all.  (•)— Sir 
R.  Peel  on  the  day  following  maintained  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  Member  to  vacate  his  seat  unul  the 
formal  appointment  had  been  completed,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  an  understanding  that  a  written  tender 
and  acceptance  of  office  should  be  regarded  as  '*  acceptance  ^*  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  A  new  wri  t  was  then 
ordered.  ('<»)1 

(5.)  1864  19  April. — Colonel  French  complained  that  a  new  writ  had  been  ordered  for  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  had  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  but  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in  as  a  Privy- 
Councillor,  which  must  be  done  before  he  could  receive  the  appointment. — Sir  R.  Palmer,  the  Attomey-General, 
replied  that  it  had  repeatedly  been  decided  that  a  vacancy  *' attached  on  the  earliest  proof  of  acceptance, 
*'  whether  by  letter,  word  of  mouth,  the  kissing  of  hands,  or  in  any  other  manner  however  informal,"  and  entered 
inj;p  an  elaborate  defence  of  this  practice.  (") 


Appendix  F. 

Issue  of  a  New  Writ  when  an  Election  PetiUon  is  pending. 

In  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  to  be  Attorney-General  in  1852,  the  Speaker  (Mr^ 
Shaw  Lefevre)  decided  that  a  new  writ  might  be  issued  if  the  seat  was  not  claimed  for  another  person, 
but  not  if  it  was  claimed,  as  in  that  case  the  House  could  not  know  which  of  the  two  candidates  had  been  duly 
elected.  ('») 

The  first  part  of  this  ruling  was  questioned  before  an  Election  Committee  (in  the  case  of  Lord  Bury) 
in  I860.  ('^)  The  second  part  was  attacked  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  and  well  defended  by  Colonel  French 
in  1867.  ('^) 

O  HatselJ,  edition  1818,  Vol.  II.,  page  46,  Note. 

C)  Ibid.,  p.  61,  Note. 

(»)  Er«kine  May,  edition  I8B9,  page  703. 

{*)  Pailiamentary  GoTcrnmeDt,  edition  1889.  Vol.  II.,  page  344, 

(*)  Hatsell,  edition  181 S,  Vol.  II.,  page  46,  Note. 

(^)  Mr.  Spring  Bice's  views  in  1839,  when  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  were  somewhat  diflterent.     See  page  25. 

C)  Mirror  of  Parliament,  24  July  1832,  page  3331. 

(«)  Hansard,  20  September  1841,  page  613. 

(<0  Hananrd,  20  September  1841,  pa^e  622. 
(><>)  Hansard,  21  September  l84l,  p»ge  674. 
(»')  Hansard,  1!)  April  1867,  page  1287. 
(>«)  Hansard,  29  December  1862,  p.  1742. 

(>3)   jianaard,  23rd  March  1860,  page  1149. 
(>«)  Hansard,  6  April  1867,  page  1199. 
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PAPEB  haaded  in  bj  the  Ckaimum^  19  July  1894. 


MEMORANDUM. 

When  ▲  Peeb  bt  Succession  Vacates  his  Seat. 

A  recent  event  has  giyen  prominence  to  the  legal  question  at  what  moment  of  time  a  peer  br  snooession  yaeates 
hisseat.^  It  is  known  at  what  moment  a  peer  created  by  letters  patent  becomes  a  peer,  viz.,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
endorses  his  recepi  on  the  letters  patent.  It  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  creation  of  peerages  by  wni« 
a  mode  unusual  at  the  present  day  except  when  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  is  cidled  up  in  one  of  his  father's  titles,  but 
for  the  fact  that  a  Baron  by  writ  only  becomes  a  Peer  factually  taking  his  seat,  and  if  he  dies  before  taking  his 
seat  is  not  a  Peer,  nor  does  his  son  succeed  to  his  title.  This  condition  is  confined  to  baronies  by  writ,  but  it  seems 
to  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  some  persons,  and  perhaps  misled  them,  in  dealing  with  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

It  is  contended  that  the  true  and  notoriousw  lineal  heir  of  a  Peerage  is  disqualified  from  sitting  or  voting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  moment  his  father  dies,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  there  is  long-established  usage,  for 
no  case  can  be  cited  of  an  heir  to  a  peerage  having  sat  or  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  has  been  made 
aware  of  his  father's  or  predecessor's  deatii.  An^  attempt  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  submitted, 
would  tend  to  invalidate  the  sincerity  of  his  claim  to  the  Peerage,  and  be  a  breach  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
Constitution.    Otherwise,  in  the  long  course  of  history,  the  attempt  would  have  been  made. 

The  question  when  tiie  new  Writ  ought  to  be  issued  is  a  distinct  qu^ion,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  separmtely 
on  its  own  merits. 

If  the  seat  were  not  vacated,  a  subject  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  This  claim  being  made  dear  to 
the  proper  authority,  the  House  of  Lords)  could  for  an  uncertain  tiihe  sit  and  vote  in  tne  House  of  Commons.  Now 
Lord  Coke  lays  down— See  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  vol.  I.,  p.  17b. 

^*  The  true  division  of  persons  is  that  every  man  is  either  of  the  nobility,  that  is  a  Lord  of  Parliament  of  the 
Upper  House,  or  under  the  degree  of  nobility  amonsst  the  Commons  as  knights,  esquires,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  commonly  called  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  that  is  not  of  the  nobility  is  by 
intendment  of  law  among  the  Commons."  And  surely  the  converse  must  necessiurily  be  true,  that  he  who  by 
succession  becomes  a  P^er  belongs  to  the  nobility  and  is  by  the  intendment  of  law  among  the  Lords. 

Lord  Coke's  presentation  of  the  whole  question  is  here  inserted  to  make  his  position  plain.  (YoL  I.,  p.  16b., 
and  note.) 

**  A  man  may  have  an  inheritance  in  title  of  nobility  and  dignity  three  manner  of  ways,  U.,  by  Creation,  by 
Descent,  by  Prescription. 

"  By  Creation,  two  maimer  of  ordinary  ways  (for  I  will  not  speak  of  a  creation  by  Parliament),  by  Writ  and  by 
Letters  Patent. 

*'  Creation  by  Writ  is  the  ancienter  way  ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  man  shall  gain  an  inheritance  by 
Writ. 

^*  King  Richard  II.  created  John  Beauchampe  de  Holte  Baron  de  *  Kiderminster '  by  his  Letters  Patent  bearing 
date  the  10th  October,  anno  regnisui  11  (1387-8),  before  whom  there  was  never  any  Baron  created  by  Letters 
Patent,  but  by  Writ.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  he  be  generally  called  by  Writ  to  Parliament  he  hath  a  fee 
simple  in  the  baronie  without  any  words  of  inheritance. 

*<  But  if  he  be  created  by  Letters  Patent,  the  state  of  inheritance  must  be  limited  by  apt  words,  or  el^ 
the  grant  is  void. 

"  If  a  man  be  called  by  Writ  to  the  Parliament,  and  the  Writ  is  delivered  unto  him  and  he  dieth  before  he 
Cometh  and  sits  in  Parliament,  whether  he  was  a  Baron  or  no?  And  it  is  to  be  answered  that  he  was  no 
Baron,  for  the  direction  and  delivery  of  the  Writ  to  him  maketh  him  not  noble.  For  the  better  understanding  of 
which  it  is  to  be  known  what  the  words  of  the  Writ  in  that  case  are  (here  follow  the  words  of  the  Writ). 

'*  And  this  Writ  hath  no  operation  or  effect  until  he  sits  in  Parliament,  and  thereby  his  blood  is  ennobled  to- 
him  and  his  heirs  lineal ;  and  thereupon  a  Baron  is  called  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

''And 

*  On  the  death  of  the  first  Baren  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  his  eldest  son,  Bernard  Coleridge,  Hember  for  the 
Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield,  anxious  to  <x>ntiniie  his  practice  at  the  Bar,  hesitated  to  make  the  usual  application  for  his  Writ  of 
Summons  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Be,  however,  did  not  claim  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  applied  for  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  which  in  any  case  yacated  his  seat,  but  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  seat  was  or  was  not  immediately  Tscated  oa 
the  death  of  hii  father,  and  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question. 

lliere  were  two  quite  recent  precedents  of  eldest  sons  delaying  to  apply  for  their  Writ  of  Summons.  Lord  Teoterden  waa 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  There  is  a  rule  in  the  Civil  Service  that  no  Member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  can  hold  places  in  the  permanent  service,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  p«irlia&ientary  oflSces.  Lord  Tenterden,  by  not 
applying  for  his  Writ,  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  that  condition  was  allowed  to  retain  his  office.  Similarly^ 
the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  iddesleigh  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  when  his  father  died,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  office  for  some  year»,  and  he  resigned  before  applying  for  his  Writ  of  Summons  and  taking  hii  seat  in  the 
Upper  House. 

0.177.  L 
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"  And  if  issue  be  joined  in  any  action  whether  he  be  a  Baron,  &o.,  or  no,  it  shall  not  be  tried  by  a  Jory,  bat  by 
the  record  of  Parliament.**^ 

The  old  common  law  still  prevails  except  where  it  has  been  altered  by  Statute.  Imagine  the  fear  and  resent- 
ment among  the  Commons,  in  the  centuries  when  Peers  had  authority  and  power,  if  a  peer  had  offered  to  take  or 
retain  his  place  among  them.  It  was  not  till  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers  were  made 
capable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Political  exigencies  brought  about  the  change.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  new  peerage,  whose  wealth  came  from  the  abbey  lands,  was  very  different  from  tiiat  of  the  old 
feudal  nobility  which  had  perished  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  or  beneath  the  axe  of  the  ruthless  Tudors. 

No  heir  to  a  Peerage  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1647.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  eldest  sons  of  Barons 
were  declared  eligible  under  any  special  sanction,  but  the  eldest  sons  of  English  Earls  were  apparently  made  eligible 
by  an  Order  made  by  the  House  on  21st  January,  1549.  This  Resolution  was  a  special  one  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  newly  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  who,  however,  had  been  ten  years  a  Baron.f  Two  other  Special  Resolutions  % 
were  passed  in  favour  of  the  next  heir  of  the  House  of  Russell,  and  there  are  besides  two.  Writs  issued  in  room  of  a 
Cavendish  and  another  Russell  on j^ucceed^ng  to  their  Earldoms.§  Henceforward  the  eligibility  of  Peers*  eldest  sons 
was  held  to  be  established.  Their  names  occur  it  increasing  numbers  in  all  the  ParUaments  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  by  the  Act  of  9  Anne,  cap.  5,  eldest  sons  were  excused  the  qualification  of  £600  a  year  in  land  required 
of  Kmghts  of  the  Shire,  and  of  £300  a  year  required  of  Burgesses.  The  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers,  nevertheless, 
not  having  been  eligible  to  the  Scotch  Parliament,  were  made  ineligible  to  sit  for  Scotch  constituencies  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Clause  in  the  Act  of  Union  which  limited  the  right  of  election  for  Scotch 
constituencies  to  such  as  are  now  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected.  Their  disability  was  only  removed  by  the 
Scottish  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

When  a  Peer  was  attainted  for  treason  his  nobility  was  forfeited,  his  innocent  heirs  lost  their  claim  to  nobility 
of  blood,  and  remained  Commoners  for  evermore  unless  restored  in  blood  or  recreated  noble  anew.  But  the  true 
unattainted  heir  was  and  is  entitled  to  his  Writ  of  Summons  eas  debito  jusUtice  on  his  father's  or  predecessor's  demise 
being  proved  J  which  implies  that  the  right  enures  from  the  demise.)  I 

The  nobility  and  commonalty  constituted  separate  Orders  in  tne  State.  If  you  were  of  the  one  yon  could  not 
be  of  the  other.  This  notion  comes  down  from  a  time  when  the  separation  between  the  Orders  was  wide,  and  ^e 
Orders  are  still  in  law  distinct.  In  Shakespeare's  "  King  John,*'  when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  King's  favourite 
minister,  but  a  CommoDor  and  a  parvenu,  enters  to  the  nobles  who  have  just  found  Prince  Arthur's  body,  they  set 
upon  him,  and  when  he  speaks  of  defending  himself,  Bigod  exclaims  *^  Out,  dunghill,  dar'st  ihou  brave  a 
nobleman  ?  "  Hubert  answers  ''  Not  for  my  life  ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend  my  innocent  life  against  an  emperor." — 
^*  King  John/*  Act  lY.,  Scene  iiL  The  idea  suggested  in  this  quotation  reflects  the  feeling  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
not  merely  of  John,  and  indicates  what  was  the  conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  Orders  in  the  State  and 
the  profound  separation  between  the  two  even  in  Shakespeare's  days. 

It  has  been  argued,  to  support  the  contention  that  a  Peer  'by  inheritance  is  no  more  a  Peer  until  he  be 
summoned  to  Parliament  than  a  newly  created  Baron  by  writ,  that  there  never  has  been  such  a  thing  as  nobility  of 
blood  in  England,  because  the  younger  sons  of  Barons  and  Viscounts  inherit  no  title,  and  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  nobility  their  title  is  but  one  of  courtesy,  conferring  social  distinction  only,  and  all  are  alike  ranked  as 
commoners  by  the  constitution. 

But  this  is  to  confuse  two  separate  ideas — Family  and  Title — and  exhibits  a  curious  obtuseness  to  conceptions 
current  for  centuries  and  still  recognised  by  the  law.  The  title  of  Earl  indicated  the  office  of  Earl.  Only  one  man 
could  be  responsible  for  its  duties.  When  the  holder  died  his  heir  inherited  the  office  and  the  estate  which 
supported  it  undivided.  This  wholesome  usage  was  established  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  fief  unimpaired,  and 
the  younger  sons  had  to  win  their  own  way  to  reward  by  service. 

The 

*  Note  in  Charles  Butler's  Boitiow.—" This  doctrine  is  certainly  true  of  Baronies  by  Writ,  because  Lord  Coke 
observes  the  blood  of  the  |>erflon  summoned  is  not  ennobled  till  he  takes  bis  seat  in  Parliament.  Bar  the  case  of  nobility  by  Letters 
Patent  is  difierent,  for  by  them  the  creation  is  jierfect,  nnd  the  blood  is  ennobled  without  sitting,  and  therefore  in  Lord  Banbury's 
case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  a  Peerage  claimed  under  Letters  Patent  is  not  triable  by  the  record  of  Parliament,  hot 
must  be  questioned  by  pleading  *  non  concessit.'  ** 

t  John  Russell  was  created  Baron  Russell  9th  March  1.^39,  and  Earl  of  Bedford  on  10th  January,  1540  (t^.  1550  according 
to  modem  reckoning,  the  year  then  commencing  at  Easter).  On  Slst  January,  1549  (i^.  1550),  the  following  Resolution  appears 
in  the  Journal : 

Order€dy-~That  Sir  Francis  Russell,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  now  Earl  of  Bedford,  shall  abide  in  this  House  in 
the  State  he  was  before.  Vol.  I.,  C.  J.,  p.  15,  2l8t  January  1549.  Having  been  elected  in  September,  1547,  he  must 
have  been  sitting  for  Bucks  some  sixteen  months  as  heir  of  Baron  Russell.  Was  this  sanctioned  by  a  Resolutioo 
which  has  disappeared  from  the  meagre  Journal,  of  that  day,  or,  iiavlng  no  courtesy  title,  was  no  question  raised  as  to 
his  right  to  sit  ?       ' 

On  30th  January,  1553,  Robertus  Dudley,  Miles,  Dominus  Dudley,  and  Thomas  FltzWauter,  Dominus  FitzWauter,  were 
elected  for  Norfolk.  The  former  was  but  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  attainted  and  beheaded  the  same  year. 
The  latter,  however,  was  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Ratcliff,  Eurl  of  Sussex,  and  was  in  the  first  year  of  Philip  and  Mary  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Fitzwauter  (i.e.  FitzWalter — ^Walter  was  pronounced  like  water).  An  Andrew  Dudley  was  also 
returned.  These  appear  to  be  the  earliest  cases  of  Peers  trying  to  obtain  influence  for  a  party  by  sending  their  heirs  and  other 
members  of  the  family  to  the  Lower  House. 

On  1  lit  March  1558,  the  Sir  Francis  Russell  mentioned  above  was  summoned  to  the  Peers  as  Lord  Russell  in  his  father's 
barony.  He  became  second  Esrl  of  Bedford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Lord  Russell,  who  was  not  a  Member,  the 
following  Resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  bis  second  non,  John. 

X  Ordered,— Th^t  John  Lord  Russell,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Richt  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  being  a  burgess 
for  the  borough  of  Bridport,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  shall  continue  a  Member  of  tills  House  according  to  the  precedent  in  the  like 
case  had  heretofore  of  the  said  now  Earl,  bis  father. — 1  C.  J.,  p.  104,  0th  February,  1575. 

And  on  the  next  day  this  further  entry  appears  in  the  Journal :  Upon  a  Motion  this  day  made  by  Mr.  Dalton  on  behalf  o( 
Lord  Russell,  supposing  that  he  should  not  be  continued  a  Member  of  this  House,  it  is  neyerthelesa  generally  ResoWed  by  this 
House,  That  he  may  not  bo  discharged  of  the  same.  Upoa  present  notice  whereof  given  unto  him  by  the  Serjeant,  the  said  Lord 
Russell  came  into  this  House  accordingly. — 1  C.  J.,  p.  104,  10th  February,  1575. 

§  Mr.  Brooke  moved  for  a  new  Writ  for  a  Knight  in  the^room  of  Lord  Cavendish,  being  now,  by  the  death  of  his  fother.  Ear 
of  Devonshire.— 1  C.  J.  831,  6th  March,  1625. 

Ordered, — ^That  Mr.  Speaker  shall  issne  forth  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  directed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  for  a  new  Writ  for 
electing  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Tavistock,  County  Devon,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 
Lord  Russell,  now  Earl  of  Bedfoid  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  thereby  called  to  the  House  of  Lords. — 2  C.  J.  155, 
24th  May,  1641. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  cases  of  distinguished  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  Lower  House  who  were  subsequently  elevated 
to  the  Peerage.  Thus  Humphrey  Stafford  de  Grafton,  described  as  Miles,  or  Armiger,  was  elected  for  Worcester  county  in  1447, 
and  sat  in  successive  Parliaments  until  in  1460  he  was  succeeded  by  other  members  of  his  family.  He  was  created  Baron 
Stafford  de  Southwark  S4th  April,  1464,  Earl  of  Devon,  1460,  but  was  beheaded  the  same  year,  having  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
Warwick. 

II  If  the  Writ  of  Summons  be  withheld,  the  excluded  Lord  petitions  the  House  of  Peers,  and  they  will  take  up  the  cause  of 
their  Order.  The  Commons,  indeed,  have  united  with  the  Peers  in  demanding  Justice.  See  Report  of  the  Conmiittes  of  Pri?ileges 
in  1626,  in  which  a  full  list  of  cases  is  Kiven.— Vol.  3,  Lords'  Journal,  p.  558. 
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The  Dtiko  ot  Connaught  will  probably  never  be  King,  but  heHieed  not  wait  to  be  the  survivor  of  a  catastrophe 
to  beof  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  nobili^may  be  of  royal  or  noble  blood ;  the  commonalty  of  noble,  gentle,  or  simple  blood,  or  of  any 
blend  of  the  throe. 

Gentle  blood  might  be  attainted  as  well  as  noble  blood.  In  December  1547  we  find  a  Bill  before  Parliament 
for  the  restitution  in  blood  of  The  Lord  Stafford  ;  and  other  Bills  for  the  restitution  in  blood  of  Griffith  Price  and 
George  Darcye,  gentlemen. 

To  return  i^om  the  conditions  out  of.  which  the  law  of  succession  to  Peerage  sprang  to  the  point  at  issue.  A 
clerk  in  Holy  Orders  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  because  he  sits  or  is  represented  in  Convocation.^ 
Similarly  a  Peer  either  sits  or  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  Peer  of  the  Realm  could  sit,  or  has 
sat,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  from  1620,  so  long  as  Scotland  and  Lreland  remained  separate  kingdoms, 
Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  freauently  sat  for  English  constituencies,  and  Article  IV.  of  the  Union  with  Ireland 
enabled  an  Irish  Peer  not  chosen  to  represent  his  Order  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  be  elected,  or  being  elected  to 
continue  to  sit,  for  constituencies  in  Great  Britain.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  to 
prevent  non-representative  Scotch  Peers,  in  like  manner,  sitting  for  constituencies  in  England,  except  that  all  Pee^ 
of  Scotland  were  made  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  thejr  were  thereupon  incapacitated  by  Peerage  at  common  law, 
or  how  is  it  that  no  Scotch  Peer  has  stood  for  an  English  constituency  since  1707  ?  f 

Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  Clause  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Disqualification  Act  of  ld71.  But  that  Act 
provided  for  the  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peers  of  bankrupt  Lords  during  their  bankruptcy.  That  was  the 
whole  intention  of  the  Act ;  and  Clause  10  provides  that  a  bankrupt  Peer  shomd  not  be  made  capable,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Lords,  of  standing  for  the  House  of  Commons.  This  clause  referred  to 
Peers  of  Ireland  only,  who,  if  not  representative  in  the  Lords,  could  sit  for  seats  in  Great  Britain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  the  object  of  Clause  10  was  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  a  Peer  ejected  for  bankruptcy  from  the 
House  of  Lords  from  becoming  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  statute  was  not  an  enfranchising 
Act  for  Peers,  nor  did  it  purport  to  recognise  aspirations  never  contemplated  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  Speakers  in  and  out  of  the  Chair,  and  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  law  officers  in  debate,  that  the  heir  of  a  Peerage  succeeds  to  the  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  seat  is  thereby  vacated,  though  from  prudential  motives,  unless  there  be  undue  delay,  the  writ  for  the  new 
election  ought  not  to  be  issued  till  the  claim  is  admitted  by  the  proper  tribunal,  viz.,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
writ  of  summons  is  issued.^:  But  if  undue  delay  should  occur,  the  House  has  claimed  the  right  to  issue  the  writ 
for  the  seat,  which  must  therefore  be  vacant. 

Without  suggesting  that  the  obiter  dicta  of  Speakers,  or  statements  made  iu  debate  by  eminent  statesmen  and 
law  officers  have  the  force  of  a  declaration  of  the  law,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  responsible  persons  usually  take 
some  pains  to  obtain  the  best  information  before  addressing  the  House,  and  some  of  these  utterances  bear  the  stamp 
of  forethought  and  deliberation.  The  view,  herein  advocated  as  the  historical  one,  has  been  held  and  expressed  by 
a  succession  of  Speakers,  statesmen,  and  lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker  Onslow's  view  is  thus  set  forth  in  2  Hatsell,  p.  395  :  "  A  person  becomes  a  Peer  either  by  descent 
or  creation.  When  by  the  former  the  instant  the  ancestor  dies  the  heir  becomes  a  Peer,  and  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  immediately  vacant,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ  to  call  such  heir  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  for  it  is  only  a  writ  of  summons  to  attend  his  service  there  ;  and  without  it,  although  he  should 
never  take  his  seat  there,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  a  Peer  of  tHe  Realm.  And  if  in  some 
particular  case,  or  to  answer  any  particular  purpose,  this  writ  of  summons  should  be  delayed  to  be  issued,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  nevertheless  consider  his  seat  amoiiifi;  them  as  vacated,  and  would  order  a  new  writ.** 
[Compare  Lord  John  Russell's  opinion,  74  Hansard,  p.  108,  cited  below.  Case  No.  7.    See  also  Cases  4  and  5.] 

Hatsell  added,  in  his  last  edition,  a  note  qualifying  his  adherence  to  the  above  statement  of  Speaker  Onslow,  in 
those  comparatively  uncommon  cases  where  the  claim  to  succession  might  be  disputed  or  uncertain,  and  a  reasonable 
doubt  might  arise  whether  the  reputed  heir  or  claimant  was  indeed  entitled  to  a  Peerage.  Compare  Lord  Dursley's 
case,  where  he,  the  reputed  heir,  was  born  out  of  wedlock  and  could  not  succeed  his  father  as  Earl  of  Berkeley 
[CaaeNo.2]. 

Hatsell's  note  runs  as  follows  :  ^'  If  the  person  be  not  lineal,  but  collateral  or  a  remote  claimant,  does  his  claiming  a 
Peerage  ipso  facto  disqualify  him  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  he  may  eventually  never  obtain 
such  Peerage  ?  It  should  seem  that  until  the  King  by  writ  of  summons  calls  him  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  he 
cannot  lose  his  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.*' 

"  Thus,  under  Geo.  3,  c.  26,  for  issuing  writs  during  prorogation  in  the  case  of  a  seat  vacated  by  Peerage  the 
Act  requires  a  certificate  by  two  Members  of  Parliament  to  the  Speaker,  *'  That  a  writ  of  summons  has  been  issued 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  summon  such  Peer  to  Parliament.    Also  the  customary  words  of 

inducement  to  the  Order  of  the  House  are  for  a  warrant    ...    in  room  of    .     .    .    now  Lord ,  called  up 

to  the  House  of  Peers." 

That  is  to  say,  the  Act,  in  providing  for  the  issue  of  writs  during  the  recess,  prescribed  the  same  cautious 
procedure  which  the  House  habitually  observed  during  the  Session,  but  it  in  no  way  dealt  with  or  circumscribed  the 
ancient  privilege  of  the  House  in  matters  of  election. 

Accordingly 

*  In  1507  CbrUtopber  Perkins,  ll.d..  Dean  of  Carlisle,  sat  for  Ripon ;  but  on  22nd  December  1620  John  Robson, 
Clerky  being  returned  for  Morpeth,  was  adjudged  unable  to  lerve  by  reason  of  his  haiinif  a  voice  in  Convocation. 

f  Sir  Henry  Carey,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  created  Viscount  Falkland  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  on  the  2(Hh  November 
1620,  was  returned  for  Hertfordshire  on  the  14th  December  1620,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Carye,  Knight  Objection  was 
taken  to  his  sitting  as  Member  for  Hertfordshire,  he  having  been  created  a  Peer  of  Scotland  since  his  electionT  It  was  contended 
that  no  notice  should  be  tidien  of  his  honour  in  Seotbind,  which  was  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  be  being  only  a  Commoner  in  England. 
A  Member  in  debate  said  it  was  opening  a  g^p  to  all  noblemen  from  Scotland,  naturalised,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
thmst  them  out 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons,  supported  his  admission,  and  the  Honse  *'  Resolved,  To  stay  to  be  further 
advised  upon  the  question ''  (1  C.  J.,  p.  612),  7th  Febmary  1620-).  Lord  Falkland  continued  to  sit  This  Parliament  met 
16th  January  1631,  and  was  dissolved  8th  February  1622. 

His  son,  the  second  The  Viscount  Falkland,  who  fell  at  Newbury  in  1643,  sat  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1640,  in  both  the 
Long  and  Short  Parliaments.  Another  Falkland  sat  for  Newton,  Hants,  in  1646,  Arundel  in  1660,  and  Oxfordshire  in  1661. 
'William  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Lanerricke,  also  sat  for  Portsmouth  in  the  Short  Parliament  He  was  second  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  bad  been  created  Earl  of  Lanark  (Lanerricke)  by  patent  dated  Slst  March  1639.  He  became  second  Duke. 
1  Douglas,  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  706.  The  cases  after  the  Rettoration  are  numerous  both  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  sitting  tor 
English  constituencies.  But  after  tlie  Union  with  Scotland,  not  only  Scotch  Peers,  like  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  but  Lord  Haddo  and 
other  eldest  sons  of  Scotch  Peers,  had  to  relinquish  their  seats  hi  the  House  of  Commons. 

X  The  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  must  produce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
A  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  bis  father; 
A  certificate  of  the  burial  of  his  fiither  j 
A  certificate  of  his  own  baptism. 
These  certificates  are  usually  attached  by  a  near  relation  as  exhibits  to  a  statutory  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  pei-son 
mentioned  is  the  Peer  seekhag  to  take  his  seat 

The  Patent  of  Peerage  must  be  produced,  and  an  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  showing  that  the  last 
Pesr  sat  there.  ' 

0.177.  M 
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Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  General  Bertie,  14th  and  15th  February  1809,  a  writ  for  Stamford,  ordered  upon  the 
allegation  that  ne  was  now  Earl  of  Lindsey,  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  was  superseded  the  next  day  on  a  contrary 
allegation,  that  the  writ  of  summons  had  not  issued.  The  following  is  condensed  from  the  Beport  m  Hansard  of 
this  case  : — 

Case  No.  1.~  Stamford  Writ  (General  Bertie,  claimant  of  the  Earldom  of  Lindsey). — 12  Hansard^s  Debates, 
1st  Series,  p.  666,  14-15  February  1809  :— 

^*  Mr.  Haddocks  had  moved  the  writ  on  the  14th  February,  as  he  explained  when  next  day  Lord  Henniker 
drew  attention  to  the  subject,  having  been  informed  that  Greneral  Bertie  was  come  to  the  title  and  summoned  to 
the  Upper  House,  from  a  feeling  that  the  right  of  election  and  representation  was  the  privilege  of  the  electors  of 
Stamford.  Lord  Henniker,  however,  informed  the  House  next  day  that  be  held  a  letter  from  General  Bertie, 
&om  which  it  appeared  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  vacated  his  seat.  It  was  true  he  had  ground  to  consider 
himself  as  next  heir  to  the  noble  title  of  Lindsey,  and  consequently  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  he  was 
not  summoned  to  take  his  seat  as  a  Peer,  which  General  Bertie  thought  necessary  to  vacate  his  seat.  Besides,  so 
far  from  being  actually  in  possession  of  the  title,  it  was  necessary  for  the  hon.  General  to  go  into  the  investigation 
of  records  for  160  years  in  order  to  prove  his  claim. 

*^  The  Speaker  Abbot  rose  to  state,  with  leave  of  the  House,  what  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject.  It  was 
usual  with  the  House  to  give  credit  to  the  statement  of  any  of  its  Members  which  met  with  no  concradiction,  and 
therefore  on  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  the  Order  had  been  made.  But  now  the  House  was  better 
informed  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  amend  the  proceeding  by  an  Order  to  supersede  the  writ'* 

The  writ  was  ordered  to  be  superseded. 

On  this  case  it  may  be  observed  that,  of  course,  if  the  claimant  is  not  a  Peer  nothing  has  happened  to  vacate 
his  seat ;  and  if  there  is  any  delay  likely  to  arise  in  proving  a  title,  the  claimant  usually  applies  for  the  Ghiltem 
Hundreds.  His  acceptance  of  that  office  vacates  the  seat,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  claim  to  the  Peerage. 
The  election  of  a  new  representative  is  made  thereby  regular,  and  the  constituency  is  not  deprived  of  the  services 
of  a  Member  for  anv  appreciable  time.  But  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nominal  office  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
should  another  case  lixe  General  Bertie*s  occur,  the  writ  might  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  should  a 
case  like  Lord  Dursley's  occur  again,  no  property  qualification  being  now  required,  the  new  election  would  be  void 
and  great  labour  and  expense  would  have  been  incurred  in  vain. 

This  fully  justifies  the  giving  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  yet  does  not  militate  against  but  supports  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow's  position  that  the  direct  and  undisputed  heir  to  a  Peerage  vacates  his  seat  in  the  Commons  on  the  death  of 
his  ^ther,  and  is  incapable  of  sitting  any  longer  in  the  Lower  House.  He  belongs  at  once  to  the  Order  of  Nobility. 
Were  that  not  so.  surely  there  would  be  instances  of  heirs  sitting  and  voting « in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
period  between  tne  death  of  the  father  and  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of  summons.  But  Peerage  being  an  incapacity, 
a  claimant  would  stultify  himself  if  claiming  a  Peerage,  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  goes  on  to  say  (p.  397")  that  in  the  case  of  a  Peerage  by  creation,  if  it  should  be  known  that 
the  receipt  was  endorsed  and  the  Great  Seal  kept  back  for  any  particular  purpose,  and  it  should  be  taken  notice  of 
in  the  House  of  Commons  "  that  the  person  named  in  the  patent  continued  to  sit  and  vote  as  a  Member  of  that 
House,"  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  suffer  this,  any  more  than  they  would  in  the  case  of  a  person  whose 
father,  a  Peer,  was  dead,  and  who  yet  declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 

Hatsell  in  the  edition  of  1818  states  that  from  1714  onwards,  except  in  Lord  Dursley's  case,  18th  January  1811, 
no  writ  was  ever  issued  in  the  case  of  a  Peerage  which  did  not  allege  that  the  new  Peer  was  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  showing  the  caution  and  dignity  with  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed,  and  has  nearly  always  proceeded. 
See,  however.  Cases  3  and  4,  when  the  motion  was  so  made  but  withdrawn,  and  also  Case  6,  where  thd  seat  was 
declared  void  by  Resohition. 

It  is  tbe  right  of  the  Peers  to  pronounce  on  the  claims  of  those  who  pretend  to  belong  to  their  Order,  just  as  the 
Commons  imtil  1868  adjudged  in  matters  of  election.  The  official  assurance  that  the  heir's  claim  was  well  founded 
was  necessary,  not  to  create  the  vacancy,  but  to  prove  that  a  vacancy  had  actually  occurred.  The  neglect  of  this 
precaution  in  the  Dursley  case  showed  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  deliberation  and  on  legal  proof.  Both  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow  and  Lord  John  Russell  laid  stress  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  Lower 
House  was  free  to  act  and  issue  the  writ  in  case  the  Upper  should  fail  to  discharge  its  duty,  but  what  right  could 
they  have  to  order  the  writ  to  be  issued  if  the  heir  could  lawfully  sit,  and,  if  he  could  not  lawhxlly  sit,  the  disability 
must  have  ensued  before  the  decision  on  his  claim  had  been  come  to  by  the  Lords,  and  the  consequent  issue  of  the 
writ  of  summons  had  followed. 

The  following  cases  are  cited  to  ithow  that  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  has  been  held  consistently 
by  successive  Speakers  down  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lefevre,  when  the  matter  was  last  under  consideration. 

Case  No.  2. — Gloucestershire  (Lord  Dursley). — 18  Hansard,  1st  Series,  p.  807,  10th  January  1811 : — 

"  Mr.  Howard  moved  the  new  writ  for  Gloucestershire  in  room  of  Viscount  Dursley,  now  Earl  Berkeley,  but 
did  not  conclude  with  the  usual  words  *  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.' 

**  The  Speaker  (Abbot)  asked  if  the  Member  intended  the  usual  words,  and  subsequently  reminded  the  House 
that  it  had  been  the  constant  practice  to  add  the  omitted  words,  and  referred  to  General  Bertie's  Case  (No.  1). 

*'  Mr.  Howard  thought  the  summons  not  necessary,  as  the  instant  an  individual  became  a  Peer  of  the  Realm 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  became  vacated,  of  course.  He  conceived  that  to  be  evident,  such  writs  of 
summons  never  being  issued  on  account  of  Scotch  Peers.  The  motion  mi^ht  be  opposed  if  injurious  to  the 
individual  whose  place  it  was  intended  to  supply,  or  if  it  were  attended  by  pubhc  inconvenience. 

**If  the  writ  were  not  granted  Gloucestershire  might  go  unrepresented  (at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual)  for 
months,  or  till  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament. 

**  Besides,  it  appeared  that  in  no  case  could  Lord  Dursley  be  Member  for  Gloucestershire.  He  lacked  the  600^. 
a  year  qualification  then  and  until  1858  demanded  of  Knights  of  the  Shire.  This  qualification  he  was  excused,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer.  Therefore,  if  he  were  indeed  the  heir,  he  was  Earl  of  Berkeley  and  the  seat  was  vacant; 
if  not,  his  excuse  failed  and  he  lacked  the  necessary  qualification.  This  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitbrcad 
(p.  809). 

Though 

*  Tbe  House  deemt  It  a  duty  to  take  care  that  no  constitiieocy  is  long  deprived  of  its  repreientatire.  George  OrenviUe,  io 
moving,  on  15tb  March  1775,  for  leave  to  introdace  his  Bill  to  enable  Members  of  Parliament  to  vacate  their  leati,  "quoted  a 
multitude  of  precedents  to  pro? e  that  from  tho  year  1576  till  1609  it  bad  been  the  invariable  practice  of  Parliament  to  issiie  new 
writs  in  tlie  room  of  such  as  were  sick  or  od  sctual  service."  These  precedents  have  not  been  preserved,  but  the  foUowiflf 
eases,  which  occurred  much  earlier,  indicate  that  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duty  was  held  sufficient  ground  for  a  new 
election  :— 

Sir  Richard  Houghton,  Knight,  was  returned  on  6th  February  1553  for  Lancashire,  but  on  the  13th  Mardi  Sir  Robert  Worslej 
was  elected  ^*  to  supply  tiiat  roume  in  the  sted  of  Sir  Richard  Hoaghton,  who  is  not  thought  abyll  to  take  the  travell  to  execute  the 
same."  On  the  5th  March  1604  William  Swaddon  was  returned  for  Calne,  but  on  14th  January  1606  Sir  Edmund  Carie,  Knight, 
was  elected,  vice  William  Swaddon,  too  infirm  to  attend  Parliamrat. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  as  long  as  it  was  held  that  tbe  Crown  had  a  right  to  command  the  services  of  any  subject, 
the  House  declined  to  admit  that  employment  in  the  public  service  necessarily  vacated  the  seat,  lest  its  leaders  should  be 
dispatched  abroad  as  Ambassadors,  ConsuUi  &e^  or  in  some  other  honourable  way  taken  from  thdr  midst  S$e  2  Hatielly 
pp.  23,  54.  ' 
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Thoogh  there  was  no  allegation  of  undue  delay,  it  waa  resolved,  in  a  thin  House,  to  move  the  writ.  But  on 
the  29th  June  1811,  Lord  Dursley's  claim  was  disafiowed  nem,  can.  by  the  Committee  of  PrivUeges  of  the  House  of 
Xords.    He  subsequently  sat  for  another  constituency  until  created  Lord  Seagrave. 

Case  No.  3. — Beeralston  (Lord  Louvaine,  Earl  of  Beverley),  vol.  1,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  p.  1299,  17th 
December  1830. 

Mr.  Loder  claimed  to  move  the  writ  for  Beeralston,  although  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Peers 
liad  not  issued. 

The  Speaker  (Manners  Sutton)  in  the  course  of  his  observations  said  (page  1301-3)  :  "  If  the  person  alluded 

to  was  not  a  Peer,  his  place  was  not  vacant,  for  no  other  ground  of  vacancy  was  alleged There  could 

certainly  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  Member  of  this  House  become  a  Peer,  the  House  could  order  a  new  writ  to  be 
issued  in  his  room,  and  consequentlv  unseat  him,  without  the  House  of  Lords  having  issued  such  summons,  but 
then  the  House  would  require  evidence— positive  evidence — that  such  Member  had  r^ly  became  a  Peer.    This 

has  been  the  uniform  course The  House  must  have  proof — sufficient  proof — ^and  it  was  true  that  the 

issue  of  summons  by  the  other  House  was  not  essential  to  the  sufficiency  of  proof.  But  the  issue  of  such 
summons  alone  would  be  sufficient  proof—it  had  always  been  taken  as  such,  but  it  did  not  follow  from  that  that 
the  House  might  not  have  sufficient  proof  without  the  summons.  For  instance,  if  the  House  of  Lords  thought 
proper  to  refuse  to  issue  the  summons,  or  if  they  were  negligent  in  issuing  i^e  summons,  sudi  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords  could  not  estop  the  House  of  Commons  from  doing  that  which  the  law  of  the  land  justified 
them  in  doing — nay  caUed  on  them  to  do. 

What  proof  had  been  adduced  ?  None  whatever ;  and  if  the  House  chose  to  entertain  the  motion,  they  must, 
4M  the  summons  had  not  been  issued  by  the  other  House,  go  into  a  solemn  inquiry  respecting  birth,  paren  tage,  and 
right  ....  With  regard  to  this  case,  he  had  made  inquiry  and  found  that  the  hon.  Member,  in  whose  room  the  writ 
was  moved,  was  at  Bome,  and  in  consequence  some  obstacles  had  presented  themselves  to  the  issue  of  the  writ  of 
summons  from  the  other  House,  but  the  summons  had  been  applied  for,  and  that  application  was 
.  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  expected  that  the  application  would  be 
decided  on. 

The  Motion  was  withdrawn. 

N,B. — This  case  is  reported  with  more  literary  finish  in  Barrow's  Mirror  of  Parliament  for  the  year 
1830,  p.  672. 

Case  No.  4. — ^Nottinghamshire  Northern  Division.  (Yiscount  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough). — Vol.  1, 
Barrow's  Mirror  of  Parliament  for  1835,  pp.  278-9, 1 1  March  1835  : 

'Mi.  Yemon  moved  the  writ  without  the  concluding  words  **  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers."  He  said  the 
motion  was  unusual  but  not  unprecedented.  The  Earl  of  Scarborough  has  authorised  me  to  move  for  the  new  writ, 
lie  having  applied  for  the  writ  of  summons  ten  days  ago  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  father  not  having  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  some  difficulty  in  proving  his  succession  (he  had  to  prove  his  descent  from  his 
grandfather)  and  therefore  the  writ  of  summons  has  not  been  issued. 

After  referring  to  the  cases  of  Lord  Dursley  and  General  Bertie,  and  quoting  Hatsell,  Mr.  Yemon  concluded 
by  saying,  **  I  think  seats  in  this  House  ought  not  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  may  prevent  an  individa^ 
from  talun^  his  seat  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  constituency  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  its 
representative  by  circumstances  so  entirely  collateral  as  those  which  operate  in  the  present  case.*' 

The  Speaker  (Abercromby)  intervened,  and  said,  having  heard  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  feel  called 
on  to  declare  that,  in  my  opimon,  I  think  it  highly  inexpedient  for  this  House  now  to  direct  that  the  writ  should 
be  issued.  The  only  safe  and  certain  evidence  on  whicn  the  House  can  act  is  that  a  Member  has  received  his  writ 
of  summons  and  has  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Member  of 
this  House  being  entitled  to  be  a  Peer,  that  is  a  question  that  this  House  cannot  decide,  and  therefore  the  safest 
course  is  to  act  only  when  the  Member  has  received  his  writ  of  summons.  The  case  of  Lord  Dursley  ought  to 
make  this  House  exceedingly  cautious  of  acting  on  any  other  than  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 

After  a  conversation,  which  was  condoded  by  Lord  John  Bussell  stating  that  he  should  vote  against  the 
Motion,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  imperious  necessity  for  issuing  the  writ  at  the  present  moment.  If 
circumstances  shall  arise  to  alter  the  state  of  the  case,  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  change  my  opinion. 

The  Motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Case  No.  6.— Perthshire.    (Lord  Stormont.)    52  Hansard,  page  436,  21  Feb.  1840. 

Lord  Stormont  became  by  succession  Yiscount  Stormont  in  Scotland  and  Earl  Mansfield  in  England. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  according  to  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Lord  Stormont  was  now  a  Scotch  Peer.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  the  son  instantly  became  a  Peer,  and  the  present  Lord  Stormont  was  therefore  a  Scotch  Peer 
in  the  room  of  his  father,  independently  of  any  service  or  proof  of  legitimacy. 

The  Attorney-General  agreed  (p.  437). 

Sir  William  Follett  (p.  440).  It  was  said  that  upon  the  death  of  a  Scotch  Peer  his  son  immediately  became  a 
Peer.  Such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  Peer.  But  it  was  not  the  practice  to  issue  the 
Writ  until  the  House  had  some  proof  that  he  had  become  a  Peer.  A  mere  statement  or  supposition  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  the  writ. 

Lord  John  Russell  and  others  admitted  that  the  claimant  of  a  Peerage  could  not  sit  in  the 
Commons,  and  pointed  out  that  if  it  took  two  years  to  prove  his  title,  Pertl^hire  would  be  without  a 
representative  for  all  that  time. 

If,  however,  as  now  contended.  Lord  Stormont  could  sit  until  his  title  was  proved,  Perthshire  would  not  have 
been  deprived  of  its  representative,  he  would  still  have  been  Member  for  Pertnshire,  and  what  was  the  use  of 
inventing  the  device  of  the  claimant  of  the  Peerage  applying  for  and  obtaining  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  except  to 
keep  wiuiin  the  law  and  render  valid  the  new  election,  should  the  claimant,  as  in  Lord  Dursley's  case,  not  be  a 
Peer.  It  was  only  because  he  was  not  a  Peer  that  the  seat  was  not  vacant  on  the  death  of  his  natural  father. 
Had  he  been  legitamate  the  seat  would  have  been  vacated  on  his  father's  death. 

Case  No.  6. — Southampton.  (Lord  Bruce,  now  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Governor-General  of  Jamaica). — 61  Hansard, 
ard  Series,  p.  420.    11  March  1842  :— 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  George  Clark  the  House  resolved — 

**  That  the  seat  of  Lord  Bruce,  for  the  borough  of  Southampton,  has  by  law  become  vacant,  he  being  now  Earl 
of  Elgin,  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  said  that  be  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Motion,  but  he  thought  it  right  the 
House  should  have  some  authentic  or  efficient  information  of  the  death  of  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  of  the  elevation  of 
Lord  Bruce  to  the  Peerage. 

"  Lord  Stanley  said  he  could  give  the  official  information  which  he  desired  as  there  had  been  an  Order  of 
Council  passed  that  day  directing  him  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  Lord  Bruce  as  Governor-General  of 
Jamaica. 

'*  Major  Bruce  »aid  he  could  certify  to  the  fact  which  was  then  the  subject  of  discussion,  having  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Lord  Elgin. 

*'Besolution  agreed  to. 

"J^r.J9.— 
0.177. 
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86  APPSKDIX!— HOUSE  OF  C0MMOH8  (VACATIKO  OF  SSATS). 

<^  N,B, — A  Petition  had  already  been  presented  againgt  the  return  of  both  Members  for  Southampton,  and 
the  election  waa  declared  yoid  on  the  ground  of  Bribery  by  their  Agente  not  necessarily  with  their 
knowledge." 

Case  Ko.  7.— Horsham.    (Lord  Abii^r.)    74  Hansard,  p.  108.    19  April  1844. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  eecretarr  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  question,  belieyed,  from  communication  he 
had  had  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Abinger)  who  had  been  a  Member  of  that  House,  that  the  writ  had  been 
delayed  for  the  obyious  reason  that  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  been  receiTed.  The 
House,  of  course,  could  not  issue  a  new  writ  till  then. 

Lord  John  Russell :  The  House  had  declared  that  to  prevent  any  mistake  they  would  require  that  the  wiii:4>f 
summons  should  be  issued  to  every  such  person  in  order  to  give  sufficient  proof  that  the  seat  was  vacant ;  bvi^lf  a 
person  who  was  a  Member  did  not  choose  to  apply  for  that  writ  of  summons,  or  if  it  was  not  granted,  it  would 
appear  that  the  seat  might  be  kept  vctcaiU^  and  the  people  would  be  deprived  of  a  representative.  The  non-issuing 
of  the  writ  in  question  might  arise  from  some  delay  or  neglect,  but  if  continued  for  more  than  a  few  days  it 
might  be  necessary  to  bring  it  before  the  House  as  a  question  of  privilege  in  order  to  see  what  remedy  miglik  be 
applicable  to  the  case. 

On  the  26th  April  Mr.  Estcourt  again  moved  the  writ.  Lord  Abinger  having  received  his  writ  of  summon*.  . 

Mr.  Tufoell  pointed  out  that  there  might  be  extreme  cases  in  which  a  person  from  unwillingness  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  miffht  cause  the  suspension  of  the  writ  for  an  indefinite  time  if  the  practice  of  waiting 
for  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  Peers  before  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  a  new  election  were  allowed.  In  the 
present  case  a  delay  of  three  weeks  had  taken  place.  There  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  delay  of  three  mnnthfl 
He  wished  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  as  to  the  length  of  time  which  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of 
the  accession  of  a  Member  to  the  Peerage  before  the  House  should  declare  that  the  seat  was  necessarily  vacant. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer,  taking  his  seat  in  this  House,  qualified  as  such,  no  property 
qualification  being  requisite.  The  House  therefore  acknowledged  him  as  such  by  descent,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
father  should  take  the  notoriety  of  the  event  as  sufficient  ground  for  considering  the  seat  at  once  vacant  and 
issuing  the  writ  without  further  delay. 

The  Speaker  (Shaw  Lef evre)  said  the  only  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  had  been  laid  down  by  Lord 
Dunfermline  (Mr.  Speaker  Abercromby)  when  he  filled  the  Chair  of  this  House.  It  was  true  that  when  a  Peer  of 
the  Bealm  died  his  eldest  son  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House.  But  the  House  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  a  claim  made  by  one  of  its  Members  to  a  Peerage  were  bona  fide  or  not,  and  therefore  the  only  safe  course 
was  to  wait  for  the  writ  of  summons.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  House  without  a  property  qualification,  but  it  was  possible  that  such  a  claim  might  be  founded 
in  error.  The  House  would  recollect  a  rather  recent  case  (Lord  Durslev's  Case,  No.  2)  in  which  an  honourable 
Member  had  qualified  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer,  and  it  had  turned  out  that  he  was  not  so.  Unless  on  some  special 
emergency,  the  safest  course  for  the  House  to  pursue  would  be  to  wait  for  the  writ  of  summons  before  issuing  a 
writ  for  a  new  election  when  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  Peer. 

The  Motion  was  agreed  to. 

Case  Ko.  6  shows  that  it  may  be  claimed  for  a  Member  that  he  has  vacated  his  seat  on  two  several  grounds, 
viz.,  succession  to  a  Peerage  and  acceptance  of  Office.  In  tibat  case  the  Office  was  one  of  importa:nce,  but  d  fortiori 
there  is  nothing  against  a  Member  who  has  become  a  Peer  accepting  the  nominal  and  indeei!  fictitious  office  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  for  so  public  an  object  as  securing  the  immediate  return  of  a  successor  for  the  constituency, 
seeing  the  office  is  granted  without  question  for  private  convenience. 

The  Chiltem  Hundreds  are  granted : 
(1^  When  a  Member  wishes  to  retire  from  Parliament ; 

(2)  When  a  Member  wishes   to  stand  for  another  constituency,  or  indeed  again  for  his  own  to  test 

opinion  in  the  constituency ; 

(3)  When  there  is  some  doubt  whether  a  Member's  return  or  the  tenure  of  his  seat  is  valid  ; 

(4)  When  a  Member,  accepting  office  under  the  Crown,  wishes  to  vacate  his  seat  at  once  without  waiting 

till  it  is  vacated  by  his  formal  appointment. 

The  allegation  in  ^e  new  writ  that  the  Peer  by  succession  has  since  his  election  accepted  the  office  of  Steward 
of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  cannot  alter  his  status,  or  the  Order  to  which  he  belongs.  The  statement  is  true  as  it 
stands,  although  his  seat  may  have  been  alread]^  vacated  on  another  sround.  The  office  is  given  as  a  precaution  in 
order  to  insure  the  validity  of  the  new  election  in  case  tibe  claimant  of  the  Peerage  should  on  examination  turn  out 
not  to  be  a  Peer,  and  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  prejudice  a  decision  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  arrangement  is  one  of  convenience  and  cannot  in  any  way  alter  or  aftect  the  unwritten  law  of  the  constitution 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  recognised  that  the  hereditary  character  of  the  historic  Peerage  is  of  the  essence 
of  its  constitution,  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  acknowledged  heir  of  a  Peerage,  if  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  his  father's  or  predecessor's  death,  vacates  his  seat,  and  cannot  sit  or  vote  in  the  Lower  House  ;  nor 
is  a  bond  fide  claimant  of  a  Peerage  by  indirect  succession  justified  in  sitting  and  voting  until  his  claim  has  received 
an  adverse  decision  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

A.  MILMAN. 

Speaker's  Court, 
July  1894. 

APPENDIX,  No.  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Chairman. 

Sir,  House  of  Lords,  10  August  1894. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  it  may  not  appear  clearly  that  the 
form  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  successor  of  a  deceased  Peer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  writ  issued  to  every  Peer 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament.  I  think  I  handed  in  to  you  a  writ  of  summons  in  blank,  as  the  form  of  writ 
issued  to  a  person  entitled  to  be  summoned  on  the  death  of  a  Peer,  under  a  patent  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body; 
and  I  ought  to  have  stated  (if  I  did  not  state^  that  the  writ  was  also  that  which  is  issued  to  every  Peer  at  jme 
beginning  of  a  new  Parliament,  pursuant  to  tne  Queen's  Order  in  Council  directed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  issue 
writs. 

The  writs  lie  on  a  table  in  the  antechamber  of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  charge  of  a  clerk  from  the  Crown 
Office  ;  and  any  Peer  desiring  to  take  his  seat,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  Parliament  or  at  any  other  time,  and 
whether  in  succession  to  a  deceased  Peer  or  otherwise,  fetches  it  nom  that  table. 

I  am,  &o, 
(signed)        K.  Muir-MacHtefme, 
Bight  Hon.  H.  H.  Asqaith,  H.P. 
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Ordered^ — \^  Wednesday,  21  st  March  181^4]: — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
control  the  Arrangements  for  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Booms^  in  the  Department  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House. 

Committee  nominated  of^ — 


Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr,  Agg-Gardner. 
Lord  Burghlej. 
Mr.  Cremer. 
Mr.  Fellowes; 
General  Goldswortby. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert* 


Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower. 

Mr.  Loder. 

Mr.  M* Arthur. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Power, 

Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 

Dr.  Tanner. 


That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  control  the  arrangements  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms   attending   this  House  ; Have  agreed  to  the  following  FIRST 

REPORT:— 


The  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  Year  ending  Slst  December  1893 
was  as  follows : — 


1        £.       8.     d. 

£.      «.  d. 

£.     «.   d. 

£. 

».   d. 

To  €k)od8  consumed,  viz. : — 

By  Receipts      -        -        - 

- 

17,018 

2    3 

Meat    -        -        -        - 
Fiflh     .        .        -        - 
Poultry  aud  Game 

3,005  12    - 
941    6    5 
761    6    1 

Provisions  and  Cigars 

Wines,  Spirits,  Mineral 
Waters,  &c.     - 

10,498   4  11 
6,51917    4 

Bread  and  Biscuits 
Groceries     -        -       - 

360-6 
628  13    - 

• 

Subsidy 

1,000 

-    - 

Cheese,  <S:c.  - 

983  10    4 

Milk  and  Cream  - 

301    4    6 

Other  Provisions 

319    7    9 

Cigars- 

567  12    2 

Wines  and  Spirits 

3,985  11  11 

Beers  -       -       -       - 

532  16    6 

Mineral  Waters  - 

422    4  11 

13,573    3    7 

Wages  and  Management 

3,957    -    - 

Expenses.    - 

481    4    3 

NetProfit 

6  14    5 

TOTAI 

.-..£. 

18,018    2    3 

TOTAI 

L    .    .    -  £. 

18,018 

2    3 

31  May  1894. 
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Ordered^ — [^Tuesday,  20th  March  1894] :— That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
control  the  Arrangements  for  the  Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Booms,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seijeant-at-Arms  attending  this  House. 

Committee  nominated  of, — 


Mr.  Anstruther. 
Mr.  Agg-Gardner. 
Lord  Burghlej. 
Mr.  Cremer. 
Mr.  Fellowes. 
General  Goldsworthy. 
lilr.  Sidney  Herbert. 


Mr.  Jacoby. 

Mr.  Lereson  Gower. 

Mr.  Loder. 

Mr.  M^Arthur. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Power. 

Mr.  Alfred  Thomas. 

Dr.  Tanner. 


That  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered^ — [  Wednesday ^  15/A  Augutt  1894]  : — That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Kitchen 
and  Kefreshment  Booms  (House  of  Commons)  have  power  to  Beport  their  Observations  to  the 
House. 
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S  E  C  0  ]Sr  J)    R  E  P  0  K  T. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  control  the  Arrangements  for  the 
KiTCHBN  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  in  the  Department  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  attending  this  House  ; Have   agreed  to  the  following  SECOND 

REPORT  :— 


During  the  present  Session,  up  to  the  week  ending  11th  August  1894, 

9,4U2  Luncheons,! 

^.  f  Have  heen  served  in  the  Dining  Room. 

17,281  Dinners,      J  ^ 

1,024  Luncheons,! 

^.  rHave  heen  served  in  the  Strangers*  Room. 

1,005  Dinners,      J 

107  Luncheons,] 

>Have  heen  served  in  the  Terrace  Dining  Room. 
1,474  Dinners,      J  ^ 

The  Report  of  the  Tradinjj  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ending  on  31st  December 
1894,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  (in  continuation  of  that  presented  on  31st  May  1894) 
as  soon  as  the  Accounts  up  to  the  close  ol'  the  present  year  are  completed. 

There  are  no  further  circumstances  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  informed. 

15  August  1894. 
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Brought /rum  the  Lords,  5  July  1894. 


FIEST  REPORT 


FROM   THE 


Select  Committee  on  the  House  of  Lords  Offices. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  consider  of.  the  House 
OF  Lords  Offices  ;  to  whom  leave  was  given  to  Report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom  was  referred  the  Annual  Account 
of  the  Fee  Fund  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  have  been  attended  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS  ESTIMATE. 

The  Committee  haVe  had  before  them  the  refusal  of  the  Treasury  to  place 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  Annual  Estimate  for  1894-95  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been  duly 
transmitted  to  them  for  that  purpose  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  will  explain  what  steps 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  has  taken,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  matter. 


Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  19  January  1894. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  had  before 
them  the  Estimate  of  the  House  of  Lords  Offices,  1894-95,  transmitted  by 
you  on  the  15th  ultimo.  They  observe  that  the  amount  of  that  Estimate  is 
42,288/.,  being  693/.  in  excess  of  the  Grant  for  the  current  year,  as  reduced 
in  Committee  of  Supply  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  am  to  state  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  larger  Vote  than  that  granted  during 
the  present  year ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  Authorities 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  reconsider  the  proposed  Estimate  with  a  view 
to  its  reduction  to  a  total  amount  not  exceeding  that  of  the  Grant  for  the 
current  year,  viz.,  41,595/. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  (signed)        John  T.  Hibbert. 


201. 
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Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  8  February  1894. 

Eeferri^g  to  my  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  inform  you  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  close  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  reply  to  that  letter,  My  Lords  have  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  provision  of  41,595/.  for  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  next 
Session  will  be  divided  between  the  several  Sub-Heads  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  Grant  for  the  current  year. 

My  Lords  propose  to  insert  a  note  on  page  74  of  the  Estimate  to  the 
eflfect  that  no  details  can  be  given  for  1894-95,  but  the  details  of  1893-94 
are  repeated  for  convenience  bf  reference. 

I  am,  &c. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  (signed)         John  T.  Hihhert, 


Sir,  House  of  Lords,  10  February  1894. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and 
to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  been  unavoidably  prevented  from 
submitting  earlier  to  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  Committee  your  previous 
letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  relative  to  the  House  of  Lprds  Estimate. 

I  am  now  directed  by  the  Committee,  in  reply  to  that  letter,  to  state  that 
their  Lordships  are  unable  to  reduce  the  Estimate  which  they  forwarded 
to  the  Treasury  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am  to  point  out,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  that  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  693/.  referred  to  in  that 
letter  is  required  for  the  salaries  of  the  existing  staflF,  and  that  of  that  sum 
193/.,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  asked  for  last  year,  represents  the 
automatic  increments  of  the  salaries,  and  that  any  such  reduction  as  is 
proposed  would  necessarily  involve  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Officers  of 
the  House. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  (signed)         Henry  Graham. 

Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  k.c.b.,  m.p., 
&c.  &c.  &c., 

Treasury. 


Sir,  House  of  Lords,  16  February  1894. 

The  House  of  Lords  Offices  Committee  has  further  considered  your  letters 
to  me  of  the  19th  ultimo  and  the  8th  instant,  relative  to  the  House  of  Lords 
Estimate  for  1894-96,  and  has  directed  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  of  1868,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

'^  1st.  That,  at  the  commencement  of  every  year  a  detailed  statement 
and  estimate  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  the  House  of  Lords,  similar  to 
the  annual  Estimate  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  existing  amount  and 
balance  of  the  Fee  Fund,  and  the  Estimate  of  the  probable  receipts 
during  the  then  current  year. 

•'  2nd.  That  this  Estimate  and  statement  should  be  laid  before  the 
proper  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  having  been  approved 
by  them,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  with  the  annual  Estimates. 
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"  3rd.  That  after  reserving  so  much  as  may  be  required,  together 
with  the  amount  derived  from  the  interest  of  the  invested  Fee  Fund 
hereinafter  mentioned,  to  meet  the  retiring  allowances  granted  by  the 
House  to  their  Officers,  all  the  fees  payable  to  the  House  of  Lords 
after  the  5th  January  1869  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasury  in  such 
manner  as  the  Lords  Conmiissioners  shall  direct,  and  that  from  and 
after  the  said  5th  January  1869  all  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  save  and  except  any  such  retiring 
allowances  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  out  of  the  fees 
paid  over  to  them,  and  in  case  these  fees  shall  be  deficient,  then,  as  in 
former  years,  out  of  such  sums  as  shall  be  placed  in  the  Estimates  and 
voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  deficiency  of  fees." 

The  refusal  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Parliament  the  Estimate  so 
prepared  and  approved  appears  to  their  Lordships  to  be  entirely  in- 
consistent with  this  arrangement. 

Further,  the  Committee  direct  me  to  point  out  that  the  Officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  have  been  appointed  on  the  understanding  that  they  would 
receive  certain  salaries,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
those  salaries  in  the  case  of  the  present  holders  of  office  without  breaking 
faith  with  them. 

Therefore,  without  discussing  any  further  questions  relating  to  the 
Estimate,  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  reduction,  which 
involves  such  a  breach  of  faith,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  (signed)         Henry  Graham. 

Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  k.c.b.,  m.p., 
&c.  &c.  &c., 

Treasury. 


Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  12  March  1894. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  had  under 
consideration  your  letters  of  the  10th  and  16th  February  on  the  Estimate 
for  the  House  of  Lords  in  1894-95. 

They  direct  me  to  state  that  the  arrangement  of  1868  (described  by  a 
slip  of  the  pen  in  your  letter  as  the  arrangement  of  1888)  distinctly 
contemplated  that  the  Vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
pronounced  a  judgment  upon  it  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  that 
it  is  not  likely,  as  far  as  My  Lords  can  form  an  opinion,  to  alter  that 
judgment. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  useless  for  the  Treasury  to  submit  an  Estimate 
which  it  is  not  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  sanction. 

My  Lords  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  existing  Estimate,  and  they  would  venture  to 
express  their  hope  that  the  House  of  Lords  may  find  it  in  their  power  to 
make  some  proposal  which  may  facilitate  an  agreement  with  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  (signed)        John  T.  Hibhert. 

(This  Letter  was  received  on  13th  April.) 


Sir,  10  May  1894. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  Committee  on  the  17th  ultimo, 
I  submitted  your  letter  of  March  12th  (received  on  April  13th),  but  was  not 
instructed  to  answer  that  letter  because  their  Lordships  were  willing  to 
accept  your  proposal,  submitted  to  them  at  the  same  time  by  Lord  Morley, 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  examine  into  the  comparative 
salaries  or  their  stafis. 
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The  Committee  regret  that  the  proposal  so  accepted  by  them  has  fallen 
through.  But  they  are  glad  that  an  opportunity  has  since  been  given  of 
placing  before  yourself  and  the  present  and  late  Permanent  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  some  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  would  have  come  before  a  Joint 
Committee,  for  they  feel  confident  that  the  consideration  of  those  facts  would 
have  the  effect  of  materially  altering  any  adverse  opinions  previously 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  salaries  and  work  of  the  Officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

I  would  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  the  accompanying  Papers  A.  and  B. 

Paper  A.  shows  the  economies  which  have  been  effected  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Offices.  Between  1866  and  1889  the  staff*  of  clerks  (other  than 
Clerks  at  the  Table)  has  been  reduced  from  28  to  19,  and  their  salaries 
from  16,770/.  to  12,357/. 

In  1889  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  Committee  recommended  further 
reductions  in  the  establishment,  which  will,  as  vacancies  occur,  effect 
a  further  saving  of  6,510/.  Of  this  a  saving  of  2,104/.  has  already  been 
made. 

Paper  B.  shows  in  detail  the  comparative  cost  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  Offices. 

I  have  now  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  scheme  proposed  to  me  by 
Sir  Francis  Mowatt  m  his  letter  of  the  28th  idtimo,  for  the  future  regulation 
of  my  office,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  assimilate,  in  the  case  of  all  clerks 
hereafter  appointed,  their  classification  and  pay  to  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Clerks. 

At  present  the  Lords'  staff*  is  composed  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  five  seniors 
at  fixed  salaries  of  700/.,  750/.,  800/.,  850/.,  and  900/.,  respectively,  and  12 
other  clerks  beginning  at  100/.  per  annum  and  rising  by  annual  increments 
of  20/.  to  600/.  But  the  Heads  of  Departments,  who  are  generally  but  not 
invariably  Senior  Clerks,  receive  an  allowance  in  the  nature  of  additional 
salary  of  150/.  per  annum. 

The  Commons'  Staff  is  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 


Salaries. 

AnuuHl 
increments. 

Maximum. 

■"         '"■" 

£. 

£. 

£. 

4  Principals      -         .        -        - 

850 

60 

1,000 

«  Seniors           .... 

660 

26 

800 

12  Assistants       .... 

800 

20 

600 

12  Juniors           .... 

100 

15 

250 

The  analogous  classification  proposed  for  future  Lords'   Clerks  is  as 
follows : — 


Salaries. 

Anniinl 
Increments. 

Maximum. 

£. 

.. 

£. 

1  Principal  (Judicial  Office) 

4  Principals        .... 

I        860 

60 

1,000 

0  AssistaDts        .... 

800 

20 

600 

6  Juniors    -        -        .        -        - 

100 

16 

250 
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Their  Lordships  observe  that  under  this  scheme  certain  initial  advantages 
of  the  Lords'  Clerks  in  the  lowest  class  would  be  given  up  in  exchange 
for  compensating  final  advantages  in  the  highest  class,  but  that  the 
average  salary  per  man  in  the  two  establishments  would  be  (as  at 
present)  practically  the  same.  While  on  the  whole  they  prefer  their 
existing  system  of  pay  and  promotion,  they  are  anxious  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  any  way  which  does  not  tend  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  their  service,  and  the  terms  proposed  seem-  to  them 
to  be  at  least  as  favourable  to  their  officers  as  those  at  present  in  force. 
They  are  therefore  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Lords 
their  acceptance  in  the  case  of  all  clerks  hereafter  appointed,  but  they 
think  that  the  conditions  of  such  acceptance  should  be  the  proper 
provision  for  the  House  of  Lords'  expenses  of  the  present  year,  and  a 
full  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  am,  &c. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  (signed)         Henry  Graham. 

Sir  John  T.  Hibbert,  k.c.b.,  m.p., 
&c.  &c.  &c.. 

Treasury. 
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Pftp6r  A. — (Referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter.) 


[Note. —  The  Notes  in  Italics  in  Papers  A.  and  B,  have  been  added,  since  the  letter  was  sent,  to  meet 
Criticisms  on  the  part  of  Officers  of  the  House  of  Commons.] 

COMPARATIVE  SALARIES  OF  LORDS'  AND  COMMONS' 

STAFF. 


1.  The  Lords'  Committee  of  1889  reported  that  the  staflFof  Lords'  Clerks 
(other  than  the  Clerks  at  the  Table)  had  been  reduced  in  number  from  28 
in  1866  to  19,  and  their  salaries  from  16,770/.  to  12,357/.  That  they 
consisted  of  15  (exclusive  of  the  4  Judicial  Clerks)  as  against  32  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  of  opinion  that  "  the  salaries  of  the 
**  Lords'  Clerks,  especially  in  the  case  of  Heads  of  Departments,  are 
**  certainly  not  higher  than  those  of  the  Commons'  Clerks." 

2.  They  recommended,  however,  the  following  further  reductions  in  the 
Establishment  '•  to  be  contingent  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  and  not  to 
'*  apply  to  the  present  holders  of  offices,  except  by  voluntary  agreement  on 
"  their  part." 


Recommendations. 

*(i.)  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  to 
have  2,000/.  per  annum,  with  official 
residence,  instead  of  3,000/.  {Saving 
1,000/.) 

*  (ii.)  Clerk  Assistant  to  have 
1,500/.  per  annum,  instead  of  2,100/. 
{Saving  600/.) 

(iii.)  Chief  Clerk  or  Head  of 
Department  to  be  promoted  to  the 
Table  on  vacancy.  {Saving  from 
850/.  to  1,200/.) 

(iv.)  Reduction  of  two  Junior 
Clerks.  {Saving  of  two  average 
salaries  of  350/.  each.) 

(v.)  Abolition  of  one  Accountant. 
{Saving  360/.) 

(vi.)  Black  Rod's  salary  to  be 
reduced  from  2,000/.  to  1,000/. 
{Saving  1,000/.) 

(vii.)  Yeoman  Usher  (1,000/.)  to 
be  united  to  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain's Secretary  (200/.)  at  salary  of 
500/.     {Saving  700/.) 

(viii.)  Reduction  of  Salary  of  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms.    {Saving  250L) 

(ix.)  Reduction  of  Doorkeepers. 
{Saving  700/.) 

Total  Savings  recommended. 
£.  6,510. 


How   FAR   CARRIED   OUT. 

Cannot     be     carried    out     until 
vacancy  in  OflBcial  Residence. 


Given  effect  to  in  1890  on  Mr. 
Thesiger's  appointment* 

Not  literally  carried  out  in  1890, 
but  Junior  Clerk  (with  600/.  per 
annum)  promoted,  and  300/.  saved 
thereby  in  Lord  Chancellor's  Office. 

One  reduced  in  1891.  The  other 
to  be  reduced  on  second  vacancy. 

Effected  in  1890. 

To  take  effect  on  vacancy. 


Saving  effected  in  1891. 


To  be  effected  on  vacancy. 

Actual  saving  so  far  94/.     Rest 
to  be  effected  on  vacancies. 

Carried  out. 

£.2,104,  besides  a    sum  of  300/. 
on  another  Vote. 


♦  These  changes  will  put  the  Clerks  at  Table  on  almost  equal  footing  in  both  Houses. 
No.  1  in  both  will  have  2,000  L,  with  official  residence. 
No.  2  in  Lords,  1,5001.     In  Commons,  1,500^.,  with  a  house  (300i.). 
No.  3  in  Lords,  l,200i.  (of  27  years'  standing).      In  Commons,  l,000i.  -f  2001. 
after  10  years. 
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3.  Since  1889  a  sum  of  250/.  per  annum  has  been  temporarily  added  to 
the  Estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  Greneral  Index ;  but  an  allowance 
of  100/.  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Public  Paper  Office  has  been  suspended,  and  a 
saving  of  550/.  per  annum  has  been  eflfected  by  the  appointment  of  a  Senior 
Clerk  (with  250/.  addition  to' his  salary)  to  do  the  work  of  Examiner;  the 
corresponding  Commons'  officer  receiving  800/.  per  annum.  This  represents 
a  further  net  saving  of  400/. 

4.  After  the  recommended  further  reduction  of  one  Junior  Clerk  has 
been  carried  out,  there  will  be  13  Clerks  (4  Seniors  and  9  others)  to  do  in 
the  Lords  the  work  corresponding  in  character  to  that  done  by  34  (a)  in  the 
Commons. 

5.  They  will  be  distributed  as  follows  : — 


LOBDS. 

Commons. 

Public  Bill  Office     - 

Principal 

-     1 

Principal 

-     I 

Clerk  - 

-     1 

Senior  Clerk 
Assistant  Clerks  - 
Junior  Clerk 

-  1 

-  2 

-  1 

Principal 

2 

Principal 

5 

Committee  Office     - 

-     1 

-     1 

Clerks 

-     4 

Senior  Clerks 
Assistant  Clerks  - 
Junior  Clerks 

-  2 

-  6- 
(6)9 

♦Private  Bill  Office 


Journal  Office 


t  Printed  Paper  Office 


Principal 
Clerk  - 


Principal 
Clerks 


Principal 
Senior  Clerks 
Assistant  Clerks 


1  Principal 

2  Senior  Clerk 
Assistant  Clerks 
Junior  Clerks 


Clerk 


(017 

-  1 

-  2 

-  2 


1 
1 
8 
2 


In  the  Lords,  the  men  described  as  '*  Clerks  "  in  the  above  Table  include  those 
corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of  *'  Seniors,"  "  Assistants,"  and  "  Juniors  "  in  the 
Commons. 

♦  The  number  of  Private  Bills  is  about  equal  in  the  two  Houses.        ^  "       : 

f  The  duties  of  the  Vote  Office  in  the  Commons  are  discharged  byjthree  clerks^in 
the  Speaker's  Department. 
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6.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  Clerks  at  the  Table,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  two  of  them  divide  the  attendance  at  the  Judicial  Sittings 
of  the  House,  which  are  held  annually  in  November  and  December,  as  well 
as  during  the  Session,  and  begin  at  a  Quarter  past  Ten  a.m. 

7.  For  full  particulars  of  the  comparative  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  Houses,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1889,  and  also  to  the  Memoranda  which  have  recently  passed  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees. 

H.  G. 
March  1894. 
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Paper  B« — (Beferred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter.) 


TABLES 


SHOWING 


COMPARATIVE     COST 


OP 


LORDS  AND  COMMONS  OFFICES. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 


*  1  Chibv  Clebk  and  Clbbk  of  the  Pbinted  Paper  Office 


£,  1^00.    (49  years*  eerrioe.) 


Number. 


CLASS. 


Salary. 


Private  Bill  Office; 

Senior  ------ 


Other 


Public  Bill  Office: 

Senior  (<0    -        -        -       -       - 


Other 


£. 

700 

420 


Allowances. 


Total. 


£. 
150 

75 


TOTAL  Coit   -   -   £. 

Average  Seniority,  24  years. 


750 


600 


150 


t  300 


Journal  Office: 

Senior  -       -        -        -        - 

Other 

Ditto  -        -        .        - 

Ditto  -        -       .       . 


TOTAL  Co8t   -   -    £. 

Average  Seniority,  31  years. 


850 


580 


440 


420 


150 


X  250 


25 


TOTAL  Cost   -   .   £. 


Average  Seniority,  24  years. 


£. 

850 

495 


1,346 


900 


900 


1,800 


1,000 
830 
465 
420 


2,716 


Tears 
of  Service. 


31 


17 


33 


80 


S7 


25 


18 


le 


•  This  office,  or  one  of  the  Senior  Clerkships,  will  be  amalgamated  witha  Clerkship  at  the  Table  on  a  vacancy, 
t  A.  250  of  this  allowance  is  for  the  General  Index,  and  will  end  in  1899. 
I  This  allowance  of  250/.  is  for  the  General  Index,  and  ends  next  year. 

(d)  This  Clerk  aUo  receives  2001,  (less  erpeTises^  45L)  per  annvm  as  Secretary  to  the  Statute  Law  Committee  and 
Editor  (/  the  Statutes ;  ioorh  indepcTident  of  the  House  of  Lards,  and  provided  for  in  the  Estimate  for  the  Treasury, 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 


The  Duties  of  the  Vote  Office  are  discharged  by  3  Clerks  in  the  Speaker's  Depabtment  at  a  Cost  of  £.  1,138. 


Number. 


CLASS. 


Salary. 


Allowances. 


Total. 


pRiVATB  Bill  Office: 

Principal      ---.-. 


Senior  - 

Ditto 
Assistant 

Ditto 


Public  Bill  Office: 

Principal      ------ 

[7%w  Clerk  alio  receives  <u  Paymaster 

Senior  ------- 


Assistant 

Ditto 
Junior 


Journal  Office  ; 

Principal      -        -        -        - 


Senior  - 
Assistant 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Junior 

Ditto 


(0.163.) 


£. 
1,000 


£.    #.  d. 


680 
650 
455 
300 

TOTAL  Cost   -  -   £. 

Averagt  Seniority,  22  years. 


1,000 


787 
325 
324 
158 


157  10  - 

60    -  - 

78  10  - 

75    -  - 


TOTAL  Cost  -   -   £. 

Average  Seniority,  18  years. 


1,000 
681 
410 
362 
345 
230 
177 


250  - 

280  - 

230  - 

215  - 

166  - 

86  -. 

85  - 


TOTAL  Cost   ■   -    £. 

Average  Seniority,  19  years. 


£. 
1,000 

680 

650 

455 

300 


3,086 


1,000 


944 
386 
402 
233 


3,164 


1,250 
961 
640 
677 
510 
315 
262 


4,615 


Years 
of  Service. 


41 
24 
24 
23 
7 


87 

30 

11 

7 

6 


54 
25 
21 
12 
11 
7 
7 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 


Committee  Office. 


Number. 

CLASS. 

Salary. 

AllowaDces. 

Total. 

Yean 
of  Service. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

• 

800 

160 

960 

id 

Senior  - 
[ThU 

Clerk  alto  receives  as  Examiner     - 

250] 

— 

1 
1 

1 
1 

rvfViAw 

580 

76 

666 

24 

TVJXX-^                                                                            .                     •                     m                    »                ,     ■ 

440 

440 

18 

400 

25 

425 

16 

UIVkO  - 

Ditto  - 

140 

25 

165 

S 

6 

Total  Coe 

t  •   -  •   £. 

2,885 

Average  Seniority 


20  years. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 


Committee  Offiob. 


Kninber. 


CLASS. 


Principal 
Eooaminer 


Senior 
Ditto 


Assistant 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  - 


Junior  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto 
Ditto  • 
Ditto 
Ditto  ■ 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


17  (and  the  Examiner.) 


Salary. 


£. 
962 

BOO 

706 
687 

418 
407 
406 
400 
330 

178 
170 
132 
124 
113 
103 
100 
100 
100 


Total  Cost 


Allowances. 


100 

60 

3S 
50 

24 


Total. 


-  £. 


S00'\ 

706 
687 

618 
407 
405 
460 
330 

213 
170 
182 
124 
113 
127 
100 
100 
100 


6,604 


Years 
of  Service. 


42 

29 
27 

21 
18 
18 
13 
11 

7 

r 

4 
8 
2 


Average  Seniority 


11  years. 


SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE  T abides. 
Total  Number  of  Clerks   -   Lords      -      .      -      -      14  (Exclusive  of  Judicial  Office). 

Commons        -      -      -      34  (f) 
Total  Cost    -      -      -      •   Lords       -      -      -  £•  10,045  *  (Exclusive  of  Judicial  Office)- 


Commons 


-  £.17,268  a; 


t  Average  Seniority 


L^ds*  (Owks  -      -   26  years.  (^) 


Commons'  Clerks   -  17  years,  {g) 


*  For  the  Lords  there  are  only  two  Clerks  of  less  than  16  years'  standing ;  in  the  Conunons  there  are  19. 

t  The  above  sums  only  amount  to  9,945^.,  but  two  allowances  of  76Z.  and  26/.  paid  to  Judicial  Clerks  must  be  added. 

Ce)  These  two  Officers  were  stated  as  Committee  Clerks  in  the  Return  furnUhed  by  the  Bouse  of  Comm&M.    ii  ^"^f^^^f 


that  ih^  do  not  befong  to  the  CommiUee  Office,  but  a/re  employed  in  the  Office  for  Admission  of  Strangers,  a/nd  do  work  to 

which  there  is  nothing  in  the  Souse  of  Lords  to  correspond.    They  should,  therefore,  be  omiUed  for  the  same  reason  as  the 

OMcers  of  the  Judicial  Departmervt  qf  the  House  of  Lords.  .«.^^«      ,,.       .  ,  ,1:,    7     •        ^ 

C/)  F^the  reason  gi^en  in  the  last  note  these  figures  should  be  32  tmd  £.17,068,  adding  in  each  case  (Excluswe  qf 

(l^Owifi^ZTl^omi^s^^oftim  Commons  Clerks  (see  mte  (e)  and  some  minor  corrections  in  the  Tables,  these  Jigtbres 
should  be  stated  as  25^  and  17i  years  respectively. 
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COMPARISON  OF  Special^  Payments 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Examiner  of  Standing  Orders         .        -        -        - 

fTaxing  Officer  for  Private  Bills      .        -        -        - 
Clerk  to  ditto        ------- 


Sessional  Index 


General  Index  (will  end  in  1899)   - 

„  „      temporary  (ends  next  year) 

Clerk  attending  the  Table      ... 


„  „         to  printing  Bills  and  Amendments 

(Duties  discharged  by  Clerk  of  Private  Bills) 
Divisions       -------- 


(Duties  discharged  by  Clerks  in  general) 


300  ^  - 

250  -  - 

50  -  - 

150  -  - 

250  -  - 

250  -  - 

50  -  - 

25  -  - 

100  - 


1,425    - 


*  Special  Pa3rment8  in  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  for  duties  in  the  Commons  to 
which  there  are  none  corresponding  in  the  Lords  are  omitted. 

t  The  holders  of  these  Offices  are  not  bfficers  in  the  Departments  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  or  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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in  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament. 


£.     s. 

d. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

800    - 

- 

tExaminer  of  Standing  Orders. 

400    - 

- 

fTaxing  Officer. 

100    - 

- 

Clerk  to  Examiners  and  Taxing  Officer,  (h) 

300    - 

- 

Sessional  Index. 

400     - 

- 

General  Index. 

— 

(Certain  of  the  duties  performed  by  Public  Bill  Department ;   as  to  others,  no 
corresponding  duties  required.) 

— 

(Duties  performed  by  Public  Bill  Department.) 

100     - 

- 

Secretary  to  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 

600     - 

- 

Divisions. 

345     - 

- 

Compiling  Votes  at  night. 

3,045     - 

- 

, 

(h)  TTiit  Officer  act*  at  Clerk  to  the  Examiners  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  601.  of  his  pajpnent  is  charged  on 
the  Lords'  Vote. 

April  1894.  //.  O. 
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Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  24  May  1894. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  had  before  them 
your  letier  of  the  1 0th  May  iustant  on  the  subject  of  the  future  regulation  of 
the  staflF  of  your  office. 

In  that  letter  it  is  stated  that,  with  a  view  to  assimilate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  classification  and  pay  of  officers  hereafter  appointed,  to  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding Departments  of  the  House  of  Commons'  Establishment,  the  House  of 
Lords  Offices  Committee  are  prepared  to  recommend  to  their  Lordships  the 
following  classification  for  officers  hereafter  appointed,  namely :  — 

5  Principals  (including  the  Head  of  the  Judicial  Office)  £.850—50—1,000. 

6  Assistants     -------         -£.300—20 —    600. 

6  Juniors  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -£.100—15 —    250. 

This  scheme  is  identical  with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  that, 
inasnduch  as  the  Lords'  Staff  only  numbers  17,  as  compared  with  34  in  the 
other  House,  it  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  divide  it  into  more  than 
three  (instead  of  four)  separate  classes.  Accordingly  the  class  of  seniors, 
which  in  the  Commons  is  on  a  scale  of  £.650—25—800  per  annum,  has  been 
omitted  from  the  new  classification. 

My  Lords  further  note  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  give 
effect  to  such  of  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  1889  as  have  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancies  in  the  several  offices,  on 
which  those  Recommendations  were  made  to  depend.  The  ultimate  reduction 
in  the  annual  charge  for  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  which  will  thus  be  effected 
amounts  to  4,406/.  a  year. 

The  Board  of  Treasury  desire  me  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  have  been  ccmsidered 
and  finally  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

They  feel  that  the  arrangements,  while  liberal  to  officers  themselves,  can 
hardly  fail  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  practical  identity 
in  the  scale  of  remuneration  of  establishments  of  the  two  Houses. 

Their  Lordships  of  the  Treasury  will  take  care  that  when  the  Estimate  for 
the  House  of  Lords  Offices  is  reached  in  Supply,  a  full  and  authoritative  state- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  House : 

L  Showing  the  relative  numbers  of  officers  employed  in  the  corresponding 
Departments  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  total  salary  charge  in  each  case. 

n.  Stating  that  the  great  reductions  made  in  the  staff  of  the  House  of  Lords 
^ince  1866  have  made  new  appointments  unnecessary,  and  that  the  explanation 
of  present  hi gii  average  of  salary  is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  unusually  high 
average  h  ngth  of  service  which  hag  resulted  from  the  above  facts. 

in.  Explaining:  that  in  many  cases  sums  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
the  Estimate  as  allowances  personal  to  the  clerks  are  in  fact  a  part  of  the  salary 
of  their  Offices,  and  will  so  appear  in  future ;  that  the  allowance  of  500/.  a  year 
for  working  up  arrears  of  the  General  Index  is  a  temporary  arrangement  of 
which  one  half  ceases  next  year  and  the  remainder  in  1899,  and  finally  that 
the  allowances  for  examination  of  Standing  Orders  and  for  taxation  correspond 
with  allowances  of  much  larger  amount  for  the  same  services  rendered  in  the 
Commons. 

W  hether  further  provision  than  that  made  in  the  Estimate  of  the  current 
year  for  the  House  of  Lords  Offices  may  eventually  be  required  is  not  a  question 
which  presses  for  immediate  decision.  It  is  now  too  late  to  alter  the  Estimate 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  House,  and  My  Lords  venture  to  express  an 
earnest  hope  that  out  of  a  total  provision  of  42,000/.  it  will  be  found  possible 
to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  year,  without  having  resort  to  the  very 
serious  inconvenience  of  a  Supplementary  Estimate. 

I  am,  &c. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments.  (signed)         Francis  Mowatt. 
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The  Committee,    in    accordance    with    their    undertakino:,   now   desire   to 
recommend  to  the  House  the    adoption,  in  the  case  of  all  clerks  hereafter 
appointed,  of  the  classification  and  scale  of  salary  suggested  by  the  Treasury,    / 
viz. : — 


I  Principal  (Judicial  Office) 
4  Principals  -  -  - 
6  Assistants  -  -  - 
6  Juniors    -         -        -         • 


3alaries. 


Annual 
Increments. 


Maximum. 


850 

800 
100 


£. 
50 

20 
15 


£. 
1,000 

600 
260 


Compulsory  Retirembnt  of  Officers. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  by  permission  of  the  House,  gave  evidence  last 
Session  before  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  as  to  the  inappHcability  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  15th  August  1890  (which  regulates  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  permanent  officers  in  the  Civil  Service)  to  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  18th  of  December  1893  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  asking  that  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords 
Offices  Committee  should  be  specially  drawn  to  the  observations  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts  contained  in  paragraph  16  of  their  Report,  which  are  as 
follows : — 

**  It  is  apparently  within  the  'power  of  the  House  of  Lords  Offices 
Committee,  should  they  think  proper,  to  apply  the  rule  of  retirement  at 
the  age  of  65  to  their  own  officers ;  and  a  like  power  would  seem  to  be 
vesteti  in  the  Statutory  Commissioners  of  the  House  of  Commons,  amonj? 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must,  practically,  represent  the 
Treasury.  Having  regard  therefore  to  the  fact  that,  both  as  to  the 
receipt  of  Civil  Service  certificates,  and  the  scale  on  which  pensions  are 
granted,  conformity  with  the  general  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
Civil  Service  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  Offices  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  your  Committee  entertain  the  hope  that  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  those  Offices  will  consider  the  question 
how  far  they  can  be  assimilated  to  other  public  departments  by  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  compulsory  retirement,  as  laid  down  in  the  10th  Clause 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  15th  August  1890." 

The  Committee,  having  carefully  considered  the  question  so  submitted  to 
them,  are  of  opinion  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts 
should  be  adopted,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  rule  of 
retirement  should  be  hereafter  enforced  in  the  Parliament  Office. 

"  Ketirement  after  the  65th  birthday  shall  be  compulsory  for  every 
^^  clerk  appointed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Pajliaments  umler  Section  5 
"  of  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  82.  But  the  House  of  Lords'  Offices  Committee,  nXay, 
"  at  the  instance  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  extend  an  orticer's 
'*  employment  lor  a  further  period,  in  no  case  exceeding  five  years,  on 
*'  being  satisfied  that  such  officer's  retirement  at  65,  would  be  detrimerjtal 
"  to  the  service  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  that  tliere  are  special  circumstances 
"  which  render  a  relaxation  of  this  rule  expedient." 


Fee  Fund. 

The  account  of  the  Fee  Fund  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  year  ending  the 
3lRt  March  1894,  was  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliaments. 
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